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Art,  I. — Sketches  of  tJie  History  of  Christian  Art,    By  Lord 
Lindsay.     3  vols.     London,  1847. 

Here  is  a  book  whose  very  title  is  attractive,  and  the  name 
of  whose  author  is  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  not  be  lacking  in 
interest.  We  believe  that  the  expectations  thus  raised  will  not 
be  disappointed  on  perusal.  We  are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to 
give  an  unqualified  approval  to  the  theory  according  to  which 
Lord  Lindsav  has  arranged  his  work,  and  which,  as  developed 
in  his  pamphlet,  "  Progression  by  Antagonism,"  did,  we  con- 
fess, rather  stimulate  thought,  and  stir  up  objections,  than  com- 
mand our  assent.  But  we  honour  and  hail  his  artistic  enthusi- 
asm; and  we  think  that  the  public  owe  to  him  no  small  tribute  of 
thanks  for  having  thrown  so  fresh  a  glow  over  a  comparatively 
dark  period  of  history — and  for  having  raised,  as  from  the 
dead,  images  so  vivid  and  so  attractive,  of  artists  whose  very 
names  we  fear  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  a  large  number 
even  of  our  better-informed  countrymen.  Amid  the  din  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  strife  of  politics,  and  the  jarring  tones  of  theolo- 
gical controversy,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  aside  for  a  while, 
and,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  a  southern  clime,  to  seek  among 
marble  palaces  and  cloistered  aisles  the  traces  of  by-gone  ages, 
and  of  master-spirits  now  passed  into  the  solemn  realities  of 
eternity.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  we  think  it  no  small  matter  of 
congratulation,  when  we  find  any  one  devoting  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty  for  their  own  sakes — and  we  think 
It  matter  of  special  congratulation  to  Scotland,  that  one  of  her 
sons  should  come  forward  as  the  expounder  and  historian  of  art. 
In  philosophy,  in  science,  in  metaphysics,  Scotland  has  ever 
held  a  distinguished  rank.  But  in  art,  in  imagination,  in  short 
in  the  aesthetic,  (a  word  brought  into  use  by  the  Germans,  but 
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for  which  we  know  not  an  adequate  substitute,)  we  fear  she  can 
claim  but  an  humble  place.     To  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Lord 
Lindsay's  somewhat  peculiar  theory,  her  character  is  Medo-Per- 
sian  rather  than  Hindoo — reason  preponderates  over  imagina- 
tion.   And  as  her  character  has  doubtless  been  mainly  influen- 
ced by  her  religion,  the  reproach  has  been  cast  upon  Presby- 
terianism,  that  it  is  a  stifi^,  rigid,  ungraceful  thing — which  may 
indeed  syllogstically  define  truth,  but  which  has  no  perception 
of  beauty.    The  character  of  John  Knox  has  indeed  been  fully 
cleared  from  the  heavy  charges  of  reckless  iconoclasm  with 
which  his  adversaries  loaded  it.     Dr.  M^Crie  has  amply  vindi- 
cated the  hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  from  any  share  in  the 
destructive  excesses  to  which  it  gave  rise.    Yet  still,  we  fear  that 
the  reproach  is  not  altogether  causeless,  and  that  it  has  arisen 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  undue  jealousy  with  which  many 
excellent  men  regard  the  imagination  and  its  works,  because 
they  have  not  clearly  perceived  the  relation  which  it  holds  to 
religion  and  its  truths.     We  may  be  allowed  to  digress  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  say  a  word  on  this  point;  and  in  illustrating 
it,  we  would  borrow  somewhat  from  Lord  Lindsay's  classifica- 
tion, and  view  imagination  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
perceptions  of  sense  and  the  intuitions  of  spirit.     We  affirm 
then,  that  the  imagination,  when  it  maintains  its  own  place — not 
enslaving  the  spirit  and  rendering  it  subject  to  sense,  not  deify- 
ing itself  and  usurping  the  higher  functions  of  the  spirit,  but 
acting  as  the  mediating  link,  raising  the  sense  into  communion 
with  the  spirit,  the  lower  into  participation  with  the  higher — has 
a  worth  and  dignity  all  its  own,  and  which  those  only  can  fail 
to  appreciate  who  misconceive  its  office,  or  who,  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  it  in  their  own  being,  are  insensible  to  its  harmonizing 
and  elevating  power.    At  various  times,  owing  to  similar  mis- 
conceptions, almost  every  faculty  and  capacity  with  which  man 
is  endowed  by  his  Creator,  has  been  depreciated  and  despised :. 
For  instance,  his  physical  sentient  nature,  with  all  its  capacities 
for  perception  and  action — ^it  had  been  abused  by  the  heathen 
to  every  sensual  and  abominable  purpose ;  therefore  the  gnostics 
and  anchorites  of  the  early  Christian  age,  and  the  monks  and 
mystics  of  a  later  period,  said  that  it  must  be  intrinsically  evil, 
and  they  applied  themselves  to  crushing  and  tormenting  it,  and 
would  fain  have  destroyed  it  if  they  could,  for  they  thought  that 
it  was  the  enemy  and  not  the  minister  of  the  spirit.     But  their 
experiment  was  a  miserable  failure — the  spirit  was  paralyzed  but 
not  purified — ^the  man  was  deformed  into  a  monster,  not  trans- 
formed into  an  angel :  The  master  found  that  he  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  slave  whom  lie  had  crushed. 
Jealousy  was  next  directed  against  the  intellect.   It  had  wan- 
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dered  in  the  mazes  of  heresy  iind  the  Hcen^  of  profane  specula- 
tionj  therefore  it  must  be  chained  and  manacled,  and  deprived 
of  nourishment  and  exercise — as  though  the  body  would  thrive 
the  better  when  one  of  the  members  waa  withered.  Every  one 
will  remember  the  effort  made  by  Papacy  to  suppress  the  rising 
AristoteUan  philosophy,  and  how  that  effort  failed.  The  syllo- 
gism was  in  the  very  organism  of  man's  intellect,  and  no  perse- 
cution could  eradicate  it.  Then  the  attack  was  directed  against 
inductive  science;  and  Galileo  was  incarcerated,  and  Kepler 
was  persecuted.  In  those  days  Protestantism  was  on  the  side 
of  intellect — but  after  the  excesses  of  French  infidelity  it  took 
the  alarm.  The  geologists  of  our  generation  have  met  with  as 
keen  an  opposition  as  the  astronomers  did  three  centuries  back. 
Although  now  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  this  is  the  age 
for  education,  yet  we  suspect  that  by  no  small  number  the 
spread  of  knowledge  is  looked  upon  still,  rather  as  an  inevit>- 
able  evil,  than  as  a  blessing  to  be  sought  and  hailed.  Yet  we 
hope  that,  on  the  whole,  the  battle  of  the  intellect  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fought,  and  its  vantage-ground  won  ;  and  ^e  rejoice 
to  see  some  of  its  noblest  efforts  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  holiness.  But  with  the  imagination,  we  fear  it  is  otherwise^ 
It  still  needs  to  have  cleared  away  from  it  the  reproach  of  all  the 
fUthiness  which  it  produces  when  it  panders  to  sense  and  to  vice, 
and  of  all  the  superstitious  fumes  which  it  exhales  when  vain- 
glOTiously  exalting  itself  in  the  place  of  reason  and  faith.  It 
still  needs  to  have  its  position  estabUshed  and  its  oflSce  vindi- 
cated as  the  mediating  link  in  our  nature,  infusing  life  and  ra- 
diance into  the  moulds  of  earth  and  the  perceptions  of  sense, 
giving  form  and  clothing  to  the  airy  shadows  of  the  mind  and 
3ie  intuitions  of  the  spirit — the  rainbow  between  earth  and 
heaven.  And  what  need  we  say  more  in  its  behalf?  It  is  the 
eye  which  perceives  the  proportions  and  the  beauty  that  lie 
mdden  amid  the  variety  and  tlie  confusions  of  this  lower  world ; 
it  is  the  ear  which  detects  the  hidden  harmony  amid  all  the 
jarring  tones  of  discord ;  and  if  it  be  but  gifted  with  the  power 
of  uttering  what  it  sees  and  hears,  it  will  awaken  others  to  see 
and  hear  the  same,  and,  Orpheus-like,  attract  them  within  the 
sphere  of  those  elevating  and  refining  influences.  Let  us  not, 
for  a  moment,  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  ima- 
gination that  sovereignty  which  pertains  only  to  the  spirit,  the 
will,  the  conscience,  or  ascribe  to  it  that  direct  communion  with 
God,  and  vision  of  the  heavenly,  of  which  the  spirit  is  the  only 
true  organ ;  far  less  do  we  attribute  to  it  that  renovating  power 
which  can  only  come  to  man's  nature  from  above,  first  new- 
creating  his  will,  and  then  revivifying  every  other  function  of 
hb  being — ^But  we  do  claim  for  it  an  important,  though  a  subor- 
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dinate  position ;  and  we  think  it  is  never  more  nobly  employed 
than  when  it  uses  the  things  of  sense  as  images  and  utterances 
for  the  revelations  of  spirit.  Hence  our  veneration  for  Christian 
Art  in  all  its  varieties  of  poetry,  music,  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting ;  not  indeed  when  these  are  employed  either  by  way  of 
idle  dilettantism,*  or  as  substitutes  for  the  direct  spiritual  inter- 
course of  the  soul  with  God,  but  when  they  are  the  simple,  fer- 
vent utterances  of  a  sanctified  imagination.  We  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  true  religion  and 
true  art,  and  even  venture  to  assert  that  perfect  art  will  never  be 
found  apart  from  religious  veneration.  We  are  well  aware  how 
startling  this  assertion  will  appear,  and  what  an  array  of  names 
will  immediately  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  it,  of  infidel  poets 
and  immoral  painters,  and  musicians  of  low  principles  and  loose 
character.  Our  simple  reply  is,  that  we  believe  these  men  to 
have  been  eminent  in  spite  of  their  irreligion,  and  not  on  ac- 
tiount  of  it.  They  were  eminent  because  the  imaginative  part  of 
their  nature  was  endowed  with  unusual  power,  and  because 
there  were  yet  vestiges  enough  of  the  heavenly  within  them  to 
kindle  and  inspire  that  imagination.  We  believe,  that  inasmuch 
as  a  work  of  art,  be  it  painting  or  poem,  is  irreligious,  by  that 
much  it  is  unartistic.  We  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that 
B3rron's  irreligion  lowered  him  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Eaphael  degenerated  as  a  painter  from  the  time  that  he  ex- 
changed the  sacred  subjects  of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion for  delineations  of  the  Fornarina.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  testimony  which  Lord  Lindsay  bears 
to  the  devout  character  of  many  of  the  early  painters.  Giotto, 
he  observes,  was  no  less  a  Christian  than  a  painter ;  and  the 
Giotteschi  were,  to  a  man,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  re- 
ligious painters.     Of  Cavallini,  he  says, — 

"  His  personal  character  was  pure  and  noble  ;  no  sordid  views  in- 
fluenced him  as  an  artist;  and,  as  a  man,  he  was  deeply  religious, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  loving,  and  beloved  by  every  one  ;  and  his  old 
age  exhibited  such  a  pattern  of  holiness  and  virtue,  that  he  was  reve- 
renced as  a  saint  upon  earth." 

Spinello  was  distinguished  for  the  self-devotedness  with  which, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Misericordia,  he  attended  the  sick 
during  the  Plague  of  1383,  and  his  memory  is  still  honoured  at 
Arezzo,  where  he  was  much  lamented  as  a  man  of  noble  and 
energetic  character,  in  practical  as  well  as  imaginative  life.  The 
piety  of  Fiesole,  the  Frate  Angelico,  is  well  known.  Vasari 
says  of  him, — "  He  might  have  been  rich,  but  cared  not  to  be 
so;  saying,  that  true  riches  consisted  rather  in  being  content  with 
little.     He  might  have  ruled  over  many,  but  willed  it  not;  say- 
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ing,  there  was  less  trouble  and  hazard  of  sin  in  obejdng  others. 
Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his  grasp,  but  he  disregarded 
them ;  affirming  that  he  sought  no  other  advancement  than  to 
escape  hell,  and  draw  nigh  to  paradise.  He  was  never  seen  in 
anger  with  his  brethren ;  ne  was  most  meek  and  temperate  ;  and 
by  a  chaste  life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  oft 
times  saying  that  the  student  of  painting  hath  need  of  quiet,  and 
to  live  without  anxiety,  and  that  the  dealer  in  the  things  of 
Christ  ought  to  dwell  habitually  with  Christ.  Some  say  that 
he  never  took  up  his  pencils  without  previous  prayer ;  he  never 
painted  a  crucifix  without  tears  bathing  his  cheeks." 

We  find  the  same  devout  character  in  Lippo  Dalmasio,  and 
in  Vitale,  whose  tenderness  of  heart  was  such,  that  he  would 
never  dejHct  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  saying,  that  the  Jews  had  al- 
ready crucified  Him  once  too  often,  while  Christians  did  as  much 
every  day  by  their  sins.  The  trudi  is,  that  in  those  early  days 
painting  was  altogether  regarded  as  a  sacred  art ;  and  Cennini, 
in  his  "  Trattato  della  Pittura,"  lays  as  much  stress  on  the 
Christian  virtues  and  moral  discipline  of  the  artist  as  on  his  tech- 
nical qualifications.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Lindsay's  interesting  mention  of  the  means 
taken  for  the  revival  of  painting  after  the  great  Plague  of  1348 ; 
the  same  Plague,  whose  ravages  at  Florence  Boccaccio  so  vividly 
describes,  ana  which,  spreading  over  Europe,  added  to  the  many 
calamities  of  Scotland  during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  David  H. 
Lord  Lindsay  says, — 

"  Societies  or  companies  of  painters  were  either  formed  or  re-or- 
ganized at  this  period  at  Florence  and  Siena — not  as  academies,  but 
simply  as  fi^temities  or  congregations  for  mutual  assistance  and 
spiritaal  edification.  Regular  religious  exercises  were  prescribed, 
and  in  either  city  the  company  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St  Luke,  the  limner  of  the  Virgin,  and  especial  patron  of  painters. 
The  statutes  of  both  institutions  are  preserved,  and  are  very  curious 
and  characteristic  of  the  rival  schools.  In  the  Florentine  code,  the 
stress  is  laid  on  personal  piety ;  in  the  Siennese,  on  the  rehgious  voca- 
tion of  the  art.  The  tone  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  loftier  and  more 
dignified,  taking  for  granted  the  practice  of  those  minuter  acts  of  de- 
votion, which  in  the  former  are  enumerated  with  a  simplicity  and  de- 
tail which  it  is  as  impossible  to  refi*ain  fi*om  smiling  at  as  to  deride. 
But  this  distinction  is  native  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  two  schools, 
so  essentially  contemplative  and  dramatic ;  and  if  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  efiect  of  such  societies  on  an  art  which  soars 
to  heaven  or  declines  to  hell  in  exact  proportion  to  the  piety  of  its 
members,  there  can  be  as  little  surely  as  to  the  fact  that  painting  was 
indebted  for  that  benefit,  more  especially  at  Florence,  to  the  very 
Plague  o£  1348  which  we  conunonly  refer  to  as  the  greatest  calamity 
i(  sustained  in  the  fourteenth  ^ntnry," 
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We  could  scarcely  cite  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  sacred 
character  and  vocation  of  true  art.  We  are  confident,  that  where 
faith  and  religious  earnestness  are  wanting,  art  wUl  not  long 
surviye.  Pagan  art  flourished  as  long  as  tiie  pagan  gods  were 
objects  of  confidence  and  veneration,  or  rather  symbols  to  lead 
the  mind  to  a  higher  though  scarcely  discerned  object  of  confi- 
dence and  veneration — ^it  flourished  as  long  as  paganism  still 
sheltered  in  its  bosom  some  sparks  from  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
divine  truth — but  one  by  one  these  expired,  and  as  thejr  vanished 
before  the  rising  of  the  Christian  sun,  paganism  perished  also. 
And  when,  in  tne  16th  century,  the  hterature  and  mythology  of 
paganism  were  revived,  but  not  the  faith  in  them,  which  had 
risen  to  a  higher  life,  a  rest  elsewhere,  those  influences,  which  for- 
merly as  the  zephyrs  of  spring  breathed  life  into  art,  now  passed 
over  it  like  an  autumnal  blast ;  and  although,  as  the  first  tints  of 
autumn  only  add  richness  to  the  foliage  of  summer,  so  painting 
seemed  at  this  very  crisis  only  to  kindle  into  higher  glory,  ana 
to  spring  into  fresh  youth  under  the  pencils  of  Kaphael  and  of 
Titian,  yet  none  the  less  had  the  nipping  touch  of  frost  been 
there,  and  the  sere  and  russet  hues,  which  at  first  had  mingled 
so  harmoniously  with  all  the  summer  luxuriance,  more  and  more 
prevailed,  until  the  beauty  of  art  had  withered,  and  only  rigid, 
sapless  formality  was  left  behind.  Eepeatedly  does  Lord  Lind- 
say lament  the  influence  of  the  Cinquecento  style,  and  date  from 
its  entrance  the  decUne  of  Christian  art.  We  are  disposed  to 
concur  with  him  ;  yet  we  think  that  several  other  causes  shared 
in  contributing  to  that  decline.  There  is  one  on  which  we  cannot 
refrain  from  dwelling  for  a  moment,  because  we  think  that  sufficient 
importance  is  not  usually  attached  to  it — we  mean  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  wonderful  influence  of  this  simple  discoveiy  on 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  the 
reformation  of  rehgion,  has  indeed  often  been  pointed  out ;  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  reference  made  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  art.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  influence  was  indirectly 
unfavourable.  A  new  mode  of  utterance  had  been  ftimishedf, 
whereby  men  of  thought,  and  men  of  insight  might  give  vent  to 
that  wmch  was  in  them,  and  might  attract  and  elevate  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  fellow-men — and  all  hastened  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facility.  The  waters  of  genius,  forsaking  their  more  rugged 
and  narrow  courses,  no  longer  made  their  way  as  dashing  tor- 
rents, or  sparkling  streams^  but  flowed  calmly  and  majesticdly 
down  the  wider  channel  which  had  been,  opened  for  them.  Whe- 
ther thought  has  become  less  deep  because  more  widely  spread, 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor  yet  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  works  of  the  pen  and  of  .the  pencil.  We  think  all 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  art  as  a  means  of 
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utterance  for  the  soul,  wHl  at  once  admit  the  great  effect  which 
the  opening  of  such  another  channel  of  utterance  as  the  press 
must  have  had  upon  it,  and  will  agree  with  us  that  most  of  those 
men  who  in  our  day  have  appeared  as  eminent  writers,  would,  had 
they  lived  five  or  six  centunes  ago,  have  been  distinguished  as 
l)ainters,  or  architects,  or  sculptors.     Had  Walter  Scott  lived 
then,  would  he  not  have  been  a  Giotto  or  a  Raphael  ?  Would  not 
Coleridge  have  come  forth  an  Orcagna  chiselling  noble  emblems 
of  intellect  and  of  virtue,  or  a  Michael  Angelo  painting  sibyls  and 
prophets?  Or  to  put  the  case  otherwise,  had  printing  remained  un- 
invented  until  our  own  day,  would  not  Kobertson  have  pictured  his 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  walls  of  Holyrood,  and  Carlyle  have 
sketched  his  Oliver  Cromwell  in  stem  rehef  on  the  walls  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament?   We  have  spoken  of  art  as  a  mode 
of  utterance,  and  truly  we  can  view  it  no  otherwise.     If  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  knack  of  imitation,  it  is  degraded ;  if  it  be  em- 
ployed as  a  passe  temps  for  idleness,  or  a  means  of  display  for 
vanity,  it  becomes  utterly  contemptible.     Of  what  devout  and 
earnest  feeling  it  was  the  utterance  m  early  times,  our  quotations 
from  Lord  Lindsay  have  abundantly  shown.     Whatever  subject 
the  early  painters  chose  to  depict,  entirely  filled  and  possessed 
their  mind ;  they  painted  under  the  inspiration  of  it,  and  this 
^ve  to  their  paintings  such  a  life  and  charm,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  defects  in  perspective  and  colouring,  and  many 
other  technical  matters  of  art.     How  completely  the  inspiring 
idea  did  fill,  and  indeed  sometimes  overwhelm  them,  we  see  in 
the  affecting  case  of  poor  Spinello,  the  benevolent  Frate  of  the 
Misericordia.     He  had  reached  his  ninety-second  or  ninety-third 
year,  still  warm  and  vigorous  as  ever  both  in  art  and  in  benevo* 
teice.     We  relate  his  end  in  Lord  Lindsay's  own  words,— 

"  After  completing  his  historical  fi-escoes  at  Siena  he  returned  to 
Arezzo^  and  immediately  commenced  another  extensive  work,  the 
fa9ade  of  the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnolo  or  the  Archangel 
Michael :  the  subject  was  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  angels ;  the  composi- 
tion, embracing  heaven  and  chaos,  was  divided  into  three  great  masses ; 
God  the  Father  sat  enthroned  on  the  summit,  in  the  centre  Michadi 
engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  Satan,  *  that  old  serpent,'  the  seven- 
headed  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  the  angel  host  precipitated 
his  demon-proselytes  over  the  ramparts  of  heaven  into  the  lower 
world,  in  which,  lowest  of  all,  Satan  was  a  second  time  represented  in 
his  new  shape,  horribly  transformed,  reclining  on  a  rock,  the  monarch 
of  the  dreary  region.  But  the  work  was  never  completed.  The  aged 
painter's  imagination  had  been  too  highly  excited ;  the  Satan  of  his 
waking  visited  his  nightly  dreams,  fiercely  demanding  why  he  had  done 
him  such  foul  wrong  in  painting  him  so  hideous ;  Spinello  awoke,  bnt 
speechless  with  terror  ^  the  shaking  of  his  whole  frame  roused  his  wife, 
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who  did  her  utmost  to  reassure  him ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — he  slept  no 
more ; — the  ghastly  phantom  had  mastered  his  fancy,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  from  thenceforth  in  a  round,  dilated,  spectral  stare,  and  he  died 
of  the  fright  shortly  afterwards.  When  last  at  Arezzo  I  made  anxious 
search  after  this  memorable  fresco.  The  church  has  long  since  been 
desecrated,  but  part  of  it,  including  the  altar  wall,  still  exists,  parti- 
tioned and  commuted  into  a  cotadina's  cottage,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Casa  cfe'  Diavolu  Some  remnants  of  the  fresco  are  just  trace- 
able on  the  wall  of  the  good  woman's  bed-room,  and  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage beneath  it ;  in  the  former,  several  of  the  angels,  with  their  fiery 
swords  striking  down  the  devils,  are  full  of  spirit  and  even  grace,  and 
Luca  Signorelli  has  evidently  remembered  them  while  painting  at 
Orvieto ;  in  the  passage,  the  head  of  Lucifer  is  barely  discernible. 
Perishing  and  almost  undistinguishable  as  they  are,  these  last  efibrts 
of  Spinello's  pencil  struck  me  alike  with  wonder  at  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  his  touch,  and  with  regret  that  a  monument  so  interesting 
should  have  been  consigned  to  utter  neglect  and  decay." 

But  we  must  not  indulge  longer  in  the  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions to  which  our  own  train  of  thought  has  given  rise.  We 
must  present  to  our  readers  a  nearer  view  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
work,  and  follow,  though  but  cursorily,  the  steps  by  which  he 
has  traced  the  progress  of  Christian  art. — He  finds  its  birtli- 
place  in  Rome.  The  heathen  basilica  formed  the  model  for  the 
first  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  pale  frescoes  on  the 
catacombs  were  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  painting. 
The  traditions  and  style  of  the  Latin  school  of  art,  thus  formed, 
may  be  traced  in  the  various  basilica  throughout  Italy,  of  which 
San  Clemente  at  Eome  may  be  taken  as  the  type ;  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  eleventh  century,  still  remaining  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Urbanoalla  Cafikrella  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  sculp- 
tured doors  of  Santa  Sabina,  executed  as  late  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury. But  though  the  Latin  school  of  art  survived  thus  late,  it 
was  not  destined  to  rise  to  eminence.  Its  architecture  never 
crossed  the  Alps.  Its  painting  did  indeed  spread  and  maintain  its 
ground  long,  and  in  almost  unmixed  purity,  in  all  the  provinces 
west  of  Greece  which  owned  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  to 
the  last  its  colouring  was  feeble,  ana  its  design  graceless.  Al- 
ways retaining  its  resemblance  to  the  early  frescoes  of  Pompeii, 
of  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  of  ancient  Etruria,  (which  was 
probably  its  real  fountain-head,)  we  may  trace  it  onwards  in  the 
illuminations  of  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  and  German  manuscripts, 
as  late  as  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Until  the  last  few  years 
its  traces  remained  on  the  walls  of  the  painted  chamber  at  West- 
minster, which  were  decorated  by  English  artists  of  this  school 
early  in  the  14th  century.  The  frescoes  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
chapel  at  Winchester  are  also  remnants  of  it ;  and  a  century  ago 
frescoes  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Old  Upsal, 
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proving  that  this  Latin  school  of  art  had  spread  as  far  north  as 
Sweden.  But  it  was  to  the  Byzantine  school  that  Italy  for 
many  centuries  owed  the  preservation  and  progress  of  art.  The 
cupola,  and  the  Greek  cross,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
Byzantine  architecture — of  which  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
is  the  model,  and  of  which  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  huilt  by 
Justinian,  is  the  earliest  Italian  specimen.  While  the  sway  of 
the  Greek  emperors  lasted  in  Italy,  this  style  of  architecture 
prevailed,  especially  on  the  eastern  shores.  The  earliest  remain- 
ing specimens  of  Byzantine  painting  are  the  frescoes  in  the 
chm*ch  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  of  the  9th  century,  and 
the  illuminations  in  the  celebrated  Menologion,  whicn  was 
painted  for  the  Emperor  Basil  11.  by  Greek  artists,  at  the  close 
of  the  10th  century,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 
During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  Greek  art  shared  in  the 
general  decadence  of  the  Greek  empire ;  but  during  the  glorious 
period  of  the  Comneni  in  the  12th  century  it  revived,  and  Italy 
felt  the  influence  of  the  revival.  "  At  this  period  was  embroidered 
m  a  style,"  says  Lord  Lindsay, "  worthy  almost  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  Dalmatica,  or  sacerdotal  robe,  which  the  emperors  have 
worn  ever  since  when  serving  as  deacons  at  the  Pope's  altar  dur- 
ing their  Coronation  Mass,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's." 

"  It  was  in  this  robe/'  adds  Lord  Lindsay,  "  then  semee  all  over 
with  pearls,  and  glittering  in  freshness,  that  Cola  di  Rienzi  robed 
himself  over  his  armour  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  and  thence 
ascended  to  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  after  the  manner  of  the  Caesars, 
with  sounding  trumpets,  his  horsemen  following  him,  his  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on  his  head,  tenibile  e  fantastico,  as  his 
biographer  describes  him." 

To  Byzantine  art  solely  is  Italy  indebted  for  the  tessellated 
pavements  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Opus  Graecanicum, 
and  for  the  mosaics  which  adorn  so  many  of  her  churches.  At 
first  the  workers  in  Mosaic  were  all  Greeks,  but  gradually  under 
their  training  an  Italian  school  of  Byzantine  art  was  formed ;  and 
in  the  13th  century  we  find  among  the  chief  Mosaicists  Andrea 
Tafi  and  Taddeo  6addi  of  Florence,  and  Fra  Giacomo  da  Tur- 
rita  of  Siena.  Under  the  influence  also  of  Greek  painters,  of 
whose  works  some  curious  specimens  remain  in  the  Vatican,  an 
Italico-Byzantine  school  of  painting  was  formed,  which  though 
destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  rising  ascendancy  of  that  of 
Niccola  Pisano,  could  boast  artists  of  no  mean  name,  and  pro- 
ductions of  considerable  merit.  The  earliest  of  these  now  extant 
is  a  Madonna  painted  A.D.  1221,  by  Guido  of  Siena,  for  the 
church  of  San  Domenico  in  that  city.     His  successors  were 
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Giunta  Pisano,  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  and  the  noble  Florentine 
Cimabue.  This  illustrious  painter  formed  his  style  entirely  in 
the  Byzantine  school. 

"  In  the  lack  of  native  artists,**  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  the  Floren- 
tines had  been  compelled  to  invite  a  company  of  Greek  painters  to 
decorate  the  lower  or  subterranean  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
belonging  to  the  Dominicans.  The  works  of  these  artists  were  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  young  Cimabue,  who  loitered  beside  them 
watching  their  progress,  while  his  parents  believed  him  conning  his 
grammar  in  the  adjacent  school  kept  for  the  instruction  of  novices. 
The  influence  of  this  early  Byzantine  training  was  never  effaced," 

and  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  although  the  influence  of 
Niccola  Pisano  was  spreading  in  all  directions,  and  Giotto  had 
already  founded  a  new  era  in  painting,  yet  Cimabue  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  primitive  Grecian  style,  of  which  in  his  frescoes  at 
Assisi,  he  has  left  us  such  interesting  memorials.  There  is  an* 
other  painter  of  this  school  whose  name  we  cannot  omit,  Bona- 
mico  di  Oristofano,  surnamed  BufFalmaco.  His  only  remaining 
work  is  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  but  the 
irresistibly  ludicrous  anecdotes  which  Boccaccio  relates  of  his 
wit  and  his  practical  jokes,  seem  to  render  us  familiar  with  him, 
and  we  cannot  but  sigh  as  we  read  the  account  of  the  gloomy 
termination  of  his  buoyant  existence. 

"  From  boyhood  to  hoary  age,*'  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  his  pranks 
and  practical  jokes  were  the  laugh  of  Florence,  and  his  conversational 
flow  of  fun  and  humour  were  the  life  of  Maso  del  Saggio's  shop,  the 
wits*  coffee-house  of  the  time.  But  wit  and  wisdom  are  seldom 
mates,  and  the  ashes  left  by  the  crackling  thorns  of  folly  press  heavily 
on  the  head  on  which  retribution  lays  them.  It  so  fared  with  Bufial- 
maco.  A  merry  wag,  a  careless  spendthrift,  living  for  the  day, 
without  a  thought  of  the  morrow,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  nobod/s 
enemy  but  his  own — ^he  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  lees,  and 
found  misery  at  the  bottom — dying  at  the  age  of  78,  a  beggar  in  the 
Misericordia,  without  a  paul  in  his  pocket  to  buy  a  coffin  for  his 
corpse  or  a  mass  for  his  soul, — Uie  type  and  mirror  of  a  whole  class 
of  artists,  whose  follies  and  vagaries  throw  discredit  on  genius,  while 
a  certain  kindliness  of  heart  renders  it  impossible  not  to  pity  while  we 
blame  them." 

Would  not  Sheridan  have  been  a  Buffalmaco  ?  The  Italico- 
Byzantine  school  of  art  lingered  on  till  a  late  period,  especially 
at  Venice,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  labours  of  Paolo  Veneziano.  But  we  must 
take  our  leave  of  it  for  the  present,  and  going  back  a  few  cen- 
turies, trace  the  rise  of  another  school  and  another  nation,  des- 
tined to  influence,  not  only  Italian,  but  European  art.  "We 
allude  to  the  Lombard.    Lombard  architecture  mingled  the 
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cupola  and  cross  of  Byzantium  with  the  oblong  form,  romid 
arches,  and  pillared  aisles  of  the  Latin  basiUca,  the  baptistery 
and  campanile  generally  accompanying,  but  still  remaining  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  most  ancient 
specimen  of  this  combination  is  the  churcn  of  San  Michele  at 
radua,  which  existed  A.D.  661.  The  early  Lombard  style 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  in  England  is  generally  knoWn  by 
the  appellati(m  of  Norman. 

"  What  chiefly  contributed  to  its  diffusion,  was  the  exclusive  mono- 
poly in  Christian  architecture  conceded  by  the  Popes  towards  the  close 
of  die  8th  century  to  the  masons  of  Como,  then,  and  for  ages  after- 
wards, when  the  title  of  Magistri  Comacini  had  long  been  absorbed  iu 
that  of  free  and  accepted  Masons,  associated  as  a  crafl  or  brother- 
hood in  art  and  friendship — a  distinct  and  powerful  body,  composed 
eyentuaUy  of  all  nations^  concentring  thp  talent  of  each  successive 
generation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  accumulated  experience  and 
constant  mutual  communication,  imbued,  moreover,  in  that  age  of 
faith,  with  the  deepest  Christian  reverence^  and  retaining  these 
advantages  unchallenged  till  their  proscription  in  the  l^th  or  16th 
century." 

A  peculiar  kind  of  style  is  associated  with  the  early  Lombard 
architecture,  manifestly  of  Lombard  or  Scandinavian,  not  of 
classic  origin,  representing  the  most  grotesque  and  monstrous 
imagery,  all  kinds  of  animal  and  monsters  fighting  with  each 
other  on  the  fa9ades  and  friezes,  or  supporting  the  capitals, 
columns,  andpiers  of  the  building.  The  porch  of  St.  Margaret's 
Church  at  York  is  an  example.  North  of  the  Alps,  the  early 
Lombard  was  succeeded  by  the  early  Gothic;  but  in  Italy, 
where  Gothic  art  had  difficulty  in  plantuig  itself,  and  where  it 
never  throve,  the  florid  Lombard  succeeded ;  of  which  we  might 
name  the  Cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Siena,  Lucca,  Parma,  and  many 
others,  as  exquisite  specimens.  In  the  sculpture  associated  with 
this  architecture,  the  purely  Teutonic  element  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  there  was  a  more  studious  imitation  of  Byzan- 
tine, or  ecclesiastical  models.  Bonanno  and  Antelami  belonged 
to  this  school.  Meanwhile,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Gothic 
architecture  was  prevailing,  and  the  Freemasons  were  bringing 
it  to  perfection.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  about  a.d.  1230, 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  being  the  earliest  specimen. 
But  if  it  was  to  survive  its  ^transplantation,  it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  genius  of  classic  Italy.  And  this  was  done 
by  Niccola  Pisano.  He  combined  the  pointed  arch  with  the 
cupola,  and  thus  formed  the  Tuscan  (jothic  style  of  which 
the  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Orvito,  and  the  arches  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  afford  such  noble  examples,  and  which, 
though  not  in  grandeur  equal  to  the  pure  Gothic  of  Germany 
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and  England,  will  always  command  admiration  by  its  richness 
and  elegance.  Niccola  Pisano  commenced  a  new  era  in  art. 
We  transcribe  Lord  Lindsay's  estimate  of  his  merits  and 
characteristics : — 

"  At  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  Byzantium,  venerable  and  noble, 
but  insufiicient  in  themselves  for  the  regeneration  of  art,  ruled  para- 
mount in  Christendom,  Niccola  Pisano  introduced  a  new  style  of 
design  and  composition  founded  on  nature  and  the  antique,  properly 
checked  by  the  requirements  of  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  retainiug  nothing  from  the  Byzantines  except  the  traditionary 
compositions  which  he  held  himself  free  to  modify  and  improve,  or 
dispense  with  altogether  at  pleasure,  with  the  license  of  originality. 
His  improvement  in  sculpture  is  attributable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  study  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from  Greece  by  the 
ships  of  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Campo  Santo.  Other  remains  of  antiquity  are  preserved  at  Pisa, 
which  he  may  also  have  studied.  But  the  presence  of  such  models 
would  have  availed  little,  had  not  nature  endowed  him  with  the  quick 
eye  and  intuitive  apprehension  of  genius,  together  with  a  purity  of 
taste,  which  taught  him  how  to  select,  how  to  modify,  and  how  to 
re-inspire  the  germs  of  excellence  thus  presented  to  him." 

His  chefs-d'oeuvre  are  the  pulpit  of  Pisa  and  the  Area  di  San 
Domenico.  A  long  line  of  illustrious  artists  succeeded  in  the 
school  of  sculpture  which  he  founded.  We  may  name  Giovanni 
Pisano,  Andrea  Pisano,  Arnolfo,  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  whom 
we  have  already  found  among  the  ftalico-Byzantine  painters, 
and  Orcagna,  celebrated  as  the  sculptor  of  the  exquisite  shrine 
for  the  Madonna  in  the  Orsanmichele  at  Florence.  A  branch 
of  this  school  was  established  at  Naples,  and  especially  employed 
itself  in  the  large  and  complicated  sculptures  which  decorate  the 
tombs  of  various  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Anjou.  Robert 
the  Good  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art ;  and  Masuccio,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Neapolitan  artists,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  queen  Joanna,  and  a  devout  believer  in  her 
innocence.  After  her  murder  at  Muro  in  the  Basilicate,  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  which  Masuccio  had  built  for 
her,  and  on  which  he  was  still  employed  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred,  he  sculptured  her  tomb  secretly,  under  pretence  of 
working  ornaments  for  the  Church ;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  her  partisans,  removed  her  body  thither 
frolb  Naples,  effecting  the  translation  so  quietly  that  it  has  be- 
come a  disputed  point  where  her  remains  actually  repose.  But 
we  must  return  to  trace  the  influence  of  Niccola  Pisano  on 
painting,  again  quoting  from  Lord  Lindsay : — 

"  The  schools  of  Giotto,  of  Siena,  and  of  Bologna^  spring  imme- 
diately from  the  works  of  Niccola  Pisano  in  distinct  streams,  like  the 
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tianged,  the  Indus,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  from  ihe  central  peaks  of 
Himalaya.  It  is  true,  that  the  characters  of  these  schools  (I  allude 
especially  to  the  Giottesque  and  Sienese)  are  different — that,  while 
the  Giottesque  is  dramatic  chiefly,  the  expression  of  that  activity  of 
the  imagination  which  produced  the  Gothic  architecture,  the  Sienese, 
including  the  later  but  kindred  school  of  Umbria,  is  contemplative, 
the  expression  of  its  repose  sympathetic  with  the  East,  and  previously 
developed  in  Lombard  architecture.  Nevertheless  both,  as  schools, 
originate  from  Niccola  Pisano — ^neither  could  have  started  on  its 
career  without  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  dramatic  by  his  historical 
compositions,  to  the  contemplative  by  his  Madonna  at  Bologna,  and 
by  the  individual  heads  and  figures  scattered  among  his  works — ^to 
both  by  that  master-principle  of  Christian  art  which  he  had  thought 
out  and  revealed,  and  within  which,  in  fact,  they  both  lay  compre- 
hended like  heaven  and  earth  within  Bramah's  egg." 

The  dramatic  school  of  Florence  seems  to  have  received  the 
strongest  impulse  from  Niccola  Pisano,  and  Giotto,  its  founder, 
may  be  called  the  Father  of  modern  painting.  It  is  true  that 
he  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  Cimabue,  who,  passing 
by  one  day,  when  as  a  child  of  ten  years  old  he  was  keeping  his 
father's  sheep,  and  observing  some  drawings  which  he  had 
sketched  on  rough  stones,  was  so  delighted  with  the  genius  which 
they  evinced,  that  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  adopt 
the  boy  as  his  own  disciple.  But  in  later  life  Giotto  fully  im- 
bibed the  principles  and  taste  of  Niccola  Pisaiio.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  singular  story  of  his  introduction  to 
the  notice  of  Pope  Boniface  Vlll.  at  Home. 

"  Boniface  was  desirous  of  adding  to  the  decorations  of  St  Peter's ; 
he  despatched  one  of  his  courtiers  to  Tuscany  to  ascertain  the  truth 
as  to  Griotto's  merit.  The  messenger,  after  procuring  drawings  from 
various  artists  at  Siena,  called  on  Giotto  at  his  bottega  in  Florence, 
and  stating  the  oligect  of  his  journey,  begged  of  him  a  specimen  of  his 
pencil  to  take  to  Home.  Giotto  took  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  a 
crayon,  and  resting  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  firmly  on  the  paper,  and 
taming  the  latter  round  by  each  corner  successively  with  his  left  hand, 
described  a  circle  in  the  expeditious  manner  so  familiar  now  a-days  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  but  which  would  appear,  from  the  aston- 
ishment expressed  at  this  simple  device  by  one  of  the  wisest  heads  of 
Christendom,  to  have  been  of  his  own  invention.  *  Here,'  said  he,  pre- 
senting it  with  a  smile  to  the  envoy,  *here  is  your  drawing/ — '  What !' 
replied  the  other,  *is  this  all?' — 'Nay,'  answered  Giotto,  Mt  is  more 
than  enough ;  send  it  along  with  the  others,  and  you  will  see  how  it 
will  be  esteemed  of.*  The  courtier  took  his  leave  in  no  small  discon- 
tent, conceiving  himself  laughed  at,  and  unable  to  extract  any  further 
satisfaction  from  Giotto's  portfolio.  He  sent  the  sheet  of  paper,  how- 
ever, to  the  Pope,  describing  the  manner  in  which  Giotto  had  described 
the  circle  without  moving  his  arm,  and  without  compasses,  and  the 
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Insult  proved  as  the  artist  expected.  Boniface  on  seeing  it  opened  his 
eyes  as  wide  as  his  ambassador,  but  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  as 
well  as  surprise,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  the  most  wonderful 
painter  of  his  time,  sent  for  him  forthwith." 

The  most  remarkable  works  of  Giotto  still  remaining  are  his 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  Assisi,  and  the  Campanile  which  he 
designed  for  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  His  merits  as  a  painter 
we  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Lord  Lindsay:— 

"  Painting  stands  indebted  to  Giotto  beyond  any  of  her  children. 
His  history  is  a  most  instructive  one.  Endowed  with  the  liveliest 
fancy,  and  with  that  facility  which  so  often  betrays  genius,  and  achiev- 
ing in  youth  a  reputation  which  the  age  of  Methuselah  could  not  have 
added  to,  he  had  yet  the  discernment  to  perceive  how  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done,  and  the  resolution  to  bind  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
Nature's  chariot-wheel,  confident  that  she  would  ere  long  emancipate 
and  own  him  as  her  son.  Calm  and  unimpassioned,  he  seems  to  have 
commenced  his  career  with  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  of  his  resources  for  the  conflict,  and  then  to 
have  worked  upon  a  system  steadily  and  perseveringly,  prophetically 
sure  of  victory.  His  life  was  indeed  one  of  continued  triumph,  and 
no  conqueror  ever  mounted  to  the  capitol  with  a  step  more  equal  and 
sedate.  We  find  him  at  first  slowly  and  cautiously  endeavouring  to 
infuse  new  life  into  the  traditional  compositions,  by  substituting  the 
head^  attitudes  and  drapery  of  the  actual  world  for  the  spectral  forms 
and  conventional  types  of  the  Mosaics  and  Byzantine  painters,  ideal- 
izing them  when  the  personages  represented  were  of  higher  mark  and 
dignity,  but  in  none  ever  outstepping  truth.  Niccola  Pisano  had  set 
him  the  example  in  this  and  other  things,  but  Giotto  first  gave  full 
development  to  the  principle  in  painting.  His  second  step  was  to 
vindicate  the  right  of  modem  Europe  to  think,  feel,  and  judge  for 
herself,  and  either  to  re-issue  or  re-coin  the  treasured  gold  of  the 
past,  according  as  the  image  and  superscription  are,  or  are  not  worth 
perusal.  Giotto  had  little  reverence  for  antiquity  dissociated  from 
truth  and  beauty,  and  was  almost  the  first  to  assert  in  act  that  liberty 
of  thought,  from  which,  as  from  the  *  noble  and  untamed  diamond,' 
we  may  extract,  by  a  holy  and  lawful  alchemy,  the  elixir  of  life  and 
immortality.  Hence  his  successive  modifications  and  improvements  of 
the  traditional  compositions ;  hence  his  fearless  introductions  of  new 
ones ;  hence  the  limitless  variety  of  his  creations,  whether  drawn  from 
sacred  or  ecclesiastical  history,  or  from  the  boundless  fairy-land  of 
allegory ;  hence  his  new  style  in  details ;  hence  too  (for  it  was  from  the 
very  richness  of  his  fancy  he  learned  to  economi:^e  its  stores,)  that 
compromise  between  reason  and  imagination,  fancy  and  common 
sense,  which  results  in  a  fulness  that  never  overfows,  a  simplicity  that 
never  degenerates  into  meagreness,  a  propriety,  in  short,  of  composi* 
tion,  in  which  none  perhaps  but  Raphael  ever  equalled  or  excelled 
him.  Advancing  in  his  career,  we  find  year  by  year  the  fruits  of 
continuous  unwearied  study  in  a  consistent  and  equable  contemporary 
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impiroy^nient  id  all  the  yarious  mintiter  though  most  important  de« 
parUnents  of  his  arty  in  his  design^  his  drapery,  and  his  colouring,  in 
the  dignity  and  expression  of  his  men,  and  in  Uie  grace  of  his  women ; 
asperities  soflened  down,  little  graces  unexpectedly  bom  and  play- 
ing about  his  path ;  touches,  daily  more  numerous,  of  that  nature 
which  makes  the  world  akin,  and  ever  and  always  a  keen  yet  cheer- 
ftil  sympathy  with  life.  Finally,  throughout  his  works  we  are  con- 
scious of  an  earnest,  a  lofty,  a  religious  aim  and  purpose,  as  of  one 
who  felt  himself  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in  a  newly-discovered  world, 
the  Adam  of  a  new  Eden  freshly  planted  in  the  earth's  wilderness, 
a  mouih-piecd  of  God,  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  man- 
kind." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  history  and  character  of 
Giotto  that  we  must  hasten  on,  and  only  name  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  successors,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Maso,  Antonio 
Veneziano,  Starmina,  Gemini,  Spinello,  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  find  the  contemplative  school  of  Siena 
springing  up  from  the  influence  of  Niccola  Pisano,  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  dramatic  school  of  Florence.  Mius  and  Duccio 
were  its  founders ;  Simon  di  Memmo,  commemorated  by  Pe- 
trarch for  his  success  in  portraying  Laura,  was  the  disciple  of 
the  former*  The  successors  of  the  latter  were  Pietro  and  Am- 
brozio  di  Lorenzo,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  his  nephew  Domenico, 
whose  works  inspired  the  TJmbrian  painters  oi  a  later  period, 
and  were  studied  by  Pinturicchio  and  Raphael.  We  again 
quote  fipom  Lord  Lindsay,  in  order  to  characterize  this  contem- 
plative school  of  Siena  :— 

"  It  may  be  described  as  emphatically  feminine  in  contrast  to  the 
more  daring,  hardy,  masculine  race  of  the  Giotteschi.  All  the  sym- 
pathies and  distastes  of  its  artists  support  this  distinction  ;  their  fond- 
ness for  brooding  over  their  own  sweet  fancies  in  the  home  of  their 
hearts,  in  preference  to  venturing  forth  into  the  world  of  action,  and 
disquiet  of  cyclic  or  dramatic  composition — their  proneness  to  veil 
Aose  very  fancies  in  allegory  and  symbolism,  and  to  pour  the  swell- 
ing but  vague  emotion  from  which  they  spring  into  the  channel  of 
the  traditional  compositions ;  their  comparative  inferiority  in  design, 
their  more  rich  and  varied  colouring,  their  more  spiritual  and  idea- 
lized expression,  their  love  for  children,  for  flowers,  for  birds,  for 
animals,  for  every  thing  sweet  and  pure  and  fresh  in  creation  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  very  concentration  of  the  school,  its  limited  reputation  as 
comi^red  with  the  cosmopolism,  and  far-spread  fame  of  the  Giottes- 
chi, and  its  inability  to  change  with  the  times,  or  to  survive  the  ex- 
tinction of  faith  and  liberty — all  witness  to  it  alike.  Reverence  for 
religion,  piety  at  once  ardent  and  habitual,  characterized  this  school 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  existence." 

A  school  of  painting  sprung  up  at  Bologna,  from  the  vivifying 
power  of  Niccola  Pisano  i  and  the  genius  of  this  remarkable  man 
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seems  also  to  have  had  an  indirect  influence  on  the  old  Italico- 
Byzantine  school  of  Florence,  and  in  its  latter  days  to  have  in- 
spired two  of  its  greatest  ornaments — Orcagna  and  Fiesole: 
Orcagria,  whose  sculptures  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  paintings  were  also  of  a  high  order,  as  is  manifest  from 
his  Trionfo  della  Morte,  still  remaining  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa:  Fiesole,  the  last  and  most  gifted  of  his  race,  whose  paint- 
ings seem  to  breathe  forth  all  the  piety  and  grace  of  his  pure  and 
heavenly  spirit.  We  have  now  reached  the  dawn  of  KaphaeFs 
era,  but  the  history  of  early  art  would  be  incomplete,  did  we  not 
advert  to  its  progress  in  northern  countries,  whither  the  influr 
ence  of  Niccola  Pisano  also  extended,  but  in  which  the  Teutonic 
element  decidedly  prevailed,  imparting  to  the  works  of  the  north- 
em  artists  a  force  and  truth  which  go  far  to  compensate  for  their 
lack  of  the  graceful  and  the  ideal.  Cologne  and  Nurenberg 
appear  to  have  been  the  foci  of  early  German  art.  Meister  Wil- 
heim  and  Meister  Stephan  were  eminent  painters  in  the  foiyner, 
Adam  Krafft  and  Peter  Vischer  distinguished  sculptors  in  the 
latter.  From  Cologne  appears  to  have  branched  off  the  Flemish 
school,  whose  founder,  John  van  Eyck,  is  celebrated  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  painting  in  oils.  Lord  Lindsay's  charac- 
teristic of  this  school — "  Nature,  as  she  is  in  all  her  beauty, 
and  in  all  her  deformity — and  farewell  to  the  Ideal,"  does  not. 
prepossess  us  in  its  favour.  Yet  it  is  no  small  commendation, 
that  it  should  have  been  the  first  to  feel,  or  at  least  to  express 
in  art  that  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  out  of  doors  to  which 
the  Italians  seem  originally  to  have  been  less  susceptible  than 
the  Teutonic  race.  And  both  he  and  his  successors,  as  long 
as  they  adhered  to  the  genius  of  their  own  school,  without 
attempting  to  affect  the  style  which  belongs  to  another  race  and 
climate,  maintained  a  distinguished  rank.  And  their  works 
which  remain  to  us,  especially  those  of  Hans  Memting,  Quentin 
Matsys,  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  an  artist  of  the  short-lived 
Dutch  branch  of  this  school,  have  much  real  beauty  as  well  as 
graphic  force.  A  line  of  painters  may  be  traced  onwards  in 
Germany,  none  of  them  of  much  note  until  we  come  to  Albert 
Durer,  Holbein,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  with  whom  the  purely 
northern  Teutonic  school  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.  The 
spreading  influence  of  Italian  art  had  enfeebled  and  paralyzed  it. 
Theological  controversies  and  political  disturbances  annihilated 
it.  But  during  its  vigour  it  conferred  many  and  lasting  benefits 
on  its  southern  neighbours,  and,  to  use  Lord  Lindsay's  words — 

^'  Colouring — ^landscape  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive, individuality  and  the  domestic  sentiment,  with  all  they  lead  to  of 
good  and  evil — and  the  art  of  painting  in  oils,  may  be  reckoned 
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among  the  contributions  of  the  North  to  the  common  treasury  of 
European  art." 

Here  our  sketch  of  Lord  Lindsay's  work  closes;  and  our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  filled  three 
octavo  volumes,  and  yet  have  brought  his  history  scarcely  further 
than  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    We  confess  we  re- 

1'oice  that  he  has  treated  of  this  early  period  so  much  in  detail. 
i  is  the  period  of  which,  historically,  we  know  less  than  almost 
of  any  other,  and  from  no  source  is  so  living  a  light  cast  upon 
history  as  from  contemporary  works  of  art,  and  from  the  toucnes 
of  domestic  and  civic  life  which  the  biographies  of  artists  ofl;en 
afford.  There  is  a  strange  chasm  between  ancient  history  and 
modern,  and  but  few  persons  can  trace  any  very  definite  path- 
way across  it.  With  most  of  ns  ancient  history  has  been  the 
earUest  study.  There  is  something  so  poetic  in  its  myths,  so 
attractive  in  its  legends,  so  little  involved  in  its  politics,  that  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  interesting  young  minds  and  imbuing 
them  with  a  taste  for  historical  pursuits.  When  at  a  later 
,  period  we  bemn  to  contemplate  our  position  in  the  world,  and 
to  mingle  in  the  active  stirring  life  around  us,  modem  society 
attracts  our  curiosity.  We  long  to  know  how  it  came  to  be  the 
artificial  complicated  thing  which  it  now  is;  how  the  present 
boundaries  wnich  circumscribe  nations  came  to  be  defined ;  how 
their  distant  colonial  possessions  came  to  be  attached  to  them ;  by 
what  treaties  their  present  alliances  were  formed ;  by  what  pro- 
cesses their  present  constitutions  were  moulded.  Modem  histoiy 
meets  these  inquiries,  and  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  it. 
But  as  we  advance  to  maturer  reflection,  fresh  difficulties  arise. 
We  long  to  connect  the  dreamy  world  of  our  childhood  with  the 
real  matter-of-fact  life  of  the  present  day.  We  long  to  find  the 
link  between  ancient  history  and  modern,  and  we  feel  that  until 
we  have  found  it  we  can  never  take  any  comprehensive  view  of 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  this  world  which  we  inhabit.  It 
is  just  here  that  historical  materials  are  peculiarly  meagre.  For 
ancient  history  we  have  numerous  writings  of  contemporary 
authors,  numerous  remaining  works  of  art.  For  modern  history 
M'e  have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  legal  and  political  docu- 
ments, of  works  of  art  and  of  literature,  of  autobiographies  and 
of  epistolary  correspondence.  But  what  have  we  for  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  What  materials  to  answer  the  inquiry.  How  the  ancient 
world  became  modern  ?  How  the  languages  of  ancient  times 
were  moulded  into  the  dialects  of  modem  Europe?  How  the 
wild  forest-covered  Germany  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  became  the 
fruitful  well-cultivated  Germany  of  our  day,  whilst  the  busy, 
stirrinrr  Latium,  with  its  cities  and  its  villas,  has  been  changed 
into  tlic  desolate   Campagna?      How  the  wild   and  martial 
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Gaul  of  Caesar's  time  was  moulded  into  the  flippant,  witty 
Frenchman  of  Voltaire's  age  ?  and  how  the  painted  Briton  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago  has  oecome  the  spruce  English  gentleman 
of  our  day  ?  What  we  want  is  to  detect,  step  by  step,  now  these 
transformations  were  effected ;  and  it  seems  almost  necessary  that 
we  should  do  so,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  transforma- 
tions themselves.  But  where  are  we  to  find  the  needftil  assist- 
ance? Where  shall  we  obtain  the  polarized  ray  which  may 
detect  the  crystal  in  the  very  act  of  formation,  and  announce  to 
us,  by  its  momentarily  varying  hues,  when  each  fresh  particle  is 
deposited,  each  new  layer  formed?  Our  ordinary  historical 
works  leave  us  wholly  in  the  dark.  Even  Gibbon,  notwithstand- 
ing his  splendid  writing  and  industrious  research — notwithstand- 
ing the  steadiness  and  power  with  which  he  bears  us  on  amid 
the  inundations  of  Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals,  and  Lom- 
bards, and  Avars,  and  Saracens,  and  Tartars,  until,  as  from  the 
churning  of  the  ocean,  we  see  modem  Europe  arise,  fresh, 
glittering,  and  clothed  in  complete  attire — even  he  is  unable  to 
throw  more  than  a  pale  moonlight  on  the  period  of  turmoil,  or 
to  bring  us  into  any  near  communion  with  the  spirits  of  those 
troubled  waters.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  ancient 
times,  and  among  the  heroes  of  modem  ages,  we  have  many 
associates  with  wnora  we  are  intimate,  many  friends  to  whom  we 
are  attached ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages,  between  the  sixth  and 
the  twelfth  centuries,  we  have  scarcely  even  an  acquaintance.  It 
is  like  the  terra  incognita  of  our  maps.  We  may  draw  our  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude  across  it,  and  form  our  conclusion 
what  its  climate  must  be,  and  we  may  note  down  a  few  of  its 
names  which  have  reached  us  by  report,  but  we  cannot  deli- 
neate its  topography.  Our  most  honest  course  is,  to  write  over 
the  whole  district — unexplored.  The  only  real  assistance  to 
our  ignorance  is  to  obtain  what  productions  we  may  from  the 
unknown  land.  Precious  are  the  meanest  fragments  which  we 
can  rescue  from  those  dark  ages ;  and  history  owes  much  to  the 
writer  who  will  search  for,  and  describe,  and  register  them.  Lord 
Lindsay  has  done  this ;  and  we  think  that  no  one  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  his  work  without  feeling  that  he  has  been  brought 
into  closer  acquaintance  with  those  mysterious  times,  and  into 
nearer  sympathy  with  the  actors  in  them.  Did  our  space  admit, 
there  are  many  of  Lord  Lindsay's  graphic  sketches  of  the  domes- 
tic groups  and  the  civic  life  of  mediaeval  Italy  which  we  would 
gladly  transcribe.  We  close  our  Article  by  presenting  to  our 
readers  one  or  two,  selected,  however,  from  a  period  scarcely 
so  remote  or  so  obscure  as  that  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring. And,  first,  we  would  cite  a  slight,  yet  interesting  allu- 
sion to  the  intimacy  between  Giotto  and  Dante,    It  is  pleasant 
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to  think  of  friendship  between  such  men,  and  doubtless  much 
affectionate  frankness,  and  much  sparkUng  wit  played  around 
their  more  earnest  communings.  A  trifling  anecdote  is  all  that 
remains  to  us.  It  appears  that  Giotto's  kind  heart  and  graceful 
mind  were  clothed  in  an  external  form  of  remarkable  ugliness 
—it  must  have  been  remarkable,  for  both  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
allude  to  it,  and  Giotto's  children  appear  to  have  inherited  it. 
Dante  could  not  resist  one  day  asking  Giotto  how  he  could  pro- 
duce paintings  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  children  of  such 
surpassing  ugliness.  Giotto  was  at  this  time  painting  at  Padua, 
and  Dante  was  in  banishment  there.  The  old  Guelph  aristo- 
cracy of  Florence  had  finally  expelled  from  the  city  the  Uberti 
and  Ghibelline  nobles  ;  and  although  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  republicanism  and  independence,  they  had  become  as 
corrupt,  as  exclusive,  as  a  faction  which  is  secure  in  power  and 
office  usually  is.  They  resembled  the  Whigs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  day.  The  inferior  aristocracy,  and  in  fact  all  who 
found  that  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  ruling  party,  formed 
themselves  into  an  opposition,  and  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Ghibelline  nobles  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thus 
the  representatives  of  imperial  authority  and  despotic  rule 
became  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  and,  as  had  happened 
under  the  sway  of  the  Pisistratidse  at  Athens,  of  the 
Cypselidse  at  Corinth,  of  Napoleon  in  France,  men  of  genius 
and  men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  their  patronage, 
and  flocked  around  their  standard.  Their  party  became  known 
as  that  of  the  Bianchi,  whilst  the  Guelph  rulers  of  Florence  were 
designated  as  the  Neri.  But  strong  as  the  Bianchi  were  in  the 
support  of  the  GhibelKne  nobles  of  Tuscany,  with  their  fortified 
castles  in  the  Apeninnes  and  their  numerous  trains  of  depen- 
dants, the  Neri  had  a  yet  stronger  friend  in  Charles  of  Anjou, 
the  proteg^  of  the  Pope,  a  newly  established  king  of  Naples, 
who,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs,  desired  to 
exclude  imperial  influence  from  Italy ;  and  so  efficient  was  the 
assistance  he  rendered,  that  the  Bianchi  were  wholly  discomfited 
and  their  partizans  were  banished.  Dante  was  among  the  num- 
ber, and  Florence  incurred  the  re'proach  of  expatriating  the 
citizen  who  loved  her  the  most  ardently,  and  the  poet  whdse  re- 
putation has  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  her  name.  Dante 
went  to  Padua,  and  there  he  found  Giotto  painting  the  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Arena ;  and  truly,  as  Lord  Lindsay  says — 

"  As  we  gaze  upon  those  silent  but  eloquent  walls  now,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  repeople  them  with  the  group  which  in  those  days  must 
have  been  assembled  there.  Giotto  intent  upon  his  work,  his  wife 
Ciuta  admiring  his  progress,  and  Dante  with  abstracted  eye,  alter- 
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nately  conversing  with  his  friend  and  watching  the  gambols  of  the 
children  playing  on  the  grass  before  the  door." 

We  rejoice  that  it  was  reserved  fcnr  Englishmen  to  reveal  from 
beneath  its  coat  of  whitewash  the  portrait  of  Dante,  which  Giotto 
must  have  painted  same  years  before  in  the  Bargello  at  Flo- 
rence ;  and  we  sympathize  with  the  exultation  of  the  Florentines 
as  the  cry  echoed  through  their  streets,  "  L'abbiamo,  il  nostro 
poeta!" 

An  anecdote  of  somewhat  earlier  date^  and  connected  with 
Cimabue,  shall  furnish  our  last  extract. 

"  Cimabue  had  been  painting  a  Madonna  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Ruccellai  family  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  of  the  Dominicans.  Charles 
of  Anjou  happened  to  pass  through  Florence  whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  painting  it,  and  was  taken  to  see  it  at  the  artist's  bottega,  in  a 
garden  outside  the  Porta  San  Piero.  Rumour  had  been  busy,  but  no 
one  had  as  yet  obtained  a  glimpse  of  it.  All  Florence  crowded  in 
after  him.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  Tuscany,  and  when 
finished  it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  followed 
by  the  whole  population,  and  with  such  triumph  and  rejoicings,  that 
the  quarter  where  the  painter  dwelt  obtained  the  name  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  of  Borgo  Allegri." 

How  cheering  to  the  artist,  how  refining  to  the  people,  when 
there  is  such  sympathy  with  the  painter,  such  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art ! 

We  desire  not  to  see  the  good  plain  common  sense  of  Old 
England  one  jot  diminished.  But  w^e  do  wish  to  see  her  sober 
virtues  and  solid  excellences  lighted  up  by  a  sense  of  the  grace- 
ful and  the  beautiful ;  and  we  trust  that  daily  increasing  as  her 
communication  is  with  those  lands  which  have  ever  been  the 
nurseries  of  imagination,  and  the  storehouses  of  art,  she  will 
gather  thence  not  the  gloomy  phantoms  of  superstition,  nor  the 
fetters  of  despotism,  but  poetic  inspirations  and  bright  visions  of 
beauty,  to  cheer  and  adorn  her  island  home. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  English  Vriiv4rsities :  aii  abridged  Translation 
from  ih4  German  of  Yi  A.:  Hu:&£iu  Edited  by  F,  W.  New- 
man.   3  vols*    1843. 

2.  HawksUme.  A  Tale  of  and  for  England  in  184-.  2  vols. 
1845. 

3.  Tales  by  a  Barrister^    3  vols.     1844. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  Improvement  of  the  present  Examination 
Statute,  ^c.    By  tke  Rev.  O.  Goedon.     1847. 

Although  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article  works 
which  relate  to  both  the  great  English  Universities,  Oxford  alone 
is  our  subject  for  the  present.  In  dealing  with  such  a  topic, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  linger  on  the  poetics  of  the  theme. 
Standing  out  as  it  does,  separate  and  distinct,  in  its  external  form 
and  intellectual  tend^icies,  from  the  realities  of  the  present  day, 
and  connecting  itself  so  closely  with  the  traditions  of  tne  past,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  observer  finds  his  thoughts  instinctively 
pm-suing  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  practical  course.  Even  the 
mere  tourist  feels  that  he  has  passed  into  a  new  scene.  Every 
thing  round  him  testifies  that  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  place 
are  emphatically  its  own ;  as  unlike  those  of  London,  or  Birming- 
ham, or  Manchester,  as  the  academic  edifices  to  the  buildings  of 
ordinary  towns.  To  the  thoughtful  mind  the  change  is  even 
more  striking.  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  pecu- 
Harities  of  an  University,  we  should  not  have  been  prepared  for 
so  marked  a  contrast.  That  the  abstract  should  here  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  concrete — theory  to  detail — things  speculative  to 
things  practical ;  that  the  beauty  of  an  idea  should  find  favour, 
with  but  slight  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  present  wants ;  that 
old  forms  should  be  as  it  were  stereotyped  and  cherished  with 
superstitious  reverence ; — all  this  is  natural,  and  on  a  compre- 
hensive view  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  deplored.  But  he 
finds  more  than  this.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  aca- 
demic tone  is  far  more  decidedly  severed  from  that  of  the  world 
beyond  its  pale.  Every  thing  is  judged  of  by  a  peculiar  stand- 
ard. Every  scale,  moral,  intellectual,  or  sesthetical,  is  adjusted 
on  peculiar  principles.  The  University  seems  to  stand  as  an 
island  in  society ;  and  the  more  attentively  it  is  viewed,  the  more 
startUng  does  its  isolation  appear. 

We  fear  our  description  is  not  perfectly  intelligible.  May  we 
be  allowed  the  aid  of  a  fanciful  analogy?  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  have  seen  the  noble  conservatory  at  Chatsworth — one  of 
the  few  works  of  art  in  this  country  which  rival  the  magnificence 
of  nature.     The  grandeur  of  the  scale  helps  the  imagmation  to 
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forget  the  real  scene,  and  we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  some 
southern  clime.  On  every  side  the  eye  is  met  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  whose  names  have  long  been  to  English  ears  names 
of  romance  and  poetry.  Meanwhile  the  air  is  oppressive, 
while  it  confirms  the  illusion ;  and  when  we  emerge,  the  first 
feeling  is  apt  to  be — even  before  turning  to  admire  once  again 
the  more  than  royal  magnificence  of  the  conception — that  of 
thankfulness  for  our  fresh  English  breezes,  albeit  unperfumed 
by  the  orange-tree  or  the  myrtle.  Just  such  is  Oxford  to  a 
thoughtful  stranger ;  a  glorious  fabric  richly  stored,  but  where, 
for  want  of  the  fresh  current  of  conflicting  opinion,  the  mind 
breathes  a  close  and  languid  air.  For  ourselves,  we  are  accli- 
mated ;  we  have  learned  to  inhale  it,  without,  we  trust,  yielding 
to  any  relaxing  influence ;  and,  for  a  while  at  least,  we  could  be 
well  content  to  range,  whether  in  presence  or  in  fancy,  among 
the  exotics  of  academic  culture. 

Yet  we  dare  not  linger  long.  It  is  no  time  for  the  friends  of 
the  Enghsh  Universities  to  indulge  in  dreamy  sentiment ;  it  is 
no  time  to  shut  their  ears  to  murmurs  to  which  the  country  is 
not  deaf;  least  of  all  is  it  a  time  to  close  their  eyes  to  the 
real  causes  of  these  discontents,  or  forget,  that  when  a  nation  is 
in  progress,  no  institution  can  stand  still,  without  losing  her 
place  among  the  supporters  of  that  nation's  greatness. 

Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  Oxford  ?  Or  has  it  come  upon  her 
already?  We  think  not.  She  is  in  many  things  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age — ^in  not  a  few  opposed  to  it :  she  has  drifted  out 
of  the  current  and  seems  nearly  becalmed;  but  she  has  groimded 
on  no  sand-bank,  she  has  struck  upon  no  rock ; — ^lighter  vessels 
sweep  by  her  in  the  distance,  while  her  sails  are  scarcely  filled ; 
but  in  the  storm  it  is  her  masts  which  ride  most  proudly  over 
the  waves ;  and  in  the  great  battle  of  opinion,  we  doubt  not 
she  will  be  found  in  her  place,  her  flag  flying  the  highest,  her 
thunder  roaring  the  loudest,  her  crew  the  boldest  to  grapple 
with  the  enemies  of  Truth. 

We  shall  startle. many  of  our  readers  by  the  strength  of  our 
assertions.  For  the  fashion  has  gone  abroad  of  slighting  the  in- 
tellectual strength  of  both  the  English  Universities,  but  most 
especially  of  Oxford.  And  yet  even  those  who  profess  to  look 
down  upon  her  are  not  insensible  to  her  power.  Why  all  this 
eagerness  of  attack  ?  Why  so  intense  a  desire  to  throw  open  her 
gates  to  all  classes  of  the  community  ?  Not  merely  for  her  rich 
endowments ;  the  very  vehemence  of  the  assault  is  a  confession 
that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  she  wields  an  influence  of  prodigious 
power — an  influence  which  tells  more  than  that  of  any  other 
single  institution  on  the  social  state  and  progress  of  the  coimtry. 
Her  system  may  be  good  or  bad — it  may  expand  or  it  may  dwarf 
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our  intellectual  growth :  such  as  it  is,  it  is  to  it  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  mental  training  is  intrusted.  The  more  clearly, 
then,  you  mark  the  contrast  between  this  system  and  the  temper 
of  the  times,  the  more  do  you  establish  the  certainty  of  its  power. 
That  it  exists,  is  an  evidence  of  its  vitality.  Were  its  roots  not 
deeply  fixed,  it  must  long  ago  have  been  carried  down  the  stream. 

But,  in  truth,  both  within  and  without  the  University  pale, 
her  peculiarities  are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  permanence 
of  her  institutions  has  partly  deceived  even  her  friends,  and 
greatly  misled  the  majority  of  her  assailants.  As,  in  looking  on 
a  river,  we  seem  to  have  always  before  us  the  very  same  body 
of  water,  though  in  fact  the  eddy,  or  ripple,  or  cataract  we  gaze 
on,  is  perpetually  receiving  new  particles  to  assume  in  turn  the 
one  unchanging  form,  so  under  the  unaltered  usages  of  the 
University,  the  stream  of  progress  has  never  ceased  to  run  on. 
Though  all  that  meets  the  eye  be  the  same  as  in  days  Very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  her  constituent  elements  have  never  in  reality 
been  stagnant ;  she  has  shared  the  general  advance  of  society, 
keeping  pretty  nearly  the  same  relative  position  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  each  successive  generation. 

This  becomes  very  evident  on  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Huber,  in  the  English  dress  in  which  it  is  presented 
by  ;Mr.  Newman.  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  its  historical  details. 
We  suspect  that  we  should  have  given  the  Editor  a  welcome  all 
the  more  hearty,  had  he  come  before  us  unincumbered  by  the 
weight  of  his  German  ally.  No  doubt,  there  is  something  gained 
in  having  the  testimony  to  facts  of  a  witness  free  of  all  suspicion 
of  partizanship.  No  doubt,  also,  the  characteristic  industry  of 
our  "  plodding"  neighbours  may  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light  many  curiosities  of  academical  history  which  might  have 
escaped  an  English  eye.  So  that  in  the  volumes  before  us — 
which  Mr.  Newman,  in  mercy  to  our  British  impatience,  has 
most  judiciously  reduced  within  the  limits  of  an  abridged  trans- 
lation— ^we  have  probably  a  much  ftiUer  picture  of  the  earlier 
academic  scenes,  and  a  more  satisfactory  historical  analysis  of 
existing  institutions  and  customs,  than  would  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Editor,  had  he  drawn  on  his  own  resources  alone.  ELaving 
said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  praise,  we  have  said  all.  The 
speculations  of  the  author  are  too  shallow,  as  well  as  in  many 
instances  too  inconsistent,  to  attract  much  attention  ;  while,  even 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  he  stands  greatly  indebted  to  his 
Editor  for  not  a  few  corrections  in  important  details,  as  Well  as 
for  the  recasting  of  his  rough-hewn  materials  into  a  readable 
shape.  His  opinions  of  Oxford,  as  it  was  or  as  it  is,  we  shall 
therefore  leave  untouched ;  but,  before  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  considering  her  defects,  and  the  possible  means  of 
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removing  them,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  ponderous  labours 
in  setting  before  our  readers  an  historical  outline  of  her  rise 
and  progress. 

Her  origin  is  obscure.  M.  von  Huber  discusses  at  full  length 
— at  length  too  full  for  clearness — the  old  disputed  question  of 
Alfred's  connexion  with  the  University.  Wo  spare  our  readers 
the  details :  it  rests  in  part  on  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  a  pas- 
sage in  an  MS.  once  in  the  possession  of  Camden  the  antiquarian. 
But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  arises,  not  from  conjlicting  evidence, 
but  from  the  extreme  scantiness  of  evidence  on  either  side.  Out 
of  the  mist  and  darkness,  however,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is 
involved,  this  gleam  of  truth  seems  to  emerge,  that  about  the 
time  of  Alfred,  we  find  the  first  distinguishable  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence at  Oxford  of  certain  schools  of  learning,  which  continued 
from  that  period  to  develop  and  establish  themselves,  till  out  of 
the  crude  elements  there  came  forth  the  full-formed  University. 

A  more  important  question  is  the  degree  of  connexion  which 
existed  between  the  University  in  its  infancy  and  the  Church, 
as  the  great  mother  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  long  period  between  the  era  of  Alfred  and 
the  revival  of  litierature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Oxford, 
as  elsewhere,  learning,  such  as  learning  then  was,  found  the  only 
possible  shelter  under  the  fostering  wings  of  the  Church.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that,  even  then,  the  connexion  was  by  any 
means  so  close  as  in  most  of  the  continental  Universities.  Ox- 
ford was  not  then  an  episcopal  city  ;  the  academic  nursery  had 
not,  like  that  of  Paris,  the  stately  screen  of  ecclesiastical  growth 
interposed  between  it  and  the  wild  world  without.  The  founda- 
tion was  royal,  not  ecclesiastical ;  while,  very  early  in  her  history, 
we  have  the  germ  of  her  peculiar  collegiate  system,  in  the  Halls 
and  Inns  in  which  her  students  already  lived,  apart  from  the 
non-academic  townsmen.  Already,  therefore,  Oxford  was  begin- 
ning to  be  marked  out,  as  a  world  within  a  world ;  her  waters  were 
even  then  refusing  to  mingle  with  the  stream  of  common  life. 

We  gladly  escape  to  regions  of  clearer  light.  With  the  twelfth 
century  came  an  incipient  revival  of  letters,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Opinions  will  difier  as  to  the 
amount  of  good  and  evil  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Western 
Europe  by  the  introduction,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  writings, — "  the  works 
of  Aristotle,"  to  use  the  expression  of  F.  Schlegel,  *'  translated 
or  rather  burlesqued  into  Arabic,  and  thence  turned  again  into 
Latin,  till  at  last  they  became  often  perfectly  unintelligible."  * 
Of  this,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  epoch  was  one  of 

♦  Philosophy  oi  Hintory.    Standa^  Library  Edition,  p.  375. 
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mtellectiial  awakening,  when  schools,  and  universities,  and 
Churches,  and  nations  oegan  to  rouse  themselves  from  sleep,  and 
look  back  wondering  at  their  former  lethargy.  At  this  point, 
we  enter  on  the  true  history  of  Oxford ;  and  retaining,  as  she 
does  even  yet,  the  impress  of  those  old  scholastic  days,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  favourite  studies  of  the  age. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  our  author  truly  hints  at,  that  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  received  by 
the  Church  with  far  from  friendly  feelings.  It  was  then  an  in- 
novation, running  counter  on  many  points  to  established  dogmas, 
and  undermining  the  authority  of  Erigena  and  her  other  ackiiow- 
ledged  Doctors. 

"The  Church,  too,"  says  Dr.  Hampden,  "looked  upon  tlie  Peri- 
patetic school  with  shyness  and  aversion  at  the  first,  regarding  it  as 
atheistic  and  impious,  the  resource  of  heresy  and  religious  perfidy ; 
whereas  towards  the  Platonic  system  the  early  doctors  entertained  a 
tacit  partiality,  amidst  their  actual  hostility  to  the  professors  of  that 
system.  Opposing  Platonism,  as  a  sect  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of 
Christianity,  they  still  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  intermixture  of  its 
speculations  with  the  vital  truths  of  the  religion.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  crept  into  the  Church  imperceptibly,  and 
even  against  the  consent  of  the  Church.  No  compromise  took  place 
between  its  disciples  and  the  members  of  the  Church." — Bampton 
Lectures  J  p.  11. 

But  Some  will  never  fall  for  want  of  willingness  to  bend. 
Scholajsticism  was  too  strong  for  her  to  cope  with  as  an  enemy  ; 
die  accepted  it  as  an  ally,  and  dealt  out  Aquinas  higher  hon- 
ours than  she  had  ever  given  to  Erigena — embalmed  his  memory 
ami  adopted  hira  as  a  Saint.  What,  then,  was  this  mighty  Scho- 
lasticism ?  and  in  what  did  the  grand  intellectual  revolution  con- 
sist, which  enthroned  it  over  the  minds  of  Christendom  ? 

The  true  idea  of  it  seems  to  be  that  drawn  out  by  Dr.  Hamp- 
den in  the  elaborate  treatise  above  referred  to  ;  that,  in  the  form 
which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Aquinas,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation  between  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings of  philosophy  and  the  authoritative  doctrines  of  faith. 
The  limits  of  legitimate  speculation  were  already  infallibly  de- 
termined, when  this  new  system  of  word-splitting  analysis  appear- 
&L  Beyond  those  limits,  no  orthodox  theologian  might  presume 
to  expatiate.  But  within  the  enclosed  area — the  happy  valley 
of  Catholicism,  fenced  in  by  its  mountain-ranges  of  traditionary 
precedents^  with  here  and  there  the  iron  gate  of  church  authority 
— ^within  the  bounds  thus  prescribed  to  the  faithful,  the  mind 
was  graciously  permitted  to  range  at  pleasure  and  speculate  as 
it  would.     Hence,  naturally,  there  arose  an  unhealthy  and  artifi- 
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cial  system:  the  mind,  furnished  with  a  powerful  instrument, 
trained  to  its  use,  yet  forbidden  to  give  it  free  play,  wasted  its 
energies  in  laborious  trifling,  or  at  best  spent  months  on  work 
for  which  days  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  covered  pages 
with  discussions  which  might  easily  have  been  condensed  into 
sentences. 

Further,  and  this  was  a  more  serious  blemish,  the  intellectual 
honesty  of  the  reasoner  was  sacrificed  to  his  orthodoxy.  He 
durst  not  look  for  Truth :  he  must  take  for  granted  that  he  had 
found  her.  All  that  he  was  warranted  to  ask  was,  not  Whefre 
is  Truth  ?  but.  What  is  tim  Truth  which  the  Church  has  de- 
livered to  me  in  Her  decrees  and  formularies  ?  He  could  not 
be  the  bold  adventurer  careering  from  sea  to  sea  in  search  of  an 
unknown  El-Dorado ;  nor  yet  the  scientific  explorer,  marking 
with  patient  skill  the  natural  signs,  which  tell  him  where  to  look 
for  the  golden  mine ;  nor  yet,  again,  the  miner  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  working  through  unpromising  strata  to  find  the  hard- 
won  treasure.  We  shall  look  for  him  in  vain  where  winds 
blow  freely  over  sea  or  mountain  ;  we  shall  not  find  him  where 
there  is  need  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  intellectual  fearless- 
ness :  like  his  contemporary  alchemists,  he  is  shut  up  in  the  nar- 
row laboratory,  his  materials  contained  in  the  crucible,  his  labour 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  set  free  by  analysis  the  gold  which  he 
believes  to  be  already  in  his  hand.  Well  had  it  been  if  his 
Faith  had  never  deceived  him ;  but  alas !  too  often,  like  the 
alchemist  again,  he  was  working  on  materials  which  contained 
neither  gold  nor  the  constituent  elements  of  gold.  .  Science  did 
her  utmost  in  both  fields ;  in  both  the  failure  was  complete. 
Man  cannot  make  gold  out  of  baser  metal  by  all  the  ingenuity 
of  his  chemistry :  man  cannot  make  pure  truth  out  of  the  de- 
crees and  decisions  of  a  Church  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  most 
subtle  and  most  persevering  logic. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  it  had  not  always  been 
so — at  least  not  to  the  same  extent — even  through  the  progress 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Between  the  time  of  Erigena  and  that 
of  Aquinas,  the  movement  had  been  in  this  respect  retrograde, 
while  learning  and  general  intelligence  were,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
vancing. Never  did  corsair  rove  more  fearlessly,  than  did  John 
Scotus  Erigena  through  the  untried  waters  of  metaphysics. 
Essentially  a  philosopher,  his  theology  was  little  more  than  the 
dress  in  which  he  clothed  his  Platonism.  His  conclusions  were 
drawn,  not  from  the  decrees  of  Councils,  with  which  they  might 
or  might  not  agree,  but  from  abstract  speculations  on  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  truth.  Plainly,  there  was  a  third  alterna- 
tive, which  he  failed  to  perceive,  the  recognition  of  the  one 
infallible  standard,  the  divine  centre  to  which,  in  matters  of 
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religious  speculation,  the  radiating  lines  of  all  true  philosophy 
converge.  Probably,  also,  if  we  compare  Erigena  with  his 
antagonists,  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  precise  doctrines 
which  he  held,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  free  inquirer  went  farther  astray  than  they  who  Ustened  to 
the  voice  of  the  true  oracle,  as  sounded  back  by  the  imperfect 
echo  of  creeds  and  Councils  and  tradition.  Witness  his  con- 
troversy with  Gotteschalcus  on  Predestination  and  Free- Will, 
in  which  speculative  views  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  stand 
opposed  to  Augustine's  expositions  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  wnen  we  turn  from  theological  ques- 
tions and  the  subjects  of  personal  faith  to  the  wide  domain  of 
pure  philosophy,  it  is  Uke  coming  to  a  spring  of  water  in  the 
Sahara  to  meet  with  passages  like  this — 

"  I  am  not  so  fearM  of  authority,  and  I  do  not  so  dread  the  rage 
of  minds  of  small  intelligence,  as  to  hesitate  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
thiogs  which  reason  clearly  unfolds  and  with  certainty  demonstrates ; 
tiiere  are,  moreover,  subjects  of  which  we  need  only  discourse  with 
the  learned,  for  whom  nothing  is  more  sweet  to  hear  than  the  truth, 
and  nothing  more  delightful  to  investigate,  or  more  beautiful  to  con- 
template, when  found." — Guizot's  Hist  of  Civilization,  ch.  29. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recognise  it  as  a  triumph  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  investigation,  that  neither  Popes  nor  theo- 
logians, in  the  days  of  their  proudest  supremacy,  were  able  to 
xrush  the  bold  champion  of  the  intellectual  privileges  of  the 
mind. 

We  have  not  forgotten  our  proper  subject,  and  therefore  shrink 
from  a  vnder  digression.  But  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark, 
that  even  now  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  assert  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  freely  searching  for  truth ; — not  to  prove  that  to  be 
true  which  we  have  already  embraced,  but  fearlessly  to  examine 
what  is  true ;  using,  but  not  bowing  to  the  authority  of  any  man  or 
hody  of  men.  By  cowardice  in  this  respect  our  theology  has  been 
cramped,  and  our  philosophical  range  contracted ;  because  think- 
ers were  afraid  to  look  boldly  to  the  Bible,  in  the  first  case,  and  to 
the  natural  laws  of  mind  and  matter,  in  the  second.  May  we 
venture,  in  lieu  of  further  remarks,  to  auote  without  absolutely 
adopting,  the  emphatic  and  almost  startling  aphorism  of  Cole- 
ridge— "  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than 
Truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  Church  better 
than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all."  * 

Still,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  with  Schlegel,  that  the 
sulwtitution  of  the  scnolastic  logic  for  what  he  calls  "  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  first  great  original  thinkers  of  Christian  Europe" — 

*  Aids  to  Reflection,  Moral  and  Religions,  Aph.  xxt. 
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Erigena,  Anselm,  Abelard,  and  St.  Bernard — was  altogether  a 
degeneracy.  We  admire  in  Erigena  that  of  which  Schlegel 
seems  to  make  no  account — ^the  freedom  and  independence  of 
his  thinking.     But  of  his  Platonism  in  itself — or  ratner  his  neo- 

I)latonism  of  the  Alexandrian  school — our  judgment  must  be  far 
ess  favourable.  That  Plato's  mind  was  far  more  religious  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  none  can  doubt.  Nor,  again,  that  his  philosophy  was 
a  more  religious  philosophy,  striking  its  roots  deeper  in  the  soil 
of  the  human  mind,  and  di'awing  attention  to  those  wants  which 
Christianity  came  to  supply.  From  this  very  depth,  however, 
this  earnestness  of  Platonism,  arose  its  special  danger — the  danger 
that  men  might  mistake  what  was  like  truth  for  that  which  was 
truth  itself.  In  the  effort  to  amalgamate  their  old  belief  with 
the  new,  such  men  as  Clement  and  Origen  forgot  too  often  the 
distinction  between  human  reasonings  and  Divine  revelation,  and 
spoilt  the  accuracy  of  their  philosophy  quite  as  much  as  they 
corrupted  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  Hear  Plato  speak  as  a 
heathen,  and  no  loftier  sounds  ever  issued  from  uninspired  lips. 
Hear  the  pseudo-platonist  mimic  the  utterance  of  Christianity : 
it  is  a  feeble  parody,  a  cold  shadow  of  Truth. 

In  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  semblance  of 
Christian  results.  The  formal  teaching  of  his  system  was  so  un- 
equivocally pagan,  not  to  say  atheistic,  that  the  most  sanguine 
eclectic  must  have  despaired  of  reconciling  his  opinions  yaw.  the 
doctrinal  statements  or  the  Gospel.  There  remained  that  whicL 
was  really  serviceable ; — his  logical  method,  his  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, his  clear  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  The  two  latter  qualifications  of  their  teacher  were  but 
little  appreciated  by  his  scholastic  disciples,  because,  in  truth, 
the  versions  and  commentators  in  which  they  studied  him  had 
left  but  slight  traces  of  them  remaining.  His  logic — or  at  least 
the  logical  system  fathered  upon  liim — was  the  idol  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and,  with  all  the  faults  above  adverted  to,  it  was  certainly 
a  safer  exercise  to  attempt  to  reason  out,  on  the  principles  of 
philosophical  analysis,  the  science  of  Christian  Theology,  than 
to  seek  to  blend  into  one  system  the  guesses  of  heathen  specula- 
tion with  the  clear  truth  revealed  by  God.  The  one  process 
distorted  the  form  of  Truth ;  the  other  corrupted  her  substance. 
The  one  disturbed  the  streams;  the  other  polluted,  though 
often  with  most  beautiful  colouring,  the  waters  at  the  fountain- 
head.  No  doubt,  the  discriminating  student  of  Plato  ranges 
through  a  far  wider  field,  and  takes  a  far  higher  flight.  No 
doubt,  also,  he  drinks  in  far  purer  wisdom,  and  gains  incal- 
culably more  to  elevate  his  thoughts  of  all  that  concerns  man, 
his  being,  and  his  destiny.  But  this  is  for  a  well-balanced 
mind ;,— a  mind  capable,  indeed,  of  imaginative  conceptions,  but 
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KlK)oled  to  bridle-in:  imaginatioD,  when  it  would  snatch  the  reins 
from  reason's  grasp.  We  need  not  tell  the  admirer  of  Plato, 
that  it  is  not  to  him  we  can  come  for  such  schooUng ;  far  less 
to  his  Alexandrian  disciples.  Any  mind  fed  on  a  Platonic  diet 
wotdd  soon  lose  the  discriminating  appetite  of  health : — it  would 
revel  in  the  luxury  of  unrestrained  mysticism,  without  perceiv- 
ing Plato's  under-current  of  deep  and  practical  thought.  Against 
this  danger  the  Aristotelian  memod  guards ; — cold,  rigid,  and  un- 
imaginative, it  presents  as  little  to  attract  the  fancy,  as  the  school- 
room and  spelling-book  to  a  volatile  child ;  but,  as  the  child, 
first  "  creeping  l3:e  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  with  envious 
glances  at  the  free  birds  of  heaven,  soon  finds  an  unlooked-for 
interest  in  the  lessons,  so  the  mind,  checked  and  disciplined 
under  the  severe  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite,  finds  a  healthier 
pleasure  than  before  in  its  new-found  accuracy  of  thought  and 
reasoning. 

Much  more,  then,  must  this  be  true  of  the  two  systems  as 
applied  to  the  work  of  education.  And  thus — coming  back  at 
last  to  Oxford— it  is  with  no  feelings  of  unqualified  regret  that 
we  contemplate  the  introduction  of  the  scnolastic  philosophy, 
properly  so  called.  Imperfect  as  was  the  acquaintance  with 
Aristotle — ^repressed  as  the  mental  energies  were  by  the  incubus 
of  ecclesiastical  authority— it  yet  offered  the  best  training  which 
the  times  admitted  of,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
preparing  the  way  for  days  of  more  vigorous,  or  at  least  better- 
directed  efforts. 

For  surely  we  bring  with  us,  as  more  than  an  apology  for  this 
long  digression,  a  higher  estimate  than  is  usually  formed  of  the 
tigour  of  mediaeval  intellect.  It  is  often  imputed  to  Oxford,  as 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  modem  advancement, 
that  she  retains  as  the  basis  of  her  philosophical  system  the  worn- 
out  pedantry  of  the  schools.  Now,  we  do  not  inquire  for  the  pre- 
sent how  far  she  is  judicious  in  her  choice.  On  the  merits  and 
defects  of  Aristotle  as  an  elementary  teacher,  we  shall  have  a 
few  words  to  say,  when  we  come  down  to  present  times.  But 
this  at  least  we  may  say  at  once,  that  it  betrays  ignorance,  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  days  of  the 
schoolmen.  Like  knight-errants,  they  often  spent  their  energies 
in  enterprises  more  Quixotic  than  profitable ;  but  wo  be  to  the 
rash  gallant  who  should  lightly  break  a  lance  with  such  cham- 
pions as  Erigena  or  Aquinas  I  No  ;  they  were  no  drivellers — 
no  dwarfs  in  intellectual  stature.  There  were  giants  in  those 
days.  K  physical  science  languished,  and  the  field  of  mind 
was  superficially  tilled,  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  want  of  power, 
but  in  the  want  of  freedom,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  law  that 
science;  like  man,  must  bav^  its  creeping  infancy,  before  it  can 
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run  with  the  speed  and  firmness  of  manhood.  In  the  mere  play 
of  the  logical  powers — the  abihty  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies 
of  any  given  subject — the  writers  individually  display  an  amount 
of  cultivated  acuteness,  which  would  have  ranked  them  high 
among  the  foremost  men  of  any  later  age.  To  doubt  this,  on 
the  ground  of  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  more  enlight- 
ened views  of  modem  times,  is  an  error  like  that  of  those  who 
would  doubt  the  generalship  of  Hannibal  or  Caesar,  because  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  systems  and  appliances  of  modem  strategy. 
In  a  word,  Oxford  has  received  from  the  Middle  Ages  the  legacy 
of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  She  may,  perchance,  have  nsed  it 
unwisely ;  it  may  be  that  she  has  hoarded  it  too  carefully ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  she  may  have  preserved  too  scrupulously  the 
arrangements  and  furniture  of  the  antique  edifice  :  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  in  itself  like  one  of  our  old  English  palaces,  a 
legacy  rich  with  noble  associations — the  mark,  to  Oxford,  of  her 
pedigree,  uniting  her  link  by  link  with  one  of  the  proudest  lines 
of  intellectual  ancestry. 

We  write  the  more  freely,  because  the  very  next  point  which 
we  have  to  touch  on  brings  us  into  colHsion  with  the  worshipper 
of  mediaeval  days.  In  the  period  from  the  rise  of  scholasticism 
to  the  Reformation,  two  circumstances  demand  our  notice  :  the 
relation  of  the  University  to  the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the 
City  of  Oxford — and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Collegiate 
system.     And,  first,  its  external  relations. 

Those  who  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  days  of  romance 
and  chivalry,  will  find  little  pleasure  in  perusing  Professor  Ruber's 
account  of  the  rise  of  our  Universities.  Assuredly,  it  was  no 
gentle  palm-like  growth,  in  halcyon  days  of  Catholic  repose ; 
turbulence  and  riot  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  infant  institution ; 
every  movement  was  carried  on  by  "  physical  force "  quite  as 
much  as  by  dint  of  logic  or  eloquence ;  Nation  fought  against 
Nation — College  against  College — the  University  against  the 
City;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  "the  unparalleled 
extension  of  corporate  rights  won  by  the  University,  was  not 
more  obtained  through  the  Chancellor,  than  fought  out  by  an 
academic  mob." — Chap.  iii.  §  36. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  worth  our  while  to  take  any  notice  of 
this  pugnacious  spirit,  had  it  been  confined,  like  the  "  town  and 
gown  rows "  of  modern  times,  to  mere  juvenile  ebulUtions  of 
superfluous  physical  energy.  The  indecorous  but  not  very- 
deadly  combats  which  periodically  signalize  the  6th  of  November, 
must  find  a  chronicler,  if  they  are  to  be  chronicled  at  all,  either 
among  freshmen  or  among  proctors  :  if  not  so  recorded,  we  fear 
the  feats  of  valour  then  performed  must  die  away  into  oblivion 
•— "  carent  quia  vate  sacro."    But  the  "  rows"  of  ancient  days 
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were  more  serioiis  matters.  Were  one  who  had  figured  in  them 
to  enter  Oxford  now,  on  a  "  Gunpowder  Plot'*  night,  the  scene 
would  strike  hun  as  tame  rather  than  turbulent;  he  would 
wonder,  not  at  the  amount  of  excitement,  but  at  the  strange 
gentleness  and  innocence  of  the  encounters.  Be  it  observed, 
too,  that  all  this  outward  violence  was  but  the  type  of  the  un- 
ceasing struggles  of  the  University  to  establish  her  independent 
position,  as  in  Grecian  phrase  avrdpfcr}^ — self-relying,  self-go- 
verned— admitting  no  superior  without  the  walls  of  Oxford,  and 
no  rival  power  within.  It  is  true,  that  often  the  spirit  of  strife  was 
stirred  by  the  less  exciting  topic  of  philosophical  controversy : 
reaUsts  and  nominalists  tried  hard  to  cudgel  each  other  into 
sound  views  about  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas.  But,  generally, 
the  contests  were  of  two  kinds ;  either  between  the  two  nations 
of  northernmen  and  southernmen  within  the  University,  or  else 
between  the  University  hei'self,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Oxford,  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  former,  Pro- 
fessor Huber  has  a  theory,  identifying  the  nort/iern  element  with 
the  spirit  of  progress,  the  southern  with  that  of  conservatism. 
In  the  one  he  detects  the  prevalence  of  Germanic  blood,  in  the 
other  of  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon.  It  would  probably  be  more 
than  difficult  to  explain  and  establish  this  distinction  :  he  acknow- 
ledges that  it  is  "  difficult  to  bring  demonstrative  proof."  For 
us  at  least  it  possesses  little  interest,  in  spite  of  the  soothing 
cordial  which  it  enables  him  to  administer  to  our  Scottish  vanity. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  refuse  his  compliments ;  but  at  this  moment 
we  are  more  concerned  to  observe  now  these  feuds  of  the  nations 
served  to  connect  the  University  with  the  movements  and  con- 
troversies of  the  political  world.  The  matters  in  dispute  were 
seldom  purely  academic  ;  the  subjects  rarely  if  ever  those  whose 
interest  was  confined  to  the  lecture-room  or  the  cloister.  In  the 
wars  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  for  example,  the  nations  of  Oxford 
played  a  not  undistinguished  part ;  for  as  yet  the  Universities 
were  the  focus  of  all  feelings  which  agitated  the  public  mind. 
Education  was  almost  confined  to  their  pale ;  and  within  them, 
accordingly,  were  found  the  representatives  of  every  educated 
class.  As  yet,  therefore,  the  pulse  of  Oxford  beat  with  the  boat- 
ings of  the  nation's  heart.  Like  a  land-locked  bay,  she  lay 
indeed  shut  in  from  the  ocean  of  political  strife ;  yet  even  so, 
she  felt  in  the  commotions  of  her  sheltered  waters  the  undula- 
tions of  the  storm-beaten  waves  which  rolled  so  fiercely  without. 
But  other  times  were  at  hand,  and  other  influences  were  al- 
ready at  work.  Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  M. 
Huber's  narrative,  is  the  account  (chap,  v.)  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  privileges  of  the  University,  as  gradually  wrested 
from  the  reluctant  Corporation,   Step  by  step  they  disputed  every 
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inch  of  ground.  House-rent,  prices  of  provisions,  matriculated 
tradesmen  who  were  free  from  the  control  of  the  town,  are  the 
subjects  which  first  meet  us  as  the  occasions  of  contention. 
Eventually,  however,  the  struggle  came  to  turn  on  a  graver  ques- 
tion— the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  two  authorities  in  causes 
which  affected  the  conduct  or  interests  of  academicians.  At  first, 
they  were  left  very  undefined ;  when,  "  from  the  want  of  a  court 
to  try  mixed  causes,  parties  would  often  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands."  Then  came  an  order  from  Henry  III.,  conferring 
the  jurisdiction  on  the  Chancellor,  as  representative  of  tlie 
Bishop  ;  gradually  the  Chancellor  became  an  academic  instead 
of  an  ecclesiastical  officer ;  his  authority  increased  till  it  exas- 
perated beyond  measure  the  now  rich  and  flourishing  Corpora- 
tion ;  discipline  languished  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit, 
the  Chancellor  being  more  ready  to  screen  than  to  punish  aca- 
demical offenders ;  riots  and  outbreaks  followed,  with  varying 
results,  till  they  came  to  a  head  in  what  may  almost  be  called 
the  civil  war  of  1355.  At  last  the  Crown  interfered  authorita- 
tively ;  and,  for  peace'  sake  as  much  as  on  grounds  of  justice, 
confirmed  for  ever  the  privileges  of  the  University.  Both  parties 
wore  wearied  with  a  fray  too  destructive  to  their  interests  to  be 
again  renewed.  The  contest  was  over:  the  academic  victory 
was  dearly  purchased.  Tantae  molis  eratRoinanam  condere  genteni. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  may  seem  perhaps  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation to  disentomb  these  records  of  obsolete  disputes. 
But  we  are  writing,  be  it  remembered,  with  a  view  to  the  ques- 
tion of  University  Keform  ;  and  we  cannot  reconstruct  the 
building  till  we  have  examined  the  foundation,  to  see  what  it 
will  bear.  The  results  of  these  forgotten  struggles  are  living 
realities  now.  We  have  still  to  ask,  as  a  question  not  of  anti- 
quarianism,  but  of  present  and  permanent  importance — what 
was  the  effect  on  Oxford  and  on  England,  of  these  dearly-bought 
and  still  existing  privileges  ?  The  convulsions  of  geological  his- 
tory are  long  past ;  but  their  interest  is  fresh,  because  we  are 
still  treading  on  the  rocks  and  strata  which  sprung  out  of  them. 
So,  too,  no  chronicle  is  out  of  date  which  tells  how  the  strata  of 
institutions  were  laid,  the  successive  principles  one  by  one 
established,  till  the  social  world  assumed  its  existing  form. 

We  ask,  then,  how  has  this  independent  jurisdiction  worked  ? 
We  are  not  jealous  of  it ;  we  see  no  danger  in  its  theory ;  we 
are  willing  to  try  it  simply  by  its  results.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  plain,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
preserve  any  thing  like  peace  or  order,  so  long  as  the  municipal 
authorities  shared  with  the  academical  the  responsibilities  of 
University  discipline.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  A  divided 
allegiance  can  bind  ndtliej;  conscience  n9r  feeling,    Nor  can  a 
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stwmg*  government  be  established  by  a  power  which  is  yet 
battling  on  the  frontiers  for  its  very  existence.     Thus  far,  then, 
we  are   reduced  to   the  alternative  of  granting  either  all  or 
none  of  the  claims  of  the  Univei'sity.     She  must  either  be  the 
independent  potentate  she  has  in  fact  become,  or  else  confine 
her  care  to  mere  instruction,  abandoning  to  others  the  entire 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  academicians.   To  harmonize  co-ordinate 
inrisdictions  is  in  all  cases  hard — in  this,  impracticable ;  since 
Doth  are  local,  and  both  to  be  exercised  over  the  same  parties, 
and  on  the  same  view  of  the  same  transactions.     Are  we,  then, 
prepared  to  call  on  the  University  thus  to  resign  her  functions 
as  moral  guai'dian  of  those  committed  to  her  care  ?     Grave  rea- 
sons surely  must  sufijgest  themselves,  to  prevent  our  returning  a 
hasty  affirmative.     It  must  need  strong  inducements  to  make 
us  desire  to  see  the  academical  youth  deprived  of  the  check 
imposed    by  the   responsible  guardianship    of  the  University. 
Before  we  break  this  valuable  link  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  before  we  reduce  academical  education  to  the  bare  skele- 
ton of  knowledge  imparted,  it  will  require  a  very  strong  case  to 
be  made  out  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  of  this 
important  branch  of  their  duties.     For,  supposing  them  to  be  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  perform  it,  we  stiould  have  but  slight 
regard  for  his  judgment  wno  should  deny  that  the  task  will  tlien 
be  better  performerl,  than   if  undertaken  by  any  extraneous 
power,   -whether    civil,   ecclesiastical,   or    municipal.      Neither 
King  nor  Church,  nor  Corporation,  can,  or  ever  could,  make  it 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  police.     This  is  obvious 
with  respect  to  the  first  and  third  ;  nor  could  the  Church  really 
put  it  on  any  higher  ground  without  assuming,  in  fact,  the 
place  of  an  Univei-sity.     In  the  hands  of  the  University  rulers 
it  is  or  ought  to  be  a  labour  of  love,  as  far  above  the  enforce- 
ment of  police  regulations  as  to  correct  sin  is  nobler  than  to  re- 
press or  punish  crime.     It  is  no  fiction,  but  a  significant  figure, 
which  calls  the  University  our  Alma  Mater.     Theory  is  incom- 
plete and  practice  defective,  in  which  this  element  does  not  find 
a  place,  that  she  is  bound  to  watch  over  her  children  with  true 
motherly  care,  not  simply  as  a  magistrate,  "  ne  quid  detrimenti 
capiat  respiiblicaf^  but  far  more  with  anxious  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prospects  of  her  individual  alumni. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  grave  question,  How  has  this  re- 
sponsibility been  sustained  ?  The  system  was  to  be  tried  by  its 
results.  Its  results !  what  are  they  ?  What  friend  of  Oxford 
but  must  shrink  from  replying  ?  Contrasting  the  fair  outward 
show  with  memory's  dark  colouring  of  average  undergraduate 
life,  does  not  the  whole  fabric  seem  like  a  whited  sepulchre — a 
grave  and  solemn  hypocrisy?     Of  Oxford  as  it  was  in  the  last 
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century  let  "  Eeginald  Dalton"  speak ;  of  Cambridge,  and  a?* 
truly  of  Oxford  as  it  is,  let  us  hear  the  far  more  thoughtfiil  and 
conscientious  author  of  "  The  Tales  by  a  Barrister."  It  is  the 
last  of  these  tales,  "  the  Trustee,"  with  which  alone  we  have  to 
do.  The  sketch  of  undergraduate  follies  is  but  slight,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  one  subject  of  pecuniary  extravagance ;  but  it 
is  graphic,  and  coloured  after  nature :  he  tells  home-truths  with 
no  faltering  tongue ;  and,  passing  though  the  notice  be,  it  is  full 
enough  to  awaken  painful  and  humiliating  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  every  attached  member  of  either  University,  and  distinct 
enough  to  alarm  every  anxious  parent,  as  to  what  may  in  truth 
be  the  prevailing  influences  within  the  time-honourea  precincts 
where  he  has  been  taking  for  granted  that  "  true  religion  and 
useful  learning  do  for  ever  flourish  and  abound." 

Yet  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  system  has  utterly 
failed  which  left  the  body  of  undergraduates  under  academical 
Surveillance  alone.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  which  no  human  machinery  can  ever  do  more 
than  approximate  to  solving.  Our  question  is,  in  substance,  one 
propounded  long  ago — "  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse 
his  way  ?"  Tliere  is  but  one  answer :  vary  the  form  of  the  in- 
quiry as  we  will — put  it,  if  we  choose,  as  applying  to  the  instruc- 
tor, "  Wherewithal  shall  we  cleanse  the  way  of  the  young 
man  ?" — the  same  unvarying  response  comes  sounding  back  from 
the  oracle,  "  By  taking  heed" — by  causing  him  to  take  heed — 
"thereto,  according  to  the  Word."  Systems  of  Academical 
Education  have  to  deal  with  Human  Nature  at  its  most  danger- 
ous crisis — with  the  strong  passions  of  youth  revelling  in  the  first 
lusciousness  of  the  poisoned  draughts  of  pleasure.  The  bent  bow 
suddenly  unstrung — the  fiery  courser  suddenly  let  loose — are 
the  fit  emblems  of  the  freshman  starting  forth  to  run  the  race  of 
life.  He  is  put  on  that  trial  which  so  many  have  loved  to  repre- 
sent in  the  form  of  fable — the  trial  of  his  principles  in  the 
choice  between  good  and  evil.  From  the  necessity  of  making 
that  choice,  of  making  it  for  himself,  by  the  conscious  effort  of 
his  own  mind,  no  earthly  friendship  can  emancipate  him — no 
tenderness  of  earthly  guardianship  can  screen  him.  A  mother's 
prayers  may  follow  him — happy  is  he  who  has  such  effectual,  fer- 
vent prayers — but  they  cannot  alter  the  irrevocable  decree,  that 
virtue,  being  a  habit,  must  be  formed  under  trial — the  good 
soldier  must  be  trained  under  fire ;  and  that  man,  being  account- 
able, must  learn  to  refuse  the  evil,  not  in  ignorance  of  its 
charms,  but  by  deliberate  rejection  of  temptations  known  and  felt. 
Known,  we  mean,  as  temptations,  not  as  pleasures ;  not,  of  course, 
that  he  must  first  taste  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
that  according  to  God's  government  of  the  world,  it  is  "  when 
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sinners  entice*'  him,  that  he  is  trained  to  obey  the  commandment, 
"consent  thou  not."  And  surely  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  ten- 
derest  of  friends  has  taught  us  the  true  tone  of  prayer,  "  not 
that  they  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world ;"  not,  even  if  it  were  possible,  artificially  shel- 
tered from  the  storms  and  blasts  of  temptation,  but  "  kept^^  by 
the  care  of  the  great  husbandman,  strengthened,  supported,  in- 
vigorated for  a  healthy  growth,  in  man's  nigh  privilege  of  offer- 
ing a  reasonable  service. 

Plainly,  then,  it  is  unfair  to  expect  from  any  University  sys- 
tem more  than  this,  that  it  shall  aim  at  strengthening  the  weak- 
ness and  guiding  the  inexperience  of  youth,  so  that  each  as  lie 
passes  through  the  ordeal  may  hear  as  it  were  a  voice  behind 
him,  saying  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  If,  through  laxity 
of  discipline,  the  path  of  vice  is  smoothed,  the  system  is  open  to 
unsparing  attack  ;  but  if  all  that  can  be  said  isy  that  in  spite  of 
systematic  checks  and  friendly  counsels  much  folly  breaks  through 
restraint  and  much  ripens  into  sin,  we  grieve  to  be  once  more 
reminded  of  man's  corruption,  but  we  cannot  Jay  the  melancholy 
spectacle  to  the  charge  of  the  University  rulers.  How  far  the 
details  of  their  arrangements  admit  of  improvement,  we  may 
briefly  consider  before  we  close  our  Article.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  contrary  system,  under  which 
they  would  decline  this  responsibility,  has  been  fuJJy  tested  else- 
where ;  and  assuredly,  if  Oxford  be  put  upon  her  trial  for  the 
results  of  her  moral  discipline,  neither  Germany  nor  Scotland, 
80  far  as  we  can  see,  can  lift  up  their  voice  against  her. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  characteristic  of 
the  English  Universities,  without  which  this  moral  discipline 
must  have  been  found  impracticable.  Without  their  Colleges, 
Beither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  could  ever  have  occupied  their 
present  proud  position.  In  the  early  times  of  which  chiefly  we 
Dave  hitherto  spoken,  there  were  no  Colleges ;  the  University 
consisted  of  Masters  and  Scholars — learned  men  accredited  by 
herself  as  competent  to  teach,  and  students  flocking  in  vast 
nnmberg  to  Oxford  for  the  benefit  of  instruction.  Members  of 
either  class  found  lodgings  where  they  pleased — as  is  the  case 
now  with  respect  to  students  in  the  Scottish  and  in  the  Conti- 
nental Universities.  Soon,  however,  it  was  found  convenient 
for  any  celebrated  teacher  to  assemble  his  pupils  in  some  com- 
modious house  hired  for  the  purpose — to  form  them  into  a  little 
society,  living  in  common,  under  his  inspection  and  control. 
These  were  the  original  Halls — mere  voluntary  assemblages  of 
students,  under  the  presidency  of  a  master.  With  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  the  stimulus  then  given  to  literary  pursuits,  came  the 
commencement  of  a  great  change.    Large  grants  or  bequests 
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were  made  by  several  wealthy  patrons  of  learning  to  found 
Houses  similar  in  character  to  the  ancient  Halls,  with  the  im- 
portant distinction,  that  instead  of  one  Master  they  should  have 
several  Socii  or  Fellows^  with  one  of  their  number  as  Head, 
each  of  whom  should  be  provided  witli  permanent  incomes  out 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  founder.  To  these,  again,  were 
added  Scholars — a  given  number  of  students  to  be  supported  like 
the  Fellows,  on  smaller  incomes,  while  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies.  Both  Fellows  and  Scholars  were  under- 
stood to  be  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  building  erected  for 
their  use.  Thus  arose  the  Colleges — sometimes  as  entirely  new 
foundations,  sometimes  by  the  acquisition  of  property  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Halls.  It  was  probably  not  intended  by 
the  founders  that  they  should  receive  any  other  members  besides 
those  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation.  But  necessity 
was  imperative,  even  had  their  wishes  been  adverse.  So  scanty, 
in  general,  were  the  original  funds  that  the  payments  of  unen- 
dowed members  formed  a  source  of  income  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  very  soon  the  last  step  was  taken  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  new  system  by  making  it  imperative  on  all  academical 
pupils  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  Colleges.  With  this  enact- 
ment the  system,  in  its  essential  parts,  was  complete.  The  plant 
had  taken  firm  root.  Time  alone  was  needed  to  develop  its  growth. 
So  simply  and  briefly  is  the  tale  told  of  the  transition  from 
the  old  University  system,  to  the  new  and  peculiar  one  of  a 
cluster  of  Colleges^  concentrating  in  themselves  academic  duties 
and  influence.  Little  did  William  of  Durham  imagine,  that 
as  foimder  of  University  College,  he  was  beginning  a  change, 
which  should  at  last  utterly  revolutionize  the  whole  character  of 
University  education.  Slowly  and  imperceptibly  the  seed  grcw 
and  ripened  to  the  harvest.  Nay,  there  was,  even  as  with  the 
natural  seed,  a  period  of  apparent  decay — a  torpor  like  that  of 
death,  while  the  Universities  (to  borrow  the  unusually  imaginative 
expression  of  M.  Huber)  were  "vegetating  towards  wealth." 
But  as  the  seed  cannot  spring  up  without  first  decaying,  so  the 
life  of  the  new  College  System  was  matured  during  these  very 
years  of  intellectual  barrenness.  When  the  vigorous  youth  of 
scholasticism  had  faded,  and  ere  yet  the  vacant  place  had  been 
filled  by  a  better  philosophy,  the  waning  interest  of  University 
routine  accelerated  the  movement  to  seek  within  the  College 
walls  that  impulse  to  study  which  the  public  lectures  denied. 
And  so,  when  the  night  finally  passed  away,  the  dawn  of  the 
Keformation  morning  found  every  wakeful  mind  in  Oxford  intent 
on  the  unobserved  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  the  Tutovy  rather 
than  of  the  Professor,  Within  the  Colleges,  classical  learning  re- 
ceived its  fir^t  shelter.    Tlicr©  Kriiemus  found  it  flourishing  al-t 
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most  m  secret.  And  there,  too,  the  genuine  works  of  Aristotle, 
disincumbered  at  last  of  the  weiiijht  of  commentators,  established 
themselves  in  due  time  as  in  their  proper  home.  The  stormy 
days  which  succeeded  shook  often  to  its  very  foundations  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Universities ;  but  in  these  very  hurricanes  it 
was  the  Colleges  which  as  buttresses  propped  up  the  venerable 
institution ;  and  when  the  storm  had  passed,  they  had  so  proved 
their  strength  and  value,  that  on  them  thenceforward  the  whole 
weight  of  the  system  was  allowed  to  rest. 

These  hasty  remarks  must  suffice  by  way  of  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  the  College  System.  We  should  far  transgress  our  limits, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  expatiate  as  we  might  wish  on  its  natural 
history.  The  revolution  thus  effected  was  closely  analogous  to 
the  way  in  which  the  popular  element  in  the  British  Constitu- 
tion has  gradually  superseded  the  old  monarchical  rights.  Let 
the  University  represent  the  Sovereign :  then,  just  as  the  old 
forms,  which  designated  realities,  when  England  was  indeed  a 
monarchy,  have  for  the  most  part  been  allowed  to  continue  long 
after  the  will  of  the  people  had  become  the  true  source  of  law ; 
so  the  central  sovereign  in  the  Academical  world  retained  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  but  the  real  sceptre  had  passed  into  other 
hands ;  she  sat  in  splendid  halls  on  a  deserted  throne,  while  in 
quiet  college  chambers  all  real  business  was  transacted,  and  all 
real  power  resided. 

The  influence  of  this  system  must  be  looked  at  from  various 
points  of  view — so  various  indeed  as  to  force  us  to  give  to  each 
an  undesirably  rapid  glance.  On  the  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  point,  the  essential  merits  of  the  Tutorial 
and  Professorial  systems  as  instruments  of  education,  we  may 

a  note  from  Mr.  Gordon's  Pamphlet  the  following  remarks  of 
le  Kev.  K.  Hussey,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

"  Not  every  subject  which  is  fit  to  be  taught  here  is  fit  for  public 
Lectures  ;  and  not  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn  is  a  fit  hearer  of 
public  Lectures.  Public  Lectures  ought  to  be  the  result  of  study,  both 
in  the  Reader  and  the  hearer.  *  *  *  Elementary  Lectures  on  Text 
books  are  not  fit  for  the  Professorial  chair.  These  are  to  be  taught 
by  being  committed  to  memory,  and  to  be  the  subjects  of  Lectures  by 
means  of  questions  and  simple  explanations ;  which  is  the  proper  work 
for  the  Tutor's  Lecture  Room.  ♦  *  *  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  subjects  necessary  to  be  learnt  here  is  at  once  excluded 
from  the  Professorial  department  of  teaching.  This  will  be,  such  things 
as  the  rudiments  of  all  abstract  subjects,  as  Logic,  Geometry,  &c ; 
authors  which  are  read  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  their  actual  content?, 
as  the  Classics  generally,  and  Historians  in  particular ;  those  branches 
of  study,  of  which  the  object  is  to  acquire  a  facility  for  use,  as  Classics 
read  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  get- 
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ting  a  power  of  writing  in  it.  *  *  *  In  the  same  way,  many  who 
have  to  learn  must  be  excluded  from  the  Professorial  Lectures,  because 
they  are  unable  to  profit  by  them,  on  account  of  their  previous  habits 
and  attainments.  It  is  fruitless  labour  to  read  learned  Lectures  to 
novices  on  Literature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
introduce  that  pest  of  education,  popular  Lectures." — Pp.  24,  25. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  some  truth,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  Oxford.  But  there  is  much  also  from  which 
we  must  broadly  dissent.  It  is  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  a 
mere  Oxonian  should  be  unable  to  apprehend  the  power  of  Pro- 
fessorial teaching,  when  handled  by  a  craftsman  skilled  in  tlie 
instruments  of  his  calling.  Yet  we  should  have  thought  that 
some  light  must  have  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  meteor- 
like brilliancy  of  one  recent  course.  Too  brief  alas !  for  per- 
manent impression,  the  unexpected  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
Modern  History  Lectures  of  the  lamented  Arnold,  might  at  least 
have  shown  to  the  most  incredulous  among  cold  College  critics, 
that  though,  as  Mr.  Gordon  observes,  there  is  no  "  talismanic 
power  in  whatever  comes  from  a  Professor,"  such  as  Professors 
are  too  apt  to  be,  there  is  a  talisman  which  will  not  be  resisted — 
the  talisman  of  genius  consecrated  by  earnest  devotion  to  the 
task.  In  Scotland,  we  need  not  the  reference.  We  too  can 
recall  our  recollections  of  one  too  soon  cut  off — who  stood 
not  indeed  like  Arnold,  as  a  bright  light  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness,  but  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars,  where 
many  shone  brightly.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
the  class-room  of  the  late  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness that  never  was  influence  more  "  talismanic,"  never  did  one 
mind  seem  more  truly  possessed  by  a  magic  spell  over  the  minds 
of  others,  than  when  the  ascendancy  of  Sandford  carried  along 
with  him  even  the  unwilling  and  the  indolent,  in  his  triumphal 
march  through  the  rich  fields  of  Grecian  literature.  There  was 
no  question  then  about  "  fitness  to  attend  Professorial  lectures :" 
all  were  fit  who  had  any  power  of  receiving  education.  With 
such  examples,  we  must  utterly  disclaim  the  notion  of  a  preliminary 
training  being  necessary,  before  pupils  can  profit  by  the  lectures 
of  a  competent  Professor. 

Our  necessary  brevity  is  in  danger  of  betraying  us  into  abrupt- 
ness and  apparent  discourtesy.  But,  having  no  room  for  peri- 
phrasis, we  must  go  on  at  once  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gordon's  whole 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  his  subject,  seems  to  us  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  narrowness  of  view  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  residents  in  the  University,  when  dealing  with  University 
concerns.  With  not  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  academic 
mind  in  general  is  slow  to  take  in  the  broader  views  of  such 
arguments.    Thus  here  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  sub- 
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ject  is  slurred,  involving  as  it  does  the  question  of  the  comparative 
desirableness  of  instilling  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  of  training  the 
mind  to  work  out  ideas  for  itself.  We  confess  that  we  are  much 
inclined  to  reverse  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Hussey,  and  to  approve  of 
the  tutorial  teaching  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground  that  her  pupils 
have  passed  the  age  at  which  they  can  with  advantage  be  left  to 
the  exclusive  guidance  of  a  professor's  lectures.  AVe  take  each 
system  on  high  ground.  We  assume  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford's 
teaching  as  the  sample  on  the  one  side,  and  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministered colleges  in  Oxford  on  the  other.  Now,  if  the  main 
object  be  to  smooth  down  difficulties  with  one  hand,  and  unveil 
beauties  with  the  other — to  excite  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing— to  quicken  the  laggard,  and  support  the  stumbling, — the 
question  is  to  our  mind  at  once  decided  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
professor.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  also,  whether  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  progress  any  greater  boon  could  have  been  conferred 
on  his  pupils,  than  thus  to  disguise  all  that  was  repulsive  by  the 
warm  colouring  of  his  own  ardent  temperament.  With  all  abate- 
ment, too,  for  personal  genius,  there  yet  remains  enough  to 
show  the  power  of  the  system,  even  when  not  worked  by  so 
mighty  a  master's  hand.  But,  let  a  certain  stage  be  passed — for 
most  minds  pretty  nearly  the  stage  at  which  Oxford  receives 
them — and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question  is  changed.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  be  striving  to  excite  the  thirst  for  knowledge  or 
the  love  of  it.  Such  as  their  nineteenth  year  finds  them  in  these 
respects,  such  they  are  likely  to  remain :  or,  at  least,  there  is 
rarely  any  power  in  system  or  authority  to  bend  into  a  new  shape 
the  all  but  full-grown  plant.  An  important  task  remains ;  to 
collect  the  wandering  energies  of  the  mind,  and  train  them  to 
habits  of  patient  and  independent  action.  The  world  is  opening 
before  them,  an  untried  sea  which  they  must  soon  have  to  navi- 
gate without  a  pilot.  He  is  their  best  mentor  who  trains  them 
now  to  do  without  a  mentor  hereafter.  Moral  purity  and  intel- 
lectual vigour  are  the  two  harmonious  elements  of  the  sweet 
music  of  the  mind.  Like  the  teacher  of  music,  we  would 
begin  by  training  the  pupil  to  admire  the  strains  of  the  great 
masters ;  then  step  by  step  lead  him  through  the  rudimental 
difficulties,  support  his  voice  by  ours,  till  imitation  and  study 
perfect  his  unskilful  efforts ;  and  then  at  last  accustom  him  to 
practise  alone,  that  the  voice  may  learn  self-reliance,  and  revel 
unguided  in  all  the  luxury  of  scientific  song.  Now,  in  the  last 
crowning  portion  of  the  work,  the  superiority  of  the  quiet  tutorial 
system  is,  we  think,  apparent.  Because  it  does  less,  in  some 
sense,  it  does  more.  The  pupil  is  thrown  back  on  his  own 
resources.  Assistance  meets  him  at  every  point,  but  assistance 
whose  vfllue  depends  on  his  own  exertions.    Instead  of  a  chart 
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fully  furnished  with  all  he  seeks  to  know,  an  outline  map  is 
put  into  his  hands :  it  rests  with  himself  to  fill  it  up,  "  and 
give  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  It  is  of 
course  implied  that  to  the  indolent  and  the  thoughtless  the  sys- 
tem may  be  very  profitless.  This  only  it  secures,  that  so  far  as 
any  one  throws  himself  fairly  into  it,  whatever  it  does  for  him  is 
well  done ;  its  work  is  substantial  and  lasting,  for  it  is  MTought 
on  the  mind  itself — the  powers  of  thought  and  habits  of  feeling 
which  no  obliviousness  can  destroy.  The  stores  of  memory  may 
be  rifled  by  the  great  spoiler  Time ;  but  the  well  cultivated  and 
well  regulated  mind  is  as  a  living  Pactolus,  rolhng  down  con- 
tinually its  inexhaustible  golden  stream. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  of  education  are  the  charac- 
teristic studies  of  Oxford.  It  were  a  trite  repetition  of  truisms, 
to  enter  on  a  defence  of  classical  studies  as  the  basis  of  all  solid 
instruction.  Not  even  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  induce  us 
to  embark  on  so  hackneyed  a  controversy.  The  day  may  come, 
when  experience  better  than  argument  shall  convince  a  self-suffi- 
cient generation,  that  their  philosophy  was  shallow,  and  their 
wisdom  short-sighted,  wdien  they  sacrificed  for  their  children  a 
severe  mental  discipline,  for  an  empirical  acquaintance  with  a 
few  matters  of  commonplace  life.  They  may  learn  to  apply  to 
this  subject  the  rules  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  not  shrink  so 
timidly  from  investing  their  children's  capital — their  years  of 
youth — for  the  sure  though  distant  return  of  dignified  and  culti- 
vated manhood. 

A  few  words  are,  however,  due  to  a  subject  frequently  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  notes  to  Professor  Huber — the  pro- 
priety of  intermingling  with  classics  the  study  of  the  various 
sciences  so  keenly  pursued  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  here  most  of  all  that  Oxford  seems  in  danger 
of  being  left  stranded  by  an  ebbing  tide.  One  object  of  Mr. 
Gordon's  pamphlet  is  to  discuss  how  far  it  is  possible  to  remove 
this  blot  from  the  University  scutcheon.  We  are  not  sanguine 
of  the  effects  of  small  reforms ;  such  an  evil  must  be  grappled 
with  in  a  bolder  spirit.  But  we  gladly  hail  the  attempt ;  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  growing  consciousness  that  things  cannot 
long  remain  exactly  as  they  are.  So  far,  too,  we  can  agree 
with  Mr.  Gordon,  that  the  object  might  be  attained  without 
affecting  the  distinctive  principles  of  Oxford.  How  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  engraft  scientific  instruction  on  the  exist- 
ing system,  by  any  such  contrivance  as  Mr.  Gordon's,  may  be 
more  doubtful.  For  the  sake  of  non-academical  readers,  we 
may  briefly  explain  where  the  difficulty  lies.  At  present,  all 
studies  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  College  tutors, 
with  an  University  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
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from  matriculation,  and  again  for  the  degi'ee  at  the  close  of  tlieir 
undergraduate  course.     1  or  this  last,  there  is  published  a  classi- 
fied hst  of  those  who  pass  "  with  honours."     Mr.  Gordon  pro- 
poses to  have  three  examinations,  with  a  year's  interval  between 
each ;  and  so  to  adjust  the  allotted  subjects,  as  to  give  each  year 
a  fair  proportion  of  work.    At  the  last  examination,  if  we  rightly 
understand  him,  he  would  leave  room  for  those  who  preferred 
such  studies,  to  enter  for  honours  on  subjects  of  physical  science. 
To  all  this  we  say — good,  so  far  as  it  goes.    But  still,  as  Colleges 
are  constituted,  it  would,  we  fear,  remain,  that  scientific  subjects 
Mould  not  amalgamate  with  the  routine  of  study.     Tutors  would 
not  be  men  of  science  except   by  chance ;   and  we  have  no 
sanguine  hope  of  any  vital  change  being  introduced,  which  does 
not  combine  with  the  elements  of  the  Collegiate  system. 

Again,  as  to  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  We  have  already 
stated  the  general  grounds  on  which  we  prefer  Aristotle  as  a 
text-book  to  Plato  or  any  similar  theorist.  We  prefer  him,  for 
similar  reasons,  to  any  modern  teacher  either  of  the  Scottish  or 
German  school.  He  is  a  better  guide,  because  he  theorizes  less, 
keeps  closer  to  the  undeniable  facts  of  human  nature,  and  brings 
the  mind  into  closer  contact  with  the  realities  of  human  life. 
Be  it  observed,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  that  we  are  speaking 
not  of  his  metaphysical  treatises,  nor  even  directly  of  his  logic, 
but  of  those  which  are  the  real  Aristotle  of  Oxford — the  Rhetoric, 
the  Ethics,  and  the  Pohtics.  The  syllogistic  logic,  indeed,  we 
hold  to  be  invaluable,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  principles  of  all 
reasoning.  Had  we  space  for  the  purpose,  we  should  feel  that 
we  were  paying  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  clearing  it  of  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  it  by  those  who  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  true  claims  and  the  absurd  pretensions  of  some  of  its 
unscientific  disciples.  When  syllogistic  logic  was  vaunted  as  an 
instrument  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  most  practical  of 
philosophers  set  up  as  the  patron  of  abstract  disputations,  the 
two  absurdities  were  equally  matched.  It  is  a  third  absurdity, 
not  much  less  unreasonable,  to  visit  on  the  original  the  sins  of 
his  caricaturists.  We  confess  we  are  lost  in  amazement,  when- 
ever we  find  intelligent  reasoners  doubting  the  palpable  matter 
of  fact  that  the  syllogism  is  the  technical  form  to  which  every 
argument  may  be  reduced,  and  that  to  depreciate  the  syllogism 
is  simply  to  throw  discredit  on  the  proposition  that  man  is  a 
reasoning  animal. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  technical  logic  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  Oxford  teaching,  and  that  Aristotle's  own  treatise,  the 
Organon,  is  but  little  known  and  spai'ingly  employed.  Of  the 
three  treatises  mentioned  above,  the  Rhetoric  is  a  most  subtle 
analysis  of  the  influences  by  which  the  human  mind  is  persuaded ; 
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the  Politics,  of  the  principles  of  government,  as  developed  in 
the  various  states  of  antiquity.  Tlie  Ethics  is  more  difficult  to 
describe,  and  very  apt,  even  in  Oxford,  to  be  greatly  misappre- 
hended. Its  purpose  we  conceive  to  be  in  close  agreement  with 
the  tenor  of  the  companion  works — to  steer  clear  of  all  abstract 
discussion,  and  examine  the  verdict  which  the  universal  consent 
of  mankind  has  pronounced  on  the  nature  and  varieties  of  virtue 
— a  far  more  valuable  achievement  this,  though  it  may  sound  less 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  than  if  he  had  entertained  us  with 
transcendental  speculations  of  his  own.  His  own  speculations 
must  have  been  proved  baseless  now.  If  Plato's  are  still  read 
with  delight,  it  is  partly  for  the  beauty  of  the  style,  partly  for 
the  wonderful  guesses  of  an  extraordinary  mind  in  its  yearnings 
after  clearer  truth,  and  partly  again  for  the  incidental  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  state  of  man's  mind  at  its  highest,  when  sepa- 
i*ated  from  the  light  of  Eevelation.  We  use  Aristotle  for  another 
purpose,  as  our  guide  through  the  chambers  of  thought.  What 
is  it  to  us,  whether  he  sees  their  beauty  ?  He  knows  his  way. 
With  the  right  key  almost  always  at  command,  he  opens  suc- 
cessively the  different  doors,  till  there  is  scarce  a  corner  in  man's 
heart  to  which  he  has  not  conducted  us.  And,  since  man  is  the 
same  now,  in  all  the  principles  of  his  nature,  that  he  was  when 
Aristotle  wrote,  it  follows  that,  of  all  guides,  he  who  studied 
him  so  closely  then,  is  likely  to  be  found  the  most  accurate  and 
the  most  discriminating  still.  The  topics  of  persuasion  have  not 
changed,  nor  the  working  of  forms  of  government,  nor  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  virtue.  AVe  can  now  bring  purer  motives  to 
bear,  we  can  point  to  far  more  perfect  political  institutions,  we 
can  set  up  an  infinitely  higher  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  but 
in  applying  each  of  these  to  the  minds  of  men,  the  method  of 
Aristotle  is  still  the  best  we  can  employ.  His  rhetorical  tottoa 
will  teach  us  how  to  point  our  Christian  appeals — his  broad 
political  principles  will  serve  as  sea-marks  to  show  the  course  our 
modern  institutions  are  steering — his  echo  of  the  voice  of  human 
nature  as  to  what  virtue  in  itself  must  be,  becomes  a  testimony 
clear  and  decisive  to  the  truth  of  a  purer  ethics  than  Aristotle 
ever  dreamed  of  reaching. 

To  Aristotle,  the  Oxford  course  has  lately  added  one  modem 
philosopher,  the  kindred  genius  of  Butler.  For  their  purpose 
of  elementary  discipline  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  know  that  much 
improvement  coula  be  suggested.  Well  trained  in  these,  it  is 
ready  for  any  other  exercise.  But  still,  it  does  seem  startHng  to 
find  the  youth  of  Oxford  sent  forth  to  the  world,  their  education, 
properly  so  called,  completed,  and  yet  in  absolute  ignorance,  for 
anything  known  to  the  contrary,  of  all  that  has  been  written  by 
the  great  masters  of  thought  in  the  modern  European  world. 
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We  arrive  at  the  same  point  as  before,  and  begin  to  ask  whether  it 
is  want  of  will  or  want  of  power  which  hinders  the  University  from 
admitting,  if  not  Berkeley  or  Kant,  at  least  Locke  and  Stewart 
and  Mackintosh,  to  some  humble  place  beside  the  throne  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite.    Here  at  least  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty. 
Thus  far  we  have  tried  Oxford  very  much  by  her  own  pre- 
tensions, or  by  the  degree  to  which  they  are  borne  out  by  her 
success  in  the  most  favourable  cases.     But  other  tests  must  be 
applied,  for  it  is  by  other  tests  that  she  has  to  stand  or  fall  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.     What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  mass  of 
her  students,  morally  and  intellectually  ?   What  good  fruit  is  ac- 
tually reaped  from  the  great  mass  of  her  endowments  ?  How  many 
of  her  fellowships  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  public  ?  How  many 
of  her  Colleges — Oxonians  themselves  being  judges — are  work- 
ing with  any  thing  like  conscientious  zeal  ?   W  hy  should  her  insti- 
tutions continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  appendage  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  ?  Lastly,  if  so  much  needs  amending,  must  we  wait 
till  Reform  comes  from  within,  or  why  may  the  Legislature  not 
interfere  to  restore  the  machinery  to  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency? 
As  to  discipline,  we  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  we  have 
already  said,  in  discussing  the  effects  of  the  academic  privileges. 
We  gladly  refer  our  readers  to  some  admirable  remarks  of  Mr. 
Newman  (Note  95,  Vol.  H.,  pp.  511-520)  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  morality  of  the  Universities.     He  points  out  most  truly 
the  existing  defects — defects  for  the  most  part  to  be  cured  by  an 
improved  tone  rather  than  by  altered  usages.     Not  less  truly 
does  he  dwell  upon  the  vast  improvement  of  recent  times,  and 
claim  credit  for  the  authorities  for  what  they  have  already  done, 
as  an  earnest  of  progressive  improvement  for  the  future.     Dur- 
ing the  last  century,  no  doubt,  discipline  was  lax :  the  Univer- 
sity slept  with  a  slumbering  nation,  but  she  awoke  with  the 
nation's  waking.*     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  details ;  but, 
were  we  to  make  a  practical  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  much 
of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  proctors,  the  heads  of  her  police,  are  elected.     They 
are  chosen  annually,  and  therefore  always  inexperienced.     They 
are  nominated  by  Colleges  in  turn,  and  therefore  always  with  a 
very  hmited  selection  for  an  office  requiring  very  peculiar  quali- 
fications.    The  choice  is  again  narrowed  by  limiting  ehgibility 
to  Masters  of  Arts  of  defined  standing.     But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
machinery  that  is  wanting,  but  men  to  work  it.     Give  Oxford  a 

*  It  is  a  secondary  point,  but  we  refer  to  it  with  pleasure,  that  while  restraining 
the  excesses  of  vice,  the  maturer  wisdom  of  the  University  has  seen  fit  to  allow, 
^h*t  once  was  jealously  forbidden,  the  free  discussion  by  undergraduates  of  poli- 
tical and  generstl  subjects.  Among  the  trophies  of  liberal  feeling,  not  the  least  is 
the  Oxford  Union  Society. 
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few  heads  of  houses  who  would  lufunc  into  the  management  of 
tlieir  Colleges  the  spirit  of  Arnold  at  Eugby,  and  practical  re- 
form would  soon  advance  with  a  more  rapid  stride.  There  are 
such  men  in  Oxford :  w^e  can  but  hope  and  pray  that  their  in- 
fluence may  yearly  increase. 

But  here  a  vast  difficulty  meets  us — a  subject  seldom  broach- 
ed, because  for  Oxonians  somewhat  delicate.  We  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  Colleges,  as  though  one  spirit  pervaded  them, 
and  the  same  tone  of  criticism  were  applicable  to  them  all.  In 
truth,  however,  there  never  was  a  more  Mezentian  alliance,  than 
that  which  binds  the  best  of  these  Colleges  to  the  worst.  The 
varieties  are  many,  and  though  of  course  some  individuals 
of  all  kinds  may  be  found  at  each  College,  yet  it  is  curious  to 
mark  to  how  great  an  extent  each  College  sustains  its  distinc- 
tive character.  On  many  points  the  discipline  varies  almost  as 
much  as  the  society  ;  and  extraordinju-y  as  it  must  sound  to 
non-academic  ears,  there  is  one  College  which  has  hardly 
any  undergraduates  under  tuition,  and  a  Hall  which  is  filled 
ahnost  exclusively  by  those  who  have  been  dismissed  from  other 
Colleges.  Hence  arises  a  twofold  impediment  to  real  reform : 
first,  from  the  presence  in  the  governing  body  of  persons  who 
have  no  strong  feeling  of  its  importance ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
unavoidable  lowering  of  the  moral  tone,  consequent  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  so  many  undergraduates  on  w^hose  training  very  slight 
pains  are  bestowed.  AVe  suspect,  moreover,  that  so  long  as  the 
number  of  the  Colleges  remains  as  at  present,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  at  any  given  time,  there  should  be  found,  among  per- 
sons of  the  usual  standing  of  tutors,  a  sufficient  number  qualified 
by  tone  and  temperament  to  undertake  so  responsible  a  charge. 

What !  would  you  then  reduce  the  number  of  Colleges  ?  VVe 
do  not  know — "  non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites ;" — but 
this  we  do  know,  that  if  it  were  proved  practicable,  as  we  think  it 
would  be — and  expedient,  as  possibly  it  might  be — we  should  not 
be  deterred  from  advocating  it  by  any  scruples  touching  the 
rights  of  property.  Again  and  again  the  University  rights  have 
been  interfered  with ;  not  one  of  her  privileges,  as  she  enjoys 
them  now,  rests  on  prescription ;  one  and  all,  she  holds  them 
directly  from  the  State.  ^'  J3ut  these  are  mere  privileges ;  with 
the  Colleges  it  is  a  matter  of  property."  Let  us  hear  the  author 
of  "  Hawkstone ;"  a  w^ork,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  review  ; — we  have  placed  it  on  our  Hst  with 
reference  to  those  facts  alone  which  border  on  our  proper  subject. 

"  Beattie  made  no  reply ;  but  he  took  Villiers's  arm  and  led  him 
out  of  the  gardens  into  the  quadrangle,  and  up  a  flight  of  narrow 
stone  steps,  which  landed  them  on  the  leads  of  one  of  the  highest 
towers  in  Oxford. 
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"  '  Look  round  you,'  said  Beattie. 

"  And  Villiers  did  look,  and  gazed  with  admiration  on  that  glori- 
ous maze  of  spire,  and  pinnacle,  and  turret,  and  dark  cloistered  courts, 
in  which  lay  green  lawns  and  trim  gardens  embedded  like  jewels, 
every  stone  calling  up  some  recollection  of  the  past,  and  even  the 
abodes  of  common  life  tinged  by  them  with  a  sacred  gloom. 

"  '  Have  you  ever  thought,'  said  Beattie  at  last,  '  to  what  arm,  to 
what  power  the  Church  of  England  has  been  indebted,  under  Pro- 
Tidence,  for  its  revival,  for  its  existence  at  this  day  V 

"  *I  have,'  said  Villiers;  '  it  was  to  this  place;  to  this  univei*sity. 
It  was  Oxford  which  first  stemmed  the  torrent  of  revolution,  and  re- 
called England  to  her  senses.' 

"  '  No,'  replied  Beattie,  '  it  was  not  Oxford — not  the  univei*sity 
only,  but  the  colleges  of  the  university,  which,  if  the  Church  has 
been  saved,  saved  her  at  that  crisis.  The  university  is  a  creature  of 
tbe  crown,  and  can  be  destroyed  by  the  crown.  He  that  makes  can 
uumake  also.  But  these  colleges  were  not  creatures  of  the  crown. 
They  are  independent  bodies,  holding  their  property  and  their  in- 
fluence by  the  same  laws  on  which  the  peasant  and  the  noble  hold 
their  cottage  and  their  castle.  And  it  was  because  the  State  could 
not  touch  these  colleges,  that  the  colleges,  and  through  them  the  uni- 
versity, were  enabled  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  folly  into  which  de- 
mocracy would  have  driven  the  State,  and  turned  its  aggressions 
against  the  Church.  But  for  these  colleges  all  would  have  been  lost.' " 
— VoL  i.  p.  340. 

To  these  views  we  must  decline  to  accede.  It  is  one  of  the 
wholesome  lessons  which  it  would  be  well  for  Oxonians  to  learn, 
ill  the  breathing  time  yet  allowed  them,  before  their  institutions 
are  subjected  to  a  close  and  searching  inquiry,  that  corporate 
property  held  in  trust  by  a  gi'eat  public  body,  to  bo  administered 
lor  public  benefit,  will  not  now  be  allowed  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  salutary  control,  and  if  need  be  the  interference,  of  the 
State.  The  State  can  "  touch  these  Colleges,"  if  it  see  cause, 
in  a  way  which  would  be  inadmissible  in  respect  of  private  pro- 
perty :  it  has  already  "  touched"  Cathedral  Endowments  with 
no  shrinking  hand ;  the  precedent,  good  or  bad,  is  established, 
and  in  spite  of  all  protests,  the  nation's  voice  approves  it.  The 
akrmbell  is  sounding ;  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  shut  her  ears.  Her  best  friends  are  those  who  would 
rouse  her  to  meet  in  the  attitude  of  preparation  that  public  opinion 
which  is  coming,  whether  she  will  or  not,  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  her  a(*ademic  privacy. 

She  need  not  shrink  from  the  encounter.  Let  a  Commission 
come,  be  it  lioyal  or  Parliamentary,  she  may  safely  bid  it  wel- 
come. Her  fundamental  princiijles  will  stand  the  test;  and 
nothing  could  be  nioro  favourable  to  her  interests,  than  to  have 
the  working  of  her  systgin  fairl^^  tried  before  an  impartial  tri- 
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bunal.  No  doubt,  there  would  be  recommendations  of  Reform, 
involving  possibly  a  somewhat  violent  interference  with  the 
framework  of  her  polity.  Yet  we  see  no  ground  for  alarm. 
From  confiscation,  even  such  as  we  have  ourselves  hinted  at  as 
possible^  we  believe  she  would  be  perfectly  safe.  No  necessity 
would  probably  be  found  to  compel  it ;  no  Commission  would 
dare  to  recommend  it ;  nor  would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  public 
voice.  Setting  this  aside,  they  only  have  a  right  to  dread  in- 
quiry, who  suspect  her  system  to  be  rotten  at  the  core.  Our 
task  has  been  to  show  that  she  is  sound  at  heart,  needing  no  prop 
or  artificial  shelter.  To  her  most  attached  friends  we  make  our 
appeal,  whether  with  so  deep  a  root  and  so  noble  a  trunk,  it  is 
not  pity  that  the  goodly  tree  should  sufier  for  lack  of  boldness  in 
applying  the  pruning-knife. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  assume  as  indispensable  that  the 
Commission  should  undertake  their  task  in  no  unfriendly  spirit ; 
for  we  have  failed  of  our  main  design,  if  we  have  not  shown 
that  the  constitution  of  Oxford  is  one  consistent  whole,  embody- 
ing certain  distinctive  ideas  which  must  not  be  lightly  tampered 
with.  Between  Oxford  exactly  as  she  is,  and  Oxford  modernized^ 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  existing  system,  with  all  its 
faults  upon  its  head.  As  easily  might  we  lay  a  new  foundation 
for  an  ancient  building,  as  sever  a  time-honoured  institution  from 
the  principles  out  of  which  it  sprung,  to  reconstruct  its  machinery 
on  a  theory  of  our  own. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  Commission 
is  required.  In  academical  circles  the  tendency  will  of  course 
be  to  doubt  its  necessity.  Even  the  residents  who  have  the  most 
sincere  desire  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  University,  can  rarely 
"  see  themselves  as  others  see  them."  Oxford  is  their  world ; 
their  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  Oxford.  Knowing,  as  they 
do,  that  the  distinctive  merits  of  their  system  are  not  discoverable 
by  any  but  those  who  have  practically  tried  its  working,  they 
come  quietly  to  despise  all  criticisms  and  complaints  as  the  igno- 
rant cavils  of  the  uninitiated  vulgar.  Meanwhile,  they  forget 
that  if  they  can  best  measure  Oxford's  strength,  they  are  certain, 
from  their  very  position,  to  be  the  last  to  feel  its  weakness.  If 
any  impure  element  have  corrupted  their  atmosphere,  it  is  not 
they  who  are  breathing  it  who  will  be  the  most  sensible  of  its 
presence :  let  them  mark  how  it  affects  those  who  come  out  of 
a  fresher  air.  If,  then,  it  be  only  true  that  there  exist  grounds 
for  grave  deliberation,  the  country  is  entitled  to  demand  that  it 
be  confided  to  parties  free  from  the  narrowing  influence  of  local 
and  corporate  prejudices. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  very  parts  of  the  system 
wliich  most  need  the  knife;  are  those  which  would  J)aralyze  tlie 
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efforts  of  the  boldest  academical  reformer.    Parliamentary  reform 
was  hard  to  accomplish,  because  the  patrons  and  representatives 
of  rotten  boroughs  were  the  judges  before  whom  they  were  tried. 
University  reform  is  difficult  for  the  same  cause — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  public  opinion  which  wrung  from  boroughmongers 
their  reluctant  verdict  of  condemnation,  is  all  but  powerless  in 
the  Oxford  Convocation-house.    And  this,  for  one  reason  among 
others,  which  needs  to  be  particularly  marked.     In  our  sketch 
of  the  Tutorial  and  Collegiate  system,  we  have  as  yet  given  no 
adequate  account  of  that  isolation  of  the  University  from  ex- 
ternal influences,  which  we  mentioned  at  the  outset  as  one  of 
its  most  striking  features.     Nor  do  we  conceive  that  it  is  in  fact 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  system.     Let  us  have  the  Colleges 
with  their  staff  of  tutors ;  let  us  have  the  whole  body  of  under- 
graduates broken  up  into  several  sections,  each  clustering  as  in 
a  hive  round  their  own  immediate  superiors ;  and  still,  thougli 
there  might  be  about  the  place  a  certain  monastic  air,  we  cannot 
see  that  there  must  also  be  monastic  habits  of  thought.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  shape  in  which  the  original  endowments  were  made 
has  admitted  into  the  penetralia  a  class  who  have  not  even  a 
formal  share  in  the  labour  or  responsibilities  of  education.    There 
are  many  more  fellowships  than  tutorships;  and  consequently 
many  fellows  who  are  not  tutors.     Of  these,  some  are  following 
other  professions,  and  keep  up  with  Oxford  little  more  than  a 
pecuniary  connexion.     Some  are  resident,  occupying  themselves 
frequently  in  private  tuition,  but  having  in  any  case  no  recog- 
nised academical  status,  beyond  that  of  members  of  Convocation 
and  holders  of  sinecure  endowment.     The  former  class  of  cases 
are  obviously  the  more  objectionable  in  principle;  and  any  defence 
which  can  be  set  up  will  sound  faintly  in  the  ear  of  every  warm 
friend  of  education.     Yet  we  bear  a  greater  grudge  to  the  non- 
Tatorial  resident  fellows.    We  do  not  include  the  class  of  Private 
Tutors :  they  are  at  least  no  drones  in  the  hive.     It  is  its  unem- 
ployed resident  members  which  give  to  Oxford  its  monastic  char- 
acter.    For  plainly,  just  so  far  as  this  element  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  a  College,  that  College  becomes  a  Monastery  without 
the  vows.     The  result  is  disastrous ;  for  nothing,  we  conceive,  can 
be  more  strongly  contrasted,  than  the  effect  of  residence  in  Oxford 
mth  the  duty  of  Tuition,  and  of  residence  in  Oxford  loithout  it. 
The  Tutor,  if  a  man  of  principle,  must  become  a  practical  man  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.    His  head  and  conscience  are  kept 
clear  by  daily  contact  with  living  realities ;  he  dare  not  live,  either 
in  a  world  of  sensualism,  or  in  a  world  of  dreams,  while  his  work 
calls  him  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  a  world  of  temptation. 
This  may  seem  like  a  portrait  of  an  ideal  Tutor,  and  it  is  so ; 
but  the  sketch  of  the  ideal  will  best  show  the  influence  of  the 
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office.  The  mere  Fellow^  on  the  other  hand,  walks  between 
Scylla  and  Charbydis :  if  of  shiggish  temperament,  he  vegetates, 
and  takes  his  place  among  the  ^'irnges  consumere  nati;"  iieamest 
and  thoughtful,  he  lives  in  dream-land,  till  the  language  of  the 
world  as  it  is  becomes  to  him  like  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  will  of  course  be  contended  that  these  are  our  nurseries  of 
study,  that  for  these  endowments  the  public  is  to  be  repaid  by 
the  rich  contributions  of  learned  leisure  to  our  classical  and 
theological  literature.  We  will  only  say,  let  the  theory,  which 
seems  so  beautiful,  be  tested  by  its  fruits.  If  sound,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  from  the  ranks  of  these  sinecurists  a  list  of  honoured 
names  in  the  various  walks  of  learning,  prodigiously  outnumbei'ing 
any  rival  list  taken  in  like  manner  from  those  engaged  in  tuition 
or  in  any  other  active  employment.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
its  most  richly  endowed  Colleges,  and  point  to  them  as  models  of 
intellectual  activity,  eclipsing  oy  the  brightness  of  their  perform- 
ances the  puny  efforts  of  those  less  favoured  societies,  whose 
members  are  for  the  most  part  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
tutorial  responsibility.  There  may  be  some,  out  of  Oxford,  who 
would  rashly  venture  on  such  a  test :  we  boldly  say,  in  Oxford, 
not  one. 

As  a  stimulus,  no  doubt  the  prospect  of  a  Fellowship  may  be 
valuable  ;  that  is,  of  an  open  Fellowship,  to  be  won  as  the  prize 
of  hard  labour.  How  efKcient  an  instrument  of  administration 
open  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  may  be  made,  the  experience 
of  Colleges  like  Oriel  and  Balliol  has  abundantly  proved.  Such 
a  stimulus  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved  and  extended ;  but 
we  need  not  for  its  sake  spare  useless  excrescences,  or  take  for 
granted  that  the  Fellowship  must  needs  be  as  at  present  a  per- 
manent resting-place  during  life  and  celibacy. 

Still  less  need  we  continue  to  hold  out  to  the  wearied  Tutor 
or  Fellow  the  calm  retreat  of  a  College  living.  Of  all  abuses, 
we  hold  this  to  be  practically  the  worst.  For  the  Tutor,  indeed, 
we  should  be  most  ready  to  provide  an  honourable  way  of  super- 
annuation ;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  country  parish.  And, 
with  all  respect,  we  do  conceive  that,  in  general,  it  must  be  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  parish,  when  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
charge  of  one  who  has  been  spending  the  best  of  his  energies  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  utterly  dissimilar.  It  must  often  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  pitied,  the  people  or  the  con- 
scientious incumbent,  feeling  day  by  day  that  he  has  undertaken 
an  office  for  which  all  his  previous  training  has  only  tended  to 
unfit  him.  There  are  exceptions;  which  usually  imply,  either 
singular  energv,  or  original  disqualification  for  the  office  of 
Tutor. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  a  taslv  alike  easy  and  invidious, 
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to  point  out  defects,  without  specifying  any  practical  method  of 
renumng  them.  But  our  limits  forbid  the  attempt ;  our  remain- 
ing space  being  no  more  than  sufficient  for  a  very  brief  discussion 
of  an  important  branch  of  the  subject,  the  relation  of  the  Uni- 
verrity  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other  religious  bodies 
in  the  country. 

The  first  step  in  this  discussion  may  be  taken  with  ease. 
Beligions  tests  at  matriculation,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Newman 
(vol.  ii.  p.  350,  Editcyr^s  note,)  would  be  utterly  indefensible,  even 
if  every  individual  inEngland  belonged  to  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  does  not  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  youths  who  make  it, 
a  declaration  of  their  having  examined  all  the  doctrines  therein 
contained.  Surely,  then,  it  is  but  hollow  friendship  which  in- 
sists on  burdening  the  University  with  the  open  shame  of  teach- 
ing her  alumniy  as  their  first  lesson  within  her  walls,  to  sign 
without  believing,  to  accept  without  studying,  the  most  solemn 
statement  of  the  most  awful  truths.  What  is  this,  but  to  shut 
agauist  the  scrupulous  the  wide  gate  of  sincerity,  while  opening 
for  the  disingenuous  the  postern  of  indifference  or  dissimulation ! 

For  this  subscription  it  might  be  proposed  to  substitute  a 
simple  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  On 
such  a  proposal,  the  contending  principles  would  fairly  join  issue. 
We  might  press  Oxonians  with  the  example  of  Cambridge ;  but 
we  forbear — choosing  rather  to  take  up  at  once  higher  and  less 
assailable  ground.  An  University,  as  such,  is  a  National  Insti- 
tution, and  must  aim,  if  she  be  true  to  herself,  at  an  influence 
which  shall  be  truly  national,  knowing  no  limit  but  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  our  territory.  There  was  a  time  when,  within 
the  whole  realm  of  England,  there  was  but  one  undivided 
Church,  and  then,  of  course,  in  the  University  as  in  the  nation, 
there  was  but  one  faith  and  one  form.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
when  divisions  first  appeared,  for  the  University  to  be  loth  to 
forego  her  religious  unity.  But  now,  when  it  has  become  a  fact 
of  many  generations,  that  among  the  religious  men  of  England 
there  are  many  forms  and  many  ^societies,  she  has  plainly  to 
choose  between  the  abandonment  of  her  claim  to  be  accounted 
national,  and  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  enforcing  it,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  The  whole  tenor  of  her 
history  warrants  lier  to  accept  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  for 
her  enemies  to  seek  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  her  influence ;  her 
true  ambition  should  be  to  see  all  the  youth  of  England  flocking 
to  her  gates,  and  the  whole  mind  of  England  stamped  with  the 
imwress  of  her  teaching. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  these  broad  principles,  we  lightly 
overleap  every  difficulty  which  aflects  admission  to  Umverait^ 
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privileges  properly  so  called.  Matriculation,  degrees,  honours^ 
University  scholarships,  non-theological  professorships,  might  be 
set  free  at  once  of  all  theological  restriction. 

Thus  far  all  seems  smooth.  But  the  real  difficulties  are  yet 
untouched.  When  we  have  fully  explained  our  feelings,  we  al- 
most fear  it  may  be  said  that  we  *^  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope."  We  have  brought  our  Presby- 
terian or  Wesleyan  student  safely  through  the  University  poitv 
tals.  We  have  opened  to  his  view  a  glorious  vista  of  academic 
honours  in  the  distance.  Bhall  we,  then,  leave  him  to  enter  at 
once  on  a  career  so  bright  with  hope  I     Nay,  but  there  is  another 

{gateway  to  pass,  and  within  the  College  walls  Church-of-Eng- 
andism  sits  still  enthroned,  in  all  the  unrelaxing  dignity  of  her 
Elizabethan  exclusiveness.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  ought  to 
oppose  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  logic  which  has  so 
ruthlessly  broken  down  every  University  restriction.  And,  no 
doubt,  the  same  principles  do  apply,  and  draw  our  inclination  to 
the  side  of  perfect  freedom.  But  we  dare  not  meddle  with  the 
College  system.  It  is  the  glory  of  Oxford ;  and  were  any  re- 
form to  touch  the  principles  of  its  life,  it  would  be  but  a  small 
boon  that  the  University  would  have  to  offer,  in  admitting  any 
student  within  her  pale. 

Yet,  even  here,  we  can  narrow  the  field  of  controversy.  There 
need  be  no  test,  either  for  admission,  for  graduating,  or,  we  think, 
for  election  to  fellowships.  The  Dissenter  might  thus  pass 
through  the  whole  College  course,  and  might  even  become  a 
member  of  the  governing  oody.  But  still  there  remain  as  sub- 
jects of  contention,  the  College  Chapel,  the  Divinity  Lectures, 
the  eligibility  to  the  posts  of  Masters  and  Tutors  of  the  Colleges. 
These  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  great  question :  Shall 
the  College  be  a  place  of  mere  instruction  ?  Or  shall  it  be  go- 
verned as  a  religious  family  f  Our  previous  exposition  has  failed, 
if  it  has  not  established  its  religious  character.  As  a  family, 
then,  it  must  have  distinctive  principles ;  these  must  be  embodied 
in  its  worship  and  instructions,  and  must  be  adopted  ea;  animo 
by  its  authorized  guardians  of  the  young.  It  is  vain  to  think  of 
compromising  this  great  question ;  the  enlightened  Dissenter 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  family. discipline  with- 
out religious  training,  or  religious  training  without  a  fixed  system 
of  belief.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  to  set  up,  within  the  Uni- 
versity, rival  Colleges  attached  to  different  denominations. 
Were  such  a  scheme  to  be  proposed,  we  are  not  prepared,  on 
grounds  of  principle,  to  resist  it.  We  should  urge  it,  however^ 
as  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  whether  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  this  element  of  sectarian  discord — whether  it  would 
not  be  a  wiser  and  more  truly  Christian  course,  theological  tests 
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^  removed,  to  leave  the  task  of  education  in  Oxford  undis- 
turbed in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

We  know  the  answer  which  awaits  the  query.  It  is  summed 
up  in  one  word — Tractarianism !  We  would  press  on  every 
friendly  reader  in  Oxford  the  consideration  of  this  reply.  They 
will  recoffliise,  we  hope,  in  our  remarks,  no  hostile  spirit ;  may 
we  ask  mat  they  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  other  eyes  are 
upon  them,  besides  those  of  the  fierce  enemy  and  the  too  partial 
Mend.  They  will  bear  us  witness,  also,  that  we  have  not  sought 
to  give  to  our  views  of  Oxford  any  theological  colouring.  Rather, 
we  have  sedulously  avoided  the  controversies  of  the  day,  as  be- 
lieving that  with  these  the  University,  as  a  place  of  education, 
has  had  much  less  to  do  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But  still, 
the  country  does  require  some  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  her 
teaching.  The  times  demand  that  she  bestir  herself  as  one  that 
is  awake  to  high  responsibilities ;  that  she  put  away  the  narrow, 
contracted  views  in  which  dull  conventialism  loves  to  magnify 
the  little  and  overlook  the  large ;  that  she  look  on  the  questions 
which  concern  her  in  their  true  proportions — not  through  the 
medium  of  academic  prejudice.  The  day  of  reform  is  at  hand : 
it  will  be  well  for  England,  if  it  find  the  University  ready  for 
her  own  share  in  the  work.  Slie  is  sprung  of  goodly  parentage, 
her  "blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof:"  let  her  not  forget 
that  the  worst  dishonour  to  her  forefathers  is  to  stand  still  in  the 

Iath  of  progress  in  which  they  have  taught  her  to  advance.  Let 
ermarK  the  times,  and  what  they  need;  and  then,  turning 
back  to  read  the  lessons  of  history,  anticipate  any  external  reform 
by  the  alacrity  of  her  onward  march,  with  experience  as  her 
guide,  and  her  hereditary  motto  inscribed  on  her  standard, 
^Dominus  illuminatio  mea.^* 
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Art.  III. — Four  Reports  of  tlie  Commissimer  appointed  under 
the  Provisions  of  the  Act  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  99,  to  Inquire  into  the 
Operations  of  that  Acty  and  into  the  State  of  ilie  Population  in 
the  Mining  Districts.  1844-1847.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  Eeports  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article, 
are,  as  their  titles  indicate,  the  results  of  the  annual  visits  of  the 
Inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries Bill,  or  what  is  better  known  among  us  as  Lord  Ashley's 
Act,  for  regulating  the  ^'  age  and  sex  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  the  mines  and  collieries  of  the  United  King- 
dom." The  important  matters  of  which  they  treat  concern  Eng- 
land and  Wales  as  well  as  Scotland ;  but  our  purpose  here  chiefly 
is  to  deal  with  what  relates  to  our  own  country. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
working  population  of  Scotland  more  requiring  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  public  than  those  whose  labours  are  carried  on  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.,  The  very  nature  of  their  employment — the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  carried  on — away  from  the  obser- 
vation of  their  fellow-men — ^invests  the  mining  population  with 
a  peculiar  interest,  which  does  not  attach  to  any  other  class  of 
labourers  in  the  kingdom^  This  interest  is  vastly  increased,  too, 
by  the  consideration  that  their  labour  has  now,  and  will  always 
continue  to  have,  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country.  The  rapid  extension  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  every  direction — ^the  enormous  increase  of  steam-power, 
from  its  applicability  to  almost  every  department  of  work — and 
the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  tlie  manufacture  of  iron  has 
been  caiTied  within  the  last  few  years — these  together  have 
created  such  a  demand  for  mining  labour,  that  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  population  engaged  in  it  deserves,  and  will  ulti- 
mately command,  the  anxious  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

It  would  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant  to  examine 
in  detail  the  domestic  condition  of  our  mining  population,  from 
the  time  when  coal  first  began  to  be  worked  in  Scotland  down 
to  the  present  day.  But  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. Besides,  we  are  more  anxious  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  exist  than  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  outset,  briefly  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
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more  prominent  circumstances  connected  with  which  the  labour 
of  the  collier  population  has  been  carried  on,  and  under  which, 
as  a  class,  their  character  has  been  formed. 

Whether  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment under  ground,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
cause,  we  shall  not  wait  to  determine ;  certain  it  is,  that  till 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  colliers  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage,  and,  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  existence,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  property 
which  gave  them  birth.  Without  the  permission  of  its  proprie- 
tor, they  could  not  receive  employment  in  any  other  place.  In 
fact,  they  were  held  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment 
for  carrying  on  the  working  of  the  coal ;  and  if  it  happened  to 
be  let,  they  were  specially  described  in  the  lease,  and  transferred 
to  the  lessee,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  a  number 
of  horses.  We  recollect  well,  some  years  ago,  being  v^ry  much 
struck,  when  examining  an  old  coal  lease,  to  find  the  lessee  taken 
bound  to  return,  at  the  termination  of  his  tack,  the  same  number 
of  "  colliers  and  colliers'  housesy"  as  he  received  from  the  proprie- 
tor when  he  took  possession.  Indeed,  so  stringent  were  the  laws 
framed  in  respect  to  colliers,  that  when  the  legislature  passed 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  generally,  they  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  privileges  which  such  measures  con- 
ferred. Even  m  the  well-known  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was  de- 
clared "  that  this  present  Act  is  noways  to  be  extended  to  colliers 
and  salters." 

In  1775,  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  was  passed,  which 
declared  that  colliers  and  salters  were  to  be  no  longer  "  transfer- 
able with  the  collieries  and  salt-works,"  but  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  then  deemed  "  reasonable,"  they  were  to  be 
gradually  emancipated  and  set  free,  and  others  prevented  from 
coming  into  such  a  state  of  servitude.  But  the  Act  of  1775 
does  not  seem  to  have  operated  satisfactorily;  and  in  1799, 
another  Act  was  passed,  which  completely  freed  colliers  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  had  been  previously  held,  and  placed 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  labourers  of  the 
kingdom. 

1  rom  the  earliest  record  we  possess  of  coal  working,  and  all 
the  examinations  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  old  coal  wastes, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  mode  of  hewing  the  coal  had  under- 
gone much  change  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act.  The  course 
which  the  collier  followed  was  very  natural  in  the  circumstances : 
While  he  excavated  a  portion  of  coal,  he  left  another  portion  to 
support  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  for  his  own  protection. 
The  difficulty  was  not  in  working  the  coal,  but  in  conveying  it 
from  thewallface  tq  th^  surfac^i  where  it  was  disposed  of.    Thi^ 
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was  done  chiefly  by  females,  who  carried  the  coal  on  then'  backs 
in  baskets  or  creels,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  then*  employ- 
ment, were  designated  "  bearers." 

Before  machinery  was  applied  in  relieving  our  mines  of  water, 
a  coalfield  could  not  be  reacned  unless  placed  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  could  be  worked  depended  altogether  on  the  depth  of 
level  which  was  obtained  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  property  to 
drain  it.  When,  by  the  aid  of  machinery  to  pump  water  and 
raise  coal,  the  operations  extended  to  a  greater  depth  from  the 
surface,  the  work  of  the  females  consisted  in  carrying  the  coal 
from  the  place  where  it  was  excavated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
whence  it  was  taken  to  the  surface.  In  this  they  were  sometimes 
assisted  by  boys,  and  even  by  the  men  themselves.  To  this  de- 
graded state  of  the  females  may  be  traced  most  of  the  ills  which 
have  fallen  to  the  coUiers'  lot. 

On  the  occasion  of  such  an  important  change  as  the  Colliers' 
Emancipation  Act  produced,  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  coal  proprietors,  not  only  for  improving  the  mode 
of  working,  but  for  elevating  the  character  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  collier.  Instead  of  this,  however,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing,  that  great  efforts  were  made  in 
some  of  our  colliery  districts  to  continue,  in  another  shape,  and 
independent  of  the  Legislature,  the  servitude  which  had  previ- 
ously existed.  It  soon  became  a  common  practice  to  advance 
large  sums  of  money,  the  conditions  of  the  advance  being,  that  it 
was  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  shillings  a  week,  the 
collier  being  bound  till  the  whole  was  paid  off.  In  other  words, 
when  the  coal-owner  found  he  had  no  right  of  property  in  his 
person,  in  order  to  secure  the  collier's  services  it  became  neces- 
sary to  plunge  him  irrecoverably  into  debt.  No  doubt,  at  this 
time  the  colliers  were  limited  in  number,  and  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  those  by  whom  the  collieries  were 
worked,  how  their  services  were  to  be  retained.  But  a  little  re- 
flection might  have  served  to  convince  them,  that  the  proper 
course  was,  not  to  keep  their  present  men  degraded,  but  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  working,  so  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  other 
classes  of  labourers. 

Unquestionably  the  employment  of  females  under  ground  pre- 
sented the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object,  because  generally  the  arrangements  were  such  that  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  worked  the  coal  was  wholly  unproductive 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  who  carried  it 
away ;  and  unless  trained  to  it  from  their  infancy,  it  was  totally 
impossible  for  females  to  engage  in  such  employment.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  collier,  in  marrying,  was  restricted  in  his^ 
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choice  to  that  class  of  females  who  had  been  regularly  trained  as 
coal-bearers  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted a  greater  mistake  than  to  marry  a  woman  who  could  not 
follow  him  to  the  pit  to  carry  away  the  coal  which  he  worked. 
But  the  very  training  which  qualified  her  for  being  an  efficient 
coal-bearer,  was  the  very  traming  which  unsuited  her  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

In  a  very  interesting  book  entitled,  "  A  general  view  of  the 
Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,"  by  Robert  Bald,  civil-engineer  and 
mineral-surveyor,  Alloa,  published  in  1808 — a  graphic  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  work  performed  by  a  coat-bearer,  which, 
although  long,  we  take  the  Uberty  of  introducing  here.  We  do 
this  the  more  readily,  as  Mr.  Bald  has  been  nearfy  half  a  century 
at  the  head  of  the  mining  of  Scotland,  and  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man,  not  merely  to  improve  the  method  of  working, 
but  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  worker. 

"  In  those  collieries,  where  this  mode  is  in  practice,"  says  Mr.  Bald, 
"the  collier  leaves  his  house  for  the  pit  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(attended  by  his  sens,  if  he  has  any  suflBciently  old),  when  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  retiring  to  rest.  Their  first  Work  is  to  prepare  coals,  by 
hewing  them  down  from  the  wall.  In  about  three  hours  after,  his 
wife,  (attended  by  her  daughters,  if  she  has  any  sufficiently  grown,) 
sets  out  for  the  pit,  having  previously  wrapped  her  infant  child  in  a 
blanket,  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  an  dd  woman,  who,  for  a  small  gra- 
tuity, keeps  three  or  four  children  at  a  time,  and  who,  in  their  mother's 
absence,  feeds  them  with  ale  or  whisky  mixed  with  water.  The 
children  who  are  a  little  more  advanced  are  left  to  the  care  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  and  under  such  treatment,  it  is  surprising  that  they  ever  grow 
up  or  thrive. 

"  The  mother,  having  thus  disposed  of  her  younger  children,  de- 
scends the  pit  with  her  older  daughters,  where  each,  having  a  basket 
of  a  suitable  form,  lays  it  down,  and  into  it  the  large  coals  are  rolled ; 
and  such  is  the  weight  carried,  that  it  frequentiy  takes  two  men  to 
lift  the  burden  upon  their. backs:  the  girls  are  loaded  according  to 
their  strength.  The  mother  sets  out  first,  carrying  a  lighted  candle 
in  her  teeth ;  the  girls  follow ;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  to 
the  pit-bottom,  and  with  weary  steps  and  slow,  ascend  the  stairs,  halt- 
ing occasionally  to  draw  breatii,  tiU  they  arrive  at  the  hill  or  pit-top, 
where  the  coals  are  laid  down  for  sale  ;  askd  in  this  manner  they  go  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  almost  without  resting.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  ihepi,  when  ascending  the  pit,  weeping  most  bitterly  from  the  ex- 
cessive severity  of  the  labour ;  but  the  instant  they  have  laid  dowa 
their  burden  on  the  hill,  they  resume  their  cheerfulness,  and  return 
down  the  pit  singing. 

"The  execution  of  work  performed  by  a  stout  woman  in  this  way 
is  beyond  conception.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  a  woman,  during 
the  ^ace  of  time  above  mentioned,  take  on  a  load  of  at  least  170  lbs* 
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avoirdupois,  travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the  slope  of  the  coal  below 
ground,  ascend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and  travel  upon  the  hill  20 
yards  more  to  where  the  coals  are  laid  down.     All  this  she  will  per- 
form no  less  than  twenty-four  times  as  a  day's  work. 
"  The  amount  of  work  performed  is  as  follows : — 

Travelling  up  the  slope  of  the  coal,  loaded,  150  yards. 

Returning  with  the  empty  basket,         .         •         150 
Ascending  the  pit,  loaded,  ...  39 

Descending  with  the  empty  basket,       .         .  39 

Travelling  on  the  hill,  loaded,       ...  20 

Returning  with  the  empty  basket,         .         .  20 

"  These  distances,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the  journey 
is  performed,  give  the  following  result: — 

Travelled   in   a  horieontal   direction   above  and 

below  ground,  loaded,     ....         4080  yards. 
Travelled  with  the  empty  basket,         .         •         4080 
Ascent  of  the  stair,  loaded,  •         •         .  936 

Descent  with  the  empty  basket,  ,        .  936 

10,032 


Of  which  the  loaded  distance  is  •         .         5016  yards. 

And  the  unloaded, 5016 

"  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  effective  strength  of  men,  will  be 
able  to  calculate  how  many  yards  of  horizontal  distance  are  equal  to 
the  perpendicular  ascent.  It  is  presumed  the  proportion  would  be 
comparatively  great,  when  we  consider  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  carried. 

•  "  In  those  pits  which  are  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  women  from 
carrying  the  coals  to  the  hill,  the  distance  from  which  they  bring  the 
coals  to  the  pit-bottom,  may  be  stated  at  280  yards. 

"  This  journey  they  will  perform  thirty  times  with  the  weight  above 
mentioned,  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  so  that  the  journey  performed 
each  day  is  as  follows  : — 

Journey  when  loaded,       ....         8400  yards. 

Ditto  with  the  empty  basket,     .         .        .         8400 


16,800 
Perpendicular  ascent  of  the  slope  of  the  coal,       700 

.  "  From  this  view  of  the  work  performed  by  bearers  in  Scotland, 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  slavery  and  severity  of  the  toil, 
particularly  when  it  is  considei^d  that  they  are  entered  to  this  work 
when  seven  years  of  age,  and  frequently  continue  till  they  are  upwards 
of  fifty  or  even  sixty  years  of  age. 

.  "  The  total  quantity  of  coals  thua  carried  by  women  in  one  year 
must  be  very  great,  as  the  quantity  in  one  small  county  alone  amounted 
a  few  yeara  ago  to  no  less  than  100,000  tons." 

.  This  extract  presents  no  overdrawn  picture,  np  exaggerated 
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statement.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  falls  short'of  what  a  coal- 
bearer^s  work  was  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  language  to  convey  to  a  stranger  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  immense  toil  which  those  poor  women  had 
to  undergo.  It  was  reckoned  nothing  extraordinary  at  a  Lothian 
colliery,  where  bearers  were  employed,  for  a  woman  to  carry  on 
her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt.  of  coal  each  day,  a  distance  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  yards,  the  greater  part  of  the  road 
not  higher  than  4^  feet,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  covered  with  water. 

In  the  west  of  Scx^tland  the  employment  of  females  under- 
ground was  dispensed  with  at  an  early  period  ;  and  as  the  result, 
Ayrshire  has  always  had  an  extremely  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  well-doing  class  of  colliers.  After  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bald's  book,  great  efforts  were  made  at  the  collieries  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  do  without  bearers  altogether.  Light  railways  or 
tram-roads  were  introduced,  along  which  the  females  dragged  the 
coal,  instead  of  canying  it  on  their  bficks.  At  most  of  these  col- 
lieries, also,  an  important  regulation  was  gradually  put  in  force, 
which  only  required  the  services  of  unmarried  women  in  the  pits, 
the  married  ones  being  allowed  to  remain  at  home  and  attend  to 
their  domestic  duties.  But  at  several  collieries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  the  practice  of  employing  females  as  bearers 
was  in  foil  operation  until  the  passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act.  It 
is  certainly  something  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  most  polished  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  it  with  an  important  necessary  of  life,  there  should 
have  been  in  existence,  until  as  it  were  yesterday,  one  of  the  most 
offensive  and  disgusting  systems  of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced 
a  dvilized  country ! 

At  the  Firth  of  Forth  collieries,  the  change  produced  in  the 
character  of  the  population  was  as  marked  as  the  alteration 
which  had  been  made  in  the  method  of  conducting  their  work. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a  person  who  had  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  these  colliery  villages,  such  as  Wemyss, 
Elgin,  or  any  of  those  imder  Mr.  Bald's  charge  in  the  county  of 
Clacbnannan,  and  who  might  afterwards  have  occasion  to  reside 
near  the  colliery  villages  in  the  parishes  of  Tranent,  Inveresk,  or 
Newton,  could  not  fafl  to  be  painfully  impressed  with  the  great 
contrast  which  the  character  of  the  people  presented. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  the  Lotnians  to  exclude  females 
entirely  from  the  pits,  was  at  the  colliery  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  Ram- 
say, in  the  year  1836.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench  commenced  to  open  out  a  large  coalfield  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dalkeith,  at  which  his  Grace  made  it  a  rule,  that  no 
females  were  to  be  employed.   The  same  course  was  immediately 
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followed  at  the  colliery  of  Mr.  Dundas  of  Arniston ;  and  at  all 
of  these  places  the  change  was  accompanied  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  individual  proprietors  near  Edinburgh 
were  thus  beginning  to  be  vigorously  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  mining  population  on  their  properties,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country  there  was  rapidly  accumulating  an 
amount  of  wickedness,  vice,  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  which 
almost  baffles  description.  The  important  appUcation  of  hot- 
blast  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  had  given  such  an  impetus  to 
the  iron-trade,  that  in  those  districts  where  black-band  ironstone 
existed,  ironworks  sprung  up  with  immense  rapidity,  collect- 
ing together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  kinds  of 
occupations,  an  enormous  population,  without  either  sufficient 
house  accommodation  to  lodge  them,  or  provision  made  for  their 
moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  proprietors  of  these  vast  erections  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  concerns  to  have  time  to  bestow  on  such  matters; 
and  those  who  were  daily  engaged  in  extracting  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  hot-blast  was 
rapidly  manufacturing  fortunes,  were  unable  to  make  any  effort 
for  themselves.  The  miners  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  midst  of  great 
external  prosperity,  in  the  possession  of  high  wages,  and  indulg- 
ing in  every  species  of  extravagance  and  sensuality,  while  every 
thing  around  them  gave  awful  indication  of  moral  disorder  and 
social  disorganization. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  our  collier  population 
were  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  a  different  tribunal.  On  previous 
occasions,  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  had  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  and  inquiry  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  important  benefits  which  had  flowed 
from  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  were  well  known  and 
appreciated.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  former  efforts,  and 
influenced  by  the  highest  and  noblest  considerations.  Lord  Ashley 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  condition  of  our 
mining  population ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  Lordship 
moved,  on  the  4th  of  August  1840,  for  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  females  and  children  employed  in  mines 
and  collieries.  The  House  granted  the  request,  and  a  lengthened 
and  laborious  investigation  took  place.  Coal-proprietors,  coal-« 
lessees,  colliery-managers,  surgeons,  clergymen,  teachers,  overs- 
men,  colliers,  coal-bearers,  coal-putters,  were  all  examined  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  important  examinations  these, 
were,  as  the  published  evidence  will  abundantly  prove. 

The  Keport  of  the  Commissioners,  with  all  the  evidence  which 
had  been  collected,  was  printed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament ; 
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and  for  weeks  after  it  appeared,  the  London  press  teemed  with 
quotations  from  it,  accompanied  with  leading  articles  on  the 
subject.  The  provincial  papers  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and 
for  a  time  the  country  seemed  terrified  and  amazed  at  the  dis- 
dosures  and  revelations  which  had  been  made. 

K  a  Commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, to  proceed  to  some  distant  settlement  of  her  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into,  and  reporting  on,  the  condition 
of  one  class  of  the  population,  who,  it  was  alleged  were  harshly 
treated,  cruelly  neglected,  and  terribly  degraded ;  and  if  the  re- 
sult had  been  to  produce  a  mass  of  evidence  similar,  or  ap- 
proaching to,  what  was  brought  out  regarding  our  mining  popu- 
lation, we  think  we  may  with  all  safety  affirm,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  town  of  any  importance  in  Britain,  which  would  not 
have  had  its  public  meeting,  and  assailed  Parliament  with  its 
petition  on  the  subject.  But  because  the  evil  existed  at  our  own 
doors,  under  our  own  immediate  inspection  as  it  were,  we  seemed 
to  feel  perfectly  safe  and  at  our  ease. 

On  tne  7th  of  May,  1842,  the  philanthropic  nobleman  with 
whom  the  Commission  originated,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  moved  "  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
regulations  respecting  the  age  and  sex  of  cnildren  and  young 
persons  employed  in  the  mines  and  collieries  of  the  united  king- 
dom." With  that  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which 
characterize  all  Lord  Ashley's  public  actions,  he  sifted  and  ana- 
lyzed the  evidence,  unfolded  the  nature  of  his  measure,  and  in 
eloquent  terms  impressed  upon  the  House  the  duty  of  supporting 
it.    In  introducing  the  subject,  his  Lordship  said — 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  whatever  be  his  station,  if  he  have 
but  a  heart  within  his  bosom,  to  read  the  details  of  this  awful  docu- 
ment, without  a  combined  feeling  of  shame,  terror,  and  indignation. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  dwell  upon  the  evil  itself,  rather  than  on  the 
parties  that  might  be  accused  as,  in  great  measure,  the  authors  of  it. 
An  enormous  mischief  is  discovered,  and  an  immediate  remedy  is  pro- 
posed ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  if  those  who  have  the  power  will  be  as 
ready  to  abate  oppression  as  those  who  have  suffered  will  be  to  forgive 
the  sense  of  it,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  revival  of  such  a  good  under- 
standing between  master  and  man,  between  wealth  and  poverty,  be- 
tween ruler  and  ruled,  as  will,  under  God's  good  providence,  conduce 
to  the  restoration  of  social  comfort,  and  to  the  permanent  security  of 
the  empire.*' 

After  describing  the  measure  in  detail,  Lord  Ashley  concluded 
in  this  beautiful  language : — 

"  Is  it  not  enough  to  announce  these  things  to  an  assembly  of 
Christian  men,  and  British  gentlemen  ?  For  twenty  millions  of  money 
you  pmrchased  the  liberation  of  the  Negro,  and  it  was  a  blessed  deed. 
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You  may  this  night,  by  a  cheap  and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  your  country  people,  enable  them  to  walk  erect 
in  newness  of  life,  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  free- 
dom, and  avail  themselves  (if  they  will  accept  them)  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
ends  which  I  venture  to  propose :  this  is  the  barbarism  that  I  seek  to 
remove.  The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  having  detained 
them  so  long ;  and  still  more  will  tUey  forgive  me  for  venturing  to 
conclude,  by  imploring  them,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  '  To  break 
off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to 
the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity.' " 

We  have  been  informed,  that  during  the  delivery  of  Lord 
Ashley's  speech,  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  perfect  calm — not 
a  whisper  was  heard.  The  simple  announcement  of  the  injuries 
inflicted,  the  sufferings  endured,  the  degradation  and  ignoranco 
prevailing,  made  such  an  impression  in  the  House,  that  many  a 
stout  heart  melted,  and  tears  were  shed,  where  seldom  tears  had 
been  shed  before.  When  his  Lordship  had  resumed  his  seat, 
several  honourable  members  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  introduced.  Among 
others,  Sir  James  Graham,  then  Home  Secretary,  addressed  the 
House,  intimating  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  and  he,  "  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  and  himself 
tendered  to  his  noble  friend  the  assurance,  that  in  passing  this 
Bill  through  the  House,  he  should  receive  from  them,  not  a  cold 
and  distant,  but  a  warm  and  friendly  support."  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
also,  who  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  depart- 
ment when  the  Commission  was  issued,  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  noble  mover's  views. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  "  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill"  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Every  thing  augured  w^ell  for  its  success.  All  its 
friends  considered  it  perfectly  safe.  Yet,  perhaps,  never  was 
there  a  Bill  so  tossed  to  and  fro,  so  mutilated  and  mangled,  in 
its  progress  through  Parliament.  Before  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  second  reading  was  to  take  place,  honourable  mem- 
bers had  recovered  from  the  effects  oi  Lord  Ashley's  speech. 
Some  of  them  had  discovered  glaring  errors,  misrepresentations, 
and  exaggerated  statements  in  the  Commissioners'  Report.  Others 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  Colliery  districts,  and  foimd 
out  that  those  who  had  capital  invested  in  our  mining  establish- 
ments were  to  be  all  ruined  if  this  Bill  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  The  measure  was  described  as  rash,  ill-advised^ 
and  inconsiderate ;  and  many  extraordinary  predictions  were  ut- 
tered regarding  it,  which,  although  it  has  Ibeen  now  nearly  fivQ 
years  in  operation,  have  not  yet  r^eiye4  t^ejr  fulfilment. 
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The  (Hscassions  which  took  place  while  this  Bill  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  suggest  many  sad  and  painful 
reflections.  That  very  place  which,  ten  years  before,  had,  night 
after  night,  resounded  with  the  outpourings  of  eloquence  and 
philanthrophy  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  negro,  now  listened  to 
the  expression  of  doubts,  whether  it  were  a  proper  thing  to  eman- 
cipate the  poor  coal-bearer  I  That  House  whicn,  by  its  "  blessed 
deed"  of  twenty  millions,  had  taught  the  world  a  glorious  lesson, 
now  condescended  to  discuss  whether  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
thing  to  postpone  the  "Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,"  because  its 
passing  might  involve  Some  coal-owners  in  an  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  But  the  Bill  passed.  Truth  and  justice 
prevailed.  The  cause  of  injured  humanity  achieved  a  mighty 
triumph. 

But,  to  come  down  from  high  places,  to  the  scene  of  the  col- 
liers' labours.  The  most  able  and  intelligent  of  those  who  were 
daily  engaged  in  superintending  colliery  operations — those  who 
were  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  question,  and 
most  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  regarding  it,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  sin- 
cerely and  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  issue.  From  them  many 
prayers  ascended  for  Lord  Ashley"*s  success.  The  employment 
of  females  under  ground  they  had  long  felt  to  be  the  greatest 
barrier  in  the  way  of  effecting  any  improvement  in  conducting 
the  working  of  the  coal.  They  knew,  from  sad  experience,  how 
little  individual  effort  can  accomplish  where  so  much  ignorance 
and  deep-seated  prejudice  had  to  be  overcome,  and  Lord  Asliley's 
measure  was  to  them  a  source  of  inexpressible  delight. 

There  were  others,  however,  somewhat  similarly  circumstanced 
at  our  collieries,  who  did  not  concur  in  these  views,  but  who 
rather  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence,  and  the  applicabi- 
lity of  the  remedy  proposed  to  be  applied.  Such  is  the  force  of 
habit  in  familiarizing  men's  minds  with  systems  where  the  gi'eat- 
est  abuses  prevail,  that  many  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
witness  the  enormous  evils  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
females  under  ground  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  the  state- 
ments published  were  true.  With  them  originated  petitions  to 
Parliament,  and  remonstrances  to  private  members. 

These  petitions  were  of  two  classes.  \8%  Those  who  objected 
altogether  to  the  interference  of  the  Legislature,  and,  2c/,  Those 
who,  while  they  did  not  object  on  principle  to  the  interference  of 
Parliament,  complained  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  which  the  change  required.  To 
the  first  class  of  these  petitioners,  the  most  appropriate  answer  is, 
that  they  labour  under  a  grievous  misapprehension  as  to  what  the 
proper  functions  of  the  Legislature  are.    The  objections  of  the 
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second  class  were  certainly  entitled  to  more  consideration.  Whe- 
ther they  received  that  attention  which  their  importance  merited, 
it  is  now  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  and 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  those  who,  while  the  measure  was  in 
progress,  cried  out  most  vehemently  against  the  limited  time 
allowed  to  prepare  for  the  change,  when  it  did  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  exerted  themselves  the  least,  and  made  the 
smallest  amount  of  preparation  during  the  time  that  was  al- 
lowed. 

But  by  far  the  most  painful  and  distressing  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  discussion  of  this  question,  was  the  attempt  made 
to  get  up  petitions  from  the  colliers  themselves  against  the  mea- 
sure— ^petitions  which  did  not  embody  their  own  views,  or  feelings, 
or  wishes  on  the  subject,  but  were  ^ctated  by  the  selfishness  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  throw  around  them  the  shield  of  their 
protection. 

And  here  we  consider  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  who  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  the  evidence  upon  which  the  ^^  Mines  and  Collieries 
Bill"  was  founded,  and  upon  whom  was  poured  out  such  a  libe- 
ral share  of  abuse.  Their  labours  were  very  properly  noticed  by 
Lord  Ashley,  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  already  quoted ; 
and  although  what  we  here  write  can  be  of  no  service  to  them 
now,  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  the  important  duties  which  devolved  on  them,  and, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  very  faithful  and  accurate 
report  which  they  produced. 

But  we  very  gladly  turn  from  all  these  matters  to  examine  the 
working  of  the  Bill.  When  originally  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  its  principal  clauses  were — 

Ist^  To  prevent  females  from  being  employed  in  any  mine  or 
colliery. 

2c?,  To  prevent  boys  being  employed  in  any  mine  or  colliery 
under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

3c?,  To  prevent  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
having  the  charge  of  a  gm  or  engine  by  which  access  is  had  to 
any  mine  or  colliery ;  and, 

4</i,  To  abolish  all  apprenticeships. 

Besides  these,  there  were  other  subordinate  clauses  for  regu- 
lating the  payment  of  wages,  conducting  prosecutions,  &c. 

When  the  measure  received  the  Royal  assent,  the  clauses  were 
altered  thus : — 

Istj  All  females  to  be  excluded  from  every  mine  or  colliery 
after  a  given  time  specified  in  the  Act. 

2  c?;  All  boys  pronibited  from  enteripg  the  pits  under  ten  years. 
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idj  No  person  to  have  charge  of  an  enginiB  or  gin  by  which 
access  is  had  to  any  mine  as  colliery  under  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and, 

4iA,  No  apprenticeships  to  be  entered  into  before  ten  years  of 
age,  nor  to  continue  after  eighteen. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  now  given,  there  was  another  one  of 
yery  great  importance,  upon  the  proper  construction  of  which 
the  success  of  the  measure  almost  entirely  depended,  namely, 
that  which  contained  the  power  to  deal  with  offenders.  In  the 
Bill,  as  originally  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
responsibility  of  yiolating  any  of  its  provisions  was  to  rest  entirely 
witn  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  the  colliery.  When  it  ultimately 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  clause  was  relaxed  or 
altered  so  as  in  effect  to  relieve  the  owner,  and  throw  the  respon- 
sibility upon  his  servants.  It  proceeds  in  this  manner — "  If  any 
offence  shall  be  committed  against  this  Act,  for  which  the  owner 
of  any  mine  or  colliery  is  hereby  made  responsible,  and  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  Justices  or  Sheriff, 
that  the  offence  has  been  committed  by,  or  under  the  authority 
of  some  agent,  servant,  or  workman  of  such  owner,  or  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  a  contractor,  without  the  personal  con- 
sent, concurrence,  or  knowledge  of  such  owner,  it  shall  be  law- 
fid  for  such  Justices  or  Sheriff  to  summon  such  agent,  servant, 
workman,  or  contractor  before  them  or  him,  to  answer  for  such 
offence:  And  such  agent,  servant,  workman,  or  contractor,  if 
convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  and  punishments  for 
such  offence  herein  specified :  And  such  Justices  or  Sheriff  may 
convict  such  agent,  servant,  workman,  or  contractor,  in  lieu  of 
such  owner."  This  alteration  was  introduced  contrary  to  the 
strong  protestations  of  Lord  Ashley  on  the  subject,  who  declared 
it  at  the  time  to  be  such  as  to  render  the  measure  totally  inope- 
rative. And  certainly  the  consequence  has  been  an  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  a  conviction. 

So  far  as  the  measure  was  applicable  to  Scotland,  the  first 
clause,  regarding  the  exclusion  of  females  from  om*  pits,  was  the 
most  like^  to  be  violated,  and  its  violation  was  certain  to  meet 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  sympathy.  A  number  of  females 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  ordmary  occupations  and  means 
of  subsistence,  whose  previous  habits,  to  a  OTeat  extent,  unfitted 
them  for  any  other  kind  of  employment.  It  was  impossible  to 
introduce  a  change  like  that  which  Lord  Ashley's  Act  contem- 
plated, on  a  system  having  such  extensive  ramifications,  without 
producing  temporary  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  individuals, 
and  one  class  of  the  poor  women  now  referred  to  were  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  sufferers  by  the  measure.  To  the  coal-masters 
who  were  disposed  to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill;  the 
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clause  relative  to  the  trial  of  offenders^  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  local  feeling  regarding  the  females  deprived  of  employm^it^ 
afforded  great  facilities ;  for  they  had  only  to  give  notice  that  no 
females  were  allowed  under  ground^  and  at  the  same  time^  let  it 
be  privately  understood,  that  their  employment  would  be  over- 
looked, or  in  the  event  of  a  conviction,  the  penalty  paid,  and  the 
thing  was  accomplished.  This  was  veiy  clearly  brought,  out  in 
the  notorious  case  of  the  Clackmannan  Coal  Company,  where 
every  kind  of  equivocation  was  resorted  to,  and  for  a  time  the 
law  utterly  set  at  defiance.  The  authorities  of  the  countv 
of  Clackmannan  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  investigated  the  cases  of  violation  of  the  "  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries Bill "  that  occurred  at  this  colliery,  and  the  Sheriff  espe- 
cially, for  the  manly  way  in  which  he  denoimced  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

All  the  violations  and  prosecutions  would  have  been  spared, 
had  the  Bill,  as  it  originally  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  We  wore  extremely  anxious 
for  its  passing  at  the  time  it  did,  as  there  were  circumstances 
existing  to  justify  it,  which  might  not  be  available  for  many 
years  afterwards.  The  displacement  of  so  many  females  &om 
the  pits,  all  at  once,  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  output  of  coal,  unless  their  places  could  be  supplied  by 
other  labourers,  of  which  there  was  little  probability.  On  gene- 
ral principles,  therefore,  it  seemed  more  desirable  to  accomplish 
the  change  by  a  gradual  process,  than  by  an  instantaneous  move- 
ment. But  to  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coal 
trade,  and  saw  the  desirableness  of  the  change,  there  was  no  time 
when  it  could  have  interfered  less  with  tlie  general  trade  of  the 
country. 

For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  1842,  the  coal-trade 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  had  been  very  much  depressed; 
large  stocks  of  coals  had  everywhere  accmnulated,  and  both  the 
selling  price  and  workmen''s  wages  had  been  reduced  far  below 
their  ordinary  and  natural  level.  The  absence  of  female  labour, 
therefore,  could  not  be  felt  in  the  general  market,  because  a  con- 
siderable period  must  elapse  before  the  existing  stocks  were 
disposed  of,  which  would  afford  time  to  the  coal-owners  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  at  their  works  to  meet  the  change. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  the  alteration  was 
so  little  felt  in  the  general  coal  market. 

By  the  Act,  power  was  given  to  one  of  her  Majest/s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  or  Inspector  to 
watch  its  operation ;  and  from  the  attempts  that  were  made  in 
different  pails  of  the  country  to  evade  its  provisions — to  some  of 
which  we  have  already  referrgd,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
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to  have  an  efficient  superintendence ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  an 
Inspector  was  appointed.  We  are  perfectly  snre  of  this,  that 
every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  will  agree  with  us^  that  a  more  judicious  appoint- 
ment could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  made.  Tne  Ee- 
port  which  he  furnished  regarding  the  mining  population  of 
South  Wales,  immediately  after  the  chartist  outbreak  in  1839, 
pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  office ;  and 
although,  in  our  subsequent  remarks,  we  may  have  occasion  to 
deal  fiSely  with  his  Keports,  it  is  not  with  the  view  of  detracting 
from  their  importance  or  the  value  of  his  services,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  forwarding  the  laudable  object  for 
whicli  he  holds  his  appointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  Lord 
Ashley'^s  Act,  and  before  it  came  into  operation,  a  general  strike 
occurred  among  the  colliers  and  ironstone  miners  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  which  lasted  for  four  months,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischief.  From  the  effects  of  this  the  mining 
population  had  not  recovered  when  Mr.  Tremenheere  made  his 
first  visit,  and  as  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to  all  classes — 
and  we  think  justly — to  give  any  explanation  or  information  they 
wished,  the  collie'rs  did  not  fail  to  furnish  him  with  a  long  list  of 
what  they  termed  "  ginevances."  The  proprietors  of  the  col- 
lieries and  iron-works,  or  their  representatives,  also  furnished  him 
with — ^we  shall  not  say  "  grievances,"  but  complaints  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  colliers'  conduct  interfered  with  their  capi- 
tal and  the  industry  of  the  country.  To  these  representations 
of  both  masters  and  men  we  shall  afi:erwards  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  refer.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  look  into  the 
Keports. 

The  first  Keport  issued  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  is  dated  July 
1844,  after  he  had  been  several  months  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Introduction,  he  describes  generally  the  manner  in  which  the  Act 
authorizing  his  appointment  had  been  observed,  the  violations  that 
had  occurred,  and  the  means  taken  to  check  them.  He  then 
goes  on  to  discuss  at  length  the  condition  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion in  the  different  districts  he  had  visited,  giving  the  opinions 
of  clergymen,  medical  men,  and  others,  in  support  of  his  own 
views  on  the  subject.  In  the  Report  of  1845,  he  almost  follows 
the  same  course.  The  point  upon  which  he  dwells  at  greatest 
length,  and  evidently  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  illustrate  and 
enforce,  is  the  self-imposed  restriction  of  labour  by  which  the 
colliers,  as  a  body,  limit  their  output.  The  "  grievances"  of  the 
colliers  are  not  overlooked,  as  due  notice  is  taken  of  the  excessive 
fines  imposed  for  insufficient  weight,  the  method  of  retailing  pro- 
visions at  "  stores"  kept  by  the  proprietgrs,  and  other  minor 
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points,  all  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  mining  population.  The  Report  of  1846 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  colliery  popu-^ 
lation  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  and 
South  Wales. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  labours  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  proper  course  to  bring  prominently  forward,  and  discuss 
at  full  length,  every  thing  having  the  appearance  of  abuse,  whe- 
ther it  arose  from  the  want  of  discrimination  or  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  or  ignorance  and  indiscrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  because  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  important 
change,  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  expose  their  whole  cir- 
cumstances and  connexions  to  the  purifying  atmosphere  of  public 
opinion;  but  wo  confess  we  were  beginning  to  entertain  very 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  advantage  or  propriety  of  continuing 
the  same  course  year  after  year  without  bringing  the  matter  to 
any  practical  issue,  as  it  appeared  very  evident  to  us  that  the 
Inspector's  annual  publication  would  soon  meet  the  fate  of  most 
other  "blue  books."  On  the  one  hand,  these  Reports  never  reached 
the  people,  whose  circumstances,  conduct,  and  character  formed 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion,  and  of  course,  however  judi- 
cious and  well-expressed  the  views  they  contained  were,  the  mining 
population  could  derive  no  benefit  from  what  they  never  saw. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  all  the  coal-owners,  coUiery-mana- 

fers,  and  others  occupying  situations  of  that  nature,  were  each 
uly  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  annual  document,  yet,  as  no- 
thing was  founded  upon  it,  nothing  likely  to  come  out  of  it,  wd 
think  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  ever  gave  them  much  concern. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  they  might  perhaps  peruse  it  out  of 
curiosity,  as  being  something  new  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear  that  the  one-half  of  those  who  now  receive  it  never  open  it 
at  all,  and  that  the  other  half,  after  glancing  it  hurriedly  over,  lay 
it  aside  for  ever.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tremenheere  is  not  to  blame 
for  this ;  but  we  fear  it  is  too  true,  notwithstanding. 

In  perusing  the  Report  recently  published  for  1847,  we  were 
very  much  gratified  to  find  that  matters  were  assuming  a  more 
useful  and  practical  shape ;  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exa- 
mining some  of  the  new  points  which  it  discusses,  after  we  havd 
said  a  few  words  regarding  some  of  the  matters  embraced  in  for- 
mer publications,  as  well  as  this. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  subject  on  which  Mr* 
Tremenheere  dwelt  at  greatest  length  in  his  two  first  Reports,  was 
the  self-imposed  restriction  of  the  colliers'  labour,  and  necessarily 
ilssociated  with  it  the  strikes  which  from  time  to  time  occur.  In 
the  last  Report  he  brings  the  matter  particularly  under  the  hotico 
of  the  Home  Secretary  in  these  words, — 
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^  The  evil  is  fielttom  great  a  decree  bj  die  inm-inasias  of  Lsiiark- 

gkire,  that  I  was  urgently  requested,  bj  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of 

(be  immense  establishmentB  c^  that  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  to 

noommend  the  matter  to  yoor  serioos  notice,  and  many  among  the 

most  influential  of  those  gentlemen,  impressed  with  the  exibemely  in- 

jorioQS  consequences  impending  over  the  trade  and  property  of  the 

district  in  consequence  of  these  combinations,  expressed  an  earnest 

deare  that  a  commission  might  be  issued,  with  pow^  to  examine,  on 

oath,  in  order  thoroughly  to  bring  out,  and  place  before  the  public, 

the  extent  of  these  combinations,  the  (alladous  and  short-sighted 

views  on  which  they  are  supported,  and  the  wide  ramifications  of  their 

injurious  reimlts  extending  Uirough  every  branch  of  conmierce  and 

trade,  and  levying  a  large  tax,  directly  or  in^rectly,  on  the  whole 

community.** 

After  quoting  the  opinions  of  several  leading  iron-masters  in 
Lanarkshire  regarding  the  eflect  of  these  combinations  upon  their 
foreign  trade,  and  the  extra  charge  thrown  upon  their  capital, 
estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole,  Sir.  Tremenheere  goes  on  to 
state  that 

"  Could  the  whole  conmiunity  be  made  sensible  of  the  enormous 
tax  they  are  at  this  moment  compelled  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  an  en- 
hanced price  upon  coal  and  iron,  arising  from  the  restrictions  of  labom- 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  colliers  and  ironstone  miners  in  their 
combinations  to  reduce  the  quantity  and  force  up  the  price,  they 
would  perceive  something  of  the  national  cost  of  ignorance,  and  of 
the  national  disadvantages  arising  fix)m  so  large  a  body  of  people  being 
exposed,  by  the  limited  state  of  their  intelligence,  to  be  so  misled  as 
to  their  own  real  interests.  And  could  the  extent  to  which  these 
combinations  are,  by  increasing  the  price,  limiting  the  demand  in  the 
maikets  of  the  world,  and  bringing  into  existence  foreign  competition, 
be  definitely  and  cleariy  shown,  from  time  to  time,  by  correct  statisti- 
cal statements,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  formidable  truth  might 
have  an  eflect  towards  prodadng  a  healthy  and  just  relation  between 
kboor  and  capitaL" 

These  extracts,  &t)m  an  official  Eejport  by  a  Government  Inspec- 
tor, present  a  melancholy  picture  or  the  deplorable  state  of  igno- 
rance and  degradation  in  which  the  popnlation  connected  with 
the  large  iron-works  in  Scotland  are.  The  injury  arising  to  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  the  national  punishment  for  allowing 
such  a  mass  of  people  to  collect  together,  without  any  provision 
being  made  for  their  proper  education  and  training.  The  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  iron-masters  and  their  men  is  in  the 
most  dangerous  condition  imaginable ;  and  on  the  first  occasion 
of  a  severe  depression  of  trade,  the  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  it  we  tremble  to  contemplate.  For  several  years  past  it 
has  been  very  evident  that  there  were  materials  collecting 
fQX)und  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  of  as  dangerous  a  kind  as  thos« 
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wliich  pi'eceded  the  memorable  chartist  outbreak  at  Newport 
in  1839.  • 

The  heads  of  these  large  establishments  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
the  miners  employed  by  them,  seldom  or  never  come  into  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  The  work  under  ground  is  superintend- 
ed, and  all  the  arrangements  made,  either  by  oversmen,  who  are 
very  little  removed  from  the  men  whom  they  superintend,  or  by 
contractors,  a  class  of  men  who  take  pits  to  produce  the  coal  and 
ironstone  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton.  These  contractors,  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  have  originally  been  col- 
liers, who  have  saved  a  little  money,  and  their  business  is  to 
make  the  most  of  their  contract,  without  any  regard  to  the 
means  which  may  be  used  for  accomplishing  their  object,  or  the 
character  of  the  men  they  may  employ.  Between  the  iron-mas- 
ters, who  are  the  real  employers,  and  the  minors  whom  they 
employ,  there  exists  a  great  gulf,  which  is  widening  more  and 
more  every  day.  The  men  look  upon  their  masters  as  a  class  of 
over-bearing  tyrants,  whose  every  movement  they  are  bound  to 
watch  narrowly,  in  case  it  may  affect  them,  and  towards  whom 
it  is  their  duty  constantly  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostiKty  and 
definnce.  The  masters,  again,  look  upon  their  men  as  so  many 
machines  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  work,  which  they  have 
a  right  to  use  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers  when  the  circum- 
stances of  their  trade  require  it,  and  which  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  set  aside  as  soon  as  their  wants  are  supplied.  These 
are  strong  statements ;  we  earnestly  wish  we  coula  say  they  are 
too  strong,  but  they  are  no  stronger  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  fully  justify  and  bear  out ;  and  we  think,  both  ior 
the  sake  of  employers  and  employed,  they  cannot  get  too  much 
publicity,  or  be  brought  too  prominently  before  the  country.  To 
every  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  know  there  are  works 
where  a  different  feeling  prevails ;  but,  as  applied  to  the  whole, 
the  picture  gives  but  too  faithful  a  ^presentation. 

And  now,  as  to  the  self-imposed  restriction  of  labour.  There 
arc  peculiarities  connected  with  the  method  of  paying  for  mining 
labour  which  do  not  apply,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  to  any 
other  kind  of  employment.  The  collier  is  invariably  paid,  not 
by  the  number  of  hours  he  works,  but  according  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  he  puts  out.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ironstone 
miner.  The  rate  paid  per  hutch,  or  per  ton,  varies  according  to 
the  demand ;  when  the  demand  is  great,  of  course  the  price  is 
proportionally  high — and  at  this  point  it  is  where  the  mischief 
begins  which  ends  in  the  restriction  of  labour,  which  Mr»  Tre- 
menheere  so  frequently  refers  to.  The  collier,  from  his  limited 
education  and  habits  of  reflection,  is  totally  ignorant  of  tli«  first 
principles  of  supply  and  dewand,  and  Avhen  ;i  bri§taw9S'  occur? 


}io  imuitiaos  th^at  bj^;a  litUemamiigemcnt  it  may  be  perpetuated. 
On  such  occasions  he  reasons  with  himself  thus: — By  putting 
out  a  moderate  (Quantity  of  w<J«rk,  I  can  earn  a  reasonable  wage, 
but  from  the  small  stock  iu  the  market  I  am  in  a  position  to 
demand  a  higher  rate  for  working,  and  with  this  demand  my 
employer  must  comply  or  stop  his  work,  wliich  he  cannot  afford 
to  do.  But  when  I  receive  the  increase,  I  must  tako  caro  to 
diminish  my  output  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  keep  my  wage 
always  of  the  same  amount.  By  this  means  the  smallest  ]X)ssible 
quantity  will  be  kept  in  the  market ;  I  will  always  be  paid  the 
higher  rate,  and  permanently  have  a  greater  income  for  a  less 
quantity  of  work.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  market  must 
be  supplied ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  exert  himself  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  powers,  other  labourers  will  be  brought  into  the  field  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  or  the  trade  be  removed  to  another  district. 

The  effects  of  all  such  combinations  are  ultimately  and  per- 
manently to  increase  the  number  of  colliers ;  and  whenever  the 
demand  for  coal  slackens  the  market  becomes  more  speedily  over- 
stocked, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  rate  paid  for  work- 
ing is  reduced.  At  this  juncture  the  collier  must  either  strike 
to  compel  a  continuance  of  the  higher  rate,  or  put  out  a  greater 
quintity  in  order  to  continue  the  same  amount  of  wages.  If  the 
latter,  he  works  the  greater  quantity  at  the  lower  rate,  when  he 
might,  by  a  little  prudence  and  foresight,  work  the  greater  quan- 
tity at  the  higher  rate. 

Here  we  consider  the  use  of  a  Savings'  Bank  to  the  collier  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  to  come  most  legitimately  into 
operation*  Ifj  when  the  higher  rate  for  working  was  within  his 
reach,  he  took  advantage  of  it,  worked  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  powers,  and  deposited  a  portion  of  his  income  in  the  bank, 
when  the  diminished  rate  came  round  he  might  work  less  and 
draw  out  from  his  savings  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  This, 
in  our  view,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  the  Savings' 
Bank  possesses,  because  it  secures  to  the  working  man  the  means 
of  the  most  perfect  independence,  and  affords  him  leisiure  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  his  mind,  in  the  most  proper  and  reasonable 
way,  at  a  time  when  limiting  his  work  is  rather  a  benefit  than  a 
disadvantage  to  the  country. 

If  every  other  class  of  men  were  to  act  on  the  restriction  prin- 
ciple, the  result  to  tlie  country  would  be  most  disastrous.  For 
mstance,  we  would  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  judgment  or 
sagacity  of  a  merchant,  who,  when  his  profits  were  high,  limited 
the  amount  of  his  business  in  the  expectation  that  this  high  rate 
y^'onLd  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  altogether  forgetting  that 
there  were  other  men  ready  to  becx)me  merchants  and  make  up 
tbo  deficiency  occasioned  by  bis  reliction. 
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But,  however  obvious  these  things  may  be  to  men  of  education 
and  experience,  they  are  not  at  all  clear  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  collier,  and  our  duty  is  to  instruct  and  enlighten  him.  We 
must  confess,  however,  that  even  if  the  Annual  Reports  presented 
to  Parliament  were  brought  under  the  notice,  and  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  mining  population,  we  are  unable  to  see 
what  benefit  they  would  derive  from  the  perusal  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal disquisition  on  an  abstract  question  of  political  economy,  such 
as  the  "  relation  between  labour  and  capital."  We  think  Mr. 
Tremenheere  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  drew  out,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  population  at  our  collieries,  a  short 
statement,  couched  in  plain  and  simple  language,  written  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  their  condition — 
the  advantageous  position  in  which  they  are  now  placed,  by  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature  in  their  behalf — the  evils  they 
ought  to  avoid,  and  the  benefits  they  ought  to  seek  aflter.  No- 
thing would  more  effectually  tend  to  open  the  collier's  eyes  to  his 
real  condition,  than  just  to  make  him  fully  aware  of  what  other 
men  think  of  him. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  matter,  which  Mr.  Tremenheere  evi- 
dently considers  the  greatest  abuse  existing  at  our  iron-works  and 
collieries,  and  turn  for  a  little  to  what  the  collier  represents,  and 
we  think  with  some  truth,  to  be  his  "  grievances."  The  two  lead- 
ing "  grievances"  are,  1st,  The  stores  kept  by  the  coal  and  iron- 
masters for  retailing  provisions  to  the  men  they  employ ;  and  2d, 
The  injustice  of  the  mode  adopted  by  them  in  weighing  the  coal 
and  ironstone. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  primary  duty  of  all  employers  to  avoid 
everything  which  has  the  appearance  of  dealing  unfairly  by  their 
men.  There  should  exist  neither  doubt  nor  suspicion  of  any  kind. 
The  terms  of  their  engagements  should  be  clearly  defined,  and 
when  the  work  is  performed,  the  wages  paid  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  The  master  ought  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
of  any  kind,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  spending  of  his 
men's  wages.  Entertaining  these  views,  we  unhesitatingly  and 
unreservedly  condemn  all  "  stores."  We  believe  most  of  tlie  im- 
providence and  misery  which  prevails  at  the  large  mining  and 
iron-manufacturing  establishments  in  Lanarkshire  proceeds  from 
this  source.  We  have  perused  attentively  everything  contained 
in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  Eeports  regarding  "  stores,"  and  we  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  that  ne  has  been  sufficiently  distinct  in  his 
conaemnation  of  them.  We  consider  every  "  store,"  whether  it 
be  found  at  the  manufactory,  the  iron-work,  or  the  colliery,  to  be 
to  the  men  employed,  a  real,  palpable,  unquestionable  "  grievance." 
We  know  of  no  apology  that  can  be  legitimately  pleaded  in  its 
favour.    No  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  justify  it.    No  lau- 
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guage  is  strong  enough  to  denounce  it.  No  measure  which  the 
Legislature  could  adopt  would  be  too  stringent  to  crush  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  state  that  the  workmen  ai'e  not  required  to 
go  to  the  "  store,"  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  tlieir 
employment  whether  they  piu*chase  provisions  tlicre  or  not.  This 
may  be  quite  true  ;  but  the  men  do  not  think  so.  They  have  an 
inherent  belief  that  they  are  looked  upon  with  more  favour  whuii 
tlicy  purchase  at  the  store,  than  when  they  do  not.  No  ono 
will  dispute  that  every  store  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  gain, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  Imman  nature  is  a  whit  more  pure  with- 
in the  precincts  of  a  store,  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  We  can  con- 
ceive nothing  so  mean  and  contemptible  as  an  extensive  iron  or 
coal-raaster,  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  from  the  j)rofits 
of  liis  trade,  gi'eedily  trafficking,  with  the  view  of  making  gain 
from  the  food  of  his  work  people  I  And  it  is  difficult  to  suppress 
one  s  feelings  of  indignation,  when  such  men  are  paraded  before 
the  world  as  liberal^  because,  forsooth,  they  have  given  some  £50 
or  £100  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  connected  with  their  works,  while  at  the  very 
time  they  are  squeezing  out  of  their  food  a  profit  of  £1200  or 
£1500  a-year ! 

The  circumstances  stated  in  Mr.  Tromenhecre's  Report,  that 
the  men  at  one  work  absolutely  struck  till  they  were  provided  with 
a  "store,"  and  those  belonging  to  another  having  petitioned  for  a 
"store,"  are  the  stron^fijfist  possible  proofs  of  the  awful  state  of 
JcOTadation  to  which  the  population  are  reduced. 

The  second  "  grievance  "  of  the  colliers,  which  we  purposed  no- 
ticing is  in  many  cases  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  weighing  is  conducted  at  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works in  Lanarkshire  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hablc  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  ought  to  be  changed.  The  plain,  simple,  and  honest 
mode  is,  to  adopt  the  standard  weight  of  the  country — place  steel- 
yards at  every  pit's  mouth — weigh  evciy  "  hutch  "  as  it  comes  up 
—and  pay  the  men  according  to  the  weight  it  contains.  The 
prevailing  practice  in  Lanarkshire,  of  giving  the  owner  of  the 
colliery  the  option  of  selecting  one  "  hutch"  a  day  from  each  man's 
work,  and  fixing  that  as  the  standard  by  which  to  regulate  his 
whole  output,  is  not  a  fair  mode  of  procedure.  Take  a  case  some- 
what analogous.  Several  of  these  coal-masters  are  in  the  habit  of 
sefldiag  a  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the  Monklands  to  Glasgow 
every  day,  in  wagons,  some  of  which  contain  50  cwt.,  others  three 
tons.  Would  any  of  them  approve  of  giving  the  coal-merchant 
or  purchaser  the  power  to  select  one  wagon,  the  weight  of  which 
would  be  the  standard  to  regulate  all  the  others?  We  think 
not.  Eveiy  one  of  them  would  decide  that  each  wagon  should 
be  weighed  separately.     So  say  we  of  the  colliers'  "  hutches,'* 
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In  tliG  Report  recently  issued,  Mr.  Tremcnlieere  dUcusses  at 
length  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  connexion  with  a  proposal 
which  he  makes,  regarding  the  expediency  of  ap])ointing  a  Go- 
vei'nnient  officer  as  Inspector  of  mines.     With  the  opinions  which 
he  exjjresses  on  the  sulyect  we  generally  concur ;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  whatever  that  great  advantage  will  result  to  the 
mining  interest  generally  from  such  an  appointment.     Altkougli 
some  of  the  principal  collieries  in  Scotland  are  pretty  well  venti- 
lated, yet  it  must  be  admitted  tliat,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  ventilation  in  Scotland  are,  as  compared 
with  England,  in  a  very  imperfect  state.     Happily,  our  mines  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  that  dangerous  element  which  so  fre- 
quently produces  such  awful  havoc  and  devastation  to  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  south.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  our  necessities 
have  not  required  us  to  be  so  particular  in  carrying  fresh  air  to 
the  mines.     Hitherto,  most  of  the  mining  operations  in  Scotland 
have  been  situated  widiin  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  surface, 
and  the  ease  wuth  which  one  pit  could  be  sunk,  to  relieve  the 
workings  of  another,  superseded  the  necessity  for  great  outlay  in 
connexion  with  ventilation,  and  to  some  extent  caused  it  to  be 
overlooked,  and  a  matter  of  indifference.     In  some  of  the  old 
mining  districts,  the  workings  are  now  extending  to  a  great  depth, 
and  the  method  of  ventilation  is  assuming  the  most  important 
aspect,  and  is  conducted  on  the  most  improved  principles ;  but 
at  the  small  country  collieries,  when  sinking  a  new  pit,  little 
preparation  is  made,  even  now,  to  have  it  properly  ventilated. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  partition  or  brattice  wall  of  thin 
wood,  to  divide  the  pit  into  separate  compartments — which  pro- 
ceeds as  much  from  habit  as  from  any  well-defined  notion  which 
exists  regarding  ventilation — we  know  of  nothing  that  is  done. 
To  have  a  separate  and  independent  passage  carried  systematically 
forward,  and  used  exclusively  for  conveying  fresh  atmospheric 
air  from  the  surface  to  the  wall-face  where  the  miners  carr>'  on 
their  work,  in  connexion  with  an  upcast  and  downcast  shaft,  is 
in  such  j)laces  never  thought  of — indeed  we  may  say  totally  un- 
known.    Accordingly,   for  several  weeks — some   seasons  seven 
months — during  a  continuance  of  warm  weather  in  summer,  the 
colliers  at  such  places  are  either  partially  or  altogether  idle,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  work  being  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
The  irregularities  occasioned  by  this  imperfect  ventilation  tell 
very  materially  both  on  the  profits  of  the  coal-master  and  the  in- 
comes of  the  men,  and  ultimately  on  the  price  of  coal  in  the  mar- 
ket, besides  doing  terrible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  people  era- 
ployed,  by  causing  them  to  breatlie  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 
The  persons  in  charge  of  such  works  have  generally  not  only  a 
limited  education,  but  i^ossess  very  limited  means  of  observation, 
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Mid  to  them  the  advice  of  a  properly  qualified  Inspector  will  bo 
an  incalculable  boon. 

It  will  be  iiecesvsary  to  exercise  great  care  in  making  the  ap 
pointment.     The  individual  sdected  for  Scotland  should  not  only 
possess  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  methods 
pursued  in  working  coal,  as  practised  with  us,  but  he  should  have 
scientific  knowledge  sufficient  to  suggest,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  extensive  plans  for  ventilating  mines 
on  scientific  principles.     Above  all,  he  should  be  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  who  will  not  interfere  improperly  with  the 
arrangements  at  any  work  he  may  visit,  but  rather  by  making 
suggestions  in  a  finehdly  spirit,  command  the  confidence  arid  es- 
teem of  the  coal-owners.     To  give  to  an  Inspector  of  mines  ]x>wer 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colliery, 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  even  dangerous,  and  we 
think  Government  should  avoid  doing  anything  that  would  re- 
move the  responsibility  from  the  proprietor,  or  person  in  charge 
of  the  work.     We  consider  Mr.  Tremenheere  perfectly  right, 
therefore,  in  recommending  that  the  Inspector  to  be  appointed, 
should  not,  in  the  meantinne,  be  intrusted  with  compulsory  powers. 
In  respect  of  Scotland,  therefore,  the  way  for  an  inspector  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  his  appointment  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  in  other  departments  as  well  as  that  of  ventilation. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  England,  the  scene  of  so  many  terrible 
calamities  ?     That  which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  most  talented  and  accomplished  coal-viewers  the  world  ever 
saw,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Buddie,  and  has  proved  the  ingeni- 
ous scientific  theory  of  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, is  not  likely  to  be  controlled  by  a  Government  Inspector 
of  mines.     We  have  often  felt  oppressed  and  overpowered  at  the 
thought,  that  the  mightiest  efforts  of  man  could  not  prevent  these 
awful  explosions,  which  cause  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life.     If 
it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  immediate  cause,  some  hope  might 
be  entertained  of  at  least  mitigating  the  evil ;  but  from  the  scene 
of  these  accidents  no  one  has  ever  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  sjTstem  of  ventilation  pursued  at  the  collieries  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  where  most  of  these  explosions  occur, 
is  of  the  most  perfect  and  complete  kind,  and  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  scientific  truth.  But,  however  sound 
the  principles  on  which  the  ventilation  is  conducted,  practice  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  atmospheric 
air  can  be  conveyed  with  safety  underground,  from  the  impurities 
it  mixes  with  on  its  way ;  and  however  much  the  question  may 
be  avoided,  by  those  who  have  capital  invested  in  the  deep  col- 
lieries, to  this  it  must  come  at  last— more  openings  must  be  made 
from  the  surface,  more  pits  must  be  sunk.    The  c|uestion  must 
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to  brought  to  this  practical  issue,  Whether  is  capital  or  human 
life  to  be  sacrificed  ?  and  when  it  does  appear  in  this  shape  before 
the  British  ParHament,  we  do  not  fear  the  result.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  liard  thing  if  the  proprietors  of  tliese  coal-fields  shall 
be  compelled  to  carry  on  their  operations  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  for  a  time  render  them  unproductive  and  unprofitable,  or 
even  suspend  the  working  of  them  altogether';  .but  it  would  be  a 
harder  thing  still,  if  they  must  be  worked  as  at  present,  with  the 
chance,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  every  few  months  converting  hun* 
dreds  of  homes  into  places  of  perpetual  desolation  and  wo. 

But,  setting  aside  for  the  present  the  more  difficult  subject 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  surveyor  or  Inspector  of  mines  would  be  of  great  service 
even  among  those  collieries  where  ventilation  is  most  perfect.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Tremenheere, — 

"  He  would  go  through  each  colliery  with  the  mining  engineer,  ex- 
amine the  course  of  the  air,  its  volume,  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  its 
condition  as  to  purity  or  otherwise,  the  contrivances  for  directing  it  in 
its  proper  channels,  the  width  of  tlie  communications,  whether  large 
enough  to  allow  a  free  and  sufficient  current,  whether  frequent  enough 
to  bring  a  proper  supply  to  the  places  of  work,  and  various  other  dc- 
fciils  to  which  a  person,  uniting  some  scientific  knowledge  with  a  prac- 
tised judgment,  would  know  how  to  direct  his  attention.  In  collieries 
under  able  and  scientific  management  he  would  probably  find  nothing 
of  which  he  would  not  thoroughly  approve.  In  others,  on  the  con- 
trary (and  which  alone,  after  a  short  time,  he  would  find  it  necessary 
to  attend  to,)  he  would  discover  arrangements  betokening  either  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  and  such  as  consequently  were  exposing  the 
health  or  the  lives  of  the  people  to  unnecessary  risk.  In  a  great  many 
such  cases  he  would  perceive  that  some  very  slight  and  inexpensive 
alteration  would  give  great  additional  security ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  among  the  great  number  of  persons  engaged  as 
proprietors  or  lessees  in  working,  or  as  mining  engineers,  agents,  &c., 
in  managing  colleries,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  all  the  chief 
mineral  districts,  I  have  met  with  none  who  would  not  receive  can- 
didly and  thankfully  any  remarks  that  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  disr 
cretion,  appointed  by  the  Government  for  such  a  purpose,  might  feel  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  make." 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further  here,  than  to  notice 
that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  not  a  few  of  these 
accidents  arise  from  "  either  carelessness  or  ignorance."  How- 
ever able  and  intelligent  the  head-viewers  are,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  those  subordinate  or  under-viewers,  who  have  the  details  of 
the  ventilation  to  manage,  are,  from  their  imperfect  education, 
but  too  ill  qualified  for  the  important  trust  reposed  in  them.  It 
is  stated  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell^  in  tneir  Beport  on  the 
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explosion  which  occurred  at  the  Haswell  Collieries  in  1844, 
that— 

"  When  attending  the  late  inquest,  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  more  than  half  of  the  pitmen  who  gave  evidence,  some  of 
them  persons  of  great  intelligence,  and  one  master  wasteman,  were  un- 
able to  write,  or  even  to  sign  their  names  as  witnesses." 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  accidents  from  fire-damp 
have  generally  occurred  with  a  low  harometer ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  a  fall  to  a  very  small  extent  will  render  a  place 
which  it  was  safe  to  work  in  at  night,  perfectly  unsafe  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  morning,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing grievously  wrong  in  allowing  men  who  cannot  write  their 
names  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ventilation  at  all. 

The  last  point  we  shall  notice  in  Mr.  Tremenheere^s  Eeport 
relates  to  a  question  which,  ahove  all  others,  is  occupying  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  day — we  mean  education.  Men  of 
rank,  men  of  influence,  men  occupying  the  highest  situations  in 
the  country,  and  among  all  classes  of  politicians,  seem  desirous 
of  having  education  placed  upon  a  liberal  and  enlarged  basis. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  an  uneducated 
population  will  be  a  diflBcult  population  to  govern.  Whether  it 
may  be  possible  to  construct  any  system  of  education  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all,  is  a  problem  that  yet  remains  to  be  solved. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  ^eat  importance  to  have  the  matter 
thoroughly  canvassed  and  discussed. 

For  enforcing  the  education  of  the  mining  population,  Mr. 
Tremenheere  proposes  a  regulation  to  this  effect,  that  no  boy  shall 
be  permitted  to  work  in  any  mine  or  colliery,  until  he  produces 
a  certificate  that  he  has  attended  a  school  for  forty-eight  weeks, 
or  about  one  year,  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seven.  This  is  a 
small  amount  of  education  indeed,  and  what  we  suppose  no  per- 
son, in  Scotland  at  least,  will  find  fault  with,  although  it  were 
doubled.  We  should  Hke  to  see  boys  altogether  excluded  from 
the  pits  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  and  a  high  standard 
of  education  enforced. 

The  labour  of  colliers'  children  becomes  sooner  productive 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  class  of  the  community,  because 
the  moniant  they  enter  the  pits  they  begin  to  earn  money; 
and  there  is  no  class  among  whom  an  educational  test  as  a 
means  of  receiving  employment,  would  be  more  impUcitly 
obeyed  :  The  parents  would,  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,  as 
it  were,  in  the  education  of  the  children,  because,  if  the  standard 
was  not  attained,  the  labotur  would  not  be  available. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  legislative  regulation  or  test,  the 
proprietors  of  our  collieries  and  iron- works  have  many  opportuni- 
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ties  for  proniotirig  the  cducatioti  of  their  workmen's  children* 
The  appointment  of  the  teacher,  furnishing  school  a(*coranioda* 
tion,  visiting  tlie  school,  and  taking  an  mterest  in  the  progress 
made,  are^all  duties  whicli  rightly  belong  to  thein^  and  whidi, 
if  proiKjrly  discharged,  will  greatly  facilitate  and  encourage  edu- 
cation, and  amply  repay  them  for  all  their  trouble.  ' 

The  appointment  of  the  teacher  is  by  far  the  most  important 
step  in  the  process.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a 
second-rate  class  of  teachers  will  answer  well  enough  for  colliery 
schools.  Nowhere  are  a  superior  class  of  teachers  more  requireil 
than  among  the  mining  population.  They  should  be  men  of  a 
high  standard  of  education,  tiossessing  great  energy,  of  sound 
religious  principle,  and  capable  not  only  of  communicating  in- 
struction to  the  young,  but,  by  their  example  and  friendly  ad- 
vice, aid  in  modifying  the  prejudices  of  the  old. 

But  the  services  of  such  men  cannot  be  secured  unless  ample 
])rovision  is  made  for  remunerating  them.  In  no  case  should 
the  colliery  teacher's  income  be  less  than  £100  per  annum;  in 
most  cases,  we  trust,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  more.  By  pro|3er 
management  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing this  in  a  place  which  could  command  the  attendance  of  from 
80  to  100  children  during  the  day,  and  20  or  30  of  the  youngest 
workers  at  a  class  in  the  evening.  The  proprietor  should  give  a 
fixed  salary  of  from  £40  to  £50  a-year,  and  arrange  a  scale  of 
fees  by  which  the  teacher  could  easily  realize  the  remainder. 
The  sum  due  by  each  family  should  be  retained  from  the  wages 
at  the  pay,  so  as  the  teacher's  income  may  be  rendered  secure ; 
and  from  what  we  know  of  colliery  matters,  we  are  cc^fldent 
that,  in  general,  it  would  not  be  oppressive  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  ordinary  collier  to  pay. 

There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  argue  and  insist  that 
the  working  population  should  be  all  educated  free  of  expeftse. 
In  this  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize.     Our  anxiety  for  the  inde- 

fendence  of  their  character  demands  that  we  protest  against  it. 
n  regard  to  the  mining  }>opulation  especially,  we  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  doing  them  a  great  injustice  to 
educate  their  children  entirely  free  of  expense.  That  which  is 
acquired  without  cost  is  generally  lightly  esteemed.  The  collier's 
income  averages  that  of  the  best  mechanic  in  the  lanfd,  and  it 
would  not  be  doing  the  parents  justice  to  relieve  them  of  the 
responsibility  or  do  any  thing  to  weaken  the  interest  whifch  they 
ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  proprietors  would  be  amply  repaid  for  their  share  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  by  the  regular  way  in  which  the  work  would 
be  carried  on,  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  men  they  would 
collect  around  them.    There  would  be  far  fewer  strikes  and  l^sa 
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restriction  of  labour  if  the  mining  population  were  accustomed 
to  a  higher  standard  of  education* 

From  tile  education  of  the  miners  we  might  extend  our  obser- 
vations to  the  education  of  those  who  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  mines.     It  is  certainly  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  in  this  country  no  facilities  whatever  are  afforded  for  acquir- 
ing even  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with 
tl\e  profession  of  mining ;  and  although  the  higher  class  of  min- 
ing-engineers, or  coal-viewers,  generally  receive  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  small  portion  of  it  only  relates  to  that  which  is  to  be  the 
ocenpation  of  their  lives ;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  daily  engaged  in  superintending  the  details  of  mining  are  but 
vCTv  imperfectly  educated. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters  bearing  npon  the  collier's 
situation  which  we  might  insist  on  at  considerable  length — such 
as  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  the  suppres- 
sion of  public-houses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  dwelling-houses 
occupied  by  the  mining  population ;  but  these  ai*e  so  plain  and 
obvious  to  every  one  tnat  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make  any 
obsenations  regarding  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  progress  made  in  improving  the  miners'  dwell- 
ing-houses. At  all  the  new  iron-works  erected  and  erecting, 
such  as  Lugar,  Eglinton,  and  Portland,  in  Ayrshire;  Kinneil, 
in  Linlithgowshire ;  and  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  the  houses  erected 
are  of  a  superior  description,  indicating  a  very  decided  wish  on 
tlie  part  of  the  proprietors  to  improve  the  character  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  tho  people  employed.  At  some  of  the  collieries 
in  Mid-Lothian,  where  houses  have  been  recently  built — such  as 
Dalkeith,  Newbattle,  and  Whitehill — the  accommodation  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  is  provided  at  the  new  iron-works. 
We  trust  the  example  so  well  set  will  be  extensively  followed,  as 
some  of  the  existing  houses  are  a  disgrace  to  tlie  properties  on 
which  they  are  situated. 

The  term  proprietor  or  owner  of  a  colliery  we  have  used  to 
designate  the  party  actually  working  the  coal,  whether  owner  or 
lessee.  On  the  subject  of  dwelling-houses  for  colliers  we  should 
like  now  to  address  a  word,  especially  to  those  whose  properties 
the  mineral-fields  are,  and  who  have  a  permanent  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  them.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  is 
just  as  much  called  on  to  build  dwelhng-houses  for  his  under- 
ground tenants,  miners,  as  for  his  above-ground  tenants,  hinds. 
From  the  mineral-fields  of  Scotland,  when  they  are  let,  the  pro- 
prietors generally  derive  a  large  revenue,  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extent  than  they  do  from  the  soil  by  which  tliey  are 
overlaid.  The  comfortable  up-putting  of  the  workmen  employed 
is  o»e  of  the  duties  necessarily  ?4tached  to  tho  receipt  of  thi^ 
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income,  and  one  the  proper  discharge  of  which  will  not  be  a  loss 
to  the  proprietor,  but  a  real  and  absolute  benefit,  even  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  as  the  subject  will  let  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  if  the  houses  had  not  been  provided.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  tenant  who  has  a  fifteen  or  a  nineteen  years' 
lease,  and  who  has  no  interest  in  the  property  beyond  its  endur- 
ance, will  furnish  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  as  the 
proprietor,  whose  interest  in  the  property  is  permanent.  Oii 
this  point  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  pre- 
vailing, wliich  it  is  extremely  desirable  should  be  removed,  as  it 
operates  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  miner,  and  in  the  end 
produces  permanent  injury  to  the  property. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  these  matters,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  mining 
population,  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we  reflect  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  enormous  mass  of  human 
beings  whose  happiness  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  them. 
In  that  department  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  alone, 
the  increase  of  the  mining  population  within  the  last  few  years 
is  immense. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  blast-furnaces  at  work  iri 
Scotland,  each  of  which  will  produce  on  an  average  5000  tons  of 
pig-iron  a-year,  or  altogether  about  half  a  million  tons.  For  all  the 
purposes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  one  ton  of  pig-iron, 
taking  it  in  round  numbers,  there  will  be  required  about  3  tons 
of  coal,  35  cwt.  of  calcined  ironstone,  and  10  cwt.  of  lime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  "  darg  "  of  the  Lanarkshire  colliers  and 
miners,  the  labour  of  one  man)  supposing  him  to  work  the  whole, 
will  be  equal  to  the  produce  of  raw  material  for  50  tons  of  pig- 
iron  a-year.  The  manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  Scotland,  will 
therefore  give  employment  to  10,000  colliers  and  miners.  The 
manufacture  of  malleable-iron  in  Scotland  will  be  somewhere 
about  80,000  tons  per  annum,  which  will  give  employment  to 
1000  colliers,  each  ton  requiring  about  4  tons  of  raw  coal  for  its 
manufacture.  Altogether  this  will  give  employment  to  11,000 
colliers  and  miners  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  alone  in  Scotland. 
For  each  man  employed  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  four, 
which  will  give  a  population  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand. 

For  supplying  the  consumption  of  Glasgow,  3000  colliers  areJ 
required,  and  taking  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  number  of  colliers 
and  miners  absolutely  working  will  be  about  30,000,  and  the 
population  about  120,000.  This  is  altogether  independent  of 
oncosf-men,  labourers,  mechanics,  and  others  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  our  collieries  and  ironstone  mines,  which  will  give 
at  least  one-half  more.  The  population,  therefore,  belonging  td 
our  coal  and  ironstone  working,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  tnan 
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180,000,  arid  is  rapidly  increasing  every  day.  The  quantity  of  pig- 
iron  made  lias  doubled  within  the  last  seven  years,  which  must 
have  added  to  the  mining  population  above  20,000, 

We  have  already  indicated  our  opinion  that  the  Ayrshire  col- 
liers are  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  colliers  in  most  other 
districts  of  Scotland ;  that  next  to  them  may  be  ranked  the  men 
employed  at  the  leading  collieries  on  the  Firth  of  Forth ;   the 
ilid-Lothian  colliers  being  the  lowest  on  the  scale.     We  consider 
the  colliers  situated  to  the  south  and  east  of  Edinburgh,  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  as  compared  with  the  others  mentioned,  altogether 
inferior,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.     The  duration  of 
their  lives  will  average  nearly  ten  years  less.    They  are  worse-in- 
formed on  general  subjects,  and  slower  in  acquiring  information. 
Yet  we  entertain  a  stronger  hope  of  them  speedily  reaching  a 
higher  standard,  than  we  do  that  the  Ayr  and  Fife  colliers  will 
retain  their  present  position.      The  Lothian  colliers  are  simple 
and  inoffensive  generally,  and  far  less  vicious  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  large  iron-manufacturing  establishments  in  Lan- 
arkshire.    Their  situation  has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,   in  connexion  with  the   barbarous   practice  of  the 
females  carrying  coals  on  their  backs,  as  bearers.     Some  of  the 
proprietors,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  are  making  great 
efforts,  at  considerable  cost,  to  improve  their  condition,  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  superior  dwelling-houses,  and  providing  them 
with  a  higher  kind  of  education,      in  the  counties  of  Fife  and 
Ayr,  especially  the  latter,  iron-works  are  springing  up  with  great 
rapidity,  and  along  with  them,  a  population  whose  vicious  habits 
will  spread  desolation  among  the  Duke  of  Portland's  well-doing, 
well-conditioned  colliers.     Ayrshire  is  now,  in  respect  of  the  iron 
trade,  very  much  like  what  Lanarkshire  was  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  country,  if  the  iron- 
masters will  learn  wisdom  from  their  past  experience. 

There  is  only  one  otlier  matter  to  which  we  wish  to  advert. 
Towards  the  close  of  last  Session  of  Parliament,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  a  measure  regard- 
ing the  mining  population  of  Britain,  in  circumstances  when  it 
was  evident  to  every  one  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  discuss  it  in  a  way  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demanded.  We  can  form  no  opinion  of  what  the  object  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Finsbury  was,  in  pressing  the 
measure  to  a  second  reading,  but  we  deprecate  the  idea  of  such 
a  movement,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances.  It 
will  not  do  to  drag  a  question  of  this  kind  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  three-fourths  of  the  members  have  left  London 
to  prepare  for  the  Hustings.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  measure,  except  what 
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could  be  gathered  from  the  discussion  which  took  place  iii  the 
House,  as  that  is  reported  in  the  public  prints ;  -but  we  have 
very  strong  apprehensions,  even  from  this,  that  if  it  was  not  im- 
practicable, there  were  at  least  clauses  in  it  of  a  most  obnoxious 
kind.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  propose 
that  Parliament  should  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
of  Mines,  and  at  the  same  time  authorize  the  putting  on  a  tax 
of  one  farthing  per  ton,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him?  What 
would  the  manufacturers  think,  if  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  clause 
in  the  Factory  Act,  authorizing  a  tax  on  every  yard  of  cloth 
manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories ? 

The  time  was  when  the  Legislature  refused  to  give  to  the  col- 
lier population  the  privileges  and  advantages  possessed  by  the 
otlier  classes  of  the  community.  Does  Mr.  Duncombe  now 
wish  to  place  the  coal-owners  in  that  position  which  the  colliers 
formerly  occupied  ?  This  would  be  class  legislation  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  mining  population 
will  be  saved  from  the  interference  of  all  such  rash  adventurers. 

The  noble  author  of  the  "  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill"  has  been 
again  returned  to  Parliament.  At  this  every  good  man  will  re- 
joice. We  trust  Lord  Ashley  will  be  able  to  undertake,  and 
carry  through,  every  thing  necessary  for  securing  to  the  mining 
population  all  the  advantages  which  his  original  measure  con- 
templated, and  any  salutary  improvements  which  its  working 
may  suggest.  The  complete  success  which  has  attended  his 
former  labours,  holds  out  great  encouragement  for  his  future  ex- 
ertions. He  has  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure 
of  lasting  greatness  may  be  reared ;  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  may 
be  able  to  complete  the  edifice.  The  Bill  of  1842  has  now  been 
nearly  five  years  in  operation,  and  injuriously  altered  as  it  was 
in  its  progress  through  Parliament,  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
tliat  no  measure  was  ever  passed,  which,  according  to  its  means,  so 
fully  realized  all  the  expectations  of  its  supporters,  and  proved  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 
In  its  working,  every  obstacle  was  easily  surmounted,  every  dif- 
ficulty speedily  disappeared.  All  parties  are  now  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  females  are  unnecessary  in  under-ground  labour,  and 
the  females  are  now  contented  and  happy,  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions more  suited  to  their  sex. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  important  improvements, 
that  the  age  at  which  boys  are  employed  should  be  twelve  in- 
stead of  ten,  the  minimum  age  for  persons  in  charge  of  engines 
eighteen  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  educational  test  an  attend- 
ance of  three  years  at  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve. 
Jn  regard  tQ  tliQ  morq  important  matter  of  explosions  in  collieriesj 
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we  are  very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  coarse  suggested  by  Mr. 
Liddelly  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com*- 
nHms  on  the  30th  Jane  last,  which  was  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  lake  evidence^  which  should  be  botn  of  a  scientific  and 
practical  kind^ — and  upon  that  evidence  let  a  measure  be  framed. 
We  cannot  dose  our  present  observations  without  referring, 
in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  exertions  ot  Lord  Ashley  in  con- 
neadon  with  our  mining  population,  although  these  form  only  a 
small  part  of  his  labours  for  the  working  population  of  the  country. 
We  Imow  of  no  situation  which  a  good  man  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  envy  than  that  which  Lord  Ashley  occupies  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment.     With  a  character  spotless  and 
unblfmished,  which  ennobles  his  rank,  and  sheds  a  lustre  around 
Lis  name— devoting  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind,  not  to  pur- 
poses of  personal    aggrandizement,    but    to  elevate    immense 
masses  of  his    fellow  creatures  from  a  state    of  degradation 
and  misery  to  a   state  of  happiness  and  enjoyment — standing 
apart  from  all  political  parties,  yet  to  a  great  extent  possessing 
the  confidence  of  all — Lord  Ashley  occupies  a  position  as  re- 
sponsible as  it  is  dignified  and  honourable.     Before  him  there  is 
a  vast  field,  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  cultivate,  and  wliich 
promises  a  rich  harvest*     He  has  our  prayers  for  his  success. 
We  bid  him  God-speed.     It  is  possible  he  may  not  get  full  credit 
for  his  labours  now ;  posterity  will  do  him  justice.     In  the  end 
he  shall  have  his  reward. 
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Art.  IV. — Jury  System  in  Scotland.  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Andrew  Rutherfurdj  Lord-Advocate  for  Scotland ; 
Duncan  McNeill,  Esq.^  M.P.y  and  the  other  Scotch  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  James  Miller,  Esq.,  Solicitor 
Supreme  Courts.    Edinburgh. 

There  is  ground  for  hope  that  one  of  the  greatest  grievances 
under  which  our  country  groans  may  be  erelong  removed.  It 
is  now  felt  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  press  of  Eng- 
land is  raising  it  to  the  influential  position  of  a  popular  cry. 
"  We  can  see  no  good  reason,"  says  The  Daily  Newsy  "  why 
judges  oinisi pnus  should  not,  under  that  or  some  new  commis- 
sion, sit  for  the  trial  of  issues  without  the  assistance  of  Juries. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  many  cases,  the  jury  is  a  great  im- 
pediment to  justice,  and  in  many  that  it  is  merely  nugatory. 
N^othing  is  more  common  than  for  a  jury  to  be  told,  at  the  end 
of  two  hours'  discussion,  wholly  unintelligible  to  them,  that  they 
are  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff*,  or  defendant,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Their  presence  is,  however,  a  greater  evil  where  an 
issue,  of  which  the  judge  thoroughly  understands  the  bearings 
and  merits,  is  left  to  their  decision  with  only  an  indirect  instruc- 
tion, which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  facts,  they  are  wholly  at  liberty 
to  disregard.  The  saving  of  time  in  the  hearing  of  causes  would 
be  very  great.  Counsel  could,  with  safety  to  their  clients,  be 
comparatively  concise;  summings  up  might  be  converted  into 
short  statements  of  reasons  for  the  judgment,  and  many  difficul- 
ties as  to  technical  points  of  evidence  would  be  gradually  dis- 
posed of." 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  an  article  which  contains  hard 
complaints  of  an  evil  which  the  Jury  System  has  generated  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Many  of  the  cases  set  down 
for  trial  are  found,  on  examination  by  the  judge,  to  be  far  be- 
yond the  patience  or  the  intellects  of  a  jury ;  and  as  he  cannot 
pronounce  a  decision  himself,  he  gives  forth  a  recommendation, 
equivalent  to  a  command,  that  parties  should  submit  their  case 
to  private  arbitration.  They  are  thus  denied  the  benefit  of  a 
judgment  by  the  Courts  of  Law;  and,  at  great  expense,  must 
commence  a  litigation  before  a  new  judge,  whom  they  must 
moreover  remunerate  for  his  labours.  An  evil  like  this  has 
called  forth  the  loudest  reclamations  from  the  journals  of  the 
South ;  and  the  suppression  or  modification  of  the  Jury  System 
is  demanded  by  the  Law  Magazine  itself.  In  part,  it  is  already 
abrogated.  During  the  present  year  County  Courts  have  been 
established  tliroughout  England,  with  power  to  determine  causes 
when  the  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute  is  under  £20;  with  or 
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without  a  jury,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  parties ;  and  we  ai'e 
mformed  by  the  Zjqw  Tlmesy  that  "  the  Courts  for  the  most  part 
show  an  aversion  to  Juries." 

All  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging,  with  reference 
to  the  Jury  System  in  Civil  Cases  in  Scotland — one"  of  the 
most  complete  failures  of  theoretical  legislators,  and  one  of  the 
most  deservedly  unpopular  institutions.     Many  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  get  the  burden  shifted  or  removed ;  but  an  in- 
fluence, superior  to  that  of  all  the  unhappy  sufferers  combined, 
has  hitherto  proved  effectual  in  its  defence.     That  influence, 
however,  like  all  class-influence,  must  fall  before  the  potential 
voice  which  has  created  such  wonderful  results  in  our  times,  and 
by  which  the  Entail  Law  is  also  doomed ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  general  public  may  be  aroused  to  a  due  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  state,  without  any  technica- 
lity, the  history  and  the  working  of  this  novelty  in  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country.     It  is  a  system  in  which  all  men  are  in- 
terested ;  for  although  to-day  it  is  only  your  neighbour  who  is 
ruined  by  a  Juiy  Trial,  the  fate  to-morrow  may  be  your  own. 
We  earnestly  ask  the  attention,  therefore,  of  the  general  reader, 
on  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  himself — promising,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  trespass  upon  it,  either  by  the  dryness  of  legal 
jai'gon,  or  by  a  wearisome  superfluity  of  details. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  system  of  Trial  by 
Jury  in  Civil  Cases  has  been  recognised  in  Scotland.  A  new 
generation  has  arisen  since  it  was  introduced ;  ancient  prejudices 
nave  died  away ;  or  if  lingering  still,  it  is  only  among  a  few  of 
the  seniors  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  have  outlived  their 
contemporaries  in  devoted  adherence  to  abolished  systems,  and 
to  all  the  advantages  of  forms,  which,  if  not  the  very  worst,  were 
at  least  calculated  to  illustrate  the  staple  themes  of  the  satirist 
and  the  poet — and  with  an  intensity  more  striking  than  any 
poet  or  satirist  ever  painted  them — the  law's  vacillation  and  its 
uelay.  In  considering  the  result  of  this  experiment,  the  people 
of  Scotland  cannot  therefore  have  it  urged  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  their  judgment,  that  it  is  dictated  by  an  impatient  submission 
to  a  novelty,  and  that  the  kindly  influence  of  time  will  reconcile 
them  to  systems  which  have  nothing  startling  in  them  except 
that  they  are  new.  The  prejudice  against  the  institution,  merely 
because  it  was  a  change  on  established  things — to  most  men 
suspicious,  to  all  disagreeable — has  long  expired;  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  that  which  it  supplanted,  are  not  now  diminished 
or  forgotten,  in  order  to  exhibit  by  contrast  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  are  subjected. 

A  word  or  two  about  its  history.  Among  the  earliest  attempts 
made  to  introduce  Jury  Trial  in  Civil  Cases  into  Scotland,  was 
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that  of  the  GrenviUe  Administration  in  1806 — a  movement 
which  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  immense  arrear  of  cases 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  increasing  roll  of  cases  taken  to 
appeal.  The  proposal  at  that  time  formed  only  a  part  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  change  m  the  whole  form  and  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  that  it  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union ;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  w  as  evoked  to  crush  a  proposition 
which,  in  an  indirect  manner,  attempted  to  execute  wnat  had 
baffled  the  arms  of  Edward — to  overturn  the  ancient  institutions 
of  Scotland,  and  introduce  those  of  the  sister  country,  against 
which  the  nation  had  so  often  testified  in  many  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion, and  on  many  a  battle-field. 

At  that  time  the  Court  of  Session  consisted  of  Fifteen  Judges, 
and  sfit  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  modes — they  sat  in  a 
crowd.  A  Court  of  this  kind  is  destitute  of  every  quality  which 
can  raise  it  to  eminence,  or  command  more  than  the  mere  out- 
ward show  of  the  decorous  respect  which  is  ever  paid  to  the 
organs  of  the  law.  A  crowd  has  no  responsibility,  and  it  feels 
none.  Those  who  appoint  them  are  equally  relieved  from  the 
dread  of  that  just  reproach  which  an  indignant  public  is  entitled 
to  employ,  when  it  beholds  its  high  places  desecrated ;  the  para- 
sites of  placemen  doffing  the  ermine  of  justice,  and  learning  law 
from  the  pleaders  at  their  bar.  This  was  the  common  state  of 
things  at  the  period  we  refer  to ;  and  John  Clerk  and  Henry 
Erskine  had  to  give  place  to  obscure  men  now  forgotten — to 
waste  their  energies  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  bar,  until 
at  last  the  one,  in  his  dotage,  was  elevated  to  a  position  which 
twenty  years  before  was  his  due,  while  the  other  was  left  to  pine 
in  retirement  over  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  which  recognised 
no  capacity  for  a  judge  but  in  abject  adoption  of  the  political 
creed  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  The  system  found  even  pane- 
gyrists. It  was  argued  that  the  appointment  of  one  person  unfit 
for  the  duty,  could  do  no  harm  in  a  crowd ;  his  ignorance  would 
be  a  benefit  in  forming  a  check  upon  the  precipitation  of  another ; 
if  he  had  no  philosophical  acquaintance  witn  jurisprudence,  it 
was  replied,  that  he  had  plain  common  sense ;  pedantic  learning 
was  awed  into  silence  by  his  ignorance ;  and  if  he  did  no  harm, 
further  than  by  occupying  a  place  that  might  be  filled  by  a  better 
lawyer,  it  was  more  for  the  general  good  that  a  person  who  had 
served  the  ministry,  should  receive  a  rew^ard  for  his  sei'vice ;  it 
stimulated  others  to  a  due  respect  for  Government,  increased  the 
desire  to  serve  them,  and  brought  about  that  delightful  harmony 
of  contentment  with  existing  things. 

A  multitude  of  judges  sitting  in  one  court  created  other  evils. 
It  would  be  a  clear  point  on  which  they  were  all  unanimous. 
To  different  minds— some  of  greater  soiuq  of  lesser  gras]^ — the 
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question  at  issue  would  appear  in  a  different  light,  and  the  na- 
tural proneness  of  human  nature  to  opposition,  the  desire  to  say 
something  original,  and  to  express  an  independent  opinion,  pro- 
duced judgments  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  hased  on  grounds 
oppositely  viewed  by  every  judge  who  assisted  in  pronouncing 
them.  The  unsuccessful  litigant,  finding  his  case  supported  on 
some  points  by  one  section  of  his  judges,  looked  only  to  this,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  was  besieged  by  clamorous  demands  for  re- 
dress against  decisions  which  commanded  no  respect. 

Let  us  at  once  admit  this  in  favour  of  Jury  Trial,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  form  of  procedure  more  wretched  and  more  cum- 
bersome than  that  which  it  supplanted.  Had  any  one  sat  down, 
on  very  purpose,  to  cull  from  the  histbry  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  most  barbarous  nations  instances  of  denial  of  justice,  he 
could  not  have  found  one  so  clamant  as  the  complicated  forms 
which  were  in  use  in  this  country,  and  which  drew  forth  at  the 
time  a  warm  panegyric  from  many  educated  men,  whom  frequent 
contact  with  the  evil  had  rendered  blind  to  its  magnitude  and 
intensity. 

The  system  of  Jury  Trial  then  proposed  to  be  introduced,  em- 
braced almost  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  that  which  it  does 
at  present.  It  was  not  declared  to  be  an  absolute  rule  in  every 
case.  It  was  left  optional  to  the  parties,  or  discretionary  to  the 
court.  But  even  this  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  the  country 
did  not  render  it  palatable.  The  members  of  the  bar  were  nearly 
equally  divided  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and 
although  it  was  approved  of  by  a  majority,  a  large  number  of 
respectable  names  are  appended  to  a  protest,  wherein  the  whole 
scheme  is  denounced  as  "  a  violation  of  that  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  of  the  whole,  which 
stipulates  for  Scotland  the  integrity  and  preservation  of  her  own 
laws,  and  which  if  it  does  not  serve  as  a  safeguard  against  pro- 
jects of  so  vast  a  character  as  the  present,  appears  to  us  to  have 
no  meaning,  to  serve  no  use,  and  to  afford  no  protection  at  all." 

On  the  retirement  of  the  short-lived  Administration  of  Lord 
Grenville,  the  proposition  was  abandoned.  It  was,  however,  re- 
newed in  1815,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  judges, 
the  prejudices  of  the  profession,  and  the  indifference  of  the  coun- 
try, an  Act  of  Parliament,  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lord  Eldon,  was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing Jury  Trial  in  Scotland  in  civil  cases  :  the  learned  lord  fool- 
ishly hoping  that  it  would  relieve  him  from  the  harassing  num- 
ber of  Scotch  appeals.  The  institution,  at  first,  was  intended 
merely  as  an  experiment,  and  its  existence  was,  therefore,  pre- 
scribed to  the  short  term  of  seven  years.  To  give  it  every  chance 
of  success,  an  English  lawyer,  versant  in  the  forms  necessary  for 
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the  conduct  of  Jury  Trial,  was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to  preside 
over  the  new  court.  All  which  bland  courtesy,  assiduous  at- 
tention to  duty,  and  anxious  avoidance  of  colHsion  with  existing 
interests  and  prevailing  prejudices,  could  do,  to  render  the  insti- 
tution acceptable  to  the  nation,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Adam. 
He  met  and  heard  the  parties,  not  merely  in  the  majesty  of  a 
public  court — but  by  personal  conference  with  counsel  and  agents 
m  his  chambers,  he  endeavoured  to  smooth  the  way  for  trial, 
without  the  formality  of  set  speeches  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
excitement  and  irritation  of  debate.  His  efforts  were,  however, 
only  partially  successful;  and  when  in  1819  it  was  proposed  to 
render  the  court  one  of  the  permanent  tribunals  of  the  country, 
the  proposal  created  as  great  a  division  of  opinion  as  when  the 
system  was  first  introduced  ;  and  the  calls  for  its  abolition  were 
vigorous  enough  to  render  doubtful  its  continued  existence. 

The  institution  survived,  however,  the  storms  with  which  it 
was  beset.  During  its  weak  and  puling  infancy,  it  was  always 
a  matter  of  speculation,  whether  the  state  physicians  would  give 
it  another  lease  of  life,  after  the  septennial  limit  had  expired,  or 
whether  it  was  to  form  a  small  episode  in  the  history  of  Scotch 
jurisprudence,  illustrative  of  the  truth,  that  a  system  partially  ve- 
nerated in  one  country,  not  perhaps  for  its  own  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, but  as  being  identified  with  all  the  cherished  portions  of  its 
history,  and  as  possessing  a  tradition  so  high  that  its  origin  was 
lost  amid  the  obscure  mists  of  distant  ages,  would,  when  trans- 
planted to  another  land,  where  it  had  no  historical  memories  to 
enhance  its  value,  wither  on  a  few  years  of  flickering  existence, 
exciting  expectations  only  to  disappoint  them,  and  be  ultimately 
returned  to  the  country  from  whence  it  came,  as  unsuited  to  the 
inhospitable  clime  into  which  it  had  been  introduced. 

To  permit  this,  would  have  thrown  a  slight  upon  a  system 
which  our  EngUsh  governors  would  not  permit.  It  would  have 
annihilated  all  that  mass  of  prophecies  of  advantage  and  exten- 
sive good  with  which  the  institution  was  ushered  in ;  and  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  again  besieged  by  impor- 
tunate suitors  with  their  Scotch  appeals.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Bentham  praised  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotch  people — explained 
to  them  the  dry  realities  of  the  art  of  Jury  Trial  in  England — 
and  expressed  his  confidence  of  the  issue,  by  declaring  that  he 
had  "  no  more  apprehension  of  seeing  the  Scotch  nation  submit 
to  defile  itself  with  any  such  abomination  than  he  had  of  seeing 
the  port  of  Leith  opened  for  the  importation  of  a  pack  of  mad 
dogs,  or  for  a  cargo  of  cotton  impregnated  secundum  artem  with 
the  Plague." 

The  Act  of  1819  passed  into  a  law.  The  Jury  Court  was 
declared   permanent,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  given 
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which  ouglit  to  be  sent  to  it  at  once  for  trial.  Six  years  after- 
wards, it  was  thought  that  another  experiment  in  the  way  of 
extension  might  be  tried,  and  accordingly  an  Act  in  1825  enlarged 
the  lists  of  cases  competent  for  Jury  Trial ;  and  finally,  in  1830, 
the  labours  of  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  were  brought  to 
a  close,  by  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Jury  Court,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  its  whole  powers  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  now 
employs  the  intervention  of  Juries  as  part  of  its  ordinary  juris- 
diction. 

With  every  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  people,  to  encour- 
age a  system  which  has  been  rendered  part  of  our  judicial  estab- 
lishment, and  to  accommodate  prejudices  and  pre-existent  opinions 
to  the  change,  there  is  no  ground  for  dispute,  that  over  all  Scot- 
land there  is  a  very  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  has 
failed ;  and  its  unpopularity  seems  only  to  deepen  on  each  re- 
turning year,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  decreasing  number  of 
Jury  Trials.  The  existence  of  such  a  feeling,  after  the  experience 
of  thirty  years,  is  the  sure  test  that  there  is  something  radically 
rotten  in  the  system  itself,  or  something  in  it  alien  to  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people.  Be  the  feeling  against  it  founded 
in  reason  or  based  on  the  meanest  prejudice,  it  deserves  attention 
from  our  legislators,  because  it  is  deep-seated  and  universal. 
Poll  Scotland  from  Shetland  to  the  Solway ;  ask  the  farmer  of 
the  south  or  the  fisherman  of  the  north,  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow or  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians ;  and,  above  all,  take  the 
opinions  of  that  very  numerous  and  influential  class,  the  agents 
who  have  to  come  in  contact  with  the  clients  who  have  to  pay, 
and  whose  all  is  risked  on  a  Jury  Trial — and  from  one  and  all  of 
them  will  be  obtained  a  disapproval  of  the  system.  Pamphlet 
upon  pamphlet  has  been  published,  giving  embodiment  to  the 
public  opinion  against  it.  In  our  most  influential  newspapers 
articles  have  appeared  exhibiting  its  anomalies — explaining,  or, 
if  you  will,  exaggerating  its  defects ;  and  the  decreasing  number 
of  the  cases  sent  for  trial,  bears  home  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law 
sad  testimony  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  national  feeling. 

A  system  of  jurisprudence  so  old  as  ours,  matured  by  settled 
Courts  through  the  slow  lapse  of  centuries,  can  present  few  un- 
settled questions  of  general  law  for  decision  now.  The  great 
general  rules  have  all  been  fixed,  and  innumerable  decisions  dis- 
play their  application  to  the  circumstances  of  Hfe.  If  a  new 
question  arise,  it  is  as  an  exception  to  a  settled  rule ;  a  modifica- 
tion of  some  principle  admitted,  and  which  it  is  maintained  must 
be  recognised  upon  views  of  general  expediency,  and  to  avoid 
the  hardship  which  a  rigid  application  of  the  rule  would  create. 
Under  systems  long-established,  the  great  mass  of  litigation  must 
necessaiily  arise  upon  questions  of  disputed  facts,  where  the  sole 
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duty  of  Courts  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  from  contradictory  evi- 
dence, and  to  apply  the  law  which  none  of  the  disputants  deny. 
But  where  are  the  questions  of  disputed  facts  that  our  Courts 
have  now  to  settle  ?  What  a  startling  history  is  that  of  Scottish 
litigation  since  Jury  Trial  was  introduced !  While  the  country 
has  multiplied  her  resources  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  nations  of 
the  world,  has  extended  her  commerce  to  every  land,  and  in 
agricultural  improvement  has  outstripped  all  competition — while 
everything  has  arisen  in  the  shape  of  complicated  transactions 
to  generate  litigation,  and  when  riches  are  in  existence  to  feed 
it  into  life,  the  Courts  have  been  subjected  to  a  gradual  process 
of  desertion,  and  the  lawyer's  occupation's  gone !  While,  forty 
years  ago,  when  Scotland  was  a  poor  country  and  its  merchants 
considered  a  venture  to  London  a  notable  speculation,  there 
were  on  the  average  2427  cases  brought  into  Court  annually,* 
and  now,  with  Judges  equal  to  the  best  our  country  ever  knew, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  very  minimum  of  litigation,  in  having 
in  the  year  1845-6,  only  1399  defended  and  undefended  cases 
in  all.f  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  will  come  to  less.  It 
indicates  either  an  evil  than  which  no  greater  can  exist — a  prac- 
tical denial  of  justice  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  administered,  or  an  approximation  to  the  halcyon 
days  when  the  strife  of  lawyers  and  the  majesty  of  judges  are 
to  be  remembered  only  as  things  that  were. 

In  considering  this  extraordinary  fact,  the  question  met  with 
at  the  very  outset,  is  the  qualification  of  the  Judges,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Jurors,  for  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. If  they  be  unfitted  for  the  responsible  office  of  deter- 
mining the  numerous  questions  of  which  they  are  made  judges, 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  our  distributive  justice. 
If  the  spring  be  impure,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  stream  is  made  to  flow,  or  the 
mechanism  by  which  its  distribution  is  eflected.  The  objection 
on  thispoint,  if  it  exists  on  stable  grounds,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
Jury  Trial.  Its  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated ;  and  while, 
on  one  side,  the  whole  difficulties  are  solved  by  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  apparent  paradox,  that  we  have  selected  as  our  judges 
men  who  may  not  have  one  single  qualification  for  the  duty, 
taken  from  the  obscurity  of  the  humblest  ranks,  chosen  without 
any  reference  to  personal  fitness  or  superior  ability  and  educa- 
tion, exercising  their  functions  in  secret,  and  removed  from 
responsibility  by  their  immediate  retirement  into  the  original 
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obscurity  from  whence  they  were  dragged ;  we  are,  on  the  other 

hand,  called  upon  to  admit  the  admirable  character  of  a  system, 

which  in  the  sister  country,  is  said  to  have  created  the  most 

finished  code  of  laws,  and  to  have  effected  the  object  for  which 

courts  of  justice  are  called  into  being.     A  reference  is  also  made 

to  the  use  of  Juries  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 

our  own  land ;  Can  that  system,  it  is  argued,  be  defective  as 

regards   our   civil  rights,  which  disposes  of  our  lives  ?  against 

which,  in  this  department,  no  whisper  of  complaint  has  been 

ever  uttered,  and  without  which  there  would  be  no  guarantee 

for  the  liberties  we  enjoy  ? 

There  is  no  magic  in  a  name.     A  system  which  may  have  ac- 
quired renown  when  applied  in  one  mode,  may,  when  regarded 
in  another  light,  and  applied  in  other  circumstances  to  a  different 
state  of  things  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  uncertainty,  in- 
justice and  ruin.      That  the  system  has  been  found  beneficial  in 
cnniinal  trials,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  fitness  for  all  trials 
whatsoever.    Fortunately,  our  criminal  jurisprudence  is  simple — 
it  is  learned  without  being  formally  studied ;  it  forms  but  a  little 
part  of  professional  education,  and  what  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law  treat  with  such  easy  indifference,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  an  unlettered  jury  under  the  direction  of  a  judge,  to  compre- 
hend and  apply.     The  fact  to  be  ascertained  is  generally  divested 
of  those  complicated  communings,  which  create  all  the  difficulty 
in  the  determination  of  matters  of  civil  right.     A  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  the  proof  adduced  to  bring  home  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  is  in  few  cases  beyond  the  understanding  of  a  jury.     The 
nature  of  the  trial  excites  their  interest,  and  enlivens  their  atten- 
tion ;  the  mode  of  procedure  is  calculated  to  enlighten  even  the 
dullest,  and  the  high  responsibility  which  humanity  feels  at  issuing 
an  award  of  life  or  death,  removes  a  criminal  trial  from  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  considerations  which  must  decide  the  competency 
of  juries  for  the  settlement  of  matters  civil.      A  nation,  tenacious 
of  its  liberties,  could  not,  moreover,  in  political  cases,  endure  that 
these  should  be  annihilated  without  the  free  consent  of  the  citizens 
by  whom  they  were    secured.      Judges  elevated   above  their 
position  in  society,  might  have  no  sympathy  with  the  motives 
that  actuated  the  accused,  but  which  found  a  welcome  recep- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.     In  all  countries  judges 
are  generally  the  organs  of  the  Government ;  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  their  proceedings  are  regarded,  has  found  too  just  a 
foundation  in  the  frequency  with  which  their  powers  have  been 
abused.     To  give  them  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of 
criminals,  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of  society, 
by  shaking  public  confidence  in  the  officers  by  whom  its  peace 
is  to  be  preserved.     On  subjects  of  gi'eat  public  interest,  where 
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popular  excitement  has  taken  the  reins  from  reason,  and  popular 
passion  has  created  indifference  to  consequences,  it  would  stimu- 
late insurrection  or  create  suspicion,  anarchy  and  discontent, 
were  such  excesses  checked  by  any  but  the  people  themselves. 
In  short,  to  impose  this  duty  on  the  judges,  would  be  to  dig  the 
grave  of  the  purest  virtue,  which  would  inevitably  sink  beneath 
the  malignity  of  popular  detraction. 

The  simplicity  of  the  procedure,  the  general  simplicity  of  the 
fact  to  be  tried,  and  the  general  principles  of  justice  tempered 
with  humanity  which  ought  to  guide  the  decision,  render  the 
rude  judgment  of  twelve  unlettered  men  perhaps  fit  enough  for 
serving  the  object  of  criminal  justice.  An  erroneous  verdict 
here  is  not  fraught  with  such  gross  oppression  as  in  a  civil  mat- 
ter. Society  is  the  opposing  litigant  to  the  accused.  Its  broad 
and  ample  shoulders  can  well  bear  that  one  unprincipled  adven- 
turer should  be  let  loose  for  a  little  longer  to  weigh  upon  them 
— to  add  an  additional  wrong  to  those  which  a  stupid  assize  has 
let  pass  unpunished — consoling  itself,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
reflection,  that  it  is  better  it  should  be  so,  than  have  an  after- 
resurrection  of  repentance,  on  proof  of  the  innocent  being  con- 
demned. A  rougn  and  round  verdict  of  this  kind  does  not,  in- 
deed, in  any  case,  defeat  the  object  of  the  trial.  Though  the 
punishment  which  the  laws  impose  as  the  consequence  of  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  cannot  follow,  yet  the  accused  cannot  retire  from 
his  long  interview  with  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  unaffected 
by  the  narrow  escape  which  he  has  had ;  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  trial  operates  often  as  much  in  the  way  of  example,  as  the 
horror  of  the  execution. 

All  these  circumstances — plain,  simple,  and  indisputable — 
have  no  relation  and  no  meaning  in  regard  to  erroneous  verdicts 
in  civil  cases.  Here,  the  jury,  in  favouring  A,  do  injustice  to 
B,  and  while  an  approximation  to  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
evidence  is  all  that  is  required  from  a  criminal  assize — their 
leaning  being  to  mercy — it  is  essential,  in  civil  cases,  to  avoid 
rendering  the  whole  proceeding  a  very  mockery,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  a  libel  upon  justice,  to  weigh  in  the  nicest  scales  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  its  minutest  particular — to 
subject  the  law  to  no  crude  notions  of  general  justice,  or  the 
rules  of  evidence  to  fanciful  presumptions  from  character  or  pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The  sole  requisite  for  being  a  juror  is  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty. If  poverty  in  this  country  is  not  a  crime,  it  at  least  is  a 
vast  hindrance  to  the  possession  of  civil  status.  A  test,  in  itself 
absurd,  has  been  adopted — because  it  was  of  easy  application — to 
measure  the  capabiHties  of  parties  for  duties  than  which  none  in 
civil  society  can  be  more  delicate.    A  man  may  be  a  special 
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juror,  if  he  pay  a  national  tax  (tenned  cess)  upon  property  of 
the  valued  rent  of  £100,  or  if  he  pay  assessed  taxes  on  a  house 
of  the  rent  of  £30.  A  common  juror,  again,  requires  as  a  qua- 
lification that  he  shall  possess  real  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£5,  or  personal  property  to  the  extent  of  £200. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  are  settled  by  a  common  jury, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Divisions 
of  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  where  any  transaction  is  extremely 
compUcated,  or  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  under- 
standings of  men  whose  worldly  substance  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  necessary  to  give  the  qualification  for  a  common  juror,  the 
Court  may,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  send  the  matter 
to  a  special  jury,  and  appoint  any  judge  they  think  fit  to  preside 
at  the  trial. 

A  jury  so   quaUfied — ^petty  shopkeepers  or  publicans — are 
made  the  judges  of  a  wide  range  of  cases,  comprehending  nearly 
every  case  in  which  there  is  a  disputed  fact.     Now,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  no  one  case  almost  can  the  matter  at  issue  be 
determined  without  investigation  into  previous  communings,  as 
established,  not  merely  by  parole  testimony,  but  by  masses  of 
documents  which  would  require  more  time  for  their  perusal  than 
is  allowed  for  the  whole  trial.     The  overturning  of  a  coach  and 
the  consequent  injury  to  a  passenger,  the  injury  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  or  the  defamation  of  malicious  slander,  are 
matters  which  perhaps  seldom  lie  open  to  such  a  remark.     But 
questions  of  fraud,  depending  on  the  most  involved  circumstances 
of  the  transactions  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  their  issue  ruinous  not 
merely  to  the  fortune  but  the  good  name  of  one  at  least  of  the 
litigants,  might  as  properly  be  sent  for  the  rash  decision  of  a 
Turkish  Cadi,  as  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury  picked  from  the 
counter  or  the  plough.    Even  questions  of  damage  are  often  as 
ipfit  for  their  consideration.     What  can  be  more  calculated  to 
generate  alarm  than  to  send  a  question,  depending  for  its  proper 
determination  on  a  correct  analysis  of  the  most  intricate  evidence 
in  the  science  of  chemistry  and  engineering,  to  a  conclave  of 
farmers  and  woollen-drapers  ?     And  yet  it  is  not  long  ago  that  a 
question  of  this  kind,  involving  a  claim  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  sent  to  a  jury  whose  leader 
was  a  respectable  woollen-draper,  and   whose  associates,  from 
their  previous  occupation,  were  as  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  heating  air,  which  they  were  summoned  to  deter- 
mine, as  they  were  surprised  at  the  summons  by  which  the  irk- 
some duty  was  imposed  upon  them ! 

Were  it  necessary,  instances  innumerable  might  be  here  ad- 
duced of  such  extraordinary  anomalies.  There  is  one,  however, 
detailed  by  Mr.  Miller,  which  fully  bears  out  the  object  of  his 
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pamphlet,  in  establishing  the  incompetency  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases.  In  the  year  1834,  certain  colliers,  while  working  in  a 
mine  in  a  coal-field  in  Ayrshire,  had  carried  their  operations 
under  the  river  Gamock,  which  broke  into  their  workings,  de- 
stroyed their  o^vn  colliery,  penetrated  into  those  of  neighbours, 
and  completely  filled  the  mines  to  which  it  obtained  access. 
Great  was  the  injury,  and  the  damage  claimed  extended  to 
£20,000.  The  defence  set  up  to  this  action  was  the  plea,  that 
the  injury  was  created  by  an  accident  which  no  foresight  could 
have  anticipated  and  no  prudence  have  averted ;  that  the  work- 
ings were  not  rash,  dangerous,  or  unusual — without  proving 
which  no  ground  for  damage  existed,  and  no  injury  was  done.  To 
establish  the  suit  and  the  defence,  all  the  colliers  were  examined, 
and  all  the  coal-masters  and  engineers  of  Scotland,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  in  England,  were  engaged,  and  a  multitude 
of  documents,  models,  sections,  plans,  and  states,  requiring  a 
cart  for  their  conveyance,  were  collected,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  twelve  farmers  who  were  to  decide  the  question  in 
half-an-hour. 

Nine  counsel  were  engaged  for  the  conduct  of  the  legal  tour- 
nament, and  agents  in  town  and  country  were  of  an  equal  num- 
ber.    The  presiding  judge  having  discovered,  just  on  the  eve  of 
trial,  that  the  time  appointed  for  the  Ayr  Circuit  would  be  too 
limited  for  the  purpose,  the  entire  proceedings  were  at  this  time 
stopped.     A  new  notice  of  trial  was  intimated,  and  a  day  was 
fixed ;  but  in  the  interim  one  of  the  parties,  becoming  convinced 
of  the  obvious  and  apparent  iniquity  to  himself,  of  remitting  such 
a  case  to  such  a  tribunal,  made  an  advance  of  £1 000  to  the  pursuer 
of  the  action,  merely  to  induce  him  to  refer  the  matter  to  two 
educated   men — counsel  in  the   case — who  had   patience  and 
ability  to  comprehend  it.     The  appeal  to  the  jury  here  was  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  defender.     A  vast  destru^ 
tion  of  property  had  been  effected  through  the  immediate  instru- 
mentality of  his  workmen ;  and  no  picture  was  more  capable  of 
coming  home  to  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  country  far- 
mers, who  were  to  try  the  question,  than  the  sudden  influx  of  a 
tide  river  into  the  long-established  and  well-known  mines  of 
their  neighbours.     The  ruin  was  appalling  and  complete :  it 
required  no  patient  or  persevering  attention  to  comprehend  it. 
Not  painted  to  them  by  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  past,  but  before  them  on  the  day  of  trial  lay  the 
mines,  not  long  since  resounding  with  the  hum  of  busy  industry, 
now  filled  with  water,  which  sympathized  in  its  movements  with 
the  flowing  and  receding  tide. 

The  defence  was  recondite — depending  on  the  testimony  of 
colliers,  which  extended  over  many  years,  and  on  the  hypotheti- 
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cal  opinions  of  men  of  skill,  as  to  tlie  expediency  of  the  system 
of  working  which  had  been  pursued.  To  render  patent  to  the 
jury's  minds  the  evidence  adduced,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  perspicuous  and  mellifluous 
language  in  which  the  ideas  of  colliers  were  conveyed.  Let  their 
amazement  be  guessed,  when  told  by  the  witnesses  of  "  shank- 
iugs,  and  cribbings,  and  winnings,  and  wastes ;"  "  air  courses, 
and  mines,  vents.  Diggings,  and  roof ;  pavements,  crop-workings, 
wall-faces  and  breasts ;  dook-workings,  and  stoops  with  gob  for 
the  waste ;  Lumming,  and  roonas,  and  ditching,  and  shearing  ; 
faces  and  inbreasts,  ribs,  joints,  and  lips ;  hitches,  and  crushes, 
and  plumpers,  and  slips." 

It  is  possible — -just  barely  possible — that  the  jury  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  would  have  a  faint  conception  of  the  case ; 
but  how  infinitely  short  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  details 
which  could  alone  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duty  of  their 
office  !  To  such  cases  Jury  Trial,  even  in  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  system,  was  never  consi- 
dered fit,  and  the  gross  practical  injustice  which  it  occasions, 
cannot  be  excused  by  loud  declamations  as  to  its  merits  in  general, 
or  as  to  its  advantages  when  differently  applied.  "  Nowhere," 
says  Mr.  Miller,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  well-written  pam- 
phlet at  the  head  of  this  paper,  "  Nowhere  that  I  know  of j  ex- 
cept in  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  or  among  empirics  and 
quacks,  is  such  a  practice  tolerated,  as  calling  upon  men  to  dis- 
charge duties  for  which  they  cannot  be  presumed  to  possess 
adequate  qualifications." 

How,  in  truth,  can  men  be  asked  to  submit  their  fortunes  to 
the  rude  incapacity  of  a  court  like  this? — "  A  Scotch  jury,  even 
in  Edinburgh,"  says  Mr.  George  Combe,  "  frequently  presents 
the  following  particulars  for  observation :  It  consists  of  twelve 
men ;  eight  or  ten  of  whom  are  collected  from  the  country,  within 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  capital.  These  in- 
dividuals hold  the  plough,  wield  the  hammer  or  the  hatchet,  or 
carry  on  some  other  useful  and  respectable  but  laborious  occupa- 
tion for  six  days  in  the  week.  Their  muscular  systems  are  in 
constant  exercise,  and  their  brains  are  rarely  called  on  for  any 
great  exertion.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  read  beyond  the 
Bible  and  a  weekly  newspaper ;  they  are  still  less  in  the  habit  of 
thinking.  Coimsel  address  long  speeches  to  them ;  numerous 
witnesses  are  examined,  and  the  cause  is  branched  out  into  com- 
pHcated  details  of  fact,  and  wire-worn  deductions  in  argument. 
Without  being  allowed  to  breathe  fresh  air,  or  to  take  exercise 
or  food,  they  are  confined  to  their  scats  till  eight  or  ten  in  tlie 
evening,  when  they  retire,  to  return  a  verdict  by  which  they  may 
dispose  of  thousands  of  pounds  I" 
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Chosen  at  random  ifrom  the  indiscriminate  list  in  which  they 
are  associated  in  the  tax-books,  composed  of  such  various  and 
raotlej'  materials,  so  opposite  in  opinions,  so  diflFerent  in  know- 
ledge, and  so  distinct  in  professions,  that  they  would  never  by  any 
evolutions  of  chance  have  met  together  in  this  world  before,  and 
except  to  meet  upon  another  jury,  may  never  meet  together  for 
one  and  the  same  object  again  ;  the  amazing  paradox  is  to  club 
together  so  party-coloured  a  group,  and  to  ask  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict from  men  who  have  not  the  same  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  who  cannot  have  the  same  appreciation  of  the  evi- 
dence. It  would  seem  rational  to  call  a  jury  of  merchants  to  try 
a  cause  depending  on  the  custom  of  trade ;  to  lay  a  case  relative 
to  the  proper  working  of  a  colliery  before  a  jury  of  coal-masters 
and  engineers ;  and  to  require  a  Ijand  of  farmers  to  pronounce 
as  to  whether  a  farm  has  been  miscropped  ; — but  to  dovetail  into 
one  mass  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  farmer,  is  to  call 
into  being  a  tribunal,  in  whose  name  a  verdict  is  given  forth,  but 
which,  in  truth,  must  be  that  of  the  person  in  the  jury  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  at  issue,  and  to  whose  opinions  it  is 
only  natural  that  his  uninstructed  associates  should  bend.  In 
other  words,  while  the  verdict  appears  to  be  that  of  twelve  inde- 
pendent minds,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  most 
active,  or  the  most  positive,  self-willed  unit  in  the  mass.  And  it 
is  to  get  the  judgment  of  this  unit,  that  we  have  superseded  the 
regularly-trained  judges  of  the  land! 

1  et  one  man  so  qualified  may  decide,  by  influencing  the  other 
eleven,  without  a  moment's  dehberation,  upon  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  community.  The  whole  enter  upon  their  duty 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  case  at  issue ;  without,  it  may  be, 
any  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  transactions  of  which  they 
are  to  judge  ;  to  hear  evidence  upon  subjects  of  whose  existence 
they  might  have  known,  but  with  which  they  had  neither  prac- 
tical nor  theoretical  acquaintance.  On  the  instant  they  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  separating  good  evidence  from  bad — giving  due 
weight  to  what  is  important,  and  rejecting  the  immaterial — able 
to  arrange,  analyze,  and  apply  the  result  of  the  labours  of  months 
of  preparation,  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  by  which  justice  is  to 
be  administered.  Masses  of  written  evidence  are  laid  before  them, 
which  they  have  not  time,  or  inclination,  or  capacity  to  read. 
'  Plans  and  sections  are  put  into  their  hands ;  states  and  accounts 
are  founded  on  ;  models  of  workings  are  exhibited — all  connected 
with  the  parole  evidence  they  have  heard,  and  all  of  which  must 
be  studied  deliberately  and  leisurely  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 
In  the  abstract,  such  a  system  is  repugnant  to  common  sense  ;  in 
practice  it  has  been  productive  of  great  oppression,  and  generated 
more  sallies  of  scancial  and  satire  against  law  and  lawyers,  than 
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can  be  found  in  the  whole  long  history  of  the  law,  even  in  the 
worst  and  most  degraded  times. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  hold 
up  to  reproach  any  thing  else  but  the  system  under  which  the 
feme  of  our  law  has  died.  The  jurors  themselves  are  more  the 
objects  of  our  pity  than  of  our  hatred  or  ridicule.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  an  office,  for  the  discharge  of  which  they  are 
the  strongest  witnesses  to  their  own  incapacity.  Many  of  them 
pray  for  relief  from  the  irksome  task  from  conscientious  scruples 
as  to  their  fitness  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  their  oath ;  and 
all  of  them  dread  the  summons  that  imposes  upon  them  a  loss  of 
days  and  weeks,  and  subjects  them  to  all  the  miseries  attendant 
on  the  discharge  of  new  and  wearisome  labours. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  on  the  case 
of  the  drowned  colhery  : — 

"  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  assize  summoned  by  the 
•Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  according  to  the  regulations  now  in  force,  which 
it  was  of  course  necessary  implicitly  to  follow,  for  the  trial  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  cases  that  has  perhaps  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  points  for  the 
decision  of  the  Jury — a  case  involving  the  consideration  of  the  nicest 
questions  regarding  mining  operations  and  geological  science,  and  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  data  for  the  assessment  of  the  damages. 
This  assize  was  composed  of  twenty-three  farmers,  two  merchants, 
two  grocers,  two  commercial  agents,  two  masons,  one  clock-maker, 
one  cheese-dealer,  one  ironmonger,  one  carpet-manufacturer,  one 
weaver,  one  smith,  one  rope-spinner,  one  baker,  and  six  gentlemen  of 
no  profession,  art  or  trade.  Now  in  this  list  there  is  not  one  coal- 
master  or  mining-engineer  ;  in  short,  not  one  man  of  skill  who  could 
pa*«ibly  understand  or  form  any  adequate  opinion  whatever  of  the 
evidence."— Pp.  16-17. 

The  author  adds,  that  many  of  the  twenty-three  farmers  were 
summoned  from  the  distant  county  of  Wigton,  "  during  the 
throng  of  the  harvest  season,  and  whose  absence  from  home, 
particularly  at  such  a  time,  must  have  been  a  serious  loss  to 
themselves  and  the  country,  while  their  attendance  at  Ayr  for 
the  trial  of  such  a  case  must  have  been  obviously  worth  less  than 
nothing." — (P.  27.)  In  the  conclusion  we  entirely  concur,  that 
there  is  great  evil  to  the  jurors  themselves,  and  injury  to  so- 
ciety, ^^  in  summoning  from  thirty  to  fifty  honest,  but  as  at  pre- 
sent selected,  unskilled  men,  from  their  useful  avocations,  to  go 
through  a  useless  form,  in  pretending  to  return  verdicts  in  cases 
which  they  cannot  understand,  ana  which  verdicts,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Court  will  only  sustain,  if  the  Judges  think  them 
according  to  the  evidence." — (P.  27.) 

As  a  necessary  conseauence  of  the  variety  of  opinions  that 
must  prevail  among  fifty  jurors — the  number  of  the  assize 
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usually  cited — there  is  a  pleasant  process  always  resorted  to,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  knocking  the  brains  out  of  the 
jury."  As  soon  as  the  mass  are  cited,  agents  set  to  work  to  as- 
certain the  private  opinions  of  the  whole,  in  regard  to  the  case 
under  consideration.  If  the  dispute  arise  betw^een  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  juror  is  aristocratic  in 
his  leanings,  is  of  importance.  Is  the  case  disreputable,  and  its 
blemishes  only  to  be  concealed  by  clap-trap  and  declamation, 
the  acuteness  of  a  juror  would  be  an  obstacle  to  success.  Having 
the  power  of  challenging  a  certain  number,  when  the  ballot  is 
taken  such  men  may  be  excluded ;  and  a  select  number,  by  good 
management,  and  a  little  trouble,  may  thus  be  secured,  with  pre- 
judices running  strong  in  favour  of  one  side,  and  which,  in  cast- 
ing the  balance  of  ambiguous  proof,  may  be  safely  relied  on,  as 
equal  in  effect  to  the  most  convincing  oration  of  the  learned 
counsel  engaged. 

Take  next  the  absurd  mode  In  which  this  motley  group  are 
addressed.  From  time  past  all  memory,  everybody  knows  that 
the  mode  of  conducting  jury  trials  in  criminal  cases  in  Scotland 
is  first  to  read  the  charge,  next  to  lead  the  evidence  in  support 
of  it,  then  that  in  exculpation.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
then  addresses  the  jury  on  its  import,  and  he  is  followed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner;  the  judge's  charge  concluding  a  pro- 
cedure, which  in  practice  has  been  found  productive  of  good,  and 
to  which  the  Scotch  people  have  been  long  accustomed.  Not 
so,  however,  is  the  process  in  a  trial  on  a  civil  question.  As  we 
had  determined  to  play  at  being  Englishmen  m  regard  to  the 
substance,  it  was  considered  proper  to  take  the  accessories  too ; 
and  the  anomaly  is  daily  exhibited,  of  a  counsel  rising  up  to 
state  his  case — to  press  it  home  w^th  all  the  skill  which  profes- 
sional experience  suggests — to  call  upon  the  jury  to  find  for  his 
client — without  one  single  witness  having  been  examined,  or  one 
document  put  in  evidence.  His  oration  is  all  in  the  paulo  post 
futuro  tense ;  the  jury  are  requested  to  imagine  that  they  shall 
see  what  they  shall  see ;  and  after  a  speech  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, the  orator  proceeds  to  examine  witnesses.  Not  being  cer- 
tain as  to  what  the  witnesses  may  state — relying  upon  previous 
f)rivate  examinations,  which  as  not  being  taken  on  oath,  are  often 
alsified  by  the  depositions  in  court — the  unfortunate  counsel 
often  finds  himself  making  professions  of  what  he  shall  prove, 
which  his  own  witnesses  contradict — and  of  founding  his  case 
on  circumstances  directly  at  variance  with  those  established  in 
evidence.  Had  he  known  exactly  what  the  witnesses  w^ould  say, 
the  facts  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ensured  his  success ; 
but  having  been  led  to  place  himself  on  other  grounds,  he  can 
with  little  hope  wheel  round  and  ask  a  verdict  on  what  is  proved. 
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After  the  evidence  for  the  pursuit  is  led,  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
importance  to  consider  whether  any  in  defence  should  be  ad- 
duced— ^not  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  the  evi- 
dence which  the  witnesses  would  give,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plaintiff  or  pursuer  having  the  last  word  with  the  jury.  If 
the  defendant  bring  forward  witnesses,  his  counsel  must  rise  and 
state  what  he  shall  prove,  commenting  at  the  same  time  on  the 
evidence  led  by  his  opponent.  The  plaintiff  at  the  close  has  the 
privilege  of  reply — a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  re- 
gard to  judges,  but  considered  as  vital  with  such  a  tribunal  as  a 
iury.  To  shut  out  this  reply  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  enjoy  the 
ast  word  himself,  a  defendant  will  often  decline  to  lead  evidence, 
and  risk  the  whole  upon  a  clever  speech  of  his  counsel.  The 
whole  formal  proceeding  is  thus  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
unprincipled  gambling,  in  which  it  is  considered  fair  to  look  into 
your  neighbour's  hand,  and  adopt  every  means  that  tact  and 
skill  suggest,  to  sweep  off  the  stake  from  the  hands  which  hold 
it.  The  object  apparently  in  view  in  enacting  such  a  system  is 
not  the  elucidation  of  truth,  but  a  pleasant  variety  of  those 
games  of  chance,  which  mankind  have  hitherto  reserved  for  re- 
laxation and  amusement,  but  which  are  here  beautifully  applied 
to  one  of  the  usefiil  purposes  of  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  to  the  law  than  the  existence 
of  such  a  system,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pusillanimous  than  the 
puling  impatience  with  which  it  has  been  borne.  On  this  point 
we  are  glad  at  least  to  have  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  whose 
weight,  imhappilv  for  Scotland,  was  successfully  thrown  into  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  introduction,  continuance,  and  extension  of 
the  system  we  are  now  considering.  "I  am  conscientiously  per- 
suaded," said  Lord  Jeffrey,  "  that  our  Scottish  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  jury  after  the  evidence  rather  than  before  it,  and 
allowing  each  party  in  all  cases  to  be  heard  in  one  such  address, 
and  no  more,  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which  we  have  recently 
borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  country."  *  Another  lawyer, 
now  no  more — the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Forsyth,  thus  also  described 
it :  "  The  counsel  were  set  to  make  speeches,  bragging  of  what 
they  were  to  prove,  but  not  sure  whether  their  proof  would  suc- 
ceed or  not ;  so  that,  instead  of  reasoning  in  the  Scottish  fashion, 
about  an  existing  reaUtv,  viz.  a  proof  actually  led,  their  state- 
ments were  hypothetical,  and  sometimes  by  the  failure  of  proof 
they  seemed  .utterly  foolish,  and  not  calculated  to  assist  either 
judge  or  jury.  Add  to  this,  that  for  half  the  day,  there  was 
something  like  a  hoax  about  the  question  whether  there  was  to 
be  a  reply  or  not."  f 

*  Reporw  of  Royal  Commissioners,  p.  1G3.  f  Ibid.  p.  140. 
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These  views,  which  occurred  to  people  before  the  system  of 
Jury  Trial  was  instituted,  have  been  well  illustrated  by  its  prac- 
tical operation.  The  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  such  a  trial 
seems  to  operate  upon  all  concerned  in  it  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity. An  Agent  no  sooner  finds  himself  in  the  unhappy  pre- 
dicament of  having  a  Jurv  Trial,  than  his  rest  is  broken — ^peace 
forsakes  him;  innumerable  foolish  and  unnecessary  papers  are 
written  and  printed ;  and,  until  the  thing  is  over,  the  unhappy 
man  is  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  his  caxAse  c^Ubre;  a 
paltry  matter  not  worth  £30  being  magnified  into  the  importance 
of  a  case  on  which  the  fate  of  a  barony  depended — partly  firom 
the  nervousness  of  ignorance  and  inexperience,  and  partly  from 
the  pomposity  and  mssiness  with  which  the  whole  thing  is  gone 
through.  Great  expense,  thus  incurred  uselessly,  will  never  be 
recovered  by  the  gaining  from  the  losing  party ;  and  the  victor, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  finds  himself  in  the  pleasant  predicament 
of  being  ruined  by  his  triumph. 

The  stories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  verdict  is  made  up 
by  the  jury,  exceed  the  most  graphic  thing  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  romances.  Very  often  they  are  saved  all  trouble  in 
thinking  about  the  matter,  by  the  judge  informing  them  that 
they  must  find  for  the  pursuer  or  defen(kr,  according  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  judicial  mind.  The  farmers  and  shoemakers  of 
the  group,  having  sat  fix)m  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
night,  in  a  position  in  which  they  seldom  if  ever  sat  before,  are 
generally  found  dozing  in  the  most  confused  state  of  utter  indif- 
ference ; — at  least  sleepy,  wearied  and  disgusted,  with  cramped 
legs,  and  altogether  in  a  condition  the  most  thoroughly  miser- 
able, they  could  as  soon  perform  any  kind  of  impossibility  as 
retire  to  consider  clearly  and  calmly  the  evidence  laid  before 
them.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  merciful  relief  when  the 
judge  saves  them  all  trouble,  by  telling  them  what  verdict  to 
bring  in ;  the  only  evil  being,  that  while  the  judgment  is  in 
reality  his,  he  has  none  of  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  it. 
The  sad  case,  however,  is  that  wnere  the  judge  retains  his  im- 
partiality, and  does  not  set  himself  to  plead  with  all  the  zeal  of 
an  advocate  the  cause  of  one  of  the  parties.  Take  for  example 
the  luminous  charge  in  the  leading  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick : 
"  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  summed  up  in  the  old-fashioned  and 
most  approved  form.  He  read  as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury 
as  he  could  decipher  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  made  running 
comments  on  the  evidence  as  he  went  along.  If  Mrs.  Bardeu 
were  right,  it  was  perfectly  clear  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong ;  and 
if  they  thought  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence,  they  would 
believe  her,  and  if  they  didn't,  why  tliey  wouldn't.  If  they  were 
satisfied  that  a  breach  of  promise  <rf  marriage  had  been  com- 
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mitted  they  would  find  for  the  plaintiff,  with  such  damages  as 
they  thought  proper ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to 
them  that  no  promise  of  marriage  had  been  ever  given,  they 
would  find  for  the  defendant  with  no  damages  at  all.  The  jury 
then  retired  to  their  private  room  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
the  judge  retired  to  his  private  room  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  glass  of  sherry  " 

When  the  judge  thus  leaves  the  wearied  jury  to  themselves, 
by  giving  them  a  Pickwickian  charge,  the  result  is  often  some 
extraordinary  verdict,  in  regard  to  which  it  would  puzzle  tlie 
most  ingenious  to  find  out  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  It 
often  turns  out  that  one  of  them  has  got  a  crotchet ;  and  of 
course  the  self-will  arising  from  such  a  cause  enables  him  to 
sway  the  minds  of  eleven  men  who  have  no  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  indifferent  what  may  be  the  result,  provided  they 
rid  themselves  of  their  imprisonment,  and  get  home  to  their 
supper  and  their  famiHes,  More  especially  in  those  miserable 
actions  of  damages  for  technical  informalities  in  the  execution 
of  the  diligence  of  the  law,  or  for  trifling  scratches  on  the  face, 
or  for  saying  that  such  a  one  is  no  better  than  he  should  be — 
the  low  litigation  which  degrades  the  law  and  constitutes  nearly 
the  entire  mass  of  our  Jury  Cases — ^in  these  actions,  the  juries 
forget  all  reason,  justice,  and  common  sense ;  and  people  who 
ha?e  not  one  unnecessary  sixpence  to  rub  upon  another,  will 
deal  about  the  most  extravagant  and  enormous  sums  of  damage. 
A  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  are  often  given  where  a 
hundred  farthings  would  be  too  much.  There  is  indeed  no  mea- 
sure or  reason  or  rule  in  the  mode  in  which  juries  deal  with 
damages ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  a  kind  of  secret  self- 
gratification  in  being  enabled  thus  to  lord  it  over  the  unfortunate 
delinquent.  Where  the  question  is  not  of  a  pecuniary  character, 
the  jury-room  sometimes  exhibits  strange  scenes,  if  there  be  no 
dfljgmatic  or  positive  personage  among  them ;  and  it  is  stated  as 
a  met  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  now  before  us,  that  in  one  case 
they  tossed  up  for  it — whether  the  verdict  should  be  for  pur- 
suer or  defender  1 1 1 

The  consequences  are  before  us :  In  a  great  country  like 
Scotland  not  thirty  cases  are  brought  forward  annually  to  a  Jury  .* 
All  are  either  strangled  out  of  court  or  compromised  before  the 


•  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  number  ;  but  we  find  in  some  of 
^  pamphlets  on  the  subject  the  following  statements  : — Mr.  Miller  says,  '*  It  has 
been  stated  by  most  competent  authority,  that  the  Jury  Court  never  decided  moro 
tlMB  one-teBta  of  the  eases  remitted  to  it ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  1842, 
while  20,566  cases  were  settled  in  the  different  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland,  (aU 
cues  lavolYing  (Usputes  above  ^40  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Jury  Trial^) 
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trial  begins,  from  terror  of  its  uncertain  decrees ;  and  of  the  few 
which  go  to  trial,  one-fourth  (so  far  as  we  can  guess)  are  after- 
wards set  aside  as  contrary  to  evidence — while,  in  every  case 
that  will  bear  the  expense,  applications  are  made  for  new  trials 
on  this  ground.  In  a  late  case,  one  jury  returned  a  verdict 
which  the  Court  quashed  as  contrary  to  evidence,  and  ordered  a 
second  trial ;  the  second  trial  took  place  with  the  same  result, 
when  an  application  for  a  third  trial  was  of  course  made ;  but 
the  Court  wearied  of  the  whole  affair,  and  while  still  holding 
the  judgment  to  be  erroneous,  they  refused  the  third  application, 
after  the  wretched  litigants  had  incurred  expenses  to  the  extent 
of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

Now  it  really  is  cruel,  that  when  the  country  keeps  up  the 
costly  establishment  of  a  complete  judicial  system,  it  gets  only 
half  the  good  from  it  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  demand.  In 
vain  have  we  able  judges  and  an  energetic  bar,  if  their  talents 
are  paralyzed,  and  their  knowledge  rendered  useless,  or  directed 
to  the  low  office  of  getting  verdicts  by  clap-trap  and  chicane. 
And  in  vain  will  the  pnilanthropist  laud  the  cessation  of  litigation, 
if  the  evil — if  it  be  an  evil — ^is  only  lessened  by  the  creation  of 
a  greater.  "  Do  not,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  fall  into  the  danger- 
ous error  of  imagining  that  when  men  are  put  to  silence,  and 
withdraw  their  disputes  from  aversion  to  the  tribunal,  whether 
well  or  ill-founded,  the  judges  are  at  liberty  to  congratulate 
themselves  in  getting  rid  of  trouble.  Litigation,  like  every  thing 
human,  has  inconvenience  and  evil  incident  to  it.  But  it  is  the 
best  remedy  hitherto  discovered  for  worse  evils.  It  is  the  physic 
that  prevents  the  fever.  If  men  do  not  get  their  complaints  lis- 
tened to,  and  justice  done  in  a  way  that  seems  to  themselves  or 
their  neighbours  satisfactory,  the  peace  of  the  community  is  un- 
dermined, and  angry  passions  fostered.  The  frame  and  institu- 
tions of  society  become  an  object  of  dislike ;  and  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  by  civilization  we  are  placed  beyond  hazard  from 
the  consequences.  Look  t6  our  own  country  before  the  improve- 
ment of  our  institutions,  and  a  fair  administration  of  justice  had 
succeeded  in  quieting  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum^  when 
feuds  and  private  war  filled  every  corner  of  the  countiy.  The 
same  passions  exist  in  evenr  age.  No  barrier  is  adequate  per- 
manently to  confine  them ;  but  they  may  be  gradually  evacuated 
by  the  cooling  phlebotomy  of  litigation,  in  an  acceptable  form, 

THIRTY-SIX  only  were  tried,  but  very  probably  not  decided  ultimately  by  the 
Jury  !  !  !" 

Another  writer  says,  (somewhat  roundly  as  to  figures,)  that  *  the  tmpopuhirity 
of  trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland,  is  remarkably  evidenced  by  the  fact, 
that  from  Jaimary  1846  to  January  1847,  out  of  1400  cases  before  the  Court  of 
$es3ion,  only  thirty-two  were  disposed  of  by  Juries." 
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deliberate,  fair,  not  too  expensive  to  deter  litigants,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  call  in  gradually  the  aid  of  avarice — a  sentiment 
liable  to  yield  to  the  first  violent  impulse  of  every  other  passion, 
but  which,  with  the  assistance  of  time,  is  adequate  to  overcome 
them  all."* 

These  forcible  remarks  are  not  without  Just  grounds.  "  Sa- 
crifices are  often  made,"  said  Mr.  Walker  fiaird,  "  in  the  way  of 
compounding  or  transacting  suits,  in  order  to  avoid  Juiy  Trial ; 
and  cases  are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  private  arbitration 
from  the  same  motive.  Were  a  comparison  instituted  between 
the  number  of  cases  remitted  to  the  Jury  Court,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  tried  there,  the  feeling  of  the  country  on 
tliis  subject  would  in  some  degree  be  perceived.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  cases  still  more  numerous,  whereof  there  can  be 
no  record,  namely,  those  which  are  not  brought  into  court  at  all, 
because,  from  their  nature,  they  would  of  course  be  sent  to  the 
Jury  Court,  and  which,  therefore,  are  either  transacted,  or  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  without  any  judicial  proceedings.  No 
doubt,  the  settling  of  disputed  matters  by  arbitration  has  received 
in  Scotland  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  Legislature ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  for  parties  to  submit  their  disputes  spontaneously, 
in  order  to  avoid  litigation,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  be  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  submit  what  they  are  desirous  to  have 
decided  by  the  Courts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 

resort."  t 

In  like  manner,  how  is  the  matter  spoken  of  by  Judges  ?  Sir 
John  Connell,  the  last  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
now  abolished,  states,  that  during  the  time  he  acted  as  Judge- 
Admiral,  "  from  120  to  130  cases  have  been  remitted  to  the 
Jury  Court,  and  nine  or  ten  of  these  only  have  been  followed  by 
trials  !"  We  cannot  avoid  adding  to  these  citations  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  experience  of  Lord  Meadowbank  : — "  It  is  impossible 
to  disguise,  that  notwithstanding  the  unremitting  industiy,  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  and  unquestionable  talents  of  the  eminent  persons 
at  me  head  of  the  Jury  Court,  there  is,  upon  the  part  of  the 
practitioners  and  the  suitors,  an  invincible  disinclination  to  have 
their  cases  remitted  from  the  Court  of  Session  for  trial  by  that 
tribunal.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  recollect  one  case  which  has 
come  before  me,  in  which  the  Court  was  vested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  sending  it  or  not  to  the  Jury  Court,  where  the 
order  for  the  remit  has  been  pronounced  without  an  argument 
to  prevail  upon  me  to  adopt  the  former  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
to  appoint  tne  proof  to  be  taken  by  act  and  commission."  His 
Lordship,  after  some  farther  observations,  continues :  "  I  am 

Report  of  Royal  Commissioners,  p.  141.  f  Ibid.  p.  47, 
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bound  to  state  my  clear  conviction,  that  trial  by  Jury,  as  now 
established,  has  the  effect,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which 
the  facts  are  disputed,  of  operating  as  a  positive  evil,  either  by 
the  means  it  affords  for  raising  oppressive  suits — of  which  I  have 
seen  sometimes  not  a  few,  which  otherwise  never  would  have 
been  commenced — or  by  driving  parties,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  expense  attending  that  mode  of  proceeding,  or  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  fitness  of  the  juries  for  duly  discharging  their 
important  functions,  either  to  a  compromise,  or  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  their  legal  rights.  In  fact,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  at  present  it  operates  as  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  in  a 
vast  proportion  of  cases !"  * 

These  opinions,  delivered  twenty  years  ago,  find  their  corro- 
boration in  feelings  of  the  same  clescription  still — perhaps  a 
little  more  deepened  in  intensity  from  the  protraction  of  the 
torture.  It  may  happen,  now  and  then,  that  a  great  case,  on 
which  important  interests  hang,  is  tried  by  a  jury.  All  attempts 
at  compromise  or  arbitration  may  have  failed,  and  the  parties 
are  hurried  on  to  their  doom.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  op- 
pressive actions  of  damage,  where  the  pursuer  is  a  man  of  straw, 
and  where  the  action  is  taken  up  entirely  on  speculation,  are  the 
chief  part  of  the  cases  on  which  juries  have  to  decide  I  In  such 
cases,  the  pursuer  will  lose  nothing  by  the  result,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  victorious ;  and  hence  the  inutility  of  compromise  to 
him.  Look,  however,  at  the  oppression  practised  on  the  de- 
fender. An  action,  which  may  nave  only  merits  to  sustain  it  in 
the  eyes  of  a  jury  blinded  by  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  the  bar, 
would  never  have  been  instituted,  had  the  decree  rested  with 
the  cool  heads  of  experienced  judges.  The  system,  therefore, 
while  it  deters  the  honest  litigant,  offers  a  premium  to  the 
dishonest ;  and  whilst  it  chases  from  the  Courts  those  cases 
which  it  was  one's  duty  to  institute  and  to  try,  it  fosters  a  kind 
of  litigation  which  society  ought  to  suppress,  as  it  would  the 
Plague. 

The  great  argument  for  Jury  Trial,  was  what  Lord  Jeffi^y  in 
his  eloquent  pleading  in  its  behalf,  termed  "the  irreversible 
nature  of  its  aecrees."t  Is  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  after 
every  jury  sittings,  the  learned  judge  has  to  sit  many  weary 
days — wearing  out  his  great  talents  in  hearing  motions  for  new 
trials  without  end,  ana  wasting  all  the  graces  of  *his  matchless 
diction,  in  apologies  for  the  incapacity  of  juries  ?  Do  the  re- 
cords of  his  Court  not  announce  that  he  has  very  often  quashed 
**  the  irreversible  decrees,"  and  sent  the  poor  litigants  to  spend 
another  hundred  pounds— it  may  be  thousands — m  order  to  ob- 

*  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners,  pp.  193-4.  f  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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tain  another  verdict;  perhaps  to  begin  anew  the  same  weary 
course  of  another  application  for  yet  another  trial?  Carlyle 
would  call  this  notion  of  finality  a  "  sham;"  and  assuredly, 
looking  to  our  daily  experience  of  Jury  Trial,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  our  admiration  should  be  most  bestowed 
on  the  ease  with  which  a  party  may  get  a  new  trial,  or  on  the 
gyrations  exhibited  by  the  juries  in  their  decisions  on  the  same 
question. 

The  remedy  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find  out  as  the  evil  with 
which  we  are  oppressed ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  labour  without 
profit,  if  we  left  the  foregoing  observations  without  a  suggestion 
on  this  point.  And  here  it  may  at  once  be  granted,  that  Trial 
by  Jury  is  far  preferable  to  the  system  which  it  overthrew.  It  is 
essential  to  the  proper  decision  of  a  cause,  that  the  judge  shall 
see  the  witness,  and  decide  as  to  his  credibility  fix)m  the  mode  in 
which  his  evidence  is  delivered.  If  that  evidence  were  taken 
down  in  writing,  by  a  commissioner  out  of  court,  and  the  judge 
were  only  to  pronounce  upon  its  import  from  the  written  record^ 
it  is  obvious  that  the  best  element  for  a  sound  judgment  is 
wanting.  The  deposition  of  the  greatest  rascal,  reads  in  the 
commissioners'  language  as  fluently  as  that  of  the  honest  man. 
The  faltering  speech,  the  equivocation,  the  changes  of  counte- 
Dance,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  appearance  of  the  witness,  are  not 
there.  Everything  is  regular  and  form^,  and  all  on  the  face 
of  it  seems  worthy  of  equal  credit ;  and  thus  a  man,  who,  if  in 
the  witness-box  would  not  have  beUef  attached  to  one  word  he 
said,  may  influence,  by  a  written  deposition,  a  judge's  mind,  and 
perhaps  turn  the  wavering  balance. 

No  [^stem  of  trial,  therefore,  would  be  endured,  if  the  witness 
is  not  made  to  confident  the  judge ;  and  hence  we  come  to  the 
remedy  for  all  our  evils,  which  great  lawyers  have  long  ago 
urged  upon  the  Government,  and  which  has  secured  the  power- 
fill  sanction  of  the  English  Press.  At  present  it  is  often  the 
judge  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  judgment,  by  means  of  his 
conduit-pipe — ^the  jury;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  sober  men  are 
apt  to  asK,  why  he  should  not  himself  undertake  the  whole  re- 
n)onsibility  ?  Why  should  the  judges  not  be  the  jurors  ?  Are 
tney  less  able  to  sift  evidence,  or  less  capable  of  understanding 
questions  of  fact,  than  an  unlettered  jury ?  "I  would  much 
rather,"  said*  Dean  of  Faculty  Ross,  "  have  my  cause  tried  by 
a  learned  crowd,  than  by  an  ignorant  and  unlearned  crowd." 
The  proposal  then  we  have  to  make,  is  simply  this,  that  juries 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  each  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session  should  sit  during  the  time  occupied  now  by  Jury  Trials, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  sent  for  that  mode  of  adjudication. 
Let  the  witnesses  be  examined  in  their  presence ;  and  on  hearing 
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the  evidence,  let  them  pronounce  a  final  judgment  without  rea- 
sons, as  is  the  manner  of  juries ;  or  with  reasons  if  they  choose. 
"  The  Court  of  Session,"  said  Mr.  Burnett,  "  could  not  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  examining  witnesses  in  their  own  presence; 
and  in  that  way  deciding  upon  all  questions  of  fact.  This  would 
embrace  most  of  the  advantages  of  Jury  Trial,  without  its  obvious 
inconveniences,  and  would  oesides  be  an  improvement  on  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  Court,  which,  we  know,  admitted  of  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  prcesentia^  i.  e.  in  presence  of  tlie 
Court."* 

It  is  difficult  to  find  objections  to  this  suggestion.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  expense,  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  much  less 
than  under  the  present  system,  looking  merely  to  the  trial^  witli- 
out  regard  to  any  of  the  ulterior  horrors  of  the  Jury  system — ap- 
plications for  new  trials,  and  bills  of  exception  against  the  Judge's 
charge.  At  present,  a  great  deal  of  expense  is  incurred  in  get- 
ting up  clap-trap  evidence.  Witnesses  are  summoned  for  whom 
there  is  no  necessity ;  plans  and  models  are  made  in  order  to 
awaken  the  intellects  of  the  twelve  men  who  are  to  decide ;  and 
a  mass  of  useless  and  often  ridiculous  expense  is  gone  to,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  it  may  be  availing  to  hit  the  man  in  the  jury 
who  has  the  crotchet.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  trifling  affair, 
which  ought  to  have  had  no  influence  on  the  issue,  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  crotchety  juror^s  mind ;  and  when  the  verdict  is 
to  be  made  up,  it  rides  away  with  himself,  and  of  course  the 
whole  other  eleven  come  trotting  after  him. 

All  this  expense  would,  however,  be  annihilated,  if  counsel 
knew  that  gasconading  of  this  kind  would  only,  in  the  mind  of 
an  experienced  judge,  have  the  effect  of  damaging  the  case. 
The  speeches  w(wild  be  divested  certainly  of  some  of  their  orna- 
mental and  rhetorical  flourishes ;  but  the  tone  would  thereby  be 
more  accommodated  to  the  character  of  the  subject  at  issue,  and 
the  whole  parties  would  be  compensated  by  a  gain  of  time  for 
the  eloquence  that  is  thus  forced  to  die  ere  it  begins  to  Uve. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  common  course  of  things  after  Jury  Trials 
at  present,  we  find  an  advantage  in  the  proposed  alteration  that 
no  language  can  exaggerate.  At  present,  a  litigant  who  obtains 
a  verdict  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  appeal  from  it  to  the 
Court.  If  the  matter  at  issue  be'  at  all  of  importance,  the 
unsuccessful  party  moves  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  the 
verdict  being  contrary  to  evidence  ;  and  if  he  can  convince  the 
Court  of  this,  the  parties  are  sent  to  another  jury,  to  get  another 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Court.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  this  motion  in  a  circle  just  comes  to  this,  that  the 

^  Speedies  delivered  in  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  J  807,  p.  8, 
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Court  in  reality  are  the  final  judges,  acting  by  means  of  a  most 
cumbersome  and  expensive  machinery.  If  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  order  trial  after  trial,  till  the  verdict  be  as  they  hold  it 
ought  to  be,  where  is  the  necessity  for  not  compelling  them  to 
pronounce  judgment  at  once  I  If  it  were  so,  the  matter  could  be 
decided  upon  one  trial  and  one  debate,  instead  of  two  trials  be- 
fore a  jury  and  three  hearings  before  the  Court.  Every  unsuc- 
cessful suitor  must  first  make  out  when  he  applies  for  a  new  trial 
an  ea?  facie  case  to  support  his  motion.  This  is  one  hearing ; 
and  he  then  gets  permission,  on  another  day,  to  debate  the 
question  as  to  the  import  of  the  proof  with  the  opposite  party ; 
and  thereupon  the  Court,  agreeing  with  him,  order  a  new  trial. 
This  is  the  second  hearing,  which  often  occupies  whole  days. 
The  new  trial  then  takes  place,  and  another  verdict  is  returned, 
upon  which  the  parties  come  again  to  the  Court  either  for  a 
third  trial  or  to  get  the  second  verdict  applied.  Thus  the  ha- 
rassed litigants  have  to  fee  counsel  and  agents  no  less  than  five 
times ;  and,  after  all  their  labour,  they  are  no  better  off  than  if 
they  had  got  a  decision  from  the  Court  at  first,  with  only  one 
fee  and  one  debate.  Besides  the  four  useless  debates,  there  is 
also  a  multitude  of  other  unnecessary  expenses.  To  enable  the 
Court  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
the  whole  evidence  in  the  first  one  must  be  printed;  and  in 
these  literary  days  every  one  is  aware  that  the  printing  a  volume 
would  amount  to  a  fortune  of  itself. 

Now,  all  this  would  vanish  entirely  were  the  judges  declared 
to  be  the  primary  and  responsible  authors  of  th«  decision,  as 
they  are  at  present  the  ultimate  and  irresponsible.  Let  them 
hear  the  evidence  and  decide  without  appeal.  The  days  that 
are  absolutely  squandered  in  idle  discussion,  in  the  hearing  of 
motions  for  new  trials,  could  be  profitably  spent  in  hearing  the 
trials  themselves ;  and,  with  their  capacity  for  duty,  the  judges 
would  overtake  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time  as  an  inexperi- 
enced jury.  If  the  trials  were  to  take  place  on  circuit,  the  two 
cutjuit  judges  could  conduct  them ;  and  thus  a  change  that 
would  raise  the  law  from  the  scandal  and  prostration  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  would  be  effected  without  any  change  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  Courts,  or  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence. 
Some  questions  of  detail  press  upon  one's  mind  in  contemplating 
such  a  change,  the  description  of  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  Journal  like  this,  and  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  general  pub- 
lic ;  but  we  may  say  this  much — that  no  benefit  we  at  present 
enjoy  would  be  compromised  or  prejudiced.  Points  of  law  could 
still  be  appealed  to  tne  House  of  Lords ;  while  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  bession,  who  heard  the  evidence,  should  be  declared 
linal  (as  at  present)  on  the  facts.     If  the  change  were  adopted, 
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we  are  convinced  the  business  of  the  Court  would  be  greatly 
increased ;  and  lawyers  would  thus  see  that,  in  giving  their  in- 
fluence to  the  proposed  reform,  by  enabling  their  fellow-citizens 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  blessings  of  civilization — law,  correctly 
and  cheaply  administered — they  would  at  the  same  time  render 
their  profession  something  more  substantial  than  a  name. 

The  only  parties  who  would  have  a  plausible  objection  to  the 
scheme,  would  be  the  judges  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
have  entailed  upon  them  a  considerable  increase  of  labour,  by 
having  more  cases  to  try.  Although  this  would  be  the  inevit- 
able result,  we  can  scarcely  think  that  these  high  dignitaries 
would  refuse  the  sacrifice,  for  the  honour  of  the  position  they 
adorn.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  themselves  jus- 
tified in  opposing  it,  there  would  still  exist  a  solvent — a  univer- 
sal solvent  for  all  such  objections  of  theirs  :  If  they  are  called 
upon  to  work  beyond  t^ieir  bond,  let  them  be  paid  handsomely 
as  becomes  a  great  nation,  for  the  additional  load.  As  regards 
any  other  opposition  that  might  exist,  it  would  be  confined  to  a 
few  advocates,  backed  by  some  of  the  judges  through  whose  in- 
fluence Jury  Trial  was  forced  upon  their  country,  and  who  have 
so  ably  defended  even  its  worst  abuses.  This  opposition  would 
be  powerful,  were  it  aided  from  without ;  but  standing  as  it  does, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  bar,  of  all  the  agents, 
and  of  that  part  of  the  public  who  understand  the  question,  it 
would  fall  away  were  we  only  making  one  great  effort  for  our 
deliverance.  Let  Chambers  of  Commerce,  therefore,  petition 
and  agitata,  and  above  all,  let  the  Scottish  Press  adopt  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English,  in  popularizing  the  somewhat  technical 
character  of  the  evils  that  exist.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary amid  these  ceaseless  and  impatient  murmurs  for  relief, 
to  call  into  being  "  national  associations"  or  "  national  leagues" 
to  abate  a  great  public  nuisance.  At  once  to  give  the  remedy 
demanded  is  a  concession  due  to  the  patience  of  thirty  years ; 
and  sure  we  are,  that  amid  the  annual  changes  in  our  laws, 
there  would  be  none  that  the  Scottish  people  would  so  emphati- 
cally bless,  as  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Anglicized  system  of 
Jury  Trial  in  Scotland. 
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Abt.  V. — 7%€  Lands  of  the  Bible  Visited  and  Described j  in  an 
extensive  Journey  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  Pro- 
motion  of  Biblical  Research  and  tlie  Advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Philanthropy.  By  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 
2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1847. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  investigation  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  is 
tmly  remarkable.  Scarcely  an  important  site  remains  unidenti- 
fied. The  theodolite  and  the  measuring  line  have  been  carried 
into  every  comer ;  every  hill  and  valley  has  been  noted  down  ; 
and  the  physical  and  geological  character  of  the  country  accu- 
rately described.  Such  minuteness  of  survey  is  undertaken  to 
meet  the  natural  desire  for  information  respecting  a  land  which 
awakens  so  many  thrilling  associations,  or  to  illustrate  the  narra- 
tives of  Sacred  Scripture,  by  an  examination  of  the  scenes  in 
which  they  have  occurred.  But  there  may  be  other  and  very 
different  ends  remaining,  which  these  inquiries  may  ultimately 
subserve.  The  centre  of  the  world's  poKtics  is  fast  shifting  east- 
wards, and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  an  approach- 
ing collision.  If  the  Questions  in  debate  be  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  sword,  the  scene  of  the  decision  will  probably  be,  as 
Dr.  Wilson  hints,  the  northern  plain  of  Palestine,  where  similar 
conflicts  have  already  more  than  once  been  brought  to  an  issue. 
Are  then  the  travellers  of  the  present  day  the  unconscious  pioneers 
of  a  future  combat?  Or  are  their  recorded  observations  silently 
diffiising  more  just  impressions  concerning  the  consequences  of 
such  a  struggle  I  An  intelligent  traveller  can  scarcely  pursue 
his  route  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan  without  asking  of 
himself — when  shall  the  end  be  of  these  desolations  ?  He  beholds 
its  capabilities,  and  the  conviction  steals  upon  him,  that  it  cannot 
remain  for  ever  a  prey  to  barrenness.  Thus,  Dr.  Wilson  de- 
clares, that  he  is  one  of  those  who  look  for  a  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land. — (vol.  ii.  p.  628.)  While  gazing  on  the 
view  from  the  Mount  of  OUves,  he  felt  "  that  he  had  not  so 
much  to  do  there  with  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is  as  with  the 
Jerusalem  that  was,  and  may  possibly  yet  be." — (vol.  i.  p.  487.) 
Looking  upon  its  rocky  heights  he  began  to  speculate  on  what 
might  be  "  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Jerusalem  as  the  restored 
capital  of  the  converted  Jews ;  for  prophecy,''  he  adds,  "  leads 
us  to  expect  such  to  be  its  final  destination.'*  It  is  not  impreg- 
nable ;  it  is  far  removed  from  maritime  commerce ;  and  its  rough 
and  broken  ridge  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  steam : 
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but  it  may  be  "  on  this  very  account  the  more  suitable  as  the 
retreat  of  piety,  the  metropolis  of  religion,  and  the  memorial  of 
the  overwhelming  wonders  of  redemption  and  mysteries  of  Pro- 
vidence."— (vol,  i.  pp.  423,  424.)  When  taking  his  last  view 
of  the  holy  city  from  the  summit  of  Scopus,  he  prays,  "  that  the 
hour  of  its  renewed  deliverance  and  bliss  may  speedily  arrive," 
(vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;)  and,  adopting  the  words  of  Milton,  says — 

"  Yet  he  at  length  (time  to  himself  best  known) 
Remembering  Abraham,  by  some  wondrous  call 
May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  sincere — 
And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assyrian  flood. 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste ; 
As  the  Bed  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  cleft, 
When  to  the  promised  land  their  fathers  pass'd  : 
To  his  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them." 

Were  such  anticipations  more  universally  entertained,  they 
might  prove,  and  we  doubt  not  will  one  day  prove,  the  very 
means  of  their  own  reaUzation,  by  creating  a  greater  interest  in 
the  minds  of  Christians  towards  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  thus 
extricating  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  the  mass  of  effete  super- 
stitions under  which  it  lies  buried.  It  has  often  been  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  those  who  know  what  tender  affection  the 
Jews  still  cherish  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  wealthy  among  them  to  promote  an  en- 
terprise for  the  colonization  of  Palestine  by  members  of  their 
own  nation.  They  still  look  on  the  land  as  their  own  by  an 
eternal  covenant  of  the  Almighty.  They  still  seek  to  lay  their 
dust  within  its  borders.  Their  attachment,  however,  is  entirely 
of  a  religious  character,  and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  their  views 
regarding  it.  They  cling  to  their  mistaken  notion  of  a  Messiah 
yet  to  come ;  and  while  the  lone  place  of  wailing  at  the  foot  of 
the  temple  wall  is  a  witness  of  their  mournful  lamentations  over 
their  departed  glory,  and  the  synagogue  of  Tiberias  echoes  with 
the  frantic  supplications  of  the  Khasidim  entreating  for  its  re- 
turn, they  set  their  faces  against  any  attempt  to  mdce  a  secular 
location  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  look  aown  with  contempt  on  those 
of  their  brethren  who  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  or  agri- 
culture. Never,  until  the  yoke  of  Eabbinism  is  shaken  off,  will 
they  settle  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  we  have  been  drawn  into  a  train  of  reflections  upon  Pales- 
tine, while  we  have  a  long  journey  awaiting  us  before  we  even 
approach  its  borders.  Dr.  Wilson  set  sail  from  Bombay  on  the  2d 
of  Januarv  1843,  and  after  paying  a  visit  to  Aden,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  safely  at  Suez,  and  thence  made 
the  usual  transit  over  the  desert  to  Cairo,    After  a  hurried  visit 
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to  those  antiquities  of  Egypt  which  were  within  his  reach,  lie 
again  crossed  the  desert  to  Suez,  following  on  this  occasion  the 
more  southerly  route  by  the  Wadies  Kamliyah  and  Tawarik. 
In  the  course  of  his  transit  he  discusses  the  question  of  the  track 
followed  by  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt ;  and  although  he 
does  not  give  a  veiy  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  seems  in- 
clined to  lean  to  the  theory  of  Sicard,  that  Goshen  was  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basatin  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis.  In  this  opinion  we  can  by  no  means 
agree.  All  the  notices  connected  with  the  removal  of  Jacob 
from  Canaan,  imply  that  Goshen  was  the  frontier  province  of 
Egypt  in  that  direction,  and  are  irreconcilable  with  tne  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  whole  district  of  Pelusium  must  have  lain  between  it 
and  the  route  from  Palestine.  There  does  not  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  commonly-received 
opinion,  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taanitic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  corresponded  with  the  modern  province  Esh- 
Shurkiyeh,  ("  the  eastern.")  Dr.  Wilson  indeed  states,  that  the 
route  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  "  does  not  pass  through  any  good 
agricultural  or  pastoral  country  till  it  is  close  upon  the  district 
of  Zoan  itself."  In  ancient  times,  however,  when  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  was  open,  and  its  waters  were  diffrised  by 
canals  over  the  adjacent  land,  the  face  of  the  country  must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The  position  of  Pithom 
and  of  Kaamses,  the  treasure-cities  which  the  Israelites  built  for 
Pharaoh,  confirms  our  views  as  to  the  locality  of  Goshen. 
Pithom  is  universally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  Patumos, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
the  canal  which  united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian 
part  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Abassieh,  at  the  entrance  of  Wady 
Tumilat,  corresponds  with  this  description.  The  site  of  Eaamses 
seems  capable  of  being  determined  with  very  great  probability. 
It  was  in  Goshen,  for  Goshen  is  in  one  passage  called  the  "  land 
of  Rameses  ;"  *  and  it  was  identical  with  the  city  Heroopolis ;  for 
the  Alexandrian  translators,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  have  substituted  for  Goshen  "Heroopo- 
lis in  the  land  of  Rameses."  f  But  Heroopolis  must  have  been 
situated  near  the  modern  Abu  Keisheib,  where  the  researches  of 
the  savans  of  the  French  expedition  have  placed  it,  and  where  it 
stands  in  Dr.  Robinson's  map.  Dr.  Wilson  sees  no  objection 
against  fixing  the  site  of  Heroopolis  at  this  point ;  and  he  admits, 
that  if  it  be  so  fixed,  the  Septuagint  translation,  which  we  have 
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quoted,  is  a  strong  argument  against  Sicard's  theory,  which 
would  place  Baamses  at  Basatin.  He  has,  moreover,  himself 
furnished  us  with  information  which  entirely  removes  the  main 
ground  on  which  that  author  founds.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  tra- 
ditions of  Moses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sicard's  fancied  "Me- 
janat  Moussa,"  which  he  supposed  to  have  some  reference  to 
Moses,  turns  out  to  be  probably  "  Mawsia  Mejanat" — "  a  place 
frequented  by  demons."  If  the  localities  we  have  now  assigned 
to  tlie  places  mentioned  in  Scripture  be  correct,  (and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  are,)  then  the  court  of  Pharaoh  must, 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  have  been  held  not  at  Memphis  but  at 
Tanis  or  Zoan.  For  the  land  of  Goshen  was  "near  to  Pharaoh ;" 
and  on  the  night  when  the  first-bom  were  slain,  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  sent  for  at  midnight,  and  had  time  to  return  to  Baamses  by 
the  moryiing,  at  which  time  the  Israelites  set  out  on  their  pil- 
grimage. And  with  this  supposition  the  other  Scriptural  notices 
of  this  city  agree.  In  the  book  of  Psalms  the  locality  of  the 
mimcles  of  Moses  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  "  the  field  of 
Zoan."  Moses  himself  incidentally  remarks  regarding  Hebron, 
that  it  was  "  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "-^a  refer- 
ence which  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  latter  city,  and  its  pre- 
eminence in  Egypt  in  his  days. 

If  then  Abu  Keisheib  be  the  Raamses  from  which  the  Israel- 
ites set  out,  the  route  which  they  pursued  could  not  have  been 
the  same  as  that  by  which  Dr.  Wilson  travelled  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  but  must  have  been  by  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  as 
supposed  by  Dr.  Eobinson.  And  we  must  say,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Wilson's  arguments  on  the  subject,  we  think  the  compara- 
tive length  of  the  two  routes  ought  to  settle  the  question.  After 
leaving  Kaamses,  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Succoth,  and  after 
leaving  Succoth  at  Etham.  We  cannot  conceive  that  with  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  pursuing  them,  they  would  tany  more  than 
one  night  at  Succoth,  so  mat  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  they  arrived  at 
Etham.  But  Etham  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  nSigh- 
bourhood  of  Suez — for  the  desert  through  which  they  passed  after 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  is  called  indifferently  Etham  or  Shur. 
The  distance  then  from  Cairo  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  we 
can  fix  Etham  is  upwards  of  60  miles,  while  from  Abu  Keisheib 
it  is  not  more  than  30  or  35  miles — a  distance  which  could  with 
a  little  exertion  be  accomplished  by  the  host  in  two  days.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  is  no  doubt  against  us ;  but  upon  a  point 
of  this  kind  it  cannot  be  put  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  let  our  readers  clearly  understand  that  the  question  as  to 
the  route  of  the  Israelites  is  altogether  different  from  the  question 
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as  to  the  point  at  which  they  crossed  the  Ked  Sea.  We  differ 
from  Dr.  Wilson  on  the  first ;  we  agree  with  him  upon  the 
second.  And  to  do  our  author  justice,  he  admits  that  tne  route 
which  we  have  pointed  out  is  in  itself  unobjectionable,  and  may 
have  been  that  which  was  followed  by  the  Israelites.  The  point 
of  crossing  conld  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been  immediately 
to  the  souuL  of  Suez,  simply  because  there  is  not  there  any  such 
depth  of  water  as  to  answer  to  the  expressions  used  regarding 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians.  "  They  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters :  the  depths  covered  them :  they  sank  into  the 
abysses  as  a  stone."  Tne  shoals  below  Suez  are,  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son informs  us,  still  left  bare  at  an  ebb  tide.  We  have  no 
patience  for  those  who  would  seek  some  spot  for  the  passage 
where  an  east  wind  would  drive  back  the  waters.  On  what 
hydrostatical  principle  do  they  suppose  that  any  wind  could  pile 
up  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  both  sides  of  the  way  left  dry  for 
the  Israelites  I  But  let  us  return  to  the  account  of  the  stations. 
Etham  was  probably  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf.  From  it  they 
were  told  to  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth.  One  day's 
journey  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  would  bring  them  to 
the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Tawarik,  beyond  which  the 
mountains  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  road  to  the 
traveller.  Here  the  breadth  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  survey 
published  by  the  East  India  Company,  is  only  six  and  a  half 
geographical  miles. 

Adn^tting  that  the  column  of  the  Israelites  was  two  miles 
long,  eight  miles  and  a  half  would  be  the  utmost  distance  any 
of  them  would  have  to  travel,  and  this  distance  they  could  ac- 
complish in  five  hours.     Nor  does  the  Scripture  narrative  lead 
us  to  believe  that  they  completed  it  before  dawn.     The  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  Egyptians  were  taken  off  during  the  morning 
watch,  to  prevent  them  from  overtaking  the  Israelites;  but  it 
was  only  when  the  morning  appeared  that  the  sea  returned  to 
its  place,  and  overwhelmed  the  host  of  Pharaoh.    On  the  general 
question,  some  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  fact,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  navy,  almost  with  one  consent,  have  fixed 
upon  this  spot  as  the  place  of  the  cros^ng.     Nor  is  tradition  al- 
together silent.    The  name  of  Wady  et-Tih,  or  "  Valley  of  Wan- 
dering," does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Father  Sicard,  but  was 
friven  to  the  track  by  which  Dr.  Wilson  travelled  fi[*om  the  Nile 
by  his  Tawarah  guides ;  and  although  the  Israelites  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  through  this  valley,  the  name  m^  have  been 
derived  from  their  having  encamped  at  its  mouth.     To  this  por- 
tion of  it  the  name  of  Badiya  was  also  given  by  the  same  guides, 
an  appellation  which  Shaw  also  notices,  and  translates  from 
Golius,  caem  novm  et  inauditiis,    Wady  Musa,  or  the  valley 
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of  Moses,  Is  the  name  which  occurs  on  Moresby's  chart,  and 
which  was  received  from  natives  of  Suez.  Jebel  Atakah,  too, 
the  name  given  to  the  mountains  between  this  valley  and  Suez, 
means  "Mount  of  Deliverance,"  and  may  have  originated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  miracle.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  author's  volumes ;  and  in 
case  they  should  think  that  national  prejudice  has  something  to 
do  with  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Robinson's  hypothesis,  we  shall  fol- 
low Dr.  Wilson's  exainple  in  naming  two  of  that  author's  own 
coimtrymen.  Doctors  Beard  and  Ohn,  who  oppose  the  theory  of 
the  passage  at  Suez,  and  support  that  which  points  to  the  Wady 
Tawarik. 

From  the  "  Wells  of  Moses,''  the  point  to  which  the  Israelites 
would  cross,  to  Hawarah,  is  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robinson,  a  good  three  days'  journey  for  the  Is- 
raelites.    Here,  then,  we  fix  the  station  of  Marah.     Dr.  Wilson 
was  the  first  of  his  party  to  approach  the  fountain  for  a  draught ; 
but  the  Arabs  interposed,  exclaiming  "  Mxirrah^  Murrahj^ — 
"  Bitter,  bitter !"     Pursuing  our  journey,  we  arrive  at  Wady 
Ghurundel,  which  Dr.  Robmson  supposes  to  be  Elim,  intimat- 
ing, however,  that  in  this  case  the  next  stage  of  the  Israelites 
must  have  been  a  long  one.     Dr.  Wilson,  therefore,  has  fixed 
upon  Wady  Waseit,  a  little  farther  south,  where  the  fountains 
and  palm  trees  seem  equallv  well  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Scripture.     In  the  course  of  the  following  (lav's  journey,  a  rocky 
barrier  prevents  further  progress  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  travel- 
ler must  turn  either  to  the  nght  hand  or  to  the  left.     Dr.  Robin- 
son had  taken  the  latter  route,  while  Dr.  Wilson  chose  the 
former,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ftimish  us  with  a  most  striking 
confirmation  of  the  Scripture  narrative ;  for  the  road  soon  led 
him  to  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  by  and  by  to  an  extensive 
plain  close  upon  its  waters,  called  Wady  el-Markhah,  or  the 
"  Valley  of  Ease ;"  and  unquestionably  the  station  where,  after 
leaving  Elim,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.     "  No 
person,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  but  a  wnter  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  these  parts  would  have  brought  the  Israelites  again 
to  the  bed  Sea  by  a  line  of  march  so  devious,  but  so  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  mountains  and  wadies  as  that  we  have  this  day 
pursued."     From  this  point  there  is  but  one  route  to  Mount 
Sinai,  that  travelled  by  Dr.  Wilson,  through  the  valleys  of  Mu- 
katteb  and  Feiran.     The  former  valley  takes  its  name  from  the 
inscriptions  carved  upon  the  rocks ;  but  we  must  pass  over  Dr. 
Wilson's  notice  of  these,  in  order  that  we  may  find  room  for  a 
still  more  interesting  discovery,  which  we  shall  introduce  in  our 
author's  own  words, — 
"  When  we  had  satisfied  ouraelves  with  the  view  of  them,  Mr, 
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Smith,  Dhanjibhai,  and  I,  proceeded  to  take  a  peep  through  our  tele- 
scopes at  the  high  range  of  red  granite  mountains  lying  to  the  east. 
We  were  so  much  struck  with  their  absolutely  naked  flanks,  and  with 
what  appeared  to  be  numerous  dark  metallic  veins,  or  basaltic  dykes, 
running  up  to  their  summits  like  a  series  of  bars  or  ribs,  that  we  re- 
solved to  visit  them.  At  the  risk  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  our  friends, 
who  had  gone  on  before  us,  and  were  ignorant  of  our  determination, 
we  left  the  usual  track  through  the  valley,  ordering  our  camel-men 
not  to  wait  for  us,  but  to  overtake  their  companions.  The  moun- 
tains appeared  to  us,  at  starting,  to  be  quite  near,  but  they  seemed 
to  recede  as  we  advanced  upon  them ;  and  we  spent  fully  two 
hours  before  we  could  reach  them.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  exertion  which  we  should  thus  be  compelled  to  make ;  but  we 
felt  that  we  were  richly  rewarded  for  our  enterprise.  On  a  hill  in 
front  of  them,  which  we  had  to  surmount  before  we  could  get  to  their 
base,  we  were  surprised  to  see  immense  quantities  of  debris  and  slag, 
with  fragments  of  stone  mortars  and  furnaces,  which,  we  doubted  not, 
had  been  used  in  the  remotest  antiquity  for  the  pounding  and  smelt- 
ing of  ore.  When  we  actually  reached  the  mountains,  we  found  that 
they  had  been  peeled  and  excavated  to  a  great  extent  where  the  veins 
and  dykes  had  occurred  ;  and  that  only  their  coarser  contents  had  in 
some  places  been  spared.  Numerous  grooves  and  channels  seemed  to 
be  cut  in  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  from  the  very  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mountains,  even  where  they  were  most  perpendicular;  and  the 
mountains  are  completely  spoiled  and  stripped  of  their  treasures. 
How  they  were  wrought — whether  by  the  aid  of  scaffoldings  reach- 
ing from  the  bottom,  or  by  supports  let  down  from  above  by  ropes  or 
chains — it  is  impossible  to  say.  Great  must  have  been  the  exposure 
and  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  working  of  them.  We  looked 
npon  them  with  much  interest ;  and  we  could  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  wonderful  in- 
scriptions in  the  Wadi  Mukatteb  have  naturally  enough  monopolized 
attention."— Vol.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

Other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  travellers ;  but  those  of  which  we  have  now  quoted 
the  account  seem  to  be  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  excavations 
have  been  made,  not  by  digging  down  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains,  but  by  cutting  away  the  precious  ores  which  seamed 
tlicir  sides.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  had  them  before  him  when  he  penned  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver, 

And  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it. 

Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

And  copper*  is  molten  out  of  the  stone. 

He  (man)  setteth  an  end  to  darkness, 

iTJinj-    Not  ])ra«=-.f»,  ns  in  our  tmnslation. 
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And  searcheth  out  all  perfection  : 

The  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant ; 

Even  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  foot : 

They  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  ftt)m  men. 

As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread : 

And  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire. 

The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires : 

And  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 

And  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  : 

The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it, 

Nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it. 

He  (man)  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock  ; 

He  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 

He  cutteth  out  rivers  (channels)  among  the  rocks  ; 

And  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing ; 

And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  I 
The  extreme  antiquity  of  these  workings  seem  to  bo  proved 
by  the  singular  monuments  at  Surabit  el-Khadem  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  hieroglyphics  occur  of  Osirtasen,  who  is  sup- 
Eosed  to  have  been  reigning  when  Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  of 
hopho  or  Cheops,  the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  of 
another  Pharaoh,  whose  name  is  also  found  in  the  same 
pyramid. 

Wady  Feiran,  through  which  our  travellers  were  now  jour- 
neying, is  identified  by  Dr.  Wilson  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
The  names,  indeed,  are  nearly  related ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  places  are  the  same.  Paran 
seems  to  have  lain  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  not  at  any  great 
distance.*  It  was  from  Paran  that  the  spies  were  sent  into  the 
promised  land  ;t  and  Kadesh,  on  the  very  borders  of  Canaan, 
was  actually  situated  in  this  wilderness.^  It  must  therefore  have 
lain  a  long  way  to  the  north  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  name  derived  from  Wady  Feiran  could  have  extended  over 
a  district  of  country  so  extensive.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Num. 
X.  12,  that  the  children  of  Israel  "  took  their  journeys  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,"  from  which  an  argument  may  be  drawn  for  the  proximity 
of  the  two  places  mentioned.  We  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  note  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  their  first  journey  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  omitting  the  intermediate  encampments;  and  this  view 

*  1  Sara.  XXV.  1,2.  f  Nura.  xiii.  3.  $  Num.  J^iii.  26. 
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seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Num.  xii.  16,  where  the  same  writer, 
after  mentioning  Hazeroth,  (the  last  encampment  which  he 
notices  on  the  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,)  tells  us  they  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
mission  of  the  spies. 

Mount  Serbal,  with  its  five  rugged  peaks,  is  a  prominent  ob- 
ject from  Wady  Feiran.  Professor  Leipsius  of  Berlin  has,  in  his 
tour  to  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  revived  a  notion,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  others  before  him,  that  Mount  Serbal  is 
the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  Lest  any  should  be  led  by  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  so  respectable  a  writer  to  adopt  his  theory,  we 
feel  bound  to  submit  to  our  readers  some  of  Dr.  Wilson's  argu- 
ments in  reply  to  the  Professor's  statements.  Founding  chiefly 
oh  the  statement  that  the  wilderness  of  Sin  lies  "  between  Elim 
and  Sinai,"*  Dr.  Leipsius  endeavours  to  bring  Elim  into  juxta- 

tosition  with  the  valleys  of  Mukatteb  and  Feiran,  on  the  one 
and,  and  on  the  other  he  labours  to  show  that  the  desert  of  Sin 
extended  even  to  Sinai,  in  which  case  Serbal  certainly  must  be 
Mount  Sinai.  But  in  both  points  Scripture  is  decidedly  against 
him ;  and  it  is  painful  to  find  any  one  writing  so  hastily  and 
inconsiderately  as  he  has  done.  He  would  make  the  encamp- 
ments at  Elim  and  at  the  Red  Sea  one  and  the  same ;  but  Scrip- 
ture says,  "  They  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  at  the  Red 
Sea  "t  He  fixes  Elim  at  the  Wady  Teiyabah,  because  welk  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  which  proves,  as  he  thinks,  that 
there  was  no  spring  water.  But  the  Hebrew  word  signifies 
fountainsy  and  not  wells.  He  thinks  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  name  EUm  and  the  harbour  of  Abu  Zelime ;  but  this 
latter  name  is  derived  from  some  Arab  saint,  into  whose  tomb 
Dr.  Wilson  entered.  The  name  of  the  desert  of  Sin,  according 
to  Dr.  L.,  is  derived  from  Sinai,  and  therefore  that  desert  must 
have  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  the  Israelites 
"  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  and  encamped 
first  at  Dophka,  then  at  Alush,  then  at  Rephidim,  and  then  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai.J  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
baseless  character  of  the  theory  :  we  need  only  add,  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  space  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Serbal  for  the  encampment  of  Israel. 

From  Wady  Feiran,  another  valley,  Wady  Sheikh,  leads  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  course  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Sinai. 
By  this  route  the  Israelites  must  unquestionably  have  advanced. 
But  our  travellers  took  a  nearer,  though  more  rugged  path,  after 
ascending  which  they  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  broad  quad- 
rangular plain,  bounded  by  a  mountain  of  surpassing  height  and 

Exod,  xvi.  U  t  Num.xxxin,  10.  t  Num.xxxiii.  12-15, 
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grandeur.  This  was  the  Wady  eivRahah,  or  "  Valley  of  Rest/' 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  while  God  descended  in  glory  on 
Sinai,  and  proclaimed .  his  law.  From  this  plain,  however,  the 
liighest  summit,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Jebel  Mousa, 
is  not  visible ;  and  on  this  account,  Dr.  Robinson  has  supposed 
that  Moses  ascended  tliat  peak  which  directly  overlooks  the  plain, 
and  there  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  the  tablets  of 
stone.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  holding  that  it  is  every  way 
suitable  to  the  reauiremcnts  of  the  Scripture  narrative  to  sup- 
pose that  Jebel  Mousa  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  patriarch'^s 
communion  with  the  Most  High.  The  whole  mountain  burned 
with  fire.  Over  all  its  peaks  the  blackness  of  darkness  would  be 
spread.  These  terrible  accompaniments  of  the  Divine  presence 
would  be  discerned  from  the  camp,  and  the  Israelites  would  hear 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  speaking  exceeding  loud.  But  when 
Moses  ascended,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
to  the  highest  summit,  which  is  also  the  most  accessible  peak 
of  the  mountain.  If  this  was  at  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
(and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  mile  in  a  straight  line, 
though  Dr.  Robinson  makes  it  three,)  Scripture  even  seems  to 
require  this.  As  he  descended,  he  heard  the  shoutings  from  the 
plain,  but  he  could  not,  at  so  great  a  distance,  ascertain  their 
character.  It  was  only  when  he  came  nigh  that  he  saw  the  calf 
and  the  dancing.  If,  however,  he  had  descended  from  the 
summit  which  overlooks  the  plain,  there  could  have  been  no 
room  for  hesitation.  He  must  instantly  have,  seen  all  that  was 
going  on.  At  all  events,  the  plain  er-Rahah  must  have  been  the 
place  of  encampment,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  there  have  been  space  to  pitch  the  tents. 

On  leaving  Sinai,  the  Israelites  must  have  retreated  by  tlie 
Wady  Sheikh,  the  same  route  by  which  they  approached  the 
mountain.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  lies  the  plain  of 
Hadharah,  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Hazeroth,  the 
third  station  on  the  route  to  Canaan.  Here  we  lose  all  trace  of 
their  line  of  march ;  for  this  plain,  lying  between  the  ranges  of 
et-Tih  and  Sinai,  is  of  very  considerable  extent;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  encamped  in  some  part  of  it,  does  not  indi- 
cate in  what  direction  they  afterwards  moved.  No  incidents  are 
recorded  on  their  subsequent  route,  and  the  site  of  Kadesh,  to- 
wards which  they  were  tending,  is  yet  undetermined.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  passed  towards  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and 
thence  northward  along  the  Wady  Arabah,  lying  between  that 
gulf  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis, (vol.  i.  p.  261 ;)  but  we  cannot  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it 
with  his  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  Kadesh-barnea.  If  Dr.  Robin- 
sou's  site  pf  that  c't/  be  the  tme  one,  j^nd  it  Jay  gn  the  western 
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eJgeof  thevaUoy  of  Ar^bah,  thien  the  cQursc  indicated  was  the 
natural  one  for  the  Israelites  i  to  puirsue.  If,  however,  Kadesh 
ky  more  to  the  westward,  911  tno  route  between  Elusa  and 
Suez^  and  iicar  Jebel  Halal,  as  Dr.  Wilson  seems  incb'ned  to 
believe,  (pp.  342,  343,)  then  it  appears  much  more  likely  that 
Moses  should  have  tal^en  his  march  very  much  through  the 
same  country  as  our  travellers  did,  by  the  pai^s  of  Mareikhi,  and 
tlience  by  Khan  Nakhl  to  jebel  Halg^l.  Very  probably,  how 
ever,  neither  one  nor  other  of  these  localities  is  the  real  situation 
of  Kadesh-barnea.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  lain  between  Beersheba  and  Tamar. 

Our  limits  will  notpermit  us  to  accompany  our  travellers  in 
their  visit  to  Petra.  The  pastoral  country  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
on  which  they  found  themselves  after  emerging  from  the  desert, 
has  also  been  frequently  described.  Nor  did  any  incident  occur 
on  their  route  to  Jerusalem  deserving  of  particular  notice,  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  identification  of  the  town  of  Anim,  which 
they  found  at  Ghawein,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  cities 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  Scripture,  and  which  had  been 
already  identified. 

Dr.  Wilson  examined  very  minutely  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  researches  are  valuable  as  confirming  generally 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
points  on  which  there  is  any  material  difference  between  them. 
The  wall  of  Agrippa,  according  to  our  traveller,  included  a 
larger  space  within  its  limits  than  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
passing  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south  side  of  "  the  tombs  of 
the  kings."  These  tombs  he  identifies,  and  in  our  opinion  on 
very  sufficient  gromids,  with  the  royal  or  Herodian  sepulchres 
of  josephus,  in  this  differing  from  Dr.  Eobinson,  who  lias  sup- 
posed tnem  to  be  the  monuments  of  Helena,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether 
the  ancient  walb  of  Jerusalem  included  or  excluded  the  site  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Dr.  Robinson,  after  a 
laborious  investigation,  decided  in  ftivour  of  the  former  alterna- 
tive, thus  setting  aside  altogether  the  monkish  legend  which 
places  that  church  on  Calvary.  His  conclusions,  however,  have 
not  been  assented  to  by  later  travellers,  and  have  been  especially 
impugned  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  "Holy  City."  Dr.  Wilson 
has  reconsidered  the  whole  subject,  and  given  his  reasons  for 
adhering  to  Dr.  Robinson's  views.  This  question,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  henceforth  set  at  rest.  It  would  be  impossible, 
without  constant  referenqe  to  a  plan,  to  give  our  readers  any 
idea  of  the  arguments  used,  but  the  result  may  be  stated  in 
a  very  few  scnteuces.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  within  the  circuit  of  the 
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wall  of  Agrippa,  which,  however,  was  not  built  till  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  the  crucifixion.  But  even  the  walls  which  at  that 
time  encompassed  the  city,  appear  from  Dr.  Wilson's  argument 
to  have  included  this  site.  And  supposing  this  point  were  given 
up,  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  his  remark,  that 
Calvary  must  have  stood  not  only  beyond  the  wall,  but  also  be- 
yond any  part  of  the  city,  which  at  that  time  lay  without  the 
wall.  Now,  if  Agrippa's  wall  was  built  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  enclose  a  part  of  the  city  which  had  outgrown  its  former 
dimensions,  this  subiu^b  must  have  been  standing  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion ;  and  if  so,  then  Calvary  must  have  been 
beyond  it,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
church  which  is  said  to  be  built  on  its  site. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
site  of  the  temple,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  masonry  at  the 
base  of  the  walls  around  its  area,  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
the  first  to  make  generally  known.  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  no 
new  information  on  this  subject ;  but  having  carefidly  examined 
the  localities,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  remains  of  the 
arch,  which  still  exist  on  the  western  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure, 
belong  to  the  bridge  of  the  Xystus,  noticed  by  Josephus  as  ex- 
isting at  the  siege  of  Pompey,  prior  to  the  days  of  Herod.  And 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  seems  to  follow  that  they  are  actually  the 
remains  of  that  ascent  to  the  temple  constructed  by  Solomon^ 
which  excited  so  much  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  It  has  indeed  been  doubted  whether  the  arch  was 
used  by  architects  at  so  early  a  period ;  but  the  late  discoveries  at 
Nineveh  have  disposed  of  this — ^the  only  objection  which  can 
reasonably  be  made  to  the  hypothesis.  It  still,  however,  remains 
a  matter  of  question  whether  the  vaults  underneath  the  southern 
part  of  the  area,  visited  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Kobinson  has  given  a  plan  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  were 
the  work  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  building  the  church  now 
called  the  mosk  El-Aksa,  or  whether  they  are  part  of  the  struc- 
tures of  Herod.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments, 
we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  they  date  from  the  time  of  Herod, 
and  were  probably  only  repaired  by  Justinian.  A  fuller  exami- 
nation of  them  would,  however,  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  a 
confident  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  would  willingly  linger  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and 
guide  our  readers  to  the  many  hallowed  spots  which  present 
themselves.  This,  however,  has  already  been  so  frequentfy  done 
by  others  that  we  rather  choose  to  accompany  our  travellers 
northward,  and  to  survey  some  portions  of  Palestine  which  lie 
more  out  of  the  beateu  track.    Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on 
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the  summit  where  stand  the  ruins  of  Ramah.  We  have  now 
lost  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  around  us  lie  several  interesting 
localities.  To  the  east  is  Michmash,  on  the  precipitous  brow  of 
a  ravine,  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure  with  tiie  Philistines. 
Opposite  it  is  Gibeah,  though  hid  by  the  intervening  heights. 
Farther  to  the  south  lies  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  ;  while  to  the  west  we  discern  Gibeon,  over  whicli 
the  sun  stood  still  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  where  the  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  for  many  years,  after  Shiloh  had  been  laid 
waste,  and  before  Solomon  had  prepared  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
God  of  Israel,  At  a  greater  distance,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
conical  hill  of  Mispeh  rises  above  the  surrounding  high  gromid. 
Hitherto  the  road  has  led  nearly  along  the  water-shed  between 
the  vale  of  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  rough,  broken, 
and  slippery.  Soon,  however,  we  descend  into  the  broad  valley 
between  Beeroth  and  Bethel,  where  the  eye  is  cheered  by  culti- 
vated fields  and  luxuriant  olive  and  fig-trees.  The  scenery 
gradually  improves  as  we  advance  farther  towards  the  north,  and 
fertile  valleys  are  seen  opening  out  toward  the  east.  How 
beautiftd  must  the  scene  have  been  at  some  passover  season,  when 
wide  waving  crops  of  grain  covered  tlie  whole  landscape,  and 
from  every  glen  issued  some  party  of  IsraeUtes,  with  pipe  and 
tabor,  on  their  way  to  join  the  long  stream  of  pilgrims  pouring 
towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  their  solemn  feast  I  The  road  now 
leads  US  close  past  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  first  set  up 
when  Israel  took  possession  of  the  promised  land,  where  Samuel 
was  called  of  God,  and  where  Eli  died,  and  after  a  few  hours 
more  of  travelling,  we  reach  Shechcm,  "  embosomed  in  the 
mountains,"  to  use  our  author's  own  language,  "  with  its  rich  and 
well-watered  fields,  and  orchards  and  gardens  of  flowering  and 
fruit  trees."  At  this  place,  now  called  Nabulus,  Dr.  "Wilson 
sought  out  the  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  who  dwell  there. 

"  A  young  man  politely  volunteered  to  be  our  guide  to  their  abodesi 
Conducting  us  through  the  baziir,  he  directed  our  attention  to  a 
,  venerable  native  trudging  along,  and  distinguished  by  a  white  turban 
and  nearly  as  white  a  beard,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  as  their  priest. 
This  proved  to  be  the  very  person  of  whom  we  were  in  search.  '  I 
am,  indeed,'  he  said,  after  receiving  our  salutations,  *  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans,  Salamah  Ibn  Tobiah,  the  veritable  correspondent  of 
the  learned  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Sacy  ;  whence  do  you  come  V 
— *  From  Hind,  from  Bombay !' — '  Have  you  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Samaritans  there  V — '  I  have  brought,'  I  said  in  reply,  *  a  com- 
munication from  the  Bene-Israel  of  Bombay,  whom  you  suppose  to 
be  Samaritans.' — '  This,'  cried  he,  '  is  what  we  have  long  wanted* 
Come  along  to  my  dwelling.'  Leading  the  way  through  the  narrow; 
streets,  he  conducted  us  to  a  small  conglomeration  of  houses  on  the^ 
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north-western  part  of  the  town,  and  dose  on  the  gardens  lying  along 
the  base  of  Gerizim ;  and  after  passing  through  a  darkish  vault,  we 
ascended  a  staircase,  which  led  to  his  residence  directly  over  the 
synagogue.  'This  is  your  own  house,'  were  the  simple  terms  in 
which  he  welcomed  us  to  its  hospitalities."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  46-48. 

With  these  Samaritans  he  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion— for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself — and 
after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  purchasins;,  under  the  secrecy 
of  night,  several  valuable  manuscripts,  which  he  brought  to 
England  along  with  him.  From  Shechem  our  travellers  went 
on  to  Nazai'eth,  passing  through  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  ancient  "  valley  of  Jezreel."  From  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
Nazareth  they  had  an  excellent  view  of  this  plain,  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  which  has  been  Avell  called  the 
battle-field  of  nations. 

"  The  sphere  of  observation  is  here  as  much  enhu'ged  as  T)elow  it  is 
contracted.  To  the  north-west  of  us,  overlooking  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try considerably  wooded,  we  had  the  bay  of  'Akka  and  Haifa,  with 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  Great  Sea  of  the 
Hebrews,  spreading  itself  in  the  distance  beyond.  South  of  this,  and 
striking  to  the  south-east,  we  had  the  whole  ridge  of  Carmel  before 
us,  which,  though  stripped  of  much  of  the  glory  of  its  olden  forests, 
still  presents  striking  memorials  of  that  '  excellency'  for  which  it  was 
so  distinguished.  To  the  south  and  south-west  of  us,  somewhat  cir- 
cular in  its  form,  is  seen  here,  bounded  by  the  picturesque  mountains 
of  Samaria,  ^the  '  great  plain,*  the  battle-field  of  the  country  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  probably  the  real  or  typical  site  of  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  To  the  east  and  south-east  of  us  we  had  the 
little  Hermon,  which,  though  bald  on  its  crown,  has  considerable 
vegetation  on  its  shoulders ;  Mount  Tabor,  standing  apart  in  its  own 
nobility,  and  like  Nature's  own  pyramid,  not  commemorative  of  death, 
but  instinct  with  life,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure  to  its  very 
summits  ;  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
with  the  equable  hills  and  mountains  of  Bashan  and  Golan  on  its 
eastern  side.  To  the  north,  beyond  the  plain  of  el-Battauf,  we  had 
the  hiUs  and  mountains  forming  the  continuation  of  the  Lebanon ;  and 
to  the  north-east,  those  forming  the  termination  of  the  Anti-Leban«i, 
with  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  true  Hermon,  the  chief  of  all  the  moun- 
tains of  the  land,  moistened  with  the  copious  dews  which  descend 
from  his  hoary  locks.  Many  villages,  including  a  considerable  num- 
ber mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  distinctly  visible.  Besides  Jezreel, 
Jenin,  Taanuk,  Megiddo,  and  others,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
when  passing  over  the  great  plain,  we  had  before  Us — ^beginning 
with  Safai-iyah,  the  Sepphoris  of  Jewish  history,  called  ialso  Dio-- 
Cesarea,  lying  immediately  beyond  the  rather  bare  hilis  of  Nazareth, 
imd  turning  to  the  right — ^Kand  el-Jahl,  or  Cana  of  Galilee^  which 
-was  privileged  to  witness  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  miracles; 
Safed,  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Rabbinism,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
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'  city  Bel  upon  a  hill,*  immediately  before  the  attention  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount ; 
Endor,  the  readence  of  the  witch  who  is  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Sanl ;  Nein,  or  Nain,  where  the  widow  resided  whose  son  was  raised 
to  hfe  by  our  Lord.  The  associations  of  the  scene  were  numerous 
aud  hallowed,  independently  of  those  immediately  connected  with 
Nazareth  below."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94. 

The  scenery  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  presents  no  very  re- 
markable features.  The  lake  lies  in  a  deeply  depressed  basin, 
about  328  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  hills 
around  it  are  all  of  the  limestone  formation,  but  there  are  evi- 
dent tnices  of  volcanic  action  in  the  black  basalt  of  which  the 
houses  of  Tiberias  are  chiefly  built,  as  well  as  in  the  hot  springs 
which  issue  at  several  points,  and  still  more  in  the  fearful  earth- 
quake which  desolated  this  part  of  Palestine  in  1837.  Yet, 
though  the  scenery  be  tame,  who  can  look  upon  it  without  inter- 
est! Here  the  Saviour  spent  a  large  portion  of  His  Hfe  upon 
earth.  The  villages  around  were  the  scene  of  many  of  His 
mighty  works,  and  on  these  blue  waters  was  tossed  the  bark  in 
the  hinder  part  of  which  He  lay  asleep  on  a  pillow  until  His 
terrified  disciples  roused  Him  to  say  to  the  billows,  "  Peace,  be 
still.**  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  also,  the  disciples  pursued  their 
avocations  as  fishers  until  called  to  be  fishers  of  men.  It  still 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  fisheries  are  farmed  out  by  Govern- 
ment ;  but  one  solitary  boat  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  upon  its 
waters,  instead  of  the  many  vessels  which  in  the  days  of  the 
nu'nistry  of  Christ  carried  from  place  to  place  those  who  were 
Milling  to  hear  the  words  of  Hfe.  "  The  whole  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  is  wellnigh  depopulated  by 
the  judgments  of  God  and  the  depravity  and  misgovemment  of 
men.'*  The  very  villages  have  disappeared.  Tiberias,  instead 
of  a  mighty  city,  is  a  miserable  hamlet.  There  is  a  controversy 
about  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Chorazin  is  unknown.  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee  is  unknown  ;  for  the  place  called  Tel-Beitsaida,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  is  the  site  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  Gaulonitis. 
Magdal^  is  a  miserable  Muslim  village.  How  striking  the 
venfication  of  our  Lord's  emphatic  denunciation — "  Woe  unto 
thee,  Chorazin,  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ;  and  thou,  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down 
to  hell." 

Some  ten  miles  north  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  the  town  of 
Safed,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  "  city  set  on  an  hill"  of 
oar  Lord'^s  sermon  on  the  mount.  It  stands  upon  an  isolated  peak, 
along  the  steep  sides  of  which  the  houses  are  so  closely  built  that 
ui  the  most  crowded  quarter  the  roofs  of  one  row  actually  serve 
as  the  street  for  those  immediatelv  above.     Such  teas  its  appear* 
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ance,  we  should  say,  for  the  earthquake  of  the  1st  of  January 
1837  visited  this  devoted  city  with  awful  severity.  Its  effects 
upon  a  town  built  in  the  manner  we  have  described  may  easily 
be  conceived.  One  range  of  dwellings  was  rolled  down  upon 
another,  and  the  inhabitants  buried  beneath  the  accumulated 
mass  of  ruins.  The  calamity  chiefly  fell  upon  the  Jews,  in 
whose  quarter  of  the  town  the  houses  were  most  crowded,  and 
of  them  two  thousand  perished.  There  are  still,  however,  above 
a  thousand  Jews  residing  there,  principally  Sephardim,  by  whom 
Dr.  Wilson  was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  from 
whom  he  received  some  interesting  information. 

From  Safed  we  shall  accompany  our  travellers  in  their  visit 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  basin  el-Huleh  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth.  The  upper  portion  is 
fine  meadow  land,  gradually  passing  into  a  marsh ;  while  the 
lower  extremity  is  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  in  a  triangular 
form.  This  small  inland  sea  is  in  Scripture  called  the  "  waters 
of  Merom,"  and  by  Josephus  "  the  lake  Samochonitis,"  both  of 
which  names  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  highest  in 
level  of  the  three  lakes  which  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  basin  in  which  it  lies  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  northern 
spurs  of  Hermon,  and  on  the  w^est  by  another  branch  of  Anti- 
Lebanus,  separating  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Leontes.  Two 
fertile  valleys,  embosomed  in  the  higher  meuntaiti  ranges,  open 
into  it  from  the  north — the  one,  the  Wady  et-Teim,  long  and 
narrow ;  the  other,  the  Merj  Ayun,  or  "  Meadow  of  Wells,"  a 
circular,  fertile,  and  well-watered  plain.  From  the  first  the 
river  Hasbani  flows  into  the  lake,  and  in  its  course  receives 
another  streamlet  from  the  Merj  Ayun.*  It  is  curious  that 
these  streams  are  never  referred  to  by  ancient  writers  as  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan,  although  they  are  the  most  distant 
sources  from  which  water  flows  into  the  lake  whence  the  Jordan 
issues.  Josephus  speaks  of  Dan  and  Paneas  as  the  spots 
where  the  river  rises,  and  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  fiiends  set  off 
without  a  guide  to  discover  these  fountains.  They  were 
benighted  on  the  way,  but  fortunately  stumbled  upon  an 
hospitable  miller,  who  received  them  into  his  house.  His 
mill  was  driven  by  the  very  stream  of  which  they  were  in 
search.  One  source  lay  at  a  considerable  height  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring hill ;  the  principal  one,  however,  they  discovered  at  its 
base.     It  is  described  as  a  circular  basin  about  100  yards  wide, 

*  Dr.  V^ilson  is  certainly  mistaken  in  asserting,  as  he  does  (toK  ii.  p.  167*  note) 

that  Dr.  Robinson  makes  this  stream  from  the  Merj  Ayun  flow  to  tlie  lake  without 

joining  any  other.    Br.  R.  expressly  states  that  "  it  unites  with  the  river  of 

Hasbeiya  above  the  canal  and  the  bridge."    (Biblieal  MesearcheSf  vol.  n.  p.  355.) 

^^nd  it  is  80  represented  in  his  map. 
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giving  birtli  to  a  river  ten  yards  wide,  and  two  feet  deep.  The 
river  is  called  Nahr  ed-Dhan,  or  "  the  river  of  Dan,"  of  course 
fixing  the  site  of  that  ancient  town,  which  formed  one  of  the  pro- 
verbial limits  of  the  land  of  Israel,  The  name  Dan  signifies  "  a 
judge,"  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  hill  above  this  foun- 
tain is  called  el-Khadi,  or  "  the  judge."  About  two  miles  to  the 
southward  a  grove  of  trees  was  pointed  out,  by  the  name  of 
Dlfnah,  in  all  probability  the  Aa^mj  which  Josephus  names  as 
lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  has  commonly 
been  regarded  as  a  corrupt  reading  instead  of  Dan.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  being 
covered  with  oleanders,  briers,  and  wild  figs,  poplar,  pistachio, 
and  mulberry-trees.  One  can  easily  conceive  how,  in  such  a 
fertile  and  sequestered  spot,  the  inhabitants  of  Laisli — for  so  the 
place  was  called  at  first — should  have  "  dwelt  secure,"  and  so 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  children  of  Dan.*  From  Dan  our 
party  passed  on  to  Paneas  the  modern  Banias,  where  lies  the 
other  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  flows  in  a  full  stream  from  a 
cavern  in  a  cliff  a  short  way  from  the  town.  In  the  rock  are 
several  niches  intended  for  statues,  the  relics  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  Pan,  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name.  This  city 
is  called  in  the  Gospels,  Cesarea  Philippi,  having  been  rebuilt 
by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Koman  em- 
peror. It  was  here  that  Christ  delivered  His  memorable  charge 
to  Peter.  Here,  too.  He  first  intimated  to  His  disciples  His  ap- 
proaching sufferings,  and  from  the  farthest  boundary  of  Canaan 
set  out  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  having  full  in  His  view 
all  tliat  was  to  befall  Him.  The  district  must  have  been  in  those 
(lays  very  populous,  for  we  read  of  the  towns  of  Cesarea  Philippi, 
and  even  now  there  are  a  multitude  of  villages  scattered  over 
the  fertile  valleys,  which  present  the  loveliest  scenery  to  be  met 
witli  in  Palestine.  The  region,  however,  lay  remote  from  the 
great  scenes  of  action  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  history, 
and  therefore,  there  are  comparatively  few  places  named  for  identi- 
fication. Still  there  are  some  notices  which  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  glean.  It  was  upon  those  luxuriant  plains  that  the  hosts 
of  Sennacherib  burst  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  and  carried  away  a 
rich  booty,  and  many  captives.  Ijon,  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Kadesh,  all  lie  on  the  border  of  tfie  valley  of  Merom,  and  still 
retain  the  names  of  Ayun,  Abil,  and  Kedes.  Hazor  too  is  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  which  were  then  taken,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  it  m^  be  identified  with  Hunin, 
which  lies  between  the  two  cities  last  mentioned.  The  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  apparently  of  Jewish  or  Phenician  origin^ 

*  Judg.  xviii.  27. 
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and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  hewn  in  the 'Solid  rock,  Still  frowii  on 
the  verge  of  a  cliff  overlooking  thei  valley, ^md  sfeem  an  aj;»pro- 
])riate  residence  for  the  grim  chieftain  who  gathered  the  kings  qf 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  of  Cliinneroth,  and  of :  tbe 
Canaanites  from  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  waters;  of  Merpm 
to  fight  against  Joshua.*  The  great  confederacy  was^  attiiat 
time  broken,  and  the  roaring  battfe  passed  away  far  down  the 
long  valleys  to  Mizpeh  on  the  east,  and  Sidonon  the  west.  But 
again  we  read  that  Israel  was  sold  into  the  hands  of  Jabin.f  The 
people  groaned  under  his  oppression.  They  had  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  inhabitauts  of  the  mountains;  but  they  <?Quid 
not  cope  with  those  of  the  plains,  for  they  had  chariots  of  icon, 
and  of  this  formidable  cavalry  Jabin  could  bring  900  into  the 
field.  Out  of  Kadesh-Naphtali  came  the  deliverer,  but  his  heart 
failed  him  when  he  thought  on  the  ent^jrprise  assigned  him,  till 
the  prophetess  arose  from  under  her  palm-tree  between  Bethel 
and  Bamah,  and  accompanied  the  hesitating  warrior  to  his 
native  plains  in  the  north.  His  hosts  are  mustered :  his  stan- 
dard set  up  on  Tabor.  The  nine  hundred  cliariots  descend  into 
the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Deborah's  triumphal  aong  gives  the  isaue 
of  the  conflict.  ^ 

The  kings  came  and  fought,  ,       '. . 

Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan 

In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ; 

They  took  no  gain  of  money. 

Tbey  fought  from  heaven ; 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  • 

That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  the  mighty ! 

Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken 

By  the  headlong  speed  of  his  rider. 

Having  thus  surveyed  Palestine  literally  from  Beersheba  unto 
Dan,  our  travellers  crossed  Mount  Lebanon  to  Beirut,  whence 
they  directed  their  steps  southward  along  the  coasi;  to  Joppa, 
and  from  that  town  paid  a  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  them  in  this  jourriey,  or  in 
their  subsequent  route  to  Damascus ;  nor  can  we  linger  with  them 
among  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  which  they  visited  on  their  way 
from  Damascus  to  Tripoli.  Let  us,  however,  take  a  rapid  isurvey 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  coast.  How  different  the  scene  it 
would  have  presented  to  a  traveller  in  the  days  of  Solomon  or 
his  successors.  At  that  time  the  whole  extent  of  the  fruitful  and 
well-watered  plain  lying  between   Lebanon  and  the  sea  was 

*  Josh.  xi. 
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cn)wded=  with  cities.  There  was  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of  tlie 
Phenician  settlements ;  and  Tyre,  whickhad  risen  to  the  supremacy 
among  thein ;  Arvad,  the  modem  Ruad,  situated  on  an  island 
fai*  to  the  north,  and  beside  it  Zemari  of  Scripture,  probably  the 
Ximara  of  Straboj  Orthosia  the  modern  Tortosa;  TripoHs,  a 
joint  colony  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Arvad,  whence  its  name; 
Gebal  or  Byblus,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis ;  and  Berytus, 
the  modem  Beirut.  Between  Sidon  and  Tyre  lay  Sarepta  or 
Zarephath,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  widow  who  lodged  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  and  of  the  Syro-phenician  woman  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  ;  and  to  the  south  Achzib,  now  called  Zib,  one  of  the 
cities  from  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  drive  the  original 
inhabit ^lits ;  and  Zebulun,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  that  name, 
a  city  wliieh  on  account  of  its  populonsness  received  the  name  of 
Zebulun-andron,  or  ^'  Zebulun  of  men."  We  can  scarcely  form 
too  e^talted  conceptions  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  these 
cities.  Strabo,  for  cKample,  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  the 
bnildings  of  Aradus  exceeded  in  loftiness  and  beauty  those  of  the 
riieti^polis  of  the  world.  Probably  a  traditionary  recollection  of 
her  former  glory  had  stimulated  the  efforts  of  her  inhabitants,  for 
lier  magnificence,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  opulence,  must  have 
far  exceeded  any  thing  that  the  Roman  geographer  could  have 
seen.  Herodotus  testifies  to  the  splendour  of  the  Tyrian  fanes, 
and  Solomon's  temple  and  palace  at  Jerusalem,  built  by  Tyrian 
architects,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  proficiency  they  had 
attained  in  their  art.  The  other  cities  on  the  coast  were  only 
inferior  to  Tyre.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  architecture  of 
Zebulun  vied  with  iJiat  of  Sidon  and  Berytus,  and  that  the 
Roman  general,  Cestius,  was  so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  its 
edifices,  that  ho  almost  hesitated  to  sentence  them  to  the  flames. 
But  probably  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  might  have  passed 
through  Tyre  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  prosperity,  would  not  be 
more  attracted  by  the  gorgeous  palaces  which  reared  their  fronts 
on  every  side,  than  by  the  throng  which  occupied  her  market- 
places, and  the  crowds  of  stately  vessels  which  lay  along  her 
quays.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  help  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  her  extensive  commerce.  Gold  from  Spain,  the  Peru  of  the 
ancient  world;  tin  from  the  Scilly  isles,  and  amber  from  the 
Prussian  coasts,  were  the  freight  of  those  fleets  which  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Long  strings  of  camels  transported  from 
the  Red  Sea,  by  way  of  Petra  or  of  Gaza,  the  commodities  of 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Malabar  coast,  apices,  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  cinnamon,  ivory,  and  ebony.  All  along  the  coast  various 
manufactures  were  carried  on.  Lebanon  furnished  them  with 
abundance  of  wood,  and  they  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  it 
both  for  ship-building  and  every  kind  of  ornamental  carving. 
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At  Sidon  were  large  weaving  establishments  both  for  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics.  The  shell-fish  found  along  the  shore  enabled 
them  to  dye  these  of  a  beautifiil  colour,  known  throughout  the 
ancient  world  by  the  name  of  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  long  dis- 
puted what  the  precise  tint  was  which  received  this  name ;  but 
the  coloured  dress  of  the  Tyrians,  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs,  satisfactorily  proves  that  there  were  two  colours,  violet 
and  scarlet,  both  produced  by  the  application  of  the  murexj  and 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  purple.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Byblus,  or  the  Giblites  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture, 
appear  to  have  been  celebrated  as  stone-hewers,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  costly  stones  for  the  foundation  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.*  Zarephath  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
its  iron  and  copper  furnaces.  The  sand  of  the  river  Belus  was 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  the  volumes 
of  dusky  smoke  issuing  from  the  many  furnaces  on  its  banks,  and 
continually  overhanging  the  stream,  seems  to  account  for  the  name 
of  Misrephoth-maim,  or  river  of  burning,  given  to  some  spot  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  There  is  scarcely  any  modern  purpose  to 
which  glass  is  applied,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  these 
ancient  artificers.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  wonderful  pillar  of 
emerald  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  which 
by  night  shone  with  exceeding  splendour.  In  all  probability  it 
was  a  hollow  column  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed, 
which  cheated  the  eyes  of  the  historian. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  terms  the  Israelites 
stood  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade  with  their  Phenician  neigh- 
bours. These  latter  were  always  very  jealous  of  the  proximity 
of  rivals :  and  as  each  Phenician  city  appears  to  have  had  a  little 
territory  around  it,  and  the  whole  were  united  in  one  powerful 
confederation,  we  might  have  supposed  that  they  would  have 
been  able  to  exclude  the  Israelites  from  the  coast  altogether.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  was  the  case.  Whether  the 
"  brotherly  covenant"  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  removed  all 
restrictions  on  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  or 
whether  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  northern  tribes 
of  Israel  had  even  previously  secured  a  footing  for  them- 
selves, we  find  them  in  possession  of  settlements  on  the  coast, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  trade  and  manufactures  as  the  more 
ancient  colonies  around  them.  The  prophetic  blessings  pro- 
nounced upon  these  tribes  by  Jacob  ana  by  Moses,  intimate  suf- 
ficiently clearly  to  what  pursuits  they  would  chiefly  devote  them- 
selves. Of  Asher,  whose  territory  lay  along  the  coast,  and  included 

*  The  word  rendered  stone-squarers  in  1  Kings  v.  1 8,  is  in  the  Hebrew  **  men  of 
Gebal,"  and  is  in  the  Septuagint  version  rendered  "  men  of  Bj'blos." 
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those  cities  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  said,  "  His  bread  shall  be 
fiit,  and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties."  Of  Zebiilun,  "  He  shall 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships, 
and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon.  They  shall  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand."  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  populousness  and  magnificence  of 
the  city  of  Zebulun,  and  also  the  glass-manufacture  alluded  to  in 
the  words  ^^  treasures  hid  in  the  sand." 

It  is,  unfortunately,  more  easy  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Jews  and  the  Phenicians,  in  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  were  prevalent  in  Israel  even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  became  almost  universal  in  the  time  of 
Ahab,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  The  worship 
of  Baal  and  of  Ashtaroth,  with  the  various  superstitious  rites 
peculiar  to  the  several  cities,  were  but  too  eagerly  adopted  by 
Israel.  At  Byblus,  as  often  as  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
stream  ran  blood-red  to  the  sea,  the  women  gathered  together  to 
bewail,  with  loud  lamentations  and  licentious  practices,  tlie  death 
of  Adonis,  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Tammuz.  The  stream 
still  annually  assumes  the  ruddy  tint,  and  the  same  customs  are, 
it  is  said,  even  now  to  be  traced  among  the  women  of  Aleppo. 
In  former  days  they  had  infected  Judah,  for  among  the  provoca- 
tions which  the  Almighty  set  forth  to  Ezekiel  as  His  reasons  for 
forsaking  His  people.  He  showed  him  the  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz  at  the  porch  of  the  temple. 

Such,  then,  was  the  opulence,  such  the  magnificence,  and 
such  the  debasing  idolatries  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Israel. 
Now  it  is  little  better  than  a  tract  of  desolation.  Some,  indeed, 
of  these  cities  still  retain  a  faint  shadow  of  their  former  greatness. 
A  few  traces  of  ancient  walls,  of  deserted  ports,  and  of  temples 
long  ago  forsaken,  still  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  sites  he  must  search  in  vain,  or  be  directed 
only  by  some  modernized  form  of  their  ancient  name.  There 
are  almost  no  remains  of  antiquity  at  Beirut,  the  only  town  on 
the  coast  at  which  there  exists  any  activity  of  trade.  At  Tortosa 
and  Ruad,  or  Arvad,  there  still  are  found  some  vestiges  of  very 
ancient  walls  built  of  stones  of  the  largest  size.  The  monuments 
of  superstition  have,  however,  been  less  perishable.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  vast  square  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in  the 
centre  a  throne  for  the  idol  of  enormous  size.  Sidon  is  now  a 
small  town  without  a  harbour,  but  it  preserves,  in  its  beautiful 
gardens  and  orchards,  a  memorial  of  tne  loveliness  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  plain.  Of  Sarepta,  only  some  traces  of  walls  remain.  Achzib 
is  a  small  village,  and  the  site  of  Zebulun  is  unknown.  Jebeil, 
the  ancient  Byblus,  is  strewed  with  broken  columns,  and  a 
high  tower  exhibits,  in  its  lower  parts,  the  Phenician  style  of 
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masonry.  "  Tyre,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  though  it  has  considerably 
revived  during  the  last  century,  previous  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  to  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  is  still  a  most  miserable  repre- 
sentation of  the  queen  of  the  seas."  The  prophecies  regarding  it 
have  been  accomplished ;  but  it  were  doing  injustice  to  these  pre- 
dictions to  represent  them  as  merely  foretelling  that  Tyre,  so 
prosperous  at  the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  should,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  centuries,  be  lying  utterly 
waste — for  in  the  vicissitudes  of  so  long  a  period,  it  was  far 
more  likely  than  otherwise  that  the  channels  of  commerce  would 
be  changed,  and  that  the  cities  which  owed  their  wealth  to  tliat 
commerce  would  sink  into  neglect  :  a  similar  fate  might,  with 
the  utmost  probability,  be  predicted  for  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
modern  Europe,  after  a  similar  interval ; — but  that  which  stamps 
the  denunciations  of  the  Jewish  prophets  with  the  seal  of  inspira- 
tion, and  must  ever  present  an  unanswerable  argument  to  the 
infidel,  is  that  when  Tyre  was  standing  in  all  her  unimpaired 
magnificence,  and  at  least  one  hundred  yeai's  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid  siege  to  her  walls,  Isaiah  foretold  her  approaching 
(loom — a  doom  not  consequent  upon  any  decay  of  her  commerce, 
and  predicted,  also,  that  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years  she  should 
again  be  restored  to  her  former  prosperity.  All  this  was  exactly 
accomplished.  And  yet  again,  immediately  before  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Chaldean  monarch,  another  prophet  predicted 
more  minutely  the  events  of  that  siege,  and  also  described  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Tyre  in  language  so  strangely  precise,  that  Om- 
niscience alone  could  have  dictated  it :  Her  "  walls  w^ere  to  be 
destroyed  :"  the  "  dust  w^as  to  be  scraped  from  ofl:'  her  :"  she  was 
to  be  made  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets :"  her  "  stones,  and  her  timber,  and  her  dust,  were  to  be 
laid  in  the  midst  of  the  waters."  Now  all  this  was  literally  true 
of  Tyre.  Since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  she  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  inhabitants,  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  as  a  place  of  greater  security,  and  there  built  a 
new  city.  And  when  this  island  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  the 
whole  remains  of  the  more  ancient  city  on  the  mainland  were 
collected  together  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  form  the 
mole  by  which  he  purposed  to  approach  the  island  ;  and  so 
completely  has  the  site  been  made  bare,  that  not  the  slightest 
vestige  remains  to  show  where  Palaeo-Tyrus  stood. 

Besides  the  narrative  of  his  travels.  Dr.  Wilson's  work  con- 
tains general  researches  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
the  several  Churches  of  the  East.  Into  these  we  cannot  enter, 
farther  than  to  say  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the 
labours  of  the  Missionary  may  be  directed,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  to  these  quarters.    The  fact  of  150  members  of  the 
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Greek  CSbnrch  at  Hasberya,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  having 
become  Ph)t€stants,  and  rfemairied  sfedfast  under  much  persecu- 
ticHi,  along  with  the  success  of  the  American  missionaries  among 
the  Armenian  Christians,  ought  to  stimulate  the  Churches  of  the 
West  to  greater  exertions  in  this  direction  than  have  yet  been 


Her^  £he*i,  we  take  leave  of  these  volumes,  so  fall  of  varied 
interest.  The  author,  following,  as  he  did,  in  the  track  of  so 
acute  an  observer  as  Dr.  Eobinson,  could  scarcely  avoid  becom- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  a  critic  on  the  work  of  that  accomplished 
traveller— sometimes  corroborating  his  conclusions,  sometimes 
impugning  his  hypotheses,  and  sometimes  noting  his  defects. 
Tms  has  imparted  to  some  portions  of  his  remarks  the  ungracious 
character  of  appearing  to  he  in  wait  for  the  slips  of  his  prede- 
cessor. But  we  are  sure  that  no  one  will  be  more  readv  than 
Dr.  Wilson  to  acknowledge  the  high  merits  of  his  fellow-labourer 
in  the  same  field,  to  whom  indeed,  in  several  passages  of  his 
work,  he  has  recorded  his  obligations. 


VOL.  nil.      NO.  XV, 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  Comtitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Puiure.  A 
Practical  Explanation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Gladstone^  on  the  German  Churchy  Epis- 
copacy^  and  Jerusalem,  With  a  Preface^  Notesj  and  the  com- 
plete Correspondence.  By  Christian  Charles  Josias 
BuNSEN,  D.Fh.  D.C.L.  Translated  from,  the  German^  under 
the  superintendence  of,  and  with  additio7i8  by,  tlie  Author* 
London,  1847. 

The  occasion  of  this  work,  and  the  object  of  it,  are  both  such 
as  to  enhance  the  interest  of  its  contents.  It  originates  in 
the  Anglo-Prussian  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  eviaently  and 
avowedly  has  for  its  aim  tne  elevation  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Germany,  under  the  sway  of  the  Prussian  King,  into  the 
noble  pre-eminence  of  taking  the  lead,  in  the  anticipated  remodel- 
ling and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  framework  of  social  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  out  of  which  the  Treatise  before  us 
springs,  is  still,  we  believe,  as  much  a  mystery  in  politics,  as  it 
is  an  anomaly  in  ecclesiastical  order  or  etiquette.  What  the 
statesmen  of  the  two  kingdoms  meant  by  it,  is  about  as  difficult 
to  guess  as  what  the  Divines  of  the  two  Churches  will  make  of 
it.  We  have  not  read  all  the  explanations,  more  or  less  authori- 
tative, which  were  given  at  the  time,  to  the  English  and  the 
German  public  respectively ;  and  we  do  not  remember  all  that  we 
did  read ;  but  we  have  an  impression  that  they  were  more 
numerous  than  satisfactory.  Whether  it  was  a  German  or  an 
English  stroke  of  policy, — or  indeed  a  stroke  of  policy  at  all, — 
whether  it  covered  a  deep  design  of  the  Prussian  Monarch  to 
bring  in  prelacy  abroad, — or  was  a  plan  for  cheating  Mother 
Church  at  home  into  a  little  more  of  free  communion  than  it  is 
her  wont  to  countenance,— or  after  all  had  nothing  under  it,  or 
in  it,  but  a  mere  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiastic  feeling, — con- 
nected, perhaps,  with  the  accident  of  Frederick  William's  spon- 
sorship to  Queen  Victoria's  child, — are  questions  with  wnich 
history  may  puzzle  herself  if  she  pleases  :  we,  in  the  meanwhile, 
are  content  to  think  that  the  eclat  of  Zion's  name,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  a  joint  Christian  enterprise  in  the  Holy  Land,  had 
something  to  do  in  prompting  this  little  spiritual  crusade  now — 
(little  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  nations  and  Churches 
concerned  in  it,) — as  well  as  in  stimulating  those  wilder,  gigantic. 


*  "  This  translation  has  been  executed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Author,  who 
has  inserted  several  additions,  in  order  to  bring  out  his  meaning  more  fulljr  and 
clearl)'." — Translator's  A dvertisement. 
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and  warlike  ones  of  old — and  we  are  suspicious  enough  to  add, 
with  about  as  little  real  deliberation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
It  is,  at  any  rate^  not  a  little  edifying,  to  read  the  correspondence 
at  the  beginnin£^  of  this  book.  Mr.  Gladstone,  well-known  in 
the  ecdesiasticsu  world  as  the  author  of  Church  Principles,  and 
m  the  political  arena  as  the  colleague  and  confidential  ,friend  of 
Peel,  addresses  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  plainly  in  some  consider- 
able alarm,  as  to  the  representation  given  in  Prussia  of  this  some- 
what equivocal  transaction.  This  is  in  September  1843.  M. 
Abeken,  it  seems,  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  has  given  an  account  of  "  The  Protestant  Bishopric  at 
Jerusalem  ;"  putting  his  own  construction,  at  least,  if  not  that 
€fi  his  evangelical  brethren,  on  the  arrangement  itself,  as  well  as 
on  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Into  the  merits  of  his 
exposition,  we  are  happily  not  required,  as  assuredly  we  are  not 
prepared,  to  enter.  It  is  enough  that  it  awakened  Mr.  Gladstone's 
apprehension.  What  I  he  exclaims,  as  a  devout  son  of  the 
Church  of  England — that  Church  which  stands  in  so  nicely- 
balanced  a  position  of  eauilibrium,  between  Popery,  whose  doc- 
trine she  abhors  and  whose  orders  she  owns,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  eyery  sect  and  section  of  Protestantism  on  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  all  of  whom,  while  complimenting  them  on  their  tenets, 
she  repudiates  their  ministry  and  communion — what!  are  we 
to  be  thus  entrapped  into  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
"  laying  on  of  hands"  by  a  man  wno  may  be  a  Lutheran  and  a 
German  ?  He  may  have  submitted  to  English  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation ;  he  may  hold  his  Episcopal  See  by  a  tenure  derived 
fix)m  the  English  crown  ;  he  may  have  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a  part  and  pendicle  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  he  has  a  rem- 
nant of  his  original  ecclesiastical  vice  about  him :  and  all  he 
does  is  wrong,  and  all  he  conveys  is  tainted,  at  least  for  Eng- 
land ;  so  that  it  is  with  indignant  surprise  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
commenting  on  the  "  third  section  "  of  M.  Abeken's  book,  an- 
nounces emphatically  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  he 

"  distinctly  gathers,"  according  to  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
section  is  founded,  "  that  the  persons  whom  the  Bishop  at  Jerusalem  is 
to  ordain  for  the  German  congregations  (if  any)  will  be,  in  the  view  of 
the  author  of  that  work,  in  full  ministerial  communion  with  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  both  of  their  own  country  and  of  ours,  and  may 
move  to  and  fro  between  the  one  and  the  other,  officiating  in  each." — 
Church  of  the  Future^  preface,  p.  xxxiv. 

We  confess,  for  our  part,  our  surprise  that  the  Chevalier 
should  have  acquiesced,  so  simply  and  unreservedly  as  he  appears 
to  do,  in  the  reasonableness  of  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Why,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  very  least  and  lowest 
concession  that  could  be  asked,  as  a  preliminary  to  co-opera- 
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tion  such  as  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  implies  between  any  two 
Churches,  must  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  another^s 
ordinations.  We  cannot  imagine  Christian  fellowship  of  this 
sort  between  Churches,  on  any  lower  terms.  We  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to  this  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  we  can  perfectly  understand  Mr. 
Gladstone's  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  that 
Church,  that  she  has  isolated  herself  from  all  the  rest  of  Reformed 
Christendom,  and  made  the  pathway  between  Rome  and  herself 
more  patent — (the  road  back  again  is  beginning  to  be  patent 
enough  too) — than  that  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  any  of  her 
Protestant  sisters.  A  Priest  or  Bishop  of  the  Romish  Church 
conforming  to  the  Anglican  standards  is  at  once  admitted  ad 
eundem,  and  recognised  as  validly  ordained;  but  as  Rome  does 
not  reciprocate  the  compliment,  holding  English  orders  to  be 
null  and  void,  so  on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  a  slight  or  buffet 
from  a  high  quarter  may  be  most  safely  resented  upon  a  less 

g>werful  victim,  England  in  this  matter  treats  all  the  rest  of  the 
rotestant  world,  precisely  as  Rome  treats  her.  Mi*.  Gladstone 
and  his  High-Church  friends,  with  their  theory  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession and  a  hereditary  episcopate,  are  consistent  m  making  a 
stand  here ;  and  having  stringent  Acts  of  Parhament  against  the 
admissibility  of  foreign  orders  into  English  charges,  even  though 
conferred  by  American  or  Scottish  Bishops  for  instance,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  be  still  more  jealous  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  more  Presbyterian  ordination  of  Prussia. 

The  question,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  touches  a  higher 
principle.  It  involves  the  possibility  of  a  Church-union,  or  an 
alliance  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  between  parties  differing 
widely  in  many  points  of  discipline  or  doctrine.  In  this  view, 
it  seems  at  first  sight  quite  to  realize  the  generous  ideal  of 
Arnold,  as  to  Christian  communion ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
him  hailing  it  in  such  terms  of  satisfaction,  as  the  foUowing : — 

^  Fox  How,  September  2^,\8iU 

*  *  *  "  The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  con* 
secrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.  He  is  to  be  the  l^al  protec- 
tor of  all  Protestants  of  every  denomination  towards  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  he  is  to  ordain  Prussian  clergymen  on  their  signing 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  adopting  the  Prussian  Liturgy,  and 
Englishmen  on  their  subscribing  to  our  Articles  and  Liturgy.  Thus 
the  idea  of  my  Church  Reform  pamphlet,  which  was  so  ri<Hculedi  and 
so  condemned,  is  now  carried  into  practice  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant  Church  of  Jerusalenqi  will 
comprehend  persons  using  different  Liturgies,  and  subscribing  different 
Articles  of  Faith  j  and  it  will  sanction  these  differences,  and  hold 
both  parties  to  be  equally  its  members.    Yet  it  was  thought  ridica'» 
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Ions  in  me  to  conceive  that  a  national  Church  might  include  persons 
using  adifierent  ritual  and  subscrihing  different  Articles.  Of  coui*se 
it  IS  a  grave  question  what  degrees  of  difference  are  compatible  with 
the  bond  oi  Church-union ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
declared  in  the  plainest  language  that  some  differences  are  compatible 
with  it,  and  this  is  the  great  principle  which  I  contended  for," — Life  of 
Arnold,  sixth  edition^  pp.  577,  678. 

No  doubt,  this  is  an  amiable  and  laudable  experiment,  as  put 
by  Dr.  •  Arnold ;   and  for  ourselves,  we  would  rejoice  to  see  it 
fairly  tried.     We  long  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  two  kindred 
and  congenial  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  divided,  perhaps, 
hopelessly  at  home,  by  historical  reminiscences  and  local  cir- 
cnmstances,  or  divided,  territorially,  by  seas  and   mountains; 
yet  agreeing  to  unite  in  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  and 
to  form  a  joint  society  in  a  region  where  occasions  of  separation 
cease,  and  a  common  object  may  make  them  one.     But  it  seems 
a  preliminary  to  any  such  conciliatory  attempt,  that  there  be  an 
equal  and  impartial  reciprocity.     If  a  ruling  power  is  to  be  esta- 
blished at  the  seat  of  action,  whether  it  be  a  single  bishop  or  a 
plurality  of  presbyters,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  expect  that  its 
acts,  of  whatever  sort,  should  be  recognised  as  equally  valid  in 
regard  to  both  the  parties  concurring  in  its  institution.      Cer- 
tainly it  is  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  a  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
half  Lutheran  and  half  Anglican.     But  then,  where  is  the  fair 
play  of  the  transaction  ?     The  bishop  must  be  episcopally  or- 
dained, according  to  English  rule.     Nay,  he  must  have  English 
ordination  from  the  beginning.      A  Prussian  clergyman,  duly 
set  apart  as  deacon,  or  minister,  or  pastor,  or  priest,  in  his  own 
Church,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters,  must 
submit  to  be  re-ordained,  even  to  the  lower  office,  in  Anglican 
form,  before  he  can  receive  consecration  as  a  bishop.     The  pre- 
sent excellent  prelate  at  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  as  it  is  currently 
reported,  being  a  Prussian  minister  before  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, was  yet  constrained  after  many  scruples,  and  the  refusal 
of  former  offers  on  this  very  ground,  to  submit  at  last  reluct- 
antly to  what  we  must  call  the  degradation  of  virtually  renounc- 
ing the  commission  granted  by  his  own  Church,  and  receiving 
his  initial  orders  anew  through  the  apostolic  hands  of  Anglican 
episcopacy,  ere  he  could  be  held  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  the 
higher  dignity  of  Zion's  See.     But  the  degradation  does  not  end 
here.     Transmuted  thus  thoroughly,  and  ab  initio^  into  an  Angli- 
can dignitary  and  divine,  he  might  be  supposed  competent  to 
confer  orders  at  Jerusalem,  that  would  be  equally  valid  at  Berlin 
and  at  London.    But  no.    The  reciprocity  it  seems,  is  all  on 
one  side.    Prussia  has  no  scruple  about  allowing  his  ordination  as 
universally  valid  5  but  England  is  more  cautious  an4  discrimi- 
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nating.  And  the  wonder  to  us  is  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
apparently  considers  this  to  be  all  right.  He  repudiates  the 
construction  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  put  upon  Abeken's  state- 
ment, as  if  it  meant  that  "  the  persons  ordained  by  the  bishop  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  ministry,  unaer  him,  may  move  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  establishment,  of&ciat- 
ing  in  each." — 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  not  the  case.  They  must  be  ordained  by  him, 
because  the  diocese  is  one  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Being  ordained 
at  Jerusalem  by  him,  we  consider  them  well  ordained.  How  can  you 
find  fault  with  this,  or  how  can  it  attack,  weaken,  or  corrupt  epis- 
copacy ?  They  are  not  to  officiate  in  an  English  congregation,  either 
at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere.  Of  course  such  a  demand  would  have 
been  made,  if  the  bishopric  had  been  one  common  to  hoik  Churches, 
as  was  supposed  by  my  countrymen,  who  therefore  protested  ^^ainst 
the  obligation  of  the  Jerusalem  ordination." — Bunsek,  pp*  xxxix.  xL 

And  so,  as  we  understand  it,  the  matter  rests  for  the 
present,  with  most  courteous  and  friendly  compliments  ex- 
changed between  the  English  and  Prussian  statesmen,  and 
an  adjustment,  perhaps  satisfactory  to  them.  But  we  are 
mistaken  if  either  of  the  two  Churches  can  be  entirely  satisfied ; 
and  at  all  events  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  anomalous 
and  undefined  alliance  which  Bishop  Gobat  represents,  does 
not  by  any  means  embody  the  cathoKc  ideal  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
What  he  wanted  was  surely  something  different  from  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  two  Churches,  or  fragments  of  Churches,  still 
continuing  distinct,  though  with  a  sort  of  amphibious  head  to  rule 
jointly  over  both.  It  was  a  real  union  or  amalgamation  of  par- 
ties differing  in  some  points  from  one  another,  yet  prepared  to 
merge  themselves  in  one  common  society,  that  alone  could  meet 
Arnold's  wishes.  Such,  probably,  he  imagined  the  scheme  of  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  to  be.     Such,  however,  it  is  not  yet. 

But  our  present  business  is  not  with  the  merits,  or  the  mean- 
ing, of  that  Institute  of  the  Jerusalem  Episcopate ;  we  have  ad- 
verted to  it  simply  as  the  occasion  of  Bunsen's  exposition  of  his 
views.  Before  leaving  it,  however,  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  high  satisfaction  of  quoting  what  may  serve  at  once  as  our 
dismissal  of  the  preliminary,  and  our  introduction  to  the  main 
topic  of  our  Article ; — we  refer  to  Bunsen's  noble  protest  against 
a  merely  formal  and  ritual  Episcopacy ;  a  protest  all  the  more 
noble,  for  the  concession,  in  our  judgment  scarcely  warrantable, 
with  which  it  begins,  and  altogether  sublime,  for  the  majestic 
adjuration — ^unparalleled,  as  we  believe,  in  ancient  or  modem 
literature, — ^with  which  it  closes  so  emphatically:  we  might 
class  it  with  the  famous  Oath  of  Demosthenes : — 

"  Let  a  Church,  like  that  of  England,  assert  apologetically,  if  she 
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ple«ase,  through  some  of  her  unauthorized  organs,  although  it  may  be 
by  fathers  and  luminaries^  that  the  apostolic  succession  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointed ministers  (which  we  call  the  successio  apostolica  divini  mini' 
steriiy) — this  ministry  being  regarded  as  an  indivisible  body,  but  still 
as  a  ministry  in  the  Church,  not  as  the  Church  herself — ^is  only  mani- 
fest and  efficient  if  it  includes  episcopacy.     At  all  events  this  does  not 
mean,  that  that  succession  is  identical  with  episcopal  succession.     I 
certainly  cannot  regard  this  in  a  different  light  from  many  similar 
points  in  English  life,  namely,  as  the  insular  idiosyncrasy  in  declaring 
and  embodying  a  catholic  truths  and  as  the  national  expression  of  a 
catholic  principle.     *     *     *     But  2/*  ai  any  j^Zace  or  ^ime  episcopacy  is 
to  be  made  the  badge  of  Churchmembership  not  constitutionally  and 
nationally,   (which  is  a  lawful  act  of  national  sovereignty,)  but  on 
principle  and  catholically  : — if  the  Church,  as  manifesting  herself  and 
existing  through  episcopacy,  is  to  take  the  place  of  Chiiat  and  the 
Spirit^  who  alone  can  give  real  Churchmembership,  because  new  life, 
(that  is,  filial  thankfulness  and  self-devotion  springing  out  of  the 
divinely  free  will  which  God  has  set  free,  instead  of  the  feeling  of 
accursedness  and  despair  which  result  from  the  bondage  of  self:) — if 
covenanted  salvation  is  to  be  made  dependent  upon  this  episcopacy,  then 
I  think  the  deathblow  is  aimed  at  that  Church's  inmost  life,  the  eternal 
decree  of  condemnation  is  passed  upon  her,  unless  she  repent.    For  she 
is  seeking  salvation  in  man  and  not  in  God,  in  the  '  beggarly  elements 
of  this  world,'  and  not  in  the  divinq  Spirit,  the  source  of  all  life,  and 
the  sole  deliverer  from  death  and  corruption  :  she  is  attacking  '  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,'  of  Christ's  redeemed,  the  new- 
bom,  the  native  citizens  of  the  Lord's  kingdom :  she  is  crucifying 
Christ  and  practically  denying  the  merits  of  His  sacrifice.     Not  the 
Gentiles  but  the  Jews  crucified  Christ,  and  so  they  do  still.     Of  all 
this  I  feel  as  convinced,  as  I  feel  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  as  I  believe  in  the  saving  death  and  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
ever-renewing  almighty  power  of  the  Spirit,     /  hope  I  should  feel  so, 
even  if  to  my  deep  affliction,  God  bad  ordained  that  I  should  be  born 
in  the  Romish  Church.     I  do  not  gay  any  particle  of  this  as  a  Pro- 
testant, although  I  bless  the  Reformers  for  having  taught  it  me,  by 
opening  to  me  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  of  Church  history.     But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  I  should  consider  it  as  a  parricidal  act  (be- 
sides its  being  godless  to  my  mind  at  all  events,)  if  I  did  not  vow  to 
devote  all  the  energies  of  my  mind,  insignificant  as  they  are,  and  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood,  to  protest  against  such  an  episcopate  in  the 
Church  of  that  nation,  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  (I  say  so  in  thank- 
fiilness)  to  belong.     If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  manifest  to  me, 
that  by  introducing,  or  advocating,  or  merely  favouring  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  episcopacy  into  any  part  of  Germany,  I  should  not 
only  make  the  German  nation  glorious  and  powerful  above  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  but  should  successfully  combat  the  unbelief,  pan- 
theism, and  atheism  of  the  day-^I  would  not  do  it :  so  help  me  God. 
Amen  ! — We  may  be  doomed  to  perish.  Church  and  State ;  but  we 
must  not  be  saved  and  cannot  be  saved  by  seeking  life  in  externals," 
BuNSEN^  pp.  xlv-xlvii. 
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Taking,  then,  as  we  gladly  do,  this  admirable  standing-point, 
we  at  once  go  on  to  the  great  question  which  the  work  before 
us  raises.  And,  in  the  very  outset,  we  must  express  our  pro- 
found sense,  both  of  the  unprecedented  urgency  of  the  question, 
and  of  its  uncongenial  and  imwelcome  abstruseness  or  complex- 
ity. It  is  the  question  of  the  age ;  and  yet  never  was  there  any 
age  less  prepared  and  fitted  to  entertain  it.  Can  it  be  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence  to  have  it  solved  historically, 
rather  tnan  polemically,  or  to  have  it  stand  over  unsolved,  till  a 
better  day  dawn  upon  the  world  ?  It  is  the  question  that  formed, 
or  fed,  the  ruling  passion  of  such  a  mind  as  Arnold's ;  it  is  evi- 
dently the  question  that  made  his  mind  so  enthusiastically  and 
so  affectionately  one  with  that  of  Bunsen.  And  the  solution  of 
it, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  very  stating  of  it, — ^is  so  in- 
volved in  the  accidents  and  embarrassments  of  existing  political 
arrangements,  that  endless  dissonance  and  discordance  seem,  for 
the  present,  inevitable. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference 
of  tone,  in  this  respect,  between  two  men  so  thoroughly  united 
as  the  friends  we  have  named  together?  Arnold  in  England, 
more  and  more  desponding,  as  he  drew  near  the  solemn  close  of 
his  serious  and  noble  life,  is  found  inclined  either  to  acquiescence 
or  to  despair :  Bunsen,  again,  in  Germany,  having  a  patriot  and 
Christian  King  to  look  to,  and,  what  is  no  light  matter,  a  King 
as  yet  tolerably  absolute  in  all  things,  is  disposed  to  be  sanguine 
and  constructive;  not  slow  to  rear  a  fabric  of  Evangelical  Na- 
tionalism, such  as,  if  it  could  but  be  realized  with  impunity  or 
safety,  would  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  modified  prelacy  in  the 
Church,  and  the  wise  Erastianism  in  the  State,  on  which  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  based. 

This  work  of  Bunsen's,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  is  destined, 
sooner  or  later — mediately  or  immediately,  through  its  own 
direct  influence,  or  indirectly  by  the  practical  reforms  it  makes 
inevitable — to  create  a  crisis  in  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  throughout  all  Protestant  Christendom.  We  might  almost 
say  the  same  thing  of  Arnold's  views,  were  it  not  for  the  imper- 
fect and  fragmentary  manner  in  which  they  have  been  unfolded, 
in  prefaces,  letters,  and  notes,  instead  of  the  more  ample  and  formal 
exposition  which  he  meditated,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared. 
The  two,  indeed,  are,  as  regards  this  whole  series  of  questions, 
identically  one ;  and  their  names  will  be  associated  permanently, 
as  in  literature  generally,  so  in  this  department  of  it  in  particular. 
The  mind  of  Arnold  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  Bunsen :  he  him- 
self confesses  to  something  like  a  literary  idolatry  of  that  remark- 
able man.*     On  the  other  hand,  Bunsen's  tribute  to  Arnold  is 

*  3eo  his  X<ife  aiid  Letters^  passif^ 
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an  obituary  beyond  all  vulgar  fame.*  And  for  ourselves,  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  reading  the  Chevalier's  book, 
we  have  often  wished  that  we  had  had  to  deal  with  the  same 
theme  and  the  same  sentiments,  presented  to  us  in  the  clear  and 
copiotis  simplicity  of  Arnold's  thoroughly  English  mind,  instead 
of  the  more  abstract  and  abstruse  Germanism  of  his  more  pro- 
found, perhaps,  and  more  metaphysical  friend. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  one  ^eat  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  entire  argument,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring Arnold's  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Priest- 
hood of  Christians,  to  that  of  Bunsen  in  the  Treatise  now  before 
us.    In  this  we  seem  to  agree  with  Bunsen  himself,  as  quoted 
below.     Both,  indeed,  are  admirable,  each  in  its  own  kind ;  Bmi- 
sen's  being  a  model  of  conciseness, — ^Amold's  being  greatly  more 
diffiise.     But  for  this  country,  at  least, — and  we  are  persuaded 
not  for  this  country  alone, — the  grand  truth  in  question  needs, 
instead  of  a  short-hand  and  somewhat  transcendental  formula, 
the  very  plainest  and  most  practical  exposition.     We  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  referring  our  readers  to  Arnold's  Frag- 
ment on  the  Church — a  posthumous  and  unfinished  production — 
and  enforcing  our  reference  by  a  specimen  or  two  as  we  proceed. 
That  under  Christianity,  there  is  and  can  be  no  priesthood  in- 
termediate between  the  expiatory  mediation  of  the  Head,  and  the 
eacharistic  oblation  of  the  whole  body   of  his  members — the 
Conner,  necessarily  single  and  exclusive,  the  latter  common  and 
universal — is  the  truth  of  truths,  in  the  judgment  of  both  friends 
alike.    It  is  on  the  former  branch  of  this  truth, — the  exclusive 
nature  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ, — that  Arnold  chiefly  dwells. 
He  very  clearly  explains  the  precise  character  of  such  a  Priest- 
hood, and  distinguishes  it  from  what  is  often  ignorantly  or  art- 
fully confounded  with  it,  the  privilege  of  intercessory  prayer : 

"  Persons  unaccustomed  to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly  have 
often  very  confused  ideas  about  priesthood ;  they  profess  utterly  to 

•  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  the  extract : — "  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  token  fuU  of  comfort,  that  in  our  own  age  no  one  has  conceived  and 
presented  the  truth  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians  with  so  much  life  and 
in  such  close  connexion  with  the  very  marrow  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  has  made 
it  iell  once  more  so  powerfully,  convincingly,  and  extensively  against  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Clergy-Church,  as  another  clergyman  of  the  episcopal  Church  of  Eng- 
hnd — Arnold.  That  truth  was  tlie  centre-point  from  which  he  started  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  researches,  and  the  deep  and  immovable  foundation  of  his  spiritual 
convictions  with  regard  to  the  Church.  The  spirit  of  this  revered  apostle  of  the 
free  Church  of  the  Future  departed  before  he  had  completed  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  his  book  on  the  Church.  He  has  been  taken  from  amongst  us  before  l^e  stem 
combat  has  begun  in  earnest  on  either  side.  But  he  has  left  to  his  own  people, 
whose  love  and  veneration  is  his  worthiest  monument,  and  to  us  all,  a  living  and 
life-inspiring  testimony,  not  only  in  his  writings  but  in  his  whole  life, — the  model 
of  an  enlightened,  faithful,  and  disinterested  inquirer  after  Christian  truth,  and  of 
A  spurit  mlore  and  humility,  not  lc80  than  of  ireedopi  and  power."— Pp.  2*21, 222. 
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disclaim  it^  while  in  fact  they  are  zealously  maintaining  it.  But  the 
essential  point  in  the  notion  of  a  priest  is  this,  that  he  is  a  person 
made  necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being  neoessary 
or  beneficial  to  us  morally.  His  interference  makes  the  worshipper 
neither  a  wiser  man  nor  a  holier  than  he  would  have  been  without  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  held  to  be  indispensable.  *  *  *  Priesthood,  then,  is  properly 
mediation,  taking  this  last  word  in  its  etymological  rather  than  in  its 
common  meaning.  When  the  act  on  the  worshipper's  part  is  already 
complete,  whether  the  worship  be  ritual  or  spiritual,  the  presence  or 
interference  of  a  priest  is  made  a  necessary  medium  through  which 
alone  the  act  can  be  presented  to  God.  For  instance,  suppose  that 
the  worshipper  has  a  right  belief  concerning  God,  and  knows  what 
he  desires  to  ask  of  God,  the  act  of  prayer  on  his  part  is  complete  ; 
but  if  it  be  said  that  his  prayer  must  be  offered  to  God  by  another, 
and  that  otherwise  God  will  not  accept  it,  then  here  is  the  exact  no- 
tion of  priesthood.  It  ceases  to  be  priesthood,  and  becomes  teaching 
or  assistance,  if  the  act  on  the  worshipper's  part  cannot  be  morally 
or  reasonably  complete  without  the  aid  of  another.  He  who  knows 
not  what  to  pray  for,  cannot  by  himself  complete  the  act  of  prayer, 
but  requires  to  be  taught  in  order  to  do  it.  This  teaching,  however, 
is  not  priesthood,  because  the  necessity  for  its  interposition  is  reason- 
able, moral,  and  spiritual.  A  priest,  therefore,  as  he  does  not  make 
the  worshipper  more  fit  to  worship  in  himself,  implies  necessarily 
that  man  cannot  approach  God.  *  *  *  y^^  have  arrived  at  a 
great  and  divine  truth ;  the  very  foundation-stone,  indeed,  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  cannot  come  to  God  directly ;  we  require  one  to  be  to 
us  in  the  place  of  God.  But  one  in  the  place  of  God  and  not  God, 
is  as  it  were  a  falsehood ;  it  is  the  mother  falsehood  from  which  all 
idolatry  is  derived.  The  mystery  of  Christianity  has  met  this  neces- 
sity of  our  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  has  avoided  the  evil  of  the 
falsehood.  We  have  One  who  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  Gi)d,  but  who 
is  also  God  truly  \ — ^we  have  One  whom  we  may  approach,  although 
we  cannot  approach  G^d,  for  he  is  also  truly  map.  *  *  *  "phe 
human  mediator,  as  I  have  said  before,  does  nothing  to  bring  us  in 
ourselves  really  nearer  to  God.  His  interference  at  all,  implies  that 
we  are  separated  from  God ;  this  separation  is  a  moral  thing,  arising 
out  of  our  unlikeness  to  God.  But  the  human  mediator  does  nothing 
to  restore  to  us  God's  likeness.  It  is  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  his 
interposition  has  no  moral  value :  it  makes  us  neither  better  nor 
holier ;  it  therefore  shows  the  falsehood  of  its  own  claim ;  for  while 
professing  to  bring  us  to  God,  it  leaves  us  as  fer  from  him  as  ever. 
But  the  true  Mediator  does  not  so  :  while  he  reconciles  God  to  man, 
he  also  reconciles  man  to  God.  He  works  by  his  Spirit  upon  our 
own  nature,  and  weeds  out  from  it  the  seeds  as  it  were  of  our  aliena- 
tion from  God.  Thus  he  does  bring  us  near  tp  God,  for  hq  makes  us 
like  God.  And  he  is  our  one  and  only  Priest^  our  pne  and  only 
Mediator." — Fragment  on  the  Churchy  pp.  15-18, 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

"  The  nearest  approach  to  a  pdeadj  PQwe^  jrecogniaed  in  the  New 
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Testament  is  in  the  effects  of  intercessoiy  prayer  ;  for  if  we  pray  for 
grace  for  our  brother,  and  God  grants  our  prayer,  we  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  the  channel  of  God's  mercy  to  him,  without  producing  any 
^^t  upon  him  morally ;  and  this  was  laid  down  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  priestly  power  as  distinct  from  a  ministry  or  cure  of  souls, 
which  acts  on  those  committed  to  its  charge  through  moral  means. 
First,  however,  the  virtue  of  intercessory  prayer  is  in  itself  widely 
different  from  the  pretended  priestly  power  to  give  a  virtue  to  the 
sacraments.     The  peculiarly  unchristian  part  of  this  latter  claim  is 
this,  that  it  makes  a  human  mediator  necessary  to  those  who  are 
actually  acknowledging,  trusting  in,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  Christ's  mediation ;  whereas  no  one  would  say  that  our 
own  prayers,  offered  up  according  to  Christ's  Spirit,  and  in  Christ's 
name,  will  not  be  accepted,  unless  others  will  also  pray  for  us.     The 
prayers  of  others  in  our  behalf  are  not  made  the  condition  on  which 
alone   our  own   earnest  prayers   shall   be   accepted.     Intercessory 
prayer  in  its  highest  cases  supposes  that  a  man  has  not  the  grace  of 
repentance  and  faith ;  that  he  is  not  at  present  morally  in  a  state  of 
acceptance  with  God.     It  is  the  very  worst  part  of  his  condition,  that 
he  will  not  pray  for  himself.     Under  these  circumstances  that  God 
should  have  graciously  left  a  way  open  by  which  his  friends  may  la- 
bour with  hope  in  his  behalf;  that  over  and  above  the  secret  and 
inscrutable  ways  by  which  He,  according  to  His  own  pleasure,  some- 
times touches  the  heart  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  He  should  have  re- 
vealed one  way  in  which  the  love  of  his  friends  may  work  for  him ; 
this  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  declaring  that  a  man's  own 
iwth,  and  love,  and  prayers,  shall  be  of  no  use  unless  other  men  shall 
also  interpose  for  him.     It  is  one  thing  to  enable  human  charity  to 
he  serviceable  to  him  who,  if  left  to  himself,  would  be  lost ;  and  an- 
other to  allow  human  presumption  to  declare  its  aid  necessary  to  him, 
who  having  received  Christ's  grace  through  faith,  is  already  saved. 
But  there  is  yet  another  great  difference  which  effectually  separates 
the  intercessory  prayer  of  Christians  from  the  mediation  of  a  priest- 
hood ;  namely,  that  its  efficacy  is  not  limited,  or  given  especially,  to 
the  prayers  of  any  one  order  of  men  :  it  is  not  the  priest  who  is  to 
pray  for  the  people,  but  the  ministers  and  the  people  who  are  to  pray 
for  each  other ;  nay,  a  peculiar  stress  is  laid  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
united  prayers  of  many ;  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the  prayers 
of  the  people  are  at  least  as  important  to  the  minister,  as  his  prayers 
are  to  them." — Ibid,,  pp.  41-43. 

By  a  masterly  examination,  in  the  light  of  so  clear  a  definition, 
of  the  apostolic  writings  and  those  of  their  immediate  literary  suc- 
cessors, Arnold  not  only  establishes  the  fact,  that  neither  the  in- 
spired authority  of  the  former,  nor  the  uninspired  wisdom  of  the 
latter,  gives  any  real  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  a  ritual  vir- 
tue in  the  sacraments,  and  a  mediatorial  ministry  in  the  dis- 
Eensers  of  them ;  but  he  does  what  is  even  more  satisfactory ; 
e  explains  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  such  isolated 
and  incidental  expressions,  on  the  part  of  the  early  Fathers,  as 
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later  authors  have  made  subservient  to  th<?  assertion  of  clerical 
precedency  and  power;  nor  is  there  anythmg  in  Arnold's  works, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  beautiful  as  well  as  more  sagacious  and 
philosophical  than  the  remark  with  which  he  closes  his  investi- 
gation : — 

"  CompariKg  tliesc  early  Christians  writers  with  the  Scriptures 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  later  Church-system  on  the  other,  as 
developed  in  the  forged  Apostolical  constitutions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  three  stages  through  which  Christianity  passed,  and  which  inr 
dccd,  exhibit  what  may  be  called  the  law  of  decay  in  all  institutions^ 
whether  administered  by  men  only,  or  devised  by  them  as  well  as  ad- 
ministered. The  first  and  perfect  state  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution not  absolutely  without  all  forms,  for  that  is  impossible,  but 
regarding  them  as  things  wholly  subordinate,  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  therefore  deriving  their  value  from  particular  times  and  circum- 
stances; and  as  such  particular  times  are  not  yet  come,  the  spirit  of 
the  institution  is  as  yet  wholly  independent  of  them ;  it  uses  their 
ministry,  but  in  no  way  depends  upon  their  aid.  Then  comes  the 
second  stage,  when  from  particular  circumstances  the  existence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  depends  on  the  adherence  to  particular  out- 
ward regulations.  The  men  of  this  generation  insist,  as  well  they 
may,  on  the  necessity  of  these  forms,  for  without  them  the  spirit 
would  be  lost.  And  because  others  profess  to  honour  the  spirit  no 
less  than  they  do,  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  make  the  forms  rather 
than  the  spirit  their  peculiar  rallying  word.  Around  and  for  these  forms 
is  the  stress  of  battle :  but  their  defenders  well  know  that  they  are 
but  the  husk  in  which  the  seed  of  life  is  sheltered ;  that  they  are  but 
precious  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  which  they  contain,  and  to  the  future 
growth  of  which  they,  under  the  inclemencies  of  the  actual  season,  are 
an  indispensable  condition.  Then  the  storm  passes  away,  and  the 
precious  seed,  safely  sheltered  within  its  husk,  has  escaped  destruc* 
tion.  The  forms  have  done  their  appointed  work,  and,  like  the 
best  of  mortal  instruments  their  end  should  be,  that  after  having 
served  their  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  they  should  fall  asleep 
and  see  corruption.  But  in  the  third  stage  men  cannot  understand 
this  law.  Their  fathers  clung  to  certain  forms  to  the  death ;  they 
said — and  said  truly — that  unless  these  were  preserved,  the  spirit 
would  perish.  The  sons  repeat  their  fathers'  words,  although  in  their 
mouths  they  are  become  a  lie.  Their  fathers  insisted  on  the  forms 
even  more  earnestly  than  on  the  spirit,  because  in  their  day  the  forms 
were  peculiarly  threatened.  But  now  the  forms  are  securely  esta- 
blished, and  the  great  enemy  who  strove  to  destroy  them  whilst  they 
protected  the  seed  of  life,  is  now  as  ready  to  uphold  them,  because  they 
may  become  the  means  of  stifling  it.  But  the  sons,  unheeding  of  this 
change,  still  insist  mainly  on  the  importance  of  the  forms,  and  seeing 
these  triumphant,  they  rejoice,  and  think  that  the  victory  is  won,  just 
at  the  moment  when  a  new  battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  the  forms  op- 
press the  seed  instead  of  protecting  it.  Still  they  uphold  the  form, 
fpr  that  is  a  visible  object  of  worship,  and  they  teach  their  childrea 
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to  do  the  same.  Age  after  age  the  same  language  is  repeated,  Tvhilst 
age  after  age  its  falsehood  is  becoming  more  flagrant ;  and  still  it  is 
said,  *  We  are  treading  in  the  steps  of  our  fathers  from  the  very  be- 
gmning ;  even  at  the  very  first  these  forms  were  held  to  be  essential.' 
So  when  the  husk  cracks,  and  would  fain  fall  to  pieces  by  the  natural 
swelling  of  the  seed  within,  a  foolish  zeal  labours  to  hold  it  together : 
they  who  would  deliver  the  seed,  are  taxed  with  longing  to  destroy 
it ;  they  who  are  smothering  it,  pretend  that  they  are  treading  in  the 
good  old  ways,  and  that  the  husk  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  essential. 
And  this  happens  because  men  regard  the  form  and  not  the  substance ; 
because  they  think  that  to  echo  the  language  of  their  forefathers  is  to 
be  the  fiiithful  imitators  of  their  spirit ;  because  they  are  blind  to  the 
lessons  which  all  nature  teaches  them,  and  would  for  ever  keep  the 
egg-shell  unbroken,  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  unburst,  not  seeing  that 
the  wisdom  of  winter  is  the  folly  of  spiing." — Ibid,,  pp.  118-121. 

Alas  !  that  so  exquisite  a  pen  should  have  dropped  so  prema- 
turely fioni  the  hand  of  so  vigorous  and  clear  a  thinker ;  at  the 
very  time,  too,  when  with  increasing  personal  seriousness  and  a 
persuasion  that  the  crisis  of  the  age  was  becoming  daily  more 
urgent,  he  was  evidently  training  hiis  mind  for  an  ample  discus- 
aon  of  the  entire  subject  of  The  Church,  in  the  course  of  which, 
we  cannot  doubt,  fresh  truth  would  have  been  developed,  and 
new  light  shed  on  old  principles,  and  old  paths,  in  a  way  that 
Christendom  at  present  very  sorely  needs. 

But  returning  to  Bunsen,  we  remind  our  readers  of  his  start- 
ing-point— or  stand-point — in  the  universal  eucharistic  priest- 
hood of  Christ's  members,  as  connected  with  the  exclusive 
mediatorial  priesthood  of  their  Head.  Having  described  man's 
natural  distraction,  in  all  his  worship  of  God,  between  a  sense  of 
d^ndence  and  a  sense  of  estrangement,  he  thus  introduces  his 
view  of  the  remedial  system  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Christ  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  discord  by  the  free  and  loving 
surrender  of  His  own  will  to  that  of  the  Father ;  an  act  of  life  and 
death,  in  which  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world  with  Him  recognise  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Deity  Himself ; 
and  which  philosophy  (in  other  words,  reason  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness) demands  as  an  eternal  act  of  God.  Through  this  act  of  eternal 
bve,  the  act  of  the  Incarnate  God,  as  many  as  believed  in  it  became 
recipients  of  the  new  spirit,  of  a  new,  divine,  inward  power.  The 
inward  consciousness  of  the  eternal  redeeming  love  of  God  (that  is, 
Uth)  imparted  the  capacity  of  feeling  at  one  with  God  in  spite  of  sin ; 
for  it  gave  men  the  power  of  severing  sin,  as  an  evil  hostile  element, 
from  their  real  self,  and  therefore  of  freeing  their  life  from  that 
selfishness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  it.  A  free  devotion  to  God 
and  our  brethren  in  thankful  love  now  became  possible, — a  devotion 
for  Gods  sake,  arising  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  Him  who 
first  loved  us.     la  the  Inngu^e  of  Justorical  revelation  this  idea  isi 
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thus  expressed.  The  great  atonement,  or  em-offering  of  mankind  was 
consummated  bj  Christ,  by  means  of  His  personal  sacrifice :  the  great 
thank-offering  of  mankind  became  possible  throagh  Christ,  bj  means 
of  the  Spirit.  We  say  of  mankind,  not  of  the  nations ;  for  aa  along 
with  the  splitting  up  of  the  divine  idea  in  man,  the  human  race  also 
was  split  up  outof  unity  into  plurality,  in  like  manner  the  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  the  idea  of  God  was  the  beginning  of  the  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  the  race.  Thus,  therefore,  by  means  of  that  divine  act 
of  love  manifested  in  the  personal  life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  the  in- 
carnate eternal  Word,  the  former  of  these  two  typical  observances, — 
the  sin-offering,  was  complete  for  all  time  and  eternity :  that  which 
had  so  long  been  attempted  in  vain  was  once  for  all  accomplished. 
The  other  typical  observance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  begun  to  be 
possible,  yea  to  be  realized.  The  true  thank-offering  entered  into  the 
world,  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  pulse  of  the  divine  life  on  earth,  and 
destined,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  to  endure  unto  the  end  of 
time,  manifesting  itself,  both  in  direct  acts  of  worship  and  in  the  whole 
of  life,  as  the  true  immediate  fellowship  of  man  with  God, — as  it  were, 
the  permanent  incorporation  of  the  human  with  the  divide.  In  botJi 
cases,  therefore,  it  was  right  and  necessary  that  what  was  typical 
should  cease." — ^Bunsen,  pp.  9-11. 

Applying  this  principle  of  the  eucharistic  priesthood  to  the 
individual  man,  we  have  the  believer,  in  virtue  of  his  justifica- 
tion through  the  Son,  and  his  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 
brought  into  direct  and  immediate  personal  dealing  with  the 
Holy  One.  Thus,  as  Bunsen  speaks,  "  Christianity  first  gave  to 
man's  moral  responsibility  its  true  position,first  made  it  the  central 
feeling  of  the  individual,  and  caused  it  to  be  felt  as  the  insepar- 
able appendage  of  the  aavful  gift  of  personality.  The  in- 
dividual man  became  a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  became  morally 
responsible  to  Him  alone.  Man's  whole  life,  in  intercourse  with 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  worship  of  God,  was  to  be  a 
continual  sacrifice,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  great  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  love,  by  whose  influences  mankind  is  restored,  and  the  kingdom 
of  truth  and  righteousness  founded  and  advanced."  * 

Applying,  again,  the  same  principle  to  man  in  his  social  capa- 
city, we  have,  according  to  Bunsen,  the  various  civil  relations 
and  fellowships  of  mankind — ^the  family,  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  institute  of  government — consecrated,  christianized,  and 
made,  on  evangelical  grounds,  responsible  to  God.  For,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  It  is  plain  that  this  great  moral  idea  requires  for 
its  full,  natural,  and  healthy  development  a  Christian  nation  and 
a  Christian  state ;  although  for  its  existence  in  the  germ  it  de- 
mands only  the  Christian  family,  and  can  even  gather  strength 
under  a  Nero.  The  Christian  religion,  according  to  its  idea, 
lays  claim  to  the  whole  man,  the  whole  life  of  man ;  but  man 

*  BUNSBW,  p.  12, 
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cftn  unfold  all  his  powers  only  as  a  member  of  a  free  community ; 
the  life  of  man  demands  for  its  full  exhibition  to  be  life  in  the 
state." — lUd.,  p.  14. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here,  and  at  this  stage  of  his  exposition, 
that  we  find,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  germ  of  Bunsen's  whole 
Church-theoty.  It  will  be  observed,  tnat  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  organized  society,  or  body-corporate,  distinct  from 
the  family,  the  nation,  and  the  state.  "  He  applies  his  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood,  first  to  man,  as  an  individual,  and  then,  to  the 
previously  existing  societies  in  which  men  are,  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment, distributed.  But  he  has  no  hint  of  any  new  social 
relation,  similar  to  these,  being  introduced  by  Christianity  into 
the  world ;  nor  indeed,  on  his  system,  is  there  any  occasion  or 
any  room  for  such  a  thing. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  subsequent  parts  of  his  book,  we 
find  him  using  freely  the  words  "  Church"  and  "  congregation ;" 
and  from  our  current  modes  of  thought  and  speech  on  these 
subjects,  we  might  suppose  him  to  point,  by  these  terms,  to  some 
sort  of  community  having  a  distinct  and  tangible  subsistence 
upon  earth, — ^'  a  local  habitation"  as  well  as  "  a  name."  But 
when  we  attempt  to  catch  and  embody  the  idea,  we  discover  it 
to  be,  if  not  an  "  airy  nothing,"  yet  an  abstraction  much  too 
fine  for  being  turned  to  any  practical  account.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess  we  have  had  not  a  httle  perplexity  in  searching  after 
the  key  to  this  language,  so  familiar  to  ecclesiastical  ears,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  but  in  Bunsen's  scientific  phraseology,  so  re- 
conmte  as  to  be  sometimes  almost  hieroglyphical.  Thus,  "  the 
Church,  as  a  spiritual  personality,  is  the  human  race,  redeemed 
by  Christ ;  as  an  institution,  she  is  the  divinely  appointed  means 
for  restoring  disunited  and  shattered  humanity  to  peace  with 
God  and  unity  with  itself."*  "  It  was  as  much  so,"  he  adds, 
"  when  its  infiuence  was  confined  to  the  sphere  of  a  few  believ- 
mg  families,  as  three  hundred  years  afterwards  when  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  life  of  the  State  in  the  Roman  Empire." 
Again,  "  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church  that  a 
nation  becomes  a  portion  of  divinely-liberated  humanity,  and 
that  the  body  politic  becomes  actually  the  highest  visible  mani- 
festation of  moral  life."  And  once  more,  in  the  same  place, 
"  it  is  on  this  relation  of  the  Church  to  mankind,  (as  the  sphere 
of  that  moral  life  in  which  all  have  an  interest,  and  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  highest  unity,)  that  the  universality  of  the 
Church  is  founded :  it  is  plain  that  this  relation  must  be  older 
than  the  rise  of  states  (as  the  whole  must  be  prior  to  its  parts) ; 
it  is  probable  from  Christian  doctrine  that  it  is  intended  to  out- 

*  BuwsBN,  p.  39. 
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live  their  life.  This  is  the  evangelical  import  of  the  words 
catholic  and  catholicity,"  &c.  So,  a  little  fartner  on,  in  expound- 
ing his  principle  of  nationality,  as  balancing  that  of  catholicity, 
he  thus  speaks : — 

"  We  do  not  wish  for  less  of  the  Church  but  for  more.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  form  of  the  present,  the  actual  state  of  social  life 
in  our  days,  has  only  been  allowed  to  exist,  in  order  that  the  human 
race  may  be  renewed  by  a  new  and  young  Church  life, — that  a  new 
and  vigorous  impulse  towards  a  higher  organization  of  the  human 
race  may  stream  through  its  veins, — that  the  Church  of  the  Future 
may  appear.  Our  view  is  a  genuine  High-church  view.  For  no 
view  of  the  Church  of  the  Future  can  appear  to  us  to  be  such,  but 
that  which  attributes  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  the 
Church  to  the  whole  community,  as  the  only  representative  of  the 
perfect,  self-conscious,  adult  Church,  and  not  to  the  clergy,  the  sove- 
reign corporation  of  all  mediaeval  Churches  up  to  the  present  day ;" 
BuNSEN,  pp.  48,  49. 

— which  is  all  admirable,  as  against  the  mediaeval  notion  of  a 
Clergy-Church.  But  what  he  substitutes  for  it,  or  if  he  substi- 
tutes anything  at  all  for  it,  intermediate  between  '*  divinely- 
liberated  humanity,"  or  "  the  human  race  redeemed  by  Christ," 
and  the  nation  or  the  state, — is  by  no  means  very  clear;  especially 
when  we  immediately  fall  upon  such  a  sentence  as  the  following 
after  an  admission  of  the  benefit  of  distinct  administrations  for 
^*  things  divine  and  human  :"  "  An  evangelical  church  polity  is 
accordingly,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  but  one  side  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  evangelical  state."  We  suspect,  moreover,  that  the 
distinction  to  which  he  attaches  so  much  importance,  between 
"a  State  Church  and  a  National  Church,"  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  disowning  of  a  "  Clergy-Church,"  which  he  says  a 
State  Church  always  is,  and  the  placing  of  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical administration  in  the  hands  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a 
nation  blessed,  like  Prussia,  with  a  tolerably  free  and  liberal 
Government. 

Still  farther,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  expressly  of 
the  conditions  of  an  evangelical  church  polity,  Bunsen  brings  out 
his  views  regarding  the  terms  "  Church "  and  ^^  congregation/* 
so  as  to  confirm  the  impression  we  have  already  stated.  He  re- 
cognises two  ministries:  first, -that  of  "the  declaration  of  the 
Word,"  or  that  of  "  preachers  and  pastors ;"  and  secondly,  "  the 
ministry  to  which  is  committed  the  internal  government^  of  the 
Church."  And,  what  is  remarkable  and  significant  enough,  he 
says  of  these  two  respectively :  "  The  former  ministnr  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  himself,  and  is  therefore  grounded  on  divine 
right;  the  second  is  also  grounded  on  divine  right,  hwt  mediately^ 
through  the  divine  right  which  is  inbercut  iu  human  society,  or 
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the  state."  (P.  86.)  This  is  very  explicit ;  but  this  is  not  all.  In 
discussing  the  "  second  order,"  or  "  that  of  rulers,"  he  announces 
abruptly  as  his  axiom,  "  The  supremacy  of  the  Church  is  vested  in 
the  whole  congregation."  (P.  87.)  Here  we  seem  to  have  found 
something  tangible  on  which  to  plant  our  foot ;  something  like 
the  radical  element  of  a  Church  as  defined  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Standards.*  But  no ;  the  image,  when  we  would  grasp  it, 
dissolves  and  vanishes  into  thin  air.     For  what  follows  : — 

"  The  conscience  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  are  gathered  by  faith 
into  the  Church,  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  believing  body  as 
a  whole.  This  body  can,  however,  only  be  seen  as  a  whole  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  the  actual  world  it  is  quite  incap- 
able of  being  represented.  The  general  sense  of  the  body  works  now 
through  Christian  literature  and  public  opinion,  as  once  through 
general  canons,  oecumenic  councils,  and  papal  decrees." — lbid.<i  p.  87. 

And  after  disclaiming  the  invisible  Church,  as  by  no  means 
answering  to  this  idea,  and  denouncing  what  he  calls  "  the  in- 
visibility of  the  visible  Church,"  as  "  an  invention  of  the  theolo- 
gians," he  proceeds  to  say  of  that  "invention:" — 

"  It  came  most  opportunely  to  help  the  canonists  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  sovereign  person  of  the  Church,  whom  they  had 
lost  sight  of  on  the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  the  Clergy.  All  that  had  in 
the  existing  world  successively  been  offered  to  them, — the  divines,  the 
consistorial  courts,  the  prince  of  the  country, — failed  to  answer  their 
purpose ;  and  when  in  the  last  century  (a  considerable  time  previous 
to  Rousseau)  a  spirited  man  (Pfaff)  had  the  boldness  to  think  and  to 
assert,  that  the  long-lost  supreme  representative  of  the  Church  was 
after  all  the  congregation,  the  conception  of  the  Church  had  already 
so  far  shrunk  into  that  of  a  local  assembly,  or  become  ossified  into 
that  of  a  State  Church,  that  the  real  idea  of  the  universal  Church 
could  not  grow  out  of  the  truth  he  declared." — Ibid,,  pp.  88,  89. 

But  the  "  congregation,"  in  the  sense  now  explained, — or  the 
"  visible  community  or  Church  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  "  man- 
kind in  its  process  of  restoration," — is  confessedly  "  incapable  of 
being  represented"  as  a  whole.  It  can  express  itself  only 
"  through  Christian  literature  and  public  opinion."  "  A  visible 
universal  Church  would  presuppose  a  universal  state."  In  these 
circumstances, — 

"  Particular  Christian  states  are  the  highest  manifestations  of  that 
universal  life  of  mankind,  which  cannot  be  represented  as  a  whole, 
and  exhibit  the  nearest  actual  approach  to  that  community  in  which 
the  supreme  eiu*thly  authority  resides.     There  is  no  government  on 

•  **  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the 
pure  word  of  God*  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Chr.8t'8  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." — 
Artiefe  xix. 
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earth  beyond  the  state— that  is,  exterior  to  natiotial  Bfe,  aliove  ibi 
state's  authority.  This  holds  good,  of  course,  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
also,  (inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  social  acts  performed  on  earth),  in 
Christian  nations  which  have  attained  their  msyoritj,  and  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  independence.  A  Christian  nation,  then,  so 
far  as  it  presents  itself  as  an  evangelical  National  Church,  forms  in 
our  view  the  supreme  body." — Ibid,,  p.  90, 

Prom  all  this  it  seems  inevitably  to  follow  that  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  Church  and  State  are  identical.  We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  formula  which  Bunsen  seems  to  dis- 
own. Thus,  he  condemns,  as  one  of  the  forms  of  that  "  one- 
sidedness'*  which  he  detects  in  National  Churches  hitherto, 
what  he  calls  "  the  dictatorship  of  the  temporal  government  '^ 
and  he  adds  that,  "  in  Geneva,  and  in  all  polities  modelled  after 
that  of  Geneva,  this  dictatorship  arose  at  the  very  beginning, 
from  the  consistent  following  out  of  the  idea  of  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State — at  first  a  magnificent  error,  soon  afterwards 
a  motimful  anachronism."*  (P.76.)  But  his  next  sentence  explains 

*  This  is  not  the  first  occasion,  in  the  work  before  us,  of  disparaging  reference 
to  Calvin  and  Geneva.  There  is  a  previous  passage  in  which  Bunsen  contrasts  the 
^  Romanic  and  the  Glerman "  Reformations ;  ascribing  to  Calvin  the  praise  of 
moulding  the  Republic  to  which  he  belonged  into  the  form  and  type  of  Reformed 
Christianity  ;  and  to  Luther  the  still  higher  merit,  as  he  deems  it,  of  abstaining 
from  the  erection  of  a  Church  altogether.  The  passage  is  remarkable,  and  we 
therefore  submit  it  to  our  readers;  premising  only  this,  that  it  occurs  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  an  exposition  of  Bunsen*s  view  of  the  Reformation,  as  ren- 
dering possible  the  restoration  of  the  true,  that  is,  the  universal  priesthood,  bat 
failing  to  realize  it: — 

'*  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Reformers  were  satisfied  with  having 
made  the  inward  Christian  life  possible  by  means  of  their  assertions  and  postu- 
lates, and  with  endeavouring  to  illustrate  it  by  means  of  their  scientific  and  his- 
torical expositions  and  systems  of  doctrine, — ^their  purpose  was  to  realize  it  in 
practice.  On  this  point  both  the  great  Reformers  were  agreed.  He  of  the  Ro- 
manic origin,  the  Reformer  Calvin,  attempted  to  form  a  groundwork  for  the 
realization  of  his  idea,  by  setting  up,  as  the  model  of  the  Christian  state,  a  free 
city,  whose  citizens  should  all  be  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Grospel.  By  so 
doing,  he  gave  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  adopted  his  views  a  decided  pre- 
eminence for  centuries,  and  a  political  aptitude  for  a  free  form  of  government;  Dut, 
at  the  same  time,  he  forestalled  the  course  of  events,  hindered  the  free  develop* 
ment  of  that  new-born  polity  of  the  Church,  which  was  intended  not  for  one  place 
or  age,  but  to  take  a  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  race,  by  confining  it 
within  a  form,  which,  though  the  only  possible  one  for  Geneva,  was  yet  far  mm 
complete  and  universal;  and,  lastiy,  was  the  cause  that  an  undue  importance  was 
ascribed  to  this  form,  because  it  was  founded  in  conjunction  with  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  purified  faith. — The  German  Reformer,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
stood all  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  ecdemastical  constitution,  and 
thus  abandoned  the  Church,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  selfishness  and  rapadty  of  the 
princes,  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the 
people  : — for  such  were  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  whom  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  particularly  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  profligate  and  unprincipled 
of  all,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  afiairs,  had  educated  for  posterity.  And 
yet  we  believe,  that  of  the  two,  the  German  Reformer  showed  also  here  the  greater 
genius.  He  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  making  the  husk  n)f  the  perishing 
past  contain  the  fruit  of  the  new  life  just  commencing.  He  had  too  firm  a  £uth  in 
the  progressiveuess  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  divine  power  of  the  moral  feelingSi. 
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what  he  means.  What  he  really  complains  of  in  Geneva  is,  that 
"there  stood  in  the  face  of  that  State  a  close,  that  is,  self-renewing 
corporation,  in  which  the  clergy  had  a  preponderating  influence, 
whue  the  people,  as  a  congregation,  had  none."  So  that  it  is  the 
identifying  of  a  Clergy-Cnurch  with  the  state,  or  the  dominancy 
of  a  "self-renewing  corporation  of  cler^,"  in  front  of  the  state, 
that  he  regards  as  the  evil  flowing  in  .Geneva  from  "  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  temporal  government."  And  it  is  thus,  according- 
ly, that  he  elsewhere  summarily  accounts  for  and  disposes  of 
Vinet's  voluntaryism:— 

"  Such  an  embryo  state  of  Church  government  may  lead  to  what  is 
called  the  voluntary  system,  in  countries  where  a  rude  popular 
tyranny  has  possessed  itself  of  the  sanctuary,  and  presumes  to  decide, 
amongst  other  things,  whether  the  Church  shall  maintain  its  national 
profession  of  faith  or  not,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Such 
a  condition  explains  efforts,  and  justifies  works  such  as  those  of  the 
noble-minded  and  genial  Vinet,  who  recognises  no  distinction  between 
a  national  Churcb  and  a  State  Church,  and  who  sees  no  hope  save  in 
the  so-called  separation  of  Church  and  State.  But  if  the  Church  of 
his  country  had  been  a  Church  organized  as  a  whole  instead  of  a 
mere  Clergy-Church,  and  governed  by  a  general  mixed  synod  instead 
of  the  '  classes'  of  the  clergy,  she  would  have  been  able  to  resist  with 
a  very  different  result  the  brutal  force  of  godless  radicalism." — /izd, 
pp.  53,  54. 

We  may  notice  here,  by  the  way,  the  somewhat  cavalier  man- 
ner in  which  Bunsen  occasionally  treats  systems  with  whose 
practical  working  he  is  evidently  but  little  acquainted.  Thus, 
throughout,  he  speaks  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  government  of 
self-election  in  the  hands  of  a  self-renewing  corporation,  without 
once  noticing  the  leading  feature  of  that  polity  as  it  exists,  not 
fettered  as  perhaps  it  is  in  Switzerland,  but  free  and  unembar- 
rassedy  as  in  America  and  elsewhere ; — we  mean  the  principle 


)  Dniversal  conscience  of  mankind,  to' dread  those  conflicts,  whose  final  issue 
eould  not  for  a  moment  be  doubtful  to  his  believing  mind.  We  maintain  that 
tito  history  of  the  world  has  justified  that  faith." — Bunsen,  pp.  24-26. 

We  do  not  now  enter  on  the  inquiry  thus  incidentally  raised;  we  greatly  doubt 
the  troth  of  the  closing  oracular  announcement.  And  while  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  representation  here  given,  as  to  Calvin's  constitutional 
views  at  Geneva,  we  confidently  challenge  for  his  system  of  Church  polity,  as  well 
u  doctrine^  a  fur  more  enlarged  and  minute  investigation  than  Bunsen  seems  to 
have  given.  As  to  Luther  and  his  Germanic  colleagues,  we  question  if  they  would 
Meept  the  doubtful  compliment  of  their  learned  successor  and  commentator. 
What  he  ealls  a  far-seeing  sagacity,  they  might  have  regarded  as  an  untoward 
neeeasity  of  the  times.  They  were  embarrassed  enough  with  the  interminable  com- 
plexity of  German  politics,  and  the  multitude  of  petty  German  potentates.  But 
ws  doubt  if  Luther  would  have  materially  differed  from  Calvin  in  regard  to  the 
right  adjustment  of  a  national  religion:  and  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  Bunseu's  brief  formula  for  Calvin's  Presbyterianism, — especially  with 
the  light  cast  upon  his  opinions  by  the  events  of  other  lands,  in  which  a  free? 
m  well  fts  a  wider  scope  has  been  afforded  for  its  fuU  development. 
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which  secures  a  tliorough  popular  representation  in  the  ruling 
body,  as  well  as  a  large  measure  of  liberty  in  each  particular 
congregation,  through  the  power  of  choice  vested  in  the  body  of 
the  Christian  people.  Ana  in  connexion  with  this,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  how,  when  he  comes  to  build  up  his  "  Church  of 
the  Future,"  on  the  platform  of  the  present  Prussian  Establish- 
ment, he  very  briefly  dismisses  Presby  terianism  *'  in  its  unmixed 
form,"  as  incapable  of  serving  his  turn,  and  proceeds  at  once  to 
set  up,  with  many  precautions  and  much  disowning  of  the  jus 
dlvinumy  a  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  the  central  prop  or  pivot  of 
his  whole  spiritual  institute.     Now,  why  must  it  be  so? 

The  explanation,  we  think,  lies  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Bunsen  regards  the  rising  structure.  We,  for  our  part,  were 
we  undertaking  such  a  task,  would  begin  with  congregations, 
as  the  elementary  units,  so  to  speak,  or  the  fundamental  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  fabric.  In  these  small  societies  of  men  wor- 
shipping together,  and  having  their  own  teachers  and  rulers, 
called  according  to  God's  Word,  we  recognise  the  germs  of  all 
Church  unity  and  order;  and,  believing  in  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment of  these  radical  communities,  as  constituting,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  a  new  social  relation,  distinct  from  those 
of  family,  or  tribe,  or  nation,  or  humanity  at  large,  we  would 
proceed  upwards,  in  tracing  the  bond  that  connects  these  units, 
wliich  are  the  particular  local  congregations ;  first  gathering  them 
up  in  a  considerable  number  of  representative  and  collective 
bodies,  whether  we  call  them  PreslDyteries  or  whatever  else; 
then,  by  successive  representations,  forming  a  lesser  number  of 
courts,  and  so  on,  pernaps,  till  we  reach  one  supreme  Assembly ; 
and  we  would  endeavour  to  find  Divine  warrant  for  such  a 
representative  superstructure,  as  the  legitimate  mode  of  joint 
action,  as  well  as  of  free  and  united  government,  in  the  whole 
(^liristian  Clmrch  of  the  nation  or  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  as  his  unit  or  primary  ele- 
ment in  this  matter,  a  Christian  nation  as  such, — acting  through 
the  medium  of  its  chief  magistracy  or  king, — proceeds  to  construct 
the  Cliurch  from  above,  as  it  were,  and  to  imagine  to  himself 
the  supreme  power,  in  the  person  of  a  Christian  monarch,  giving 
a  free  ecclesiastical,  as  he  might  give  a  free  civil  constitution  to 
his  people.  And,  in  this  view,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  look  about 
for  some  intermediate  institute  which  may  be  a  centre  at  once 
of  power  and  of  liberty,  as  well  as  a  balance  of  the  two,  between 
the  governing  head  and  the  community  at  large  whom  he  repre- 
sents. Such  a  purpose  may  possibly  be  served  by  the  expedient 
of  Diocesan  Bishops — provided  only  it  be  carefully  arranged  that 
they  are  to  be  Bishops  ea^  gratia  humanely  and  not  dejure  divine — 
and  still  more,  if  a  virtual  hierarchy  be  set  up,  reaching,  in  sue- 
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cessive  steps,  from  the  throne  downwards,  circle  after  circle,  to 
the  common  congregations  of  the  land.     It  is  thus,  accordingly, 
that  Bunsen,  so  far  as  we  ean  judge,  practically  evolves  his 
"  Church  of  the  Future."     It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  re- 
form that  he  proposes  upon  the  present  Prussian  Establishment. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  Clergy-Church,  nor  would  he  admit  it  to  be 
a  State-Church,  that  he  contemplates.     But  we  can  scarcely 
call  it  a  National  Church,  unless  crown-patronage  of  all  import- 
ant offices,  and  a  crown-negative  on  all  proceedings,  be  held  a 
part  of  Prussian  nationality.     The  king  is  to  choose  the  Bishop, 
perhaps  out  of  a  leet  of  three  pastors  selected  by  the  Synod  of 
the  circle.     The  Bishop  is  to  choose  two  secular  or  lay  assessors,  or 
church  counsellors ;  and  these  three  are  to  constitute  "  the  execu- 
tive body  of  an  independent  ecclesiastical  union."     (P.  153.) 
Alongside,  as  "  the  great  council  of  the  diocese,"  is  "the  Synod  of 
the  circle,"  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  the  congregational 
authorities  ;    beneath  are  the  parochial  functionaries,   pastors, 
elders,  deacons,  and  teachers ;  above  are  the  provincial  synods, 
with  the  metropoUtan  bishops  and  their  consistories  ;  and  thus, 
altogether,  an  ecclesiastical  system  is  framed,  liberal  and  popular, 
with  an  abundant  infusion  of  lay  influence  and  ample  checks 
against  clerical  power ;  while  yet,  at  bottom,  the  rights  of  con- 
gregations in  the  calling  of  their  office-bearers  are  but  scantily 
and  very  inadequately  secured  by  a  sort  of  veiOy  with  reasons ; 
(Pp.  114  and  182  ;)  and  at  top,  the  king's  vetOy  without  reasons, 
on  whatever  is  done,  and  his  anxiously  reserved  jurisdiction  over 
the  actings  of  all  church  courts,  impart  to  the  whole  structure 
the  air  and  aspect  of  a  nation,  or  its  government,  manufacturing 
a  Church,  rather  than  that  of  a  Church,  as  a  directly  Divine  in- 
stitute, growing  up  in  a  nation.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  question  respecting  the  right  starting-point 
in  this  inquiry,  namely,  whether  a  Christian  congregation  or  a 
Christian  nation  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  elementary  idea  out  of 
which  a  Church  system  is  to  be  constructed  or  evolved  ? 

We  revert,  therefore,  to  what  we  said  before,  that  the  real 
point  at  issue,  as  raised  in  this  work  of  Bunsen's,  is  the  existence 
of  a  Christian  society  upon  earth,  distinct  from  all  the  other 
social  relations  of  family,  tribe,  nation  and  race,  and  yet  equally 
capable  with  them,  of  independent  government  and  law.  We  em- 
bracemost  cordially  Bunsen's  great  and  fundamental  Church  prin- 
ciples, of  individual  responsibility, — the  ministerial  commission, 
—the  common  brotherhood  of  all  believers, — and  the  obligation 
of  communities  and  their  rulers,  as  such,  to  own  and  obey  Christ 
as  their  King.  Or,  in  other  words,  adopting  his  philosophical 
analysis,  we  accept  his  two  antinomies,  his  two  sets  of  antagonist 
or  mutually  balancing  truths, — the  universal  priesthood  with  its 
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antinomy  of  a  standing  ministry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  catho- 
licity, with  its  antagonist  nationality  on  the  other.  But  if  we 
may  be  allowed  a  guess  in  so  high,  and  to  us,  so  dark  a  region 
of  transcendental  logic,  we  suspect  our  difference  from  Bunsen 
would  be  found  to  he  in  "  the  superior  unity,"  to  which  one  or 
both  of  these  antinomies  must  be  reduced.*  In  Bunsen,  this  "  su- 
perior unity,"  is  very  much  ideal,  being  what  he  calls  in  the  one 
case,  "  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  or  to  employ  the  theological 
term,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  divinely-ordained  sphere  and  con- 
dition of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  progress,"  (P.  35,)  and  in  the 
other,  "  the  christian  polity,  as  the  divinely-appointed  means  for 
the  advance  of  that  kingdom  in  which  reign  goodness  and  truth.'* 
(P.  47.)  We  are  mistaken  if  we  have  not  here  the  very  idea  of 
tlie  Church,  as  elsewhere  defined,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted^ 
in  its  twofold  character  of  "  a  spiritual  personality,"  and  "  an 
institution."  With  Bunsen,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church,  thus 
defined,  is  rather  a  formula  than  a  fact,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  pre- 
sent and  practical  arrangements  are  concerned.  We,  on  th^ 
contrary,  would  introduce  here  as  a  reality  the  Divine  institute 
of  the  Christian  society,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  brought  in 
by  that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  which,  breaking  up  the  old 
nationality  of  Judaism,  prepares  the  way  for  yet  greater  glory ; 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  this  distinct  and  tangible  reality 
will  serve  as  the  "  superior  unity"  of  both  "  antinomies,"  as  well, 
at  least,  as  Bunsen's  more  indefinite  idea  of  the  "  moral  order 
of  the  world,"  and  "  the  Christian  polity."  In  other  words, 
give  us,  we  say,  the  actual  fellowship  of  the  saints,  in  the  organ- 
ized body  or  community  of  professmg  Christians,  that  is,  ele- 
mentarily, in  the  congregation  associated  together  for  worship, 
edification  and  action,  and  we  have  precisely  what  is  wanted  to 
harmonize  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  with  the  minis- 
try for  teaching  and  ruling ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  what  is 
equally  compatible  with  a  catholic  relation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  national  recognition  on  the  other.  In  short,  we  have  the 
Divine  institute  of  a  free,  spiritual,  independent  commonwealth, 

*  The  reader  may  be  the  better  here  for  one  brief  extract : — **  "Every  one^ 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  developed  by 
Kant,  has  at  any  rate  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  that  all  complete 
knowledge  depends  on  the  full  recognition  of  such  antithetical  propositions  or  arUi' 
nomies,  as  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of  thought,  and  demanded  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  realization  of  ideas.  We  must  regard,  however,  as  of  no  less 
importance  the  second  law  established  by  German  philosophv,  which  teaches  us 
that  these  antinomies  always  spring  from  a  single  idea ;  and  that  Uiis  idea  con- 
tains the  superior  unity  of  that  truth,  which  is  presented  b^  the  antinomies  in  a 
divided  form.  By  the  recognition  of  this  unity,  the  antinomies  of  the  understand- 
ing lose  their  appearance  of  absolute  antagonism,  appear  as  correlatives  mutually 
limitiug  each  other,  and  thus  only  receive  their  right  meaning  and  disclose  their 
fuU  truth."— .Bunsen,  pp.  34,  36. 
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self-governed  under  Christ  and  according  to  His  word,  which, 
challenging  for  all  its  members  liberty  in  the  realm  of  lofty 
thought,  and  providing  the  means  of  order  and  activity  in  the 
walk  of  holy  love,  reftises  to  own  authority  or  jurisdiction  based 
on  any  relation  beyond  itself;  while  yet,  gracefully  fitting  into  all 
the  other  fellowsmps  of  men,  it  harmonizes  the  rights  of  home, 
of  country,  and  of  the  race  at  large,  not  disdaining  the  sanction 
of  their  acknowledgment  of  its  worth,  as  it  gives  the  weight  of 
its  own  sanction  to  them;  and  thus,  distinct  but  not  opposed, — se- 
parate yet  stiU  allied, — the  Church,  as  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
gathering  His  subjects  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  tnis  world,  stands 
prepared,  indeed,  to  brave  them,  but  more  ready  to  bless; 
mediating,  in  truth,  between  that  universal  humanity,  which, 
except  in  this  embodied  Christianity,  has  no  valid  or  articulate 
voice,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  all  the  sectional  and  frag- 
mentary interests  of  which  the  social  framework  at  present  is 
composed. 

We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  relinquish  this  Protestant 
belief  in  a  spiritual  republic,  separate,  in  things  sacred,  from  all 
ordinary  civil  rule,  either  for  Arnold's  theory  oi  a  Christian  State, 
or  for  Bunsen's  refinement  of  that  theory,  in  his  ideal  of  a 
National  Church.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  critical  times  in  which  we  live  make  the  Reformation- 
doctrine  of  a  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  more 
and  more  precious ;  and  anticipating,  as  we  can  hardly  fail  to  do, 
the  tumultuous  agitation  of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  when 
the  winds  of  judgment  are  let  loose, — the  winds,  already  shaking 
all  things, — the  opposing  forces  of  arbitrary  power  and  lawless 
anarchy, — tyranny  and  fierce  democracy, — papal  supremacy  and 
atheistic  madness ; — observing  the  passions  ready  to  prey  upon 
mankind,  making  every  form  and  kind  of  government  subservient 
to  their  aim; — we  cling  to  this  tenet  of  a  divinely-instituted 
society,  not  meddling  with  states  and  nations,  and  claiming,  by 
Divine  right,  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  them,  as  what  may  prove 
an  ark,  if  not  a  stronghold,  when  the  floods  come.  It  was  very 
natural  for  Arnold,  looking  merely  to  the  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  Tractarian  clergy,  to  grasp  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
as  a  god-send.  It  is  still  more  natural  that  Bunsen,  the  liberal 
and  Teamed  minister  of  the  most  enlightened  of  European 
Sovereigns, — ^his  adviser,  too,  in  comprehensive  reforms,  both  of 
Church  and  State, — should  cast  the  halo  of  a  sublime  specula- 
tion, like  another  Plato  in  his  republic,  over  the  as  yet  ill-jointed 
woricmanship  of  his  country's  king-made  Constitution.  He  may 
be  excused  for  desiderating  the  soldering  influence  of  an  Anglican 
alliance  and  a  quasi-Anglican  episcopacy,  to  consolidate  the 
Church-union  to  which  Royal  Authority  stands  pledged.    But 
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for  our  part,  we  still  prefer,  and  as  the  combat  thickens  are  likely 
more  and  more  to  prefer,  "  the  separation  of  the  Spiritual  and 
and  the  Natural,"  mediaeval  though  it  may  be,  yet  not  quite  in 
a  mediaeval  sense, — to  "  the  interpenetration  of  these,"  in  which 
our  sanguine  friend  hopes  to  see  "  that  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition, and  that  true  perfection,  which  are  indeed  well  pleasing 
to  God."— (P.  61.)* 

Still,  it  is  a  splendid  model  that  these  men  of  high  and  sancti- 
fied intellect  bring  before  us  ;  and  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 
saying  that  it  is  never,  as  to  its  essential  spirit,  to  be  realized.  We 
have  got,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  study  of  their  works,  a  nearer 
approximation  than  we  had  before  to  the  full  meaning  of  such 
texts  as  that  in  the  Revelation  (ch,  xi.  15)  : — "And  the  sevetith 
angel  sounded  :  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever ;" — and  we  might  be  tempted  to  launch  forth  on  this  wide 
ocean  of  the  unfulfilled  in  prophecy,  and  paint  the  Church  of  the 
Future  in  millennial  times.  With  some  important  modifications, 
we  might  takeBunsen's  sketch  as  ourground-*work ;  only  merging, 
perhaps,  the  State,  more  than  he  does,  in  the  Church,  and  stul 
making  the  congregation,  not  the  bishop,  the  leading  and  guiding 
element  throughout.  But  it  would  be  unsuitable  and  unseason- 
able. Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  put  in  this  cavpat,  that 
we  may  not  be  supposed  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  simple 
unity  of  the  edifice  wnich  seems  to  crown  the  heights  of  the  new 
city  of  the  Lord,  as  it  expands  its  fair  form  and  develops  its  per- 
fect outline  to  the  eye  of  expectant  faith. 

We  feel  that  our  readers  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the 
very  defective  sketch  we  have  given  of  this  most  remarkable 
book ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  plead  as  our 
apology  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in  assuring  ourselves  in  many 
instances  that  we  had  thoroughly  mastered  its  meaning.  Even 
now,  we  are  far  from  venturing  to  speak  dogmatically,  or  ex 
cathedrdy  on  what,  after  all,  may  be  our  misapprehension,  and 
not  Bunsen's  real  mind.  We  do  submit,  however,  that  his 
Treatise  labours  under  the  want  of  a  full,  clear,  and  explicit  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  question  with  which  it  chiefly  concerned  him 
to  grapple, — the  rather,  as  it  is  the  question  which  would  have 
brought  him  into  close  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  question,  Whether  Christ  and 

*  Bunsen's  jealousy  of  any  Church,  even  the  most  popular,  not  made  and  man- 
aged by  the  Supreme  National  power,  comes  out  strongly  in  one  place,  where  he 
indignantly  sets  aside  the  very  idea  of  the  government  <<haudiug  over" — ^"  the 
keys  of  Zion  "  which  "  Providence  has  placed  in  its  hands."  His  extreme  and 
almost  angry  Erastianism  is  worth  noticing.  (Pp.  199, 200.) 
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his  Apostles  meant  to  found  and  form  any  visible  organized  so- 
ciety or  societies,  upon  earth,  distinct  from  the  other  relationships 
of  common  life  I  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  ?  how  constituted  and 
governed?  and  with  what  bearing  upon  these  other  fellowships 
of  men  I  There  is  a  great  omission,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the 
book;  a  great  gap  or  gulf  between  the  generalities  of  his  a 
priori  Church-theory,  and  the  practical  detSls  of  his  a  posteriori 
Church-constitution ;  the  former  drawn  very  much  from  abstract 
reasoning  in  the  region  of  the  universal,  the  absolute,  the  ideal ; — 
the  latter,  again,  moulded  in  a  most  business-like  and  matter-of- 
fect  style,  on  the  mere  commonplace  of  the  actual,  as  it  happens 
to  exist  in  Prussia.  In  the  former,  we  seem  to  see  the  philoso- 
pher, ranging  through  the  highest  sphere  of  the  transcendental 
metaphysics,  and  adjusting  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter, 
soul  and  body,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural :  in  the  latter,  again, 
we  find  the  statesman,  applying  himself  in  downright  earnest  to 
things  as  they  are,  and  with  sound  practical  sagacity  seeking  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  the  Christian  in  both  departments 
—the  Christian  of  the  best  stamp  and  mould, — the  Christian 
philosopher  and  the  Christian  statesman.  It  is  in  the  purest 
light  of  the  Gospel  that  he  speculates  ;  it  is  in  the  truest  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  that  he  would  reform.  And  therefore,  all  the  more, 
we  long  to  meet  with  him,  if  not  as  the  Christian  divine,  yet  at 
least  as  the  Christian  student ;  not  polemical,  but  merely  bibli- 
cal, in  the  path  of  an  intelligent  scriptural  inquiry,  to  see  if  this 
Church-theory  we  search  for  may  not  be  found  somewhere  else 
than  either  in  the  formulas  of  German  science,  or  in  the  amended 
framework  of  German  synods.  It  would  be  indeed  worth  while 
to  await  the  result  of  a  mind  like  Bunsen's,  large  and  lofty  in 
speculation,  shrewd  and  sensible  in  practical  life,  equally  at  home 
in  the  regions  of  thought  and  action,  examining  the  apostolic 
writings  simply  as  a  historian  and  a  critic,  and  telling  us  what 
trace  he  finds  of  a  social  institute  contemplated  and  commenced, 
such  as,  however  it  may  harmonize  with  other  earthly  institutes, 
can  scarcely  be  identified  with,  or  merged  in,  or  subjected  to  any 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  we  again  complain  of  a  hiatus^  vakle  de- 
jlendus.  From  his  antinomies  or  antagonisms  of  the  universal 
priesthood  versus  the  ministry,  and  catholicity  versus  nationality, 
or  in  other  words,  from  the  four  original  and  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  individual  responsibility,  standing  means  of  grace,  a 
catholic  unity,  and  a  national  conscience, — all  which  we  hold 
along  with  him, — he  proceeds  at  once  to  construct  his  Prussian 
beau-ideal  of  the  Church  of  the  Future ;  and  he  does  so  upon 
no  scriptural  rules  or  principles,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  solely 
upon  considerations  of  convenience  and  expediency ;  setting  up 
bishops  and  setting  down  courts,  at  his  mere  pleasure,  witn 
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crown  patronage  and  a  crown  primacy,  as  matters  of  course, — . 
all  without  any  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  any  attempt  to 
show  that  in  the  province  he  is  so  arbitrarily  fashioning  to  his  own 
mind,  the  Word  of  God  is  either  favourable,  or  neutral,  or  silent. 

It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  enter  upon  the  Scriptural  argu- 
ment ;  it  must  suffice  briefly  to  attempt  a  very  summary  state- 
ment of  the  question. 

In  Judaism  we  find,  confessedly,  a  national  religion  and  a 
national  Church, — a  religion,  however,  and  a  Church,  evidently 
not  fitted  to  be  universal.  For,  whatever  opening  there  was, 
under  that  economy,  for  proselytes  at  home  and  colonies  abroad, 
it  is  plain  that  the  economy  itself  was  limited,  local,  and  tempo- 
rary. Christianity,  therefore,  must  displace  and  dispossess 
Judaism,  before  the  commission  to  go  into  all  the  world  can  be 
issued  or  obeyed.  Hence,  catholicity,  or  universality,  is  the  lead- 
ing principle  and  law  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  But 
how  is  this  principle  practically  developed  and  followed  out?  Is 
it  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  organization  at  all  ?  or  is  it  by 
means  of  an  organization  so  simple  and  plastic,  so  free  from  all 
entanglements  of  time  and  place,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  every 
where  and  always  realized  ?  The  former  is  the  favourite  opinion 
of  those  who  wish  to  have  all  ecclesiastical  constitutions  regarded 
as  mere  matters  of  human  arrangement.  They  are  fond  of  tell-' 
ing  us  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  laid  down  no  precise  rules 
of  order,  discipline  and  government, — that  beyond  the  barest 
possible  intimation,  that  as  there  is  a  Gospel  to  be  preached, 
there  must  be  men  to  preach  it,  and  as  there  are  ordinances  to 
be  dispensed,  there  must  be  men  to  dispense  them,  all  is  left  un- 
regulated and  undefined, — and  therefore,  that  societies,  states 
and  kingdoms,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  dis- 
cretion in  fixing  how  these  men  are  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart ; 
how  many  orders  of  them  there  are  to  be ;  what  rules  they  are  to 
follow;  and  generally,  how  the  whole  machinery  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  their  ministry  is  to  be  made  and  worked.  The  opposite 
doctrine  admits,  that  as  minute  and  martinet  regulations  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  New  Testament  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, it  being  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  to  aeal  with  general  prin- 
ciples, not  with  points  and  details, — so  a  precise  ritual  and  a 
finished  hierarchy  are  not  among  the  Lord's  gifts  to  His  people. 
It  admits,  also,  that  in  applying  practically  such  hints  and  in- 
cidental directions  as  may  be  gathered  out  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  where,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  books,  they  occur 
not  as  dogmatical  enactments,  but  as  historical  and,  as  it  were, 
conversational  allusions,  much  room  is  left  for  a  sound  sense  and 
judgment,  preferring  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  the  substance  to 
the  form.    But  yet,  it  maintains  that  any  number  of  Christian 
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men  setting  themselves  to  study  these  inspired  writings,  to  rea- 
son concerning  them,  and  to  draw  out  of  them  their  Master's 
mind,  would  oLscover,  not  only  that  an  organized  society  or  so- 
cieties most  be  instituted,  but  still  farther,  that  as  to  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  such  as  the  classes  and  kinds  of  office-bearers, 
the  nature  and  limits  of  their  respective  functions,  the  manner 
of  their  appointment,  the  mutual  relations  of  governors  and  the 
governed,  teachers  and  the  taught,  and  the  order  of  admitting  and 
excluding  members,  and  directing  and  superintending  affairs, — 
the  elements  of  a  clearly-defined  polity  are  to  be  found  in  these 
early  and  authentic  records.     Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  remark,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  that  as  if  by  a  Divine  adaptation  be- 
forehand, expiring  Judaism  had  two  children  in  her  womb, — 
two  systems  in  her  bosom, — the  temple  economy,  sacerdotal  and 
ritual,  autocratic,  exclusive,  burdensome, — and  the  synagogue 
worship  and  fellowship, — ministerial  and  liberal, — ^with  means  of 
edification,  and  the  germs  at  least  of  self-government  and  united 
action ; — and  it  seems  plainly  deducible  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  Christianity,  in  rejecting  the  former  of 
these  systems,  accepted,  sanctioned  and  consolidated  the  latter. 

Thus  far  iJie  question  is  stated  in  one  of  its  aspects :  but  it 
may  be  viewed  in  another  light,  somewhat  more  general.  Thus 
the  opinion  of  Arnold  as  to  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is  to 
leaven  human  nature  and  human  life, — and  if  we  understand 
him  rightly,  that  of  Bunsen  also, — would  seem  to  be  something 
like  this.  The  Gospel,  taking  possession  of  a  man,  makes  him  a 
priest  of  God.  Henceforth  all  his  actions,  of  whatever  kind,  in 
all  departments  of  his  life,  whether  his  inner  or  his  outer  life, — 
his  acts  of  common  business  and  intercourse  on  earth  as  well  as 
his  acts  of  direct  communion  with  Heaven,  become  priestly  acts, 
— acts  of  self-sacrifice, — the  presenting  of  himself  as  a  continual 
thank-offering  to  God.  There  is  no  distinction,  therefore,  in 
his  judgment,  between  things  common  and  holy,  things  secular 
ancl  spiritual :  all  are  to  him  equally  sacred. 

Now,  even  as  regards  the  individual,  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  this  is  either  a  pious  truism  or  a  mystical  paradox ; 
it  either  means  nothing  to  tne  present  purpose,  or  else  it  means 
a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is  a  truism  if  it  mean  merely  that  the 
devout  spirit  in  which  they  are  done  consecrates  a  Christian's 
commonest  actions,  and  maJkes  them  part  of  his  service  of  God  ; 
but  if  it  be  pushed  further  and  made  to  mean  that  spiritual  and 
secular  things  become,  or  are  to  be  considered  as  becoming 
really  homogeneous,  so  that  secret  devotion  and  a  visit  to  a 
fiiend  are  to  be  in  the  believer  actions  of  the  same  kind,  then 
we  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  predict  that  one  of  two 
things  must  happen — either  all  prayer  will  be  merged  in  busi- 
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iiess,  or  all  business  in  prayer.  Special  offices  of  religion  will 
seem  to  be  needless  when  the  livelong  clay  is  itself  one  con- 
tinued round  of  worship,  or  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  recoil  or 
reaction  from  that  extreme,  earthly  duties  and  interruptions  will 
be  felt  as  incompatible  with  what  should  be  an  unbroken  hea- 
venly frame,  or  a  prolonged  closet  exercise  "  from  morn  to  eve, 
from  eve  to  dewy  mom ;"  and  so  this  refinement  of  amalgamat- 
ing or  identifying  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  that  looks  at  first 
sight  so  pious  and  so  practical,  will  end  in  there  being  either  no 
piety  but  practice,  or  little  practice  but  piety :  it  will  infallibly 
produce  either  latitudinarianism  or  fanaticism, — either  habitual 
apathy  and  indifference,  or  the  rapturous  quietism  of  Madame 
Guion  and  the  Mystics.  Even  as  regards  the  individual  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  we  hold  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
secular  to  be  a  vahd  one,  and  one  which,  for  the  sound  health 
of  the  soul,  it  is  essential  to  keep  up. 

But  to  return  to  the  analogy  which  our  friends  would  seem 
to  trace  between  the  individual  Christian  and  the  social  body 
becoming  Christian, — as  the  Gospel  takes  possession  of  a  man, 
so  it  does  of  a  community, — a  nation, — and  immediately  all  na- 
tional acts  must  become  religious.  The  nation,  as  such,  in  its 
national  capacity,  and  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  its  nar 
tional  administration,  begins,  like  the  individual,  to  do  every 
thing  as  for  Christ.  And  here  it  has  to  consider  what  things 
are  to  be  done,  and  how  they  may  best  be  done.  For  con- 
venience, the  different  things  to  be  done  may  be  divided  into 
different  departments ;  and  as  the  nation  manages  its  legal,  its 
financial,  its  military  and  other  affairs,  by  distinct  sets  of  func- 
tionaries, and  under  separate  systems  of  action  and  control,  so  it 
may  find  it  advisable  to  have  a  distinct  and  separate  branch  of 
agency  and  government  for  matters  relating  to  the  Christian 
ministry, — to  schools  and  churches  and  other  means  of  Christian 
worship,  edification  and  benevolence.  This  we  regard  as  the 
full  amount  of  what  Bunsen  intends  to  say  in  a  passage  which 
seems,  at  first  sight,  strongly  to  recognise  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  civil : — 

"  We  wish  the  body  politic,  the  national  life,  to  comprise  things 
divine  and  human  ;  but  we  think  at  the  same  time,  that  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  a  state^  by  its  parliaments  and  by  its 
synods  respectively,  are  two  different  streams  of  the  one  national  life, 
and  that  the  purity  of  those  streams,  and  the  healthfulness  of  this  life 
will  be  best  insured  by  their  complete  separation.  An  evangelical 
Church  polity  is  accordingly  in  our  opinion  nothing  but  one  side  of 
the  constitution  of  an  evangelical  state." — Bunsen,  p.  49. 

—For  this  is  really  no  greater  distinction  than  between  the  civil 
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and  the  military  services  in  the  same  commonwealth.  And  ac- 
cordingly, in  his  whole  delineation  of  the  Church  of  the  Future, 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  idea  but  this,  that  the  nation,  embracing 
Christianity,  resolves  to  have  a  department  for  worship  and  in- 
struction, as  well  as  one  for  dispensing  justice  between  man  and 
man,  both  of  them  being  such,  in  point  of  efficiency  and  liber- 
ality, as  becomes  a  free  people,  and  both  of  them  being  in  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  under  the  control  of  the  su- 
preme national  power. 

Now  the  question  just  comes  back  again,  in  reality,  to  this  :  has 
a  nation,  becoming  Christian,  to  make  its  own  Church,  or  does  it 
find  a  Church  already  made  ?  The  same  question,  in  substance, 
arises  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  Take  a  man  before  he  is  a 
Christian.  He  has  various  offices  and  functions  to  discharge, 
and  among  the  rest,  religious  duties  to  perform,  and  he  is  bound 
to  order  them  all  as  best  he  can,  according  to  the  light  of  nature 
and  conscience.  He  becomes  a  Christian  ;  and  he  must  now, 
therefore,  order  them  all  equally  and  alike,  according  to  the 
holier  principles  and  purer  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Here  Arnold 
would  stop.  But  the  real  point  yet  remains  behind.  Is  our 
Christian  man  left  to  apply  these  principles  and  precepts  to  the 
religious  department  of  his  life,  just  as  to  its  other  concerns,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  same  general  discretion,  and  under  the  same 
general  responsibility  ?  Or  does  he  enter  into  a  new  and  special 
relation  to  a  new  and  separate  society,  organized,  as  to  all  its 
leading  features,  and  instituted  by  Christ  ?  And  if  so,  what  are 
his  duties  and  privileges  in  reference  to  that  society?  And  it  is 
the  same  inquiry  exactly  that  meets  us  in  the  case  of  a  nation  as 
such,  like  an  individual,  supposed  to  become  Christian.  The  very 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  not  merely  to  own  the  general  obligation 
to  regulate  all  its  affairs, — Divine  worship  as  well  as  every  thing 
else, — by  the  standard  of  Christianity,  but  to  ascertain  if  there 
be  not  a  divinely-ordained  fellowship  as  well  as  a  divinely-taught 
faith,  to  be  recognised  by  it  as  a  distinct  and  independent  so- 
ciety, with  laws  and  officers  of  its  own,  and  an  exclusive  govern- 
ment and  discipline  which  no  authority  beyond  itself  can  touch. 
How  a  nation  ought  to  deal  with  that  society,  or  kingdom  of  God, 
— supposing  the  people  Christian  enough  to  discern  it, — whether, 
in  a  national  character,  the  community  ought  negatively  to 
tolerate  it  merely,  or  to  give  it  immunities  and  advantages  of  a 
more  positive  description,  is  altogether  another  matter.  What 
we  now  insist  upon  is,  that  in  tacitly  assuming  the  Christian 
nation,  (or  indeed  the  Christian  man,)  as  such,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  making  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  institute,  very  much  as 
it  is  intrusted  with  the  regulation  of  its  own  ]>olice,  and  in  alto- 
gether omitting  the  investigation  of  the  scrij)tural  argument  pn 
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this  subject,  Biinsen  is  open  to  the  charge  of  taking  for  granted 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved ;  and  his  work  labours  under  the 
defect  of  being,  after  all,  a  one-sided  view  of  the  momentous 
question  which  it  raises. 

It  is  the  question,  however,  which  will  largely  fill  men's  minds 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Apart  from  economical  re- 
forms and  improvements,  there  is  not  any  subject  more  engross- 
ing than  the  relation  between  Church  and  State.  And  the  sub- 
ject cannot  now  be  treated  superficially,  in  the  way  of  popular 
declamation  merely.  It  must  be  reduced  to  its  first  principles 
and  elements ;  and  the  very  foundation  of  men's  beliete  must  be 
searched  and  canvassed.  We  may  regret  this.  We  may  grudge 
the  diversion  of  thought  and  energy  from  the  work  of  direct 
assault  on  the  flagrant  palpable  abuses  of  the  present  Establish- 
ments, to  the  discussion  oi  abstract  and  abstruse  points  of  philo- 
sophical theology.  But  thus  it  has  ever  been.  Institutions 
which  a  timely  correction  of  enormous  evils  might  preserve,  force 
on,  by  their  refusal  or  delay  of  concession,  the  far  more  perilous 
agitation  of  the  original  laws  of  social  order,  whether  human  or 
Divine.  The  history  of  former  ages  might  furnish  abundant  il- 
lustration of  the  infatuation  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  so  natural 
a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  vested  interests  are  chal- 
lenged, to  cling  to  the  very  sores  and  tumours  of  the  body  whose 
breath  is  their  life,  that  they  go  on  opposing  every  cautious  appli- 
cation of  the  knife,  until  far  more  radical  treatment  begins  to  be 
talked  of  as  the  only  cure.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  generation 
preceding  the  Commonwealth,  statesmen  and  churchmen  alike 
failed  to  know  their  time  of  visitation ;  and  missing  repeated  op- 

f)ortunities  of  a  wise  practical  adjustment  of  afiairs,  both  in  Eng- 
and  and  in  Scotland,  compelled  the  raising  of  primary  questions 
of  right,  civil  and  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  such  as  argu- 
ment ultimately  proved  unable  to  settle.  It  is  no  happy  omen 
that  in  this  respect  there  should  be  so  many  points  of  correspon- 
dence between  these  days  and  our  own. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  reflecting  men,  whether  in 
sanguine  hope,  or  more  in  fear,  were  inclined  to  expect  some- 
thing "  new  under  the  sun."  The  curtain  had  fallen,  amid  the 
smoke  and  carnage  of  Waterloo,  on  a  series  of  scenes  wilder  than 
the  world  had  yet  seen,  at  least  in  the  modem  drama  of  its  his- 
tory :  and  what  the  next  act  might  disclose  became  matter  of 
speculation  and  inquiry.  The  wish,  or  the  apprehension,  being 
generally  father  to  the  thought,  minds  difierently  constituted 
and  influenced,  differed  very  widely  in  their  anticipations;  some 
looking  forward  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  in  a  golden  age 
of  pure  light  and  love — others,  again,  looking  out  for  storms ; 
all;  however,  on  the  alert  for  issues  strange  as  well  as  great.    At 
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last,  the  intervening  pause  having  been  relieved  by  such  brief 
and  startling  interludes  as  the  three-days'  revolutions  of  Paris 
and  Brussels,   with  Emancipation,  Eeform,  Chartism,  Eepeal, 
and  other   passing  feats  or  pageants, — the  serious  business  of 
the  stage  is  resumed,  and  the  curtain  slowly  rises.     But  instead 
of  noveltY,  it  is  the  old  story  to  be  acted  over  again ;  the  old 
weary  strife  of  polemics  to  be  resumed,  with  all  its  old  manoeuvres 
and  eccentric  jumble  of  spiritual  and  political  tactics ;  defunct 
parlies  start  into  life  again ;  and  Papist,  Presbyterian,  Prelatist, 
roritan,   Cavalier,  ana  Roundhead,  almost  in  the  very  guise 
they  wore  of  old,  begin  again  to  strut  or  fret  their  little  hour  as 
hefore*     It  would  seem  indeed  (to  escape  from  so  questionable  a 
figure)  as  if,  in  sober  earnest,  the  controversies,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  were  rather  adjourned  than  adjusted,  were  all  to 
he  taken  np  anew  ;  mixed  up,  perhaps,  with  some  little  novelty, 
through  the  modem  growth  of  infidelity  and  liberalism,  but  still 
destined  apparently,  as  of  old,  to  give  shape  and  colour  to  the 
movements  of  the  age.     Hence  the  deep  interest  of  such  specula- 
tions as  those  of  Bunsen,  as  well  as  of  such  historical  resurrec- 
tions as  Carlyle  has  achieved  for  Cromwell.    For  ourselves,  we 
would  fain  hope  that  between  philosophy,  with  her  searching  of 
firstprinciples,  and  history, — old  almanack  though  it  be, — teachmg 
by  examples,  the  Churches  and  Nations,  if  only  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  consult  also  the  Divine  Record,  might  be  more 
safely  and  peacefully  guided  into  a  better  haven  of  rest. 

Nor  is  it  in'elevant  to  these  thoughts  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
one  closing  extract  from  the  work  before  us, — an  extract  bearing 
upon  what,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing,  which  is  not  the  Church's 
polity,  but  her  educational  and  evangelical  home-missionaiy  work, 
—an  extract  that  would  have  wai'med  the  very  heart  of  him 
who  set  the  West  Port  experiment  agoing.  We  refer  to  Bun- 
sen's  view  of  the  manifold  evangelical  ministry: — 

"  In  the  pastoral  office  we  have  retained  the  parochial  system  of 
the  ancient  Church,  and  either  found  it  already  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  the  share  taken  by  the  elders  in  its  operations,  or  else  re- 
marked a  decided  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions as  well  as  of  their  pastors,  to  adopt  this  principle  into  the 
present  parochial  system.  We  have  observed  the  attempts  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  congregations,  to 
strengthen  the  body  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  preaching 
and  paAtond  assistants,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  zealous,  devoted, 
educated,  and  faithful  younger  men  to  supply  the  demand  thus  made. 
Bat,  in  considering  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  pastors  in  the  evan- 
gelical instruction  and  education  of  the  people,  we  have  met  with  a 
mighty  institution,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  the  17,000  schoolmasters 
who  stand  at  the  side  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  assist  them  in  the 
congregation.     *    *    ♦    Xbat  which  is  good  and  evangelical  in  the 
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system  of  the  Clergy-Church  is  still  to  be  found  in  it,  and  new  and 
vigorous  shoots  present  themselves  on  every  side,  and  manifest  a  life 
full  of  hope  for  the  future.  We  found  the  most  startling  and  import- 
ant signs  of  this  in  the  help  afforded  to  the  Church  in  her  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoners.  We  were  here  met  by  a  zealous 
company  of  men  and  women,  who  had  founded  institutions  of  helpful 
love,  for  the  reformation  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  homeless  and  orphan  children,  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  the  prisoner ;  we  were  met  by  operatives  full  of  faith,  and  by  a 
holy  band  of  deaconesses,  performing  the  works  of  the  merciful  sisters 
of  the  Clergy-Church,  without  vows,  in  the  full  freedom  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  the  might  of  free,  because  thankful,  love.  Now  every 
one  who  considers  the  way  in  which  the  diaconate  first  decayed  and 
died,  and  how  it  is  especially  wanting  in  the  Clergy-Clmrch,  because 
it  requires  for  its  free  development  the  full  communion  of  the  laity, 
and  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  priesthood,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  historical  significance  of  the  fact,  that  amongst  the 
vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Church-life  of  the  present  day,  the  diaconate 
is  the  most  distinctly  and  gloriously  prominent.  This  is  the  ministry  of 
love,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  Future, 
We  may  here  behold  coming  to  the  birth  the  new  element  of  that 
Church  of  the  Future,  whose  birth- throes  we  all  feel,  of  that  free 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  to  which  the  groaning  of  the  creature, 
and  the  ever  more  fearful  revelations  of  the  misery  of  mankind  are 
pointing.  Here  is  that  ministry  which  is  open  to  all ;  here  is  that  ap- 
proval of  our  faith  to  which  every  one  is  called  :  here  is  that  exercise 
of  the  priesthood  for  which  every  constitution  of  the  Church  gives 
liberty.  Here  is  that  centre  from  which  the  constitution  of  this 
Church  of  the  Future  must  proceed,  if  it  is  to  be  pai'taker  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  life." — Bunsen,  pp.  202-205. 

All  hail  to  such  a  Church  of  the  Future  !  The  world  yearns 
for  it ;  creation  groans  for  it.  Society  is  sick  at  heart ;  sick  of  sore 
maladies  which  politics  can  scarcely  cure  ;  sick  of  many  empirics 
and  few  physicians.  And  Christ's  Church  alone  has  the  panacea 
— the  universal  cure.  Deacons  and  Deaconesses,  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Charity, — with  Christ's  love  in  their  hearts  and  no 
Pope's  yoke  on  their  necks — Priests  and  Priestesses,  self-devoted 
to  the  High  Priest's  own  work  of  going  about  to  do  good — such 
is  the  ministry  the  age,  and  the  Church,  and  the  world  all  de- 
mand. Otherwise,  Churches  are  self-consuming  ;  light  and  life 
go  out  in  a  cold  vacuum.  Pastors,  Elders,  Deacons,  School- 
masters, People,  eat  in  on  themselves  and  on  one  another. 
Forms  of  polity  and  worship  stand ;  rights  of  rule  and  rights  of 
choice  are  balanced ;  but  love  dies  ;  and  with  love  all  peace  and 
joy.  An  earnest,  outgoing  ministry,  in  all  who  are  the  Lord's 
— in  Dorcas  as  in  Paul — is  the  grand  want  of  the  times.  What 
Church  will  realize  this  ?  That  is  the  Church  of  the  Future, 
Bunson,  Arnold,  Vinet,  Chalmers,  all  are  one  here.  For,  at  the 
last,  intellect;  Imumnitv,  piety,  arc  ahvajs  one. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Storia  delle  Compagnie  di  Ventura  in  Italia;  di 
Ercole  Ricotti.  Tlie  History  of  the  Bands  of  Free  Adven- 
turers in  Italy.  By  Hercules  Kicotti.  4  vols.  8vo.  Turin, 
1844—1846. 

2.  Biografle  dei  Capitani  Venturieri  deW  Umbria ;  da  Ariodante 
Fabretti.  The  Lives  of  the  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies 
in  Central  Italy.  By  Ariodante  Fabretti.  Post  8vo. 
3  vols.     Montepulciano,  1842 — 1846.     {Not  complete.) 

Herb  are  two  contemporaneous  works  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  portion  of  Italy's  mediaeval  history — welcome 
both,  and  welcome  all !    For  may  it  not  be  deemed  an  indication 
that,  where  the  harvest  is  so  very  large,  the  workmen  must  be 
far  from  few,  w^hen  two  are  found  disputing  the  tillage  of  the 
same  spot  in  the  common  harvest-field  ?      We  hail  the  omen. 
Not  that  it  is  the  first  fact  that  has  directed  our  attention  to  the 
change  that  the  last  few  years  have  produced  in  this  respect  in 
Italy.    Nor  is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  circumstance.     The  truth  is,  that, 
despite  all  that  might  be  said  of  her  still  lamentable  condition — 
despite  the  many  and  various  obstacles  which  render  her  pro- 
gress apparently  almost  hopeless — Italy  is  progressing.   Railways 
and  steamboats  have,  with  their  beneficent  and  irresistible  ties, 
bound  her  to  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  and  she  cannot 
choose  but  be  dragged  forward  in  their  wake.     The  signs  and 
evidences  of  this  progress,  though  still  far  less  striking,  perhaps,  to 
an  English  or  Frencn  observer  than  the  more  obvious  tokens  of 
her  past  lethargy  and  present  comparative  barbarism,  are  yet 
many  and  unmistakable  enough  to  those  who  know  her  well. 
One  of  these  is  the  daily  increasing  movement,  life,  and  vital 
energy  of  her  literature.     It  is  true  that  the  observer  who  should 
turn  to  the  yearly  volume  of  the  "  Bibliografia  Italiana,"  published 
by  Stella  of  Milan,  with  a  view  to  estimate  from  its  list  of  every 
book  printed  in  Italy  the  condition  of  Italian  literature,  would  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  translations 
from  the   English,  French,   and  German,  to  the  entire  mass. 
It  is  so  remarkable  as  to  constitute  a  confession  of  native  poverty 
most  humiliating  to  every  worthy  citizen  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Peninsula.     But  it  is  something  that  translations  are  called 
for.    Where  there  are  readers  there  will  not  long  be  wanting  wri- 
ters to  supply  their  wants.  "  Sint  Meccenates  non  deerunt  MaronesJ* 
And  the  aoundance  of  translations  published  in  Italy  is  an  evi- 
dence that  a  reading  public — the  only  Maecenas  that  can  call  a 
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healthy  literature  into  existence — is  beginning  to  grow  up  there. 
This  is  something.  But  it  is  more  that  the  works  selected  for 
translation  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  to  do  credit  to  the 
demand  of  Italian  readers.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  transla- 
tions to  original  works  is  gradually  decreasing.  And  despite 
the  many  grievous  obstacles  opposed  to  the  activity  of  Italian  in- 
tellect, there  is  enough  to  show  that  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge  thought  is  at  least  awake. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  have  formed  their  estimate  of  Italian 
literature  from  an  acquaintance  with  it  during  its  latest  previous 
period  of  activity,  may  well  object  that  the  abundance  of  publi- 
cation has  been,  in  Italy  at  least,  no  evidence  of  awakened  intel- 
lect. The  remembrance  of  the  lamentable  mob  of  dilettanti 
sonnetteers,  academic  inditers  of  epithalamic  canzonets,  spruce 
drawing-room  poet-priestUngs,  and  word-catching  polemical  com- 
mentators, may  well  excuse  those  who  have  looked  into  the  Italian 
literature  of  some  sixty  years  since,  for  regarding  the  fertiUty  of 
the  Italian  press  as  no  proof  of  its  worth.  But  the  very  fact  that 
such  things  were,  joined  to  the  consideration  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  literature  in  the  Peninsula  at  present,  is  a  ground 
of  satisfaction.  The  change  which  has  been  silendy  operated  in 
the  popular  mind  since  that  day  must  be  immense.  Effete  senility 
has  died,  and  vigorous  youth  has  grown  up  in  its  stead — ^youth, 
active,  hopeful,  aspiring,  growing,  as  youth  should  be ;  but  at 
the  same  time  imitative,  frequently  jejune,  occasionally  presump- 
tuous, and  not  seldom  mistaken,  as  youth  must  ever  be. 

The  two  works  whose  titles  the  reader  has  seen  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  will  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
one  or  two  faults  of  an  opposite  nature  to  each  other,  which  beset 
the  literature  of  Young  Italy,  while  the  subject  of  them  furnishes 
a  good  specimen  of  the  leading  tendency  of  Italian  mind  at  the 
present  day,  and  will  at  the  same  time  afford  our  readers  some 
glimpses  of  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  page  of  mediaeval 
history. 

It  is  the  story  of  Italian  warfare  and  adventure  in  that  mira- 
cidous  fifteenth  century — those  strange,  pregnant,  fateful,  many- 
coloured  times; — almost  as  strange,  pregnant,  fateful,  and  many- 
coloured  as  those  of  this  our  nineteenth  century  !  But  what  a 
mad  topsy-turvy  world  it  was  in  those  days  I  Not  a  mernr 
world  or  good  old  times,  as  the  cant  goes — not  at  all.  Very  much 
otherwise.  Most  sick  and  sorry  times — an  exceedingly  disagree- 
able and  very  uncomfortable  world  was  it  in  that  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Picturesque  ?  Ay,  truly,  lady ;  and  very  pleasant — ^to  read 
of,  as  stretched  on  a  chaise  longice  in  a  comfortable  drawing-room 
— ^you,  the  mistress  perhaps  of  a  little  suburban  residence,  enjoy  a 
tsecurity,  elegance,  and  comfort  which  might  well  excite  the  envy  of 
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the  noble  chatelaines  of  those  '^good  old  times. ^^    Good-for-nothing 
times  t  Nay,  not  so  either,  fair  reader.    Those  poor  old  days  with 
their  unrighted  wrongs,  their  struggling,  their  working,  their  striv- 
ing, and  their  suffering,  were  good  for  much.   Very  good  for  the 
snpply  of  brilliant  materials  for  the  motley  kaleidoscope  history- 
pictures  of  ^^  graphic  "  historical  romance  writers.     Good,  also,  it 
may  be,  for  other  purposes  ;  and  among  them,  for  preparing  tl:e 
advent  and  the  glory  and  the  wellbeing  of  our  highly-improved 
nineteenth  century  selves.     Let  us  not  then  judge  too  severely 
that  poor  old  dead  century,  though  its  story  do  lead  us  to  scout, 
with  infinite  self-gratulation,  the  "  good-old  times  "  theory.    Let 
us  remember  our  obhgations  to  it,  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  owe 
a  dmilar  duty  to  that  five-and-twentieth  century,  in  whose  eyes 
we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  seem  as  deserving  of  blame  and  pity. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Italy  was  covered 
thickly  with  a  vast  number  of  communities — Communi,     Some 
were  fiiir  cities,  some  thriving  towns,  some  ambitious  townlets. 
But  all  were  Communi.     And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  all  the  value, 
force,  and  sweetness  of  the  term  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had  just 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  their  necks  from  the  yoke  of  their  feudal 
tyrants.      Healthy,  vigorous,  active,  boisterous,   high-spirited, 
noisy,  unruly,  but  withal  promising  youngsters  were  these  youth- 
M  communities.     Though  grown  too  big  and  too  strong  for  the 
power  of  their  domestic  oppressors,  they  were  not  altogetner  their 
own  masters.     They  were  placed  under  the  tutelage,  for  the  most 
part,  of  two  pedagogues — ^the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  two 
worse  protectors  or  educators  could  not  be  found.     At  one  mo- 
ment abdicating  their  authority  altogether — in  the  next  suddenly 
resmning  it  with  violence,  passion,  and  tyranny ;  now  quarrelling 
with  each  other — now  again  encouraging  the  quarrels  of  their 
pnpils ;  they  contrived  to  inflict  on  them  all  the  apparently  incom- 
patible evils  of  improper  interference  and  neglect.     The  result, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  not  favourable  to  their  character 
or  wellbeing  in  any  way. 

Among  other  consequences  of  their  position  and  circumstances, 
were  perpetual  never-ending  quarrels  among  themselves.  They 
were  absolutely  never  at  peace.  Warfare  became  their  chronic, 
and  had  got  to  be  considered  their  normal  state.  Each  statelet 
bitterly  hated  its  neighbours,  and  thought  that  patriotism  con- 
sisted in  doing  so.  Each  had  also,  to  complicate  its  quarrels  and 
render  an  interval  of  peace  absolutely  impossible,  its  internal 
discords — its  two  parties  alternately  conquering  and  conquered, 
alternately  banished  and  banisher ; — for  tnese  internal  feucts  were 
carried  on  by  the  Italian  cities  much  on  the  principle  (W  the 
schoolboy^s  game  called  "prisoner's  base."  It  is  a  continual 
ousting  of  the  party  in  by  the  party  out.     And  this  ousting,  it 
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must  be  remembered,  was  a  literal  and  coi'poreal  ousting  from 
house  and  home,  goods  and  chattels,  kith  and  kindred.  The  un- 
successful party,  the  '^ fuoruscitej^  who  bear  so  large  a  part  in 
the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy,  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world 
utterly  destitute,  and  without  other  hope  than  that  of  being  able 
by  force  of  arms,  and  probably  with  the  assistance  of  some  neigh- 
bouring hostile  city,  to  reenter  their  country,  L  e.  their  city,  and 
inflict  a  similar  lot  upon  their  opponents. 

Thus  there  were  constantly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try a  vast  number  of  reckless,  desperate  men,  living  how  they 
could,  and  ready  at  any  moment  for  any  desperate  venture, 
and  dreading  nothing  but  that  general  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  would  have  rendered  their  lot  absolutely  hopeless  beggary. 
The  main  and  ultimate  object  of  these  "  fuoruscite  "  was  alwaj's 
of  course  to  obtain  their  own  return  to  their  homes — to  the  high 
places  of  their  native  cities,  and  to  turn  out  the  opposite  party. 
But  the  mode  and  object  of  the  warfare  between  one  city  and 
another  was  remarkable  enough.  To  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  themselves,  was  almost  always 
the  sole  object.  And  the  injury  which  they  aimed  at  doing  seems 
always  to  have  stopped  short  of  destruction,  or  complete  conquest. 
To  triumph  over,  to  exult  over,  and  insult  the  rival  city — to 
humble  its  power  and  lower  its  pride — this  seems  to  haye 
been  the  end  and  aim  of  these  perpetual  wars.  Indeed,  had  it 
been  otherwise — had  the  vanquished  been  finally  and  completely 
conquered  and  brought  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  the 
state  of  things  whicn  we  have  attempted  to  dercribe  could  not 
have  lasted  as  it  did.  But  no  war  ever  so  disabled  the  vanquished 
party  as  to  prevent  their  being  perfectly  ready  to  begin  the  con- 
test again  the  next  spring.  The  idea  of  so  conquering  a  city  as 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  permanently  add  it  to  the  dominions 
of  the  conqueror,  was  the  product  of  a  later  period. 

And  it  is  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  amid  such  a  state  of 
things,  amid  such  frequent  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  human 
labour,  and  such  universal  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  arts 
of  peace  did  not  perish — that  on  the  contrary  they  grew  and  flou- 
rished. But  it  is  not  the  only  instance  "  where  grew  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace"  side  by  side.  And  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
phenomenon  is  possible,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  invincible 
elasticity  and  energy  of  a  free  people.  The  most  disorderly  move- 
ment, the  most  undisciplined  confusion,  may  retard  the  progress 
of  civilization,  but  will  not  paralyze  it.  It  is  the  absence  of  all 
movement,  the  stagnation  of  despotism  which  can  alone  prevail 
to  pAduce  such  a  lethargy  of  mind  as  shall  wholly  contravene  the 
great  universal  law  of  progress.  Absence  of  movement  alone  in- 
dicates absence  of  life.   And  decay  follows  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
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sical  death.  So  civilization  gradually  advanced  among  these  tur- 
bulent and  warlike  communes,  and*  brought  wealth  and  luxury 
in  its  train. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  duringthe  thirteenth  centur3\ 
The  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  saw  an  important  and  per- 
nicious change.    The  imperial  arms,  which  ever  jfrom  time  to  time 
crossed  theAlpsanddescendedinto  Italy  like  the  periodical  overflow 
of  some  disastrous  torrent,  had  brought  into  the  Peninsula  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  had  on  retiring  left  them  there — the 
noxious  and  unwholesome  deposit  of  the  subsiding  waters.    These 
m«i  were  ready  to  lend  their  swords  to  any  of  the  parties  in  any 
of  the  thousand  quarrels  ever  rife  throughout  the  country,  and 
thus  hired  foreign  soldiers  began  to  appear  among  the  citizen- 
ranks  of  the  Communes.     War  was  no  longer  the  same  thing ; 
and  the  result  which  very  rapidly  followed  was,  that  the  quarrels  of 
the  dties  among  themselves,  or  their  defence  against  either  Pope, 
Emperor,  or  their  own  "fuoruscite,"  was  committed  entirely  to  the 
hands  of  mercenaries ; — for  the  good  citizens  soon  found  that 
fighting  with  these  professional  soldiers  was  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  fighting  with  their  countrymen  of  the  next  city.     They 
would  "  have  seen  them  damned,  ere  they  would  fight  with  them, 
an'  they  had  known  they  had  been  so  cunning  of  fence."  But  the 
difference  was  great  in  various  ways.    Not  only  were  the  citizens, 
warlike  and  used  to  handle  weapons  as  they  were,  very  unequally 
matched   against  the  practised  skill  and  hardihood  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  but  they  not  unreasonably  began  to  consider  that 
the  wager  of  life  ag*ainst  life  was  by  no  means  fair-play  between 
themselves  and  the  mercenaries,     "  Shall  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  wife  and  children,  house  and  home,  goods  and  chattels,"  rea- 
soned the  worthy  burghers,  "  be  staked  against  that  of  a  reckless 
adventurer,  who  sells  his  at  the  rate  of  ten  florins  a-month  ?" 
Then,  again,  in  these  feuds  of  city  against  city,  it  was  never  the 
object  of  the  conqueror  to  kill,  but  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  exacting  a  ransom  for  each — which, 
where  citizens  fought  against  citizens,  and  the  prisoners  taken 
were  men  of  substance,  was  always  paid — and  well  paid.     "  But 
what  to  do  with  the  unprofitable  carcass  of  a  foreign  man-at- 
arms,"  argued  the  citizens ;  "  what  is  he  worth,  when  one  has 
caught  him  ?     His  horse  and  arms  are  all  he  has  in  the  world. 
He  is  good  for  nothing.    Out  on  such  unprofitable  fighting !" 

So  me  employment  of  mercenaries  rapidly  became  universal. 
Each  wealthy  Commune — and  they  were  all  more  or  less  so — found 
it  far  more  expedient,  when  threatened  by  the  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  their  enemies,  to  hire  other  adventurers  to  oppose  them, 
than  to  take  the  field  themselves,  A  complete  revolution  in  the 
warfare  of  Italy  was  thus  effected  ini  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
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And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  farther  a  nation  is  from 
civilization  the  more  completely  does  its  military  condition  ex- 
press its  entire  condition,  as  Signor  Eicotti  well  remarks  in  his 
introduction,  (vol.  i.^  p.  xviii.,)  it  will  be  readily  conceived  how 
important  a  revolution  it  was.  This  change  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  consummated  about  the  end  of  the  thhteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  dynasty  of  the  "  Venturieri "  to  have  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth — dynasty  it  may  indeed  be  termed  ad- 
visedly, for  the  country  was  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria  entirely 
in  their  hands.  This  period  of  two  centuries  may  however 
be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  adventurer  companies  were  for  the  most  part  foreigners, 
both  men  and  leaders,  and  during  the  second  chiefly  Italians. 
To  these  two  centuries,  then,  the  history  of  the  "  Free  Com- 

{►anies  " — "  Venturieri " — "  Compagnie  di  Ventura  "  —  "  Free 
jances" — or  by  whatever  other  names  they  are  designated,  is  con- 
fined. But  Signor  Eicotti  takes  a  wider  range,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  following  extract,  which  we  cite  at  length,  not  only 
as  containing  the  plan  of  the  work,  but  as  affording  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  style  of  writing  on  which  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks:— 

"  In  Italy,"  says  he,  ''  the  Free  Companies  were  for  two  centuries 
the  sole  military  force  of  the  country.  In  fact  at  the  very  moment,  as 
it  were,  of  their  appearance,  the  Communal  governments  began  to  de- 
cay, the  city  military  forces  became  extinct,  and  vast  dominions  were 
erected  on  the  ruins  caused  by  partizan  zeal.  Now  it  is  very  clear 
that  long  before  this  palpable  result  could  have  been  entirely  pro- 
duced, a  certain  time  must  have  elapsed,  during  which  faint  beginnings 
only  of  the  Companies  were  visible,  and  the  decline  of  the  Communes 
was  scarcely  sensible.  And  to  that  period  must  the  researches  of  those 
go  back,  who  would  discover  the  part  really  due  to  the  mercenary 
bands  in  the  revolution  then  produced.  Thus  in  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  the  Companies  must  be  sought  the  solution  of  that  most  im- 
portant problem — the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Italian  Communes. 
*  *  *  And  so  also  with  regard  to  the  decadence  of  the 
Free  Companies.  For  in  truth  an  institution  which  has  for  two  cen- 
turies ruled  the  destinies  of  a  vast  country,  and  has  thrust  its  influence 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  its  citizens, 
cannot  vanish  in  a  moment  suddenly.  As  its  causes  are  manifold 
and  of  long  date,  so  also  are  its  consequences.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
in  the  very  threshold  of  this  part  of  our  labours,  to  fix  the  exact  epoch 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Companies ;  and  we  have  placed  it  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration  of  the  national  militia.  This  fixed,  two  modes  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  presented  themselves — ^inasmuch  as  some  of  the  traces 
left  by  the  Companies  were,  as  it  were,  material,  and  concerned  only 
the  art  and  practice  of  war ;  while  others  of  them  were  far  more  sub- 
tle, and  concerned  mankind  and  the  nation.    The  first  made  them** 
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selves  felt  in  Europe  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  conscription 
prevailing  at  the  present  day,  and  are  felt  even  yet  wherever  the  con- 
scription has  not  banished  sdl  the  other  methods  of  forming  an  army. 
And  we  shall  investigate  these  traces  in  an  examination  of  the  armies 
formed  by  levy,  which  succeeded  to  the  Free  Companies ;  and  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  paid  troops  ;  and  of  the  engineers  and  bombard- 
iers whose  habit  it  was  to  pass  from  one  service  to  another  for  hire ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  explanation  of  many  military  customs  and  practices. 
The  other  series  of  researches  leads  us  to  investigate  the  effects  produced 
generally  by  the  Free  Companies  on  the  destinies  of  Italy,  on  the  na- 
ture of  her  governments,  on  the  lot,  the  happiness,  the  private  and 
public  moral  character  of  her  inhabitants.  Such  researches  are,  in 
truth,  difficult ;  inasmuch  as  no  one  fact,  but  only  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  can  suffice  for  their  investigation,  and  the  historian 
must  frequently  be  unable  to  adduce  to  the  reader  any  more  satisfac- 
tory ground  for  his  assertions  than  his  own  convictions. 

"  Now  the  field  of  our  researches  being  thus  enlarged,  they  are  led 
naturally  to  embrace  the  general  events  of  Italian  warfare  for  a  period 
of  twelve  centuries — that  is,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
mstitution  of  modem  armies.  The  history  of  the  Free  Companies 
forms  the  central  and  principal  portion  of  our  work.  The  military 
events  which  took  place  from  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  to  the  fall 
of  the  Communes  form  the  introduction,  and  the  military  institutions 
which  arose  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Companies  constitute  the 
conclusion. 

"  Now,  military  history  may  be  studied  either  with  regard  to  its 
principles  of  art,  or  with  reference  to  its  institutions.  In  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  military  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  seem  sterile 
to  whoever  considers  the  vast  difference  between  the  means  of  war- 
fere  used  in  those  days,  and  those  of  the  present  time.  And  such  they 
really  are  for  us.  But,  with  reference  to  their  institutions,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration." 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Signor  Kicotti's  work,  and  such  his  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  should  be  treated.  And  he 
has  produced  a  very  creditable,  a  very  useful,  and  an  extremely 
readable  book — one  far  more  so  to  the  general  reader  than  might 
perhaps  be  anticipated  from  the  style  of  our  extract,  which  may 
possibly  be  thought  to  threaten  a  seasoning  of  military  pedantry, 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  professional  pedantries  whatever.  But 
the  sort  of  rather  stilted  enunciation  of  simple  matters,  percep- 
tible in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  arises  from  a  different  source, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  as  the  traces  of  its  influence 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  w^ork  of  Signor  Ricotti,  but  may  be  ob- 
served very  generally  tinging  a  large  portion  of  the  literature  of 
Italy  of  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  a  sort  of  would-be  phi- 
losophical style,  with  which  those  who  read  much  of  Italy's  pre- 
flent  literature  will  not  fail  to  have  been  struck.  "  Epropmo  dV^ 
is  a  farourite  exordium  of  Signor  Kicotti.    "  It  is  the  property 
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of  .  .  "  dogs  to  bite,  or  of  cats  to  scratch,  &c.  &c.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  continually  some  axiom  not  more  profound  than 
these  follows  these  saw-announcing  words.  This,  together  with 
a  tendency  to  verbiage,  a  great  love  for  laying  down  divisions 
often  where  the  subject-matter  requires  none,  and  a  frequent 
attempt  to  draw  moral  generalizations  from  facts  too  isolated,  too 
few,  and  too  unimportant  to  furnish  the  means  of  establishing  any 
truth  worth  enunciating,  gives  to  too  many  of  the  productions  of 
modern  Italian  authors  a  certain  jejuneness,  and  puerility  of 
tone.  Their  philosophizing  has  too  often  an  air  of  much  a-do 
about  nothing,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  were  reading  a 
schoolboy's  thesis. 

And  in  truth,  the  phrase  we  have  just  written  points  at  once  to 
the  rationale  of  the  matter.  Are  not  the  thinkers  of  Italy — la 
jeune  Italie — in  the  position  and  condition  of  schoolboys  ?  Can 
they  be  expected  to  come  forth,  Minerva-like,  full-grown  and 
mature  thinkers — original,  creative,  full  of  matter  such  as  is 
grown  in  the  long-cultivated  intellectual  soil  of  more  fortunate 
countries  ?  Youth  is  imitative,  uncreative — necessarily  so.  And 
how  very  young,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  modern  Italy  in  the 
career  of  intellect !  And  this  same  intellectual  product,  the  weak- 
ness of  which  we  have  been  remarking — this  moral  philosophy, 
this  knowledge  of  man,  is  of  all  the  fruits  of  mental  cultivation 
the  slowest  of  growth,  and  the  hardest  to  rear  in  a  new  soil.  And 
think  what  the  soil  is  still !  How  shall  a  nation  produce  moral 
philosophers  where  thought  is  still  repressed  by  obstacles  of  every 
kind?  How  recently  have  we  proud  Englishmen  and  French- 
men achieved  the  liberty  of  thought  necessary  to  the  strong 
and  healthy  gi^owth  of  moral  speculation  I  Have  we  yet  wholly 
achieved  it  ? 

Would  it  be  our  wish  then,  to  repress  and  extinguish  these  pre- 
mature attempts  of  the  nascent  thought  of  Young  Italy?  Far,  very 
far  from  it !  As  soon  should  we  caution  a  man  never  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  could  swim.  It  is  true  Young  Italy  is  apt  to  venture 
into  the  water  out  of  her  depth.  But  that  too  is  in  her  case 
excusable — nay,  desirable,  necessary.  Though  her  truths, 
therefore,  be  often  truisms,  her  reasoning  jejune,  and  her  conclu- 
sions trite,  we  welcome  the  effort.  We  remember  that  it  was 
not  so  when  Macliiavelli  wrote,  and  we  rest  assured  that  it  will 
not  be  so  when  the  sons  of  the  generation  now  rising  shall  hold 
the  pen. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  what  we  have  said,  Signor  Kicotti 
has  written  a  good  and  conscientious,  and — what  in  these  days  is 
more  to  the  purpose  still — an  amusing  book. 

The  work  of  Signor  Fabretti  is  one  of  very  different  preten- 
gions^  and  its  merits  and  faults  will  require  much  fewer  words  to 
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state  tkem  sufficiently.  ^'  It  is/'  he  tells  us — and  begs  the  reader 
to  remember  the  fact — "  written  for  the  people,"  and  for  the 
people  of  the  author's  own  portion  of  Italy.  *^The  people,"  he 
says,  "  require  for  their  instruction  histories  and  examples  taken, 
not  from  the  records  of  foreign  nations,  but  from  those  of  their 
own  country,  and,  if  possible,  from  that  district  with  which  they 
are  more  immediately  acquainted.  The  powerful  interest  of 
locality  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  Besides," 
as  he  says,  "  universal  heroes  are  rare — local  ones  abundant." 

The  remark  is  one  worthy  of  attention.  But  we  do  not  feel 
quite  certain  that  it  is  desirable  to  foster  to  excess  the  spirit  of 
locality,  always  powerful  over  the  minds  of  those  whose  lot  in 
life  tends  to  circumscribe  their  power  of  locomotion,  and  with  it 
their  sympathies  and  opinions.  We  doubt  nmch  whether  a  sys- 
tem which  should  lead  the  Hampshire  peasant  to  admire  and 
feel  proud  of  his  Hampshire  worthies,  while  his  Kentish  neigh- 
bom''s  sympathies  were  as  exclusively  bespoken  in  favour  of  the 
heroes  of  Kent,  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  real  civiliza- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  cathohcity  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
is  almost  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  political  education  of  the 
masses.  What  but  the  want  of  this  has  hitherto  kept  us  back  ? 
What  but  the  inordinate  spirit  of  locality  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  the  destinies  of  Italy  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  is  to  the 
present  day  the  most  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  improvement  ? 

Signer  Fabretti,  however,  thinking  differently,  has  presented 
to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Perugia  and  its  district  the  lives  of  the 
Umbrian  Captains  of  the  Companies,  as  objects  of  their  patriotic 
sympathy  and  admiration.  Now,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
be  more  pernicious  for  a  people  to  admire  nothing  or  to  admire 
amiss.  The  necessity  and  beneficial  influences  of  hero-worship 
have  been  well  taught  us  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  But  if  the  hero  be  a 
mock  hero ;  if  the  object  set  up  for  admiration  be  worthy  only  of 
abhorrence,  what  sort  of  education  are  we  preparing  for  the 
people  ?  And  military  greatness,  even  at  the  best,  is  the  last 
that  a  nation  should  be  taught  to  reverence.  The  deeds  of  great 
fighters,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  are  not  the  right  materials 
for  furnishing  the  popular  mind  and  imagination.  Slowly  and 
with  much  trouble  is  the  world,  now  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
beginning  to  understand  that  bloodshed  and  devastation  are  not 
glorious  or  anywise  desirable — that  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
however  successfully  achieved,  does  not  entitle  the  destroyer  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  fellows.  The  trade  of  war, 
^ntb  its  mischievous  and  disastrous  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance, is  now  at  length  gradually  tending  to  assume  its  just 
place  in  the  opinion  of  mankind.  What  must  we  then  think 
uf  the  wisdom  of  recommending  to  the  popular  admiration  pro- 
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fessional  fightew,  whose  warfare  was  divested  of  every  circum- 
stance which  can  ever  render  it  even  pardonable — hired  ruffians, 
whose  greatness  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  greatness  of  the 
misery  and  mischief  they  occasioned  1 

Hear  Signer  Fabretti's  own  account  of  these  great  men.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  speaking,  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote, 
of  ihe  foreign  Free  Captains — and  he  attempts  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  character  of  these  and  that  of  the 
Italian  leaders  of  Free  Companies ;  but  the  distinction  is  in  no 
wise  borne  out  by  history — not  even  by  its  testimony  as  brought 
forward  in  Signer  Fabretti's  own  pages.  It  will  be  observed, 
tliat  in  the  last  words  of  the  following  passage  he  admits  that  his 
remarks  are  not  appUcable  to  his  own  heroes  : — 

"  It  appears  clear,"  he  says, ''  that  the  foreign  bands  and  captains 
were  a  race  of  men  who  sold  themselves  to  the  best  bidder,  and  who 
when  sold  forthwith  turned  their  thoughts  to  foul  play,  and  calculated 
the  profits  of  treason.  They  were  men  who  fought  for  a  cause  almost 
unknown  to  them,  against  opponents  of  whom  they  were  equally  igno- 
rant— men  who,  having  no  interest  in  the  fertile  tiUage  they  trampled, 
contaminated  a  soil  especially  favoured  by  nature.  They  destroyed 
precious  monuments,  ravaged  the  country,  consumed  the  best  part  of 
the  public  money,  and  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Italy. 
They  were  men  who  made  a  loathsome  mixture  of  religion  and  fero- 
city, of  honour  and  baseness,  professing  Christianity,  but  paying  no 
respect  to  its  altars,  and  frequently  turning  their  arms  against  the 
defenceless.  But  if  haply  they  remained  awhile  unhired  by  any  mas- 
ter, and  invaded  some  city  or  province  of  Italy  on  their  own  account 
— then,  indeed,  better  were  it  for  that  city  to  have  heard  doom  of 
extermination  pronounced  against  it ! 

"  And  from  these  foul  stains,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Italian  Free 
Captains  also  were  not  always  free." 

To  which  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  find  from  the  pages  of 
either  of  the  works  before  us,  that  the  Italian  mercenaries  were 
in  any  respect  better  than  those  from  beyond  the  Alps. 

And  these  are  the  men  whom  Signer  Fabretti  calls  "  heroes," 
and  proposes  as  "  examples  "  to  the  people  of  his  native  province  1 
But  in  truth,  Signer  Fabretti  sometimes  expresses  opinions  which 
argue  him  far  more  a  congenial  historian  of  mediaeval  bandit 
captains,  than  a  judicious  instructor  of  his  contemporary  fellow- 
citizens.  A  robber  foray  into  an  unoffending  district,  perpetrated 
on  no  other  ground  or  pretext,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  pillage,  is  praised  (vol.  i.  p.  122)  as  "  an  economical  means 
of  paying  the  troops." 

We  might  cite  sundry  other  sentiments  of  like  nature,  which 
might  have  probably  been  deemed  very  instructive  reading  in 
the  late  Mr.  Fagin's  seminary  ou  Saffron-hill,  but  hardly  calcu^ 
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hid&y  we  shoold  have  thought,  for  forming  the  youthful  mind  in 
any  other  meridian.  But,  enough  of  Signor  Fabretti's  faults  and 
shortcomings.  His  book  has  been  laboriously  elaborated  from 
original  sources,  and  contains  much  information  that  we  should 
have  gladly  sought  in  his  pages,  had  it  not  chanced  that  a  con- 
temporary writer  has  produced  a  decidedly  superior  work  on  the 
same  subject.  Many  particulars  the  curious  student  of  media&val 
history  may  no  doubt  find  there,  which  Signor  Ricotti's  more 
general  work  does  not  supply ;  but  we  think  that  the  merits  of 
the  Piedmontese  author  are  too  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  his 
Pemgian  contemporary  to  give  the  latter  much  chance  of  finding 
his  way  across  the  Alps. 

And  now,  before  quitting  the  subject,  we  must  introduce  our 
readers  more  specially  to  some  one  of  these  adventurer  captains, 
who  may  serve  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  class.  One  will  suflSce 
for  the  purpose — for  their  careers,  their  aims,  objects,  and  means 
of  attaining  them,  are  very  similar,  and  their  history,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  inferior  as  a  book  of  amusement  to  our  English 
"  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen."  Shall  we  select  the  Englishman 
John  Hawkwood,  styled  variously  by  the  old  chroniclers, 
"  Aughnt,"  or  "Acuto,"  as  they  either  endeavoured  to  express  the 
orimnal  soimd,  or  more  judiciously  abandoning  the  vain  attempt, 
Ita£anized  it  into  the  latter  appellation  ?  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
whose  portrait  on  horseback  the  size  of  life  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  western  wall  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  in  the  service  of 
wliich  state  the  principal  part  of  his  later  years  was  spent — ^that 
"  dux  cantissimus  et  peritissimus,"  as  the  inscription  thereunder 
calls  him,  who,  when  once,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  leading 
an  idle  life  at  his  villa  near  Florence,  and  a  poor  friar  wandering 
that  way  saluted  him  with  a  "  God  send  you  peace,"  replied  with 
a  torrent  of  imprecations,  and  when  the  terrified  monk  asked 
what  he  had  done  to  anger  him,  answered  that  he  had  imprecated 
on  him  the  curse  of  peace.  Shall  it  be  this  worthy  warrior  ?  No  I 
he  was  an  Englishman.  And  we  must  take  an  Italian,  inas- 
much as  our  authors  insinuate  that  their  own  native  ruffians  were 
of  a  milder  character ;  though  in  truth  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  would  be  found  to  combine  as  much  that  is 
striking  and  characteristic,  with  as  little  that  is  base  and  revolt- 
ing, as  those  of  the  best  of  his  class. 

The  career  of  Muzio  Attendolo,  who,  from  his  headstrong 
violence,  was  nick-named  Sforza,  is  remarkable  enough.  He  was 
a  peasant  of  the  Romagna,  and  was  labouring  in  the  fields,  when 
a  band  of  Free  Lances  chanced  to  pass  that  way.  They  asked 
him  some  question,  and  pleased  with  his  answer,  his  manner 
and  appearance,  proposed  to  him  to  join  them.  The  young 
peasant  hesitated,  and  to  decide  his  wavering  tlirew  his  mattock 
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up  into  tlie  branches  of  a  tree,  determining  that  if  it  remained 
there  he  would  remain  at  home,  but  if  it  fell  from  the  tree  he 
would  accept  the  proposal.  The  mattock  fell  through  the  boughs 
to  the  earth.  Muzio  secretly  took  a  horse  from  his  father's 
stable,  joined  the  band  of  adventurers,  and  .  .  ^,  founded  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  and  historical  names  of  Italy. 

We  might  make  the  reader  shudder  by  more  than  one  anec- 
dote of  the  career  of  the  ferocious  and  coldly  cruel  Facino  Cane, 
the  name  of  whose  widow  Beatrice  di  Tenda  is  familiar  to  our 
ears  as  household  words. 

But  we  prefer  to  all  these  Braccio  Fortebracci  da  Montone,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  of  those  days — a  desperate 
ruffian,  as  fearlessly  brave  and  as  skilful  a  general  as  any  of  his 
compeers,  and  in  other  respects  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  generality  of  them.  His  life  is  written  at  length  by  Signor 
Fabretti,  who  deems  him  a  first-rate  hero ;  and  a  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  his  achievements  in  the  pages  of  the  more 
philosophical  Signor  Ricotti. 

Braccio  Fortebracci  was  born  on  the  1st  of  July  1368  at 
Perugia.  His  family  possessed  the  castle  of  Montone,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  Braccio  was  there- 
fore noble,  differing  in  that  respect  from  his  contemporary  and 
early  friend,  though  later  enemy  and  rival,  Sforza.  In  the  year 
1393,  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  so  frequent  in  the  history 
of  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy,  took  place  at  Perugia,  and  the 
nobles  were  driven  into  exile  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  people. 
Not  only  were  they  thrust  forth  from  the  town,  but  were  "  tutti 
snidati  dai  loro  castelH,"  as  their  historian  with  a  graphic  meta- 
phor phrases  it — "  unnested  from  their  castles,"  tliroughout  the 
territory  of  the  city.  Thus  the  lord  of  Montone,  possessor  over- 
night of  castle,  lands,  wealth  and  power,  has  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  one  fine  morning  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond — not  without 
a  blow  for  it,  however,  for  he  went  badly  wounded  in  the  foot 
and  in  the  hand.  But  there  was  nothing  strange  or  striking  in 
this  in  those  "  good  old  times."  Position,  property,  life,  were  all 
so  perpetually  insecure,  that  the  instability  of  human  things  was 
practically  enforced  on  men's  minds  in  a  manner  infinitely  more 
convincing  than  the  sermons  of  securely-beneficed  divines  to  their 
law-protected  audiences.  Men  who  truly  felt  in  earnest  that 
their  lives  and  all  that  they  had  were  exposed  to  hourly  risk, 
encountered  that  risk  with  less  dismay,  and  naturally  met  the 
loss  of  either  life  or  goods  with  more  equanimity  than  those  can 
be  expected  to  do  who  live  in  habits  of  well-founded  security.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  man  who  lost  life  or  property  in  those  days,  lost 
in  reality  less  than  he  who  undergoes  a  similar  deprivation  in  our 
times.    Any  actuary  of  an  insurance  office  will  confirm  the  trutli 
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of  the  assertion.  Sigiior  Ricottl  applies  a  similar  consideration 
to  the  blood-stained  severity  of  the  mediaeval  laws.  The  law 
which  took  a  man's  life  from  him,  took  less  then  than  a  similar 
law  takes  now.  Thus  the  same  unchanged  penal  enactment 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  severe  as  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization and  the  advance  of  science  render  man's  life  more  and 
more  secure — an  additional  argument  for  the  mitigation  of 
criminal  codes,  of  which  we  believe  Signer  Eicotti  may  claim  to 
be  the  originator. 

Well !  our  friend  Braccio  "  has  the  world  before  him  where 
to  choose,"  he  and  his  brother  nobles,  landless,  houseless,  home- 
less, without  much  present  prospect  of  return  to  their  native 
walls;  for  the  popular  party  are  so  furious  against  them,  that  they 
profess  themselves  more  ready,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to  the  do- 
mination of  a  foreign  king — viz.,  him  of  Naples — than  to  re-admit 
their  own  nobles.  This  determination  Signor  Fabretti,  in  re- 
cording it,  calls  a  shamelessly-disgraceful  sentiment — ^forgetting,  it 
should  seem,  that  so  great  a  horror  of  thie  old  patrician  rule  must 
probably  have  been  produced  by  recollections  of  what  that  rule 
nad  been  in  its  day  of  ascendency. 

Meantime,  however,  the  outcast  patrician  is  not  entirely  desti- 
tute. He  has  his  horse  and  his  sword,  with  which,  and  a  stout 
heart,  he  wanders  forth,  fully  determined  to  "  open  his  oyster — the 
world."  He  first  joins  the  band  of  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who, 
by  a  hireling  sword,  had  carved  his  own  way  to  fortune,  having 
become  Grand  Constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  ranks 
of  his  army  he  meets  and  becomes  the  friend  of  Sforza,  afterwards 
his  great  rival.  He  does  not,  however,  continue  long  under  the 
banners  of  Barbiano,  though  he  had  attracted  his  commander's 
favourable  notice ;  but  hearing  of  the  confusion  and  anarchy  in 
which  the  quarrels  of  the  Oi*sini  and  Colonnesi,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Innocent  the  7th  had  involved  Rome,  he  hies  him  thither, 
and  takes  service  with  Mostarda  da  Forli,  a  captain  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope.  But  on  the  second  day  of  his  new  service  his  new 
patron  is  killed,  and  Braccio  has  once  more  the  world  before 
liim.  Of  the  debris,  however,  of  Mostarda's  company,  he  con- 
trives to  persuade  seven  troopers  to  follow  his  fortunes,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  leader ;  and  with  these  he  proposes  to 
present  nimself  before  the  Pope,  then  at  Viterbo,  and  ofier  him 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  little  band.  But  neither  in  this 
scheme  does  fortune  smile  on  him ;  for  an  accidental  fire  at  Fo- 
ligno  destroyed  his  arms,  clothing,  horses — everything,  in  short, 
that  should  have  been  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 

Once  more  utterly  destitute,  he  obtains  from  the  charity  of 
the  good  people  of  Foligno — who  were  probably  not  particularly 
anxious  for  his  farther  stay  among  them — a  horse  and  arms,  and 
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thus  equipped  once  more  joins  his  old  captain  Barbiano.  The 
constable,  not  forgetful  of  his  former  opinion  of  his  prowess,  re- 
ceives him  well,  and  gives  him  the  command  of  twelve  horsemen. 
These  are  soon  increased  to  five-and-twenty.  Opportunities 
occur  on  which  he  manifests  much  military  skill  and  fertility  of 
resource.  He  rises  in  favour ;  and  when  JBarbiano  sends  a  por- 
tion of  his  band  to  the  assistance  of  Francesco  Carrara,  lord  of 
Padua,  who  is  at  war  with  Venice,  he  gives  the  command  of  it 
to  our  friend  Braccio,  conjointly  with  the  other  captains.  Of 
course,  they  soon  quarrel.  Braccio's  colleagues  calumniate  him 
to  the  general,  and  obtain  from  him  an  order  for  his  death.  This, 
is  about  to  bo  executed  the  following  night  by  surprising  him  in 
his  tent ;  but  Barbiano's  wife,  who  has  heard  the  order  for  his 
death  given,  and  who  thinks  it  a  thousand  pities  that  so  "  proper 
a  man  "  should  die  a  dog's  death  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  her- 
self contributes  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  just  in  time  for  him  to 
bo  up  and  oflF  with  his  immediate  followers  before  the  arrival  of 
his  executioners  at  his  tent. 

He  then  takes  service  with  the  Pope  in  the  Romagna,  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  exacting  4000  florins  from  the 
town  of  Imola,  as  the  price  of  not  burning  their  harvests  and 
beseiging  their  walls.  With  this  money  he  collects  a  larger 
band,  and  begins — so  brave  and  glorious  is  he — to  be  a  terror 
and  a  scourge  to  all  around  him.  His  "  holy  father  "  the  Pope 
sets  him  on  to  worry  the  revolted  city  of  Bologna,  which  does 
not  hke  the  holy  father's  government.  He  takes  the  Pope's 
cash,  and  flies  at  the  throat  of  the  rebels  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  the  city  give  him  80,000  florins  to  let  them  alone,  which  also 
he  pouches  and  retires.  And  now  the  little  city  of  Rocca  Con- 
tratta,  situated  about  half-way  between  Ancona  and  Perugia, 
being  in  the  agonies  of  a  life-and-death-struggle  with  its  own 
tyrants,  and  finding  matters  going  hard  with  it,  sends  to  the 
prosperous  Braccio  to  offer  him  the  lordship  of  their  town,  if 
only  he  will  drive  from  their  walls  the  Marquis  of  Fermo.  The 
fortunate  condottiero  does  not  wait  to  be  asked  a  second  time. 
Such  acquisition  of  some  fixed  and  permanent  lordship,  some 
"  local  habitation  "  and  settlement,  was  ever  the  first  grand  step 
towards  ulterior  greatness  in  the  lives  of  these  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Those  generous  and  bountiful  old  gentlemen  the  Popes,  always 
had  on  hand  a  variety  of  duchies,  principalities,  and  counties, 
which  they  were  ready  to  bestow  in  return  for  the  many  little 
services  they  were  continually  in  need  of  from  the  "  secular  arm," 
on  those  whose  strong  hand  could  make  the  gift  available ;  and 
thus  many  of  these  worthies  were  provided  for. 

Braccio's  title,  however,  to  the  lordship  of  Rocca  Contratta, 
was  unquestionably  a  comparatively  legitimate  one.    And  the 
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position  of  his  new  principality  was  peculiarly  convenient  to  him, 
as  it  was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  his  native  Perugia — 
Perugia  which  had  driven  him  an  exile  from  its  walls.  Of 
course,  the  first  and  great  wish  of  all  "  fuorusciti"  was  always  to 
return  to  their  "  country,"  as  every  Italian  in  those  days  called 
their  native  city — to  recover  the  position  they  had  lost.  Love 
for  their  city,  and  hatred  for  the  opposition  party  who  had  thrust 
them  forth,  alike  stimulated  them  to  constant  attempts  to  regain 
by  force  that  which  force  had  deprived  them  of.  But  when  the 
exile  found  himself  in  the  position  which  Braccio  now  held — 
lord  of  a  neighbouring  town,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  troop 
of  disciplined  soldiers — his  ambition  was  likely  to  aspire  to  some- 
thing more  than  this.  And  the  grand  object  of  Braccio  hence- 
forward was  to  become  lord  of  Perugia. 

And  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not  easily — not  at  the  first 
or  at  the  second  attempt — not  till  after  torrents  of  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  infinite  suffering  endured  by  the  besieged  citizens. 
Nor  did  the  "  Condottiero  "  accomplish  his  purpose  without  loss. 
The  citizens  fought  with  desperate  bravery ;  and  once  even  after 
getting  within  the  walls,  the  soldiers  were  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  At  last,  however,  the  troopers  got  possession 
of  the  town,  the  citizens  were  finally  mastered,  all  opposition  was 
put  down,  and  the  vagrant  "  condottiero  "  found  himself  despotic 
ruler  of  his  native  city. 

Yet  though  all  the  circumstances  which  had  first  made  Braccio 
a  vagabond  "  free  lance  "  and  soldier  of  fortune,  had  now  ceased, 
he  (fid  not  by  any  means  feel  inclined  to  quit  the  vocation.  Ad- 
venture, hcense,  and  plunder  once  tasted,  had  become  too  pala- 
table to  be  abandoned. 

Fresh  offers  come  on  the  part  of  princes  and  potentates.  High 
biddings  are  made  for  the  efficacious  assistance  of  the  celebrated 
Braccio,  and  his  well-trained  army  of  brother  adventurers.  Un- 
happy Naplesis  being  disputed  by  two  rival  powers.  A  Frenchman 
and  a  Spaniard  are  fighting  for  their  right  (/)  to  the  throne  of 
Southern  Italy.  Fine  times  and  rare  doings  for  Braccio,  and  such 
as  he  !  So  he  makes  the  best  terms  he  can,  higgles  a  while,  drives  a 
bard  bargain  with  king  Ladislaus,  and  marches  off  for  cash  and 
glory — and  gathers  abundance  of  both.  Then,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  and  in  order  that  his  value  may  be  duly  appreciated,  he 
changes  sides  occasionally — fights  against  his  former  masters,  and 
gets  more  cash  and  more  glory. 

Sforza,  6f  whom  we  have  spoken,  has  grown  to  be  his  princi- 
pal rival  and  opponent.  He  is  hired  on  the  other  side  in  these 
Neapolitan  wars,  and  much  good  fighting  takes  place  without 
either  of  the  ^^deliring"  potentates  being  much  the  worse,  however 
much  "  plectuntur  Achivi."     At  last  Sforza  gets  drowned  one 
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clay  in  trying  to  ford  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  siege  of  Aquilla. 
But  he  leaves  a  young  Sforza,  a  chip  of  the  tough  old  block,  to 
keep  up  the  game.  Which  he  does  nothing  loth ;  till  one  day 
our  friend  Braccio,  being  elated  by  success  into  forgetfiilness  of 
his  usual  prudence,  risks  a  battle  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  gets,  in  the  melee  of  defeat,  a  knock  on  his  hard 
head,  which  brings  him  down.  Carried  into  the  enemies'  touts 
he  survives  three  days,  during  which  he  constantly  refuses  either 
to  speak  or  take  food.  Nor  will  he  suflFer  the  surgeons  to  tend 
his  wound. 

Thus  died  Braccio  Fortebracci  da  Montone,  lord  of  Perugia, 
the  most  celebrated  slaughterer  and  destroyer  of  his  day.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  death  of  Braccio  made  much  difference  in 
the  condition  of  Italy.  For,  indeed,  as  long  as  mankind  were 
willing  to  allow  such  deeds  to  lead  to  such  results,  it  was  likely 
that  the  race  of  "heroes"  should  be  abundant.  Old  Martin 
the  Pope,  however,  was  exceedingly  delighted  to  hear  of  his 
death.  For  indeed  those  Free  Captains,  though  the  Popes  con- 
stantly made  use  of  them,  were  perpetually  vexing  their  holy 
hearts  out.  How  could  a  poor  Pope,  with  all  his  paraphernalia 
of  cursing  tools,  manage  fellows  who  believed  in  nothing  but  cold 
steel,  and  cared  not  a  rush  for  bell,  book,  or  candle  ?  Our  dear 
Braccio,  especially,  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  thorn  in  Pope 
Martin's  side.  Among  other  offences,  he  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  sworn  that  he  would  make  the  Pope  say  an  hundred 
masses  for  a  penny ! — a  depreciation  of  himself  and  his  wares 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  So  that,  as  has  been  said, 
Martin  was  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  his  death.  By  dying  he 
came  within  Martin's  power  and  jurisdiction ;  and  it  made  the 
old  man  feel  so  piously  grateful  to  Heaven  that  he  gave  thanks, 
and  did  all  he  could,  in  the  way  of  processions  and  so  forth,  for 
three  whole  days.  Then  he  got  his  body  and  flung  it  into  a  ditch 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  And  after  that  he  slept  more  peace- 
ably and  was  more  happy  in  his  mind — we  hope. 

Such  were  in  their  lives  and  in  their  deaths  these  ^^Venturieri" 
— adventurers — "Condottieri" — hirelings — or  "Free  Lances"  as 
they  were  called  in  England ;  who  may  be  said  to  have  had  Italy 
entirely  in  their  hands  for  more  than  a  century.  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  that  of 
Signer  Ricotti ;  which,  in  conclusion,  we  recommend  not  only  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  take  an  interest  in  tales  of  military 
adventure  and  vicissitude,  but  also  to  those  who  w<5uld  under- 
stand the  history  of  warfare,  and  comprehend  the  steps  by  which 
the  modern  system  of  armies  has  grown  up,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  gradual  formation  and  adoption. 
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Abt.  Vni. — 1.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the 
Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions^  during  the  years  1839-1843. 
By  Captain  SiB  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  Knt.,  D.C.L. 
Oxon.  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  Plates,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8yo.  London,  1847. 
2.  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  during 
the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842.  By  Chakles 
Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    In  5  vols,  royal  8vo.    Pp.  2600.    Philadelphia,  1845. 

The  Voyage  of  Discovery  of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  a 
general  account,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  has  ever  been  performed,  either  for  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  or  for  the  promotion  of  terrestrial  physics. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  trophies  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science — one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration,  and  one  of  the  best-equipped,  and  best- 
conducted  Expeditions  in  the  whole  range  of  geographical  enter- 
prise. The  previous  establishment  of  Magnetic  Observatories  in 
Kossia,  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  through  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Humboldt,*  had  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  a  more  extended  system  of  simultaneous  Mag- 
Detical  Observations.  No  fewer  than  thirty  Magnetical  Obser- 
vatories were  either  erected  or  erecting  in  the  British  terri- 
tories, in  Kussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  America,  Bavaria, 
Belgimn,  Egypt,  and  Travancore  in  India ;  but  though  many 
other  localities  were  still  necessary  for  the  determination  of  im- 
portant elements,  it  became  an  object  of  still  higher  magnitude 
to  watch  and  study  the  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  Antarctic 
hemisphere,  and  especially  in  those  higher  southern  latitudes,  and 
those  particular  meridians,  where  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  of 
the  Earth  was  likely  to  be  found. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British  Association,  when  as- 
sembled at  Newcastle. in  1839,  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  set- 
ting forth  the  importance  of  more  extended  magnetical  researches, 
and  recommendmg  an  immediate  application  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  equip  a  naval  expedition  for  the  express  purpose 
of  instituting  magnetical  observations,  at  certain  fixed  stations 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  A  distinguished  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  with  the  Grovernment,  and  a  sum  of 

*  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  222. 
VOL.  VIII.      NO.  XV.  W 
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£400  placed  at  the  committee's  disposal  ;*  and  this  great  scheme 
of  scientific  research  was  submitted  to  the  Government,  in  an  able 
memorial,  embodying  the  principal  arguments  for  its  adoption. 

The  necessity  of  national  aid  in  promoting  and  completing 
great  physical  theories,  had  been  long  ago  admitted  by  every 
civilized  nation  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  even  when  no  prac- 
tical or  utiUtarian  result  could  be  reasonably  contemplated; 
but  that  necessity  becomes  doubly  urgent  in  reference  to  those 
sciences  which  are  likely  to  yield  the  most  beneficial  results 
both  to  navigation  and  commerce.  When  the  efibrts  of  private 
liberality  and  individual  talent  are  inadequate  to  the  solution 
of  great  problems,  in  which  national  interests  or  national  honour 
are  involved,  it  becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  every  civilized 
State  to  supply  from  its  treasury  the  sinews  of  thought,  and 
the  duty  also  of  every  true  sovereign  to  hold  out  to  the  intel- 
lectual gladiator  the  laurels  he  can  bestow.  Deep  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  also  hidden  near  its  surface,  there  are 
treasures  of  great  price,  which  man  has  yet  to  excavate  for  his 
use ;  and  within  the  range  and  play  of  the  terrestrial  elements, 
as  well  as  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the  universe,  there  are 
mighty  secrets  yet  to  be  revealed.  The  spoils  of  primsBval  life 
— the  hieroglyphic  records  of  the  past — lie  an  undeciphered 
romance  beneath  our  feet,  while  thicK  around  them  are  strewed 
the  materials  of  a  future  civilization.  Between  air  and  earth 
there  are  forces  at  work,  in  antagonism  to  human  life,  of  which 
the  haunt  and  the  antidote  are  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  in  the 
far-off*  horizon  of  the  universe  is  seen  the  star-blink  of  inscrutable 
mysteries — sublime  in  magnitude,  and  imposing  from  distance — 
the  mirage  of  things  unconceived,  and  which,  though  now  dis- 
covered but  in  inverted  outline  and  broken  perspective,  will  yet 
stand  before  us  in  erect  and  appalling  majesty.  Cognizant  of 
truths  like  these,  is  it  not  the  interest,  and  when  not  the  interest, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  intellectual  man  to  engage  his  highest  powers 
in  such  transcendent  inquiries?  To  occupy  domains  wmch  we 
refuse  to  survey,  and  possess  faculties  which  we  decline  to  exer- 
cise, is  to  abandon  rights  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  our  species, 
and  to  spurn  obligations  springing  ficom  the  very  tenure  of  our 
reason.  Religion  even  summons  the  gifted  seer  to  the  scrutiny  of 
Nature's  magic.  She  demands  of  the  intellectual  giant,  that  he 
shall  thus  enlighten  the  inferiors  of  his  race ;  for  in  God's  works, 
as  well  as  in  his  ways,  she  sees  the  all-powerftil,  the  all- wise,  and 
the  all-merciful  Spirit.  Committing  to  a  humbler  priesthood,  with 

*  We  have  not  stated  that  the  Government  consulted  the  Royal  Society,  whote 
advice  had  always  been  taken  on  scientific  subjects,  previous  to  the  establMiment 
of  the  Association,  because  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  were 
also  the  leading  members  of  the  Association. 
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aid  from  on  high,  the  spiritual  instruction  of  her  children,  she 
leaves  to  human  eflPorts  the  sublunary  task  of  lifting  the  pavement 
of  the  globe  to  pry  into  its  buried  mysteries,  and  of  raising  the 
curtain  of  the  heavens  to  scan  their  sidereal  grandeur.  It  was 
for  these  ends  that  the  human  hand  was  fashioned,  and  the  human 
ej-e  designed ;  and  it  was  to  aid  in  their  accomplishment  that  man 
was  constituted  the  vicegerent  of  the  globe,  intrusted  with  the  con- 
trol of  animal  life,  and  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  elements. 

Great  as  have  been  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  accelerated  as  has  been  the  progress  both  of  terrestrial  and 
celestial  physics  in  the  present  century,  yet  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  creation  remain  undisclosed,  and  ages  of  herculean  toil  must 
pass  away  before  man  has  executed  his  commission  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Nature.  The  Scriptures  foretell  an  epoch  when  "  know- 
ledge shall  increase,  and  man  go  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth." 
The  ubiquity  of  science  must  therefore  precede  the  universality 
of  her  dominion,  and  her  dominion  must  be  estabUshed  before 
her  conquests  are  secured.  The  last  enemy  to  be  subdued  is 
Ignorance,  and  the  last  coiiqueror — Reason.  The  current  cycle 
cannot  be  closed  till  the  earth's  circuit  has  been  spanned — her 
crjrpts  laid  open,  and  her  skies  explored.  The  last  act  of  mental 
toil  which  is  to  unfold  the  last  mystery  of  creative  power,  and 
display  m  its  full  development  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  will 
introduce  another  cycle  of  being,  in  which  new  combinations  of 
matter  will  constitute  a  new  arena  for  nobler  forms  of  life,  and 
higher  oixiers  of  intelligence,  and  more  lofty  spheres  of  labour 
and  enjoyment. 

The  voyage  of  Sir  James  Ross  towards  the  Antarctic  Pole  is  a 
step  in  this  progressive  movement ;  and  it  was  doubtless  under 
this  aspect  that  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  recom- 
mended it  to  Lord  Melbourne.  No  commercial  or  naval  advan- 
tages were  held  out  to  the  Treasury,  and  no  future  tribute 
was  promised  in  seals  or  in  whales.  The  results  of  science,  in 
whicn  every  civilized  state  has  an  equal  interest,  were  alone  offered 
to  the  ISIinister ;  and,  though  thus  stripped  of  its  utilitarian  cha- 
racter, he  did  not  hesitate  to  patronize  it.  Lord  Minto  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  entered  with  the  same  generous 
spirit  into  the  views  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  on  the  8th  April, 
1839,  they  appointed  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  to  the  command  of 
the  Expedition,  and  ordered  it  to  be  equipped  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  was  requisite  to  carry 
into  fall  effect  the  views  of  the  British  Association.  The  vessels 
employed  were  the  Erebus,  a  bomb  of  370  tons,  and  the  Terror  of 
340  tons,  under  the  charge  of  Commander  F.  R.  M,  Crozier. 
The  Erebus,  like  vessels  of  her  class,  was  "  of  strong  build  and 
with  a  capacious  hold."     The  Terror  "  was  strengthened  for 
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contending  with  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  when  the  whale  ships 
were  detained  in  Baffin's  Bay  in  1836,  and  was  subsequently 
employed  by  Sir  George  Back  in  his  arduous  attempt  to  reach 
Re])ulse  Bay."  The  complement  of  each  ship  amounted  to  sixty- 
four  persons,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  secure  their  health, 
comfort,  and  safety.  The  following  table,  showing  the  quantities 
of  meats,  soups,  and  vegetables,  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 


Mutton  Boiled,       .     3740  lbs. 

Concentrated  Gravy 

...      Roasted,     .     3924 

Soup,            2898i  pints 

Seasoned,  .         12 

12,278i 

and     Vegeta- 

Vegetable Soup,   .     2618 

bles,     .       184 

.     1761  quarts, 

Beef  Boiled,     .       .     4005 

Carrots  and  Gravy,     628  lbs. 

...   Roasted,  .       .     4232 

Turnips  and  Gravy,    436 

...   Seasoned,        .     3937 

Dressed  Cabbage,        366 

...   and       Vegeta- 

Table Vegetables,       471 

bles,         .     4158 

Mixed  Vegetables,       200 

Veal  Roasted,         .     3000 

Carrots,         .       .  10,782 

...    Boiled,    .       .       986 

Parsnips,       .       .      1201 

...   Seasoned,       .         22 

Beet  Root,    .       .        480 

...   and  Vegetables,      14 

Onions,          .       .        300 

Ox  Cheek,       .       .     2872 

Turnips,        .       .        180 

...  and  Vegetables,        336 

Medical  Comforts, 

Soup  and  Bouilli,    .     2062 

Cranberries,          .     2690  lbs. 

Concentrated  Gravy 

Pickles,  Mixed,  &c.,  9855 

Soup,           .       290  ] 

)ints. 

Mustard  and  Pepper,  744 

Total  weight  of  Meats, 

33,484  lbs. 

Vegetables, 

15,004 

Soups, 

614C 

) 

Gravy, 

4808 

'Pmice               nwfa                  nva               IKa 

Total, 

59,437    or  26          10            2         14 

The  plan  of  the  Expedition,  as  laid  down  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  was  as  follows.  After  touching 
at  Madeira,  to  obtain  the  sea  rates  of  chronometer,  it  was 
ordered  to  make  its  way  to  St.  Helena,  and  to  land  the  observers 
and  instruments  for  the  fixed  magnetic  observatory  intended  for 
that  station.  Between  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  the  point  of 
least  magnetic  intensity  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  the  Cape 
the  observers  and  instruments  for  the  second  fixed  magnetic  ob- 
servatory were  to  be  landed.  After  landing  at  Marion  and 
Crozet  Islands  for  observations,  experiments  on  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  were  to  be  made  at  Kerguelen  Island,  previous  to  Feb- 
ruary 1840 ;  and  after  this  the  Expedition  was  to  advance  directly 
to  the  southward,  and  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  what- 
ever course  appeared  best  calculated  for  inferring  the  position  of 
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the  magnetic  pole.     At  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  Expedition  was 
to  communicate  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  third  magnetic  observatory.     When  this  observa- 
tory had  been  brought  into  active  operation,  the  Expedition  was 
instructed  to  make  magnetic  observations  at  Sydney,  to  employ 
the  remaining  winter  months  similarly  in  New  Zealand,  and  re- 
turning to  van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  end  of  October  to  refit 
the  ships  and  prepare  them  for  a  voyage  to  the  southward.     In 
the  event  of  the  ships  not  being  beset  with  ice  and  detained 
during  the  winter,  the  Expedition  was  to  return  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  to  resume  the  examination  of  the  Antarctic  Seas  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  succeeding  winter,  and  to  correct  the  posi- 
tions of  Graham  Land,  and  Enderby  Land,  and  other  places 
which  have  been  seen  only  at  a  distance.     The  magnetic  labours 
of  the  Expedition  were  to  terminate  with  observations  at  "  the 
South  Shetland  Islands  or  the  Orkneys,  or  perhaps  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  lastly  the  Falklands,"  provided  no  new  instruc- 
tions were  received  at  the  latter  islands. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  the  Expedition  left  Margate 
Roads  on  the  30th  September  1839,  found  the  waves  in  the  Say 
of  Biscay  to  be  36  feet  high  from  their  base  to  their  summit, 
passed  through  a  luminous  patch  of  phosphorescent  animalculap, 
about  65  feet  in  diameter,  and  reached  Madeira  on  the  20th 
October.  After  adjusting  their  chronometers,  they  found  by 
barometrical  measurement  the  height  of  the  Pico  Ruivo  to  be 
6103  English  feet,  about  134  feet  less  than  the  result  obtained 
by  Lieutenant  Wilkes.  While  at  anchorage  on  the  22d,  they 
descried  behind  the  hills  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  having 
been  seen  also  by  Mr.  Crozier,  then  about  200  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, must  have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere — and 
no  doubt  a  case  of  Aurora. 

"  We  observed,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  a  very  faint  appearance 
of  a  pale  rose  light  rising  behind  the  hills  about  20**  west  of  the 
pole  star.  It  increased  in  brightness  and  extent,  until  in  twenty 
minutes  it  attained  the  altitude  of  33**  bearing  from  N. W.  to  N.  by  E. 
by  compass.  At  7  h.  45  m.  p.m.  when  it  had  risen  to  forty-three  de- 
grees, the  column  became  generally  more  deeply  red,  but  much  fainter 
near  the  edges,  and  by  a  few  minutes  after  eight  entirely  disappeared. 
At  half-past  nine,  the  same  portion  of  the  heavens  was  again  illu- 
mined in  a  similar  manner.  Two  coruscations  of  a  paler  colour  and 
yellowish  tinge  were  at  this  time  distinctly  visible,  radiating  from  the 
point  of  first  appearance;  they  w^ere  what  might  be  termed  about  one  foot 
broad  and  ten  feet  apart,  at  the  altitude  of  25%  where  they  blended 
with  the  other  light.  At  half-past  ten  the  whole  gradually  passed 
away. 

"  The  wind  was  N.  by  W. ;  the  compass  was  not  at  all  affected  dur- 
ing its  continuance ;  the  stars  were  seen  through  it,  and  the  moon, 
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which  was  for  some  time  behind  a  cloud,  seemed  to  produce  only  a 
comparatively  slight  change  when  she  afterwards  shone  forth  with 
great  brilliancy." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

After  crossing  the  magnetic  equator  in  south  latitude  13**  45', 
and  west  longitude  30**  41',  the  examination  of  magnetic  pheno- 
mena compelled  the  Expedition  to  pursue  a  course  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  usually  followed  by  vessels  bound  to  St.  Helena. 
Standing  to  the  northward,  they  crossed  the  circle  or  equator  of 
less  intensity  in  S.  latitude  19%  and  W.  longitude  29"  15', — 200 
miles  more  to  the  northward  than  previous  observations  had  led 
them  to  expect;  and  on  the  17th  December  they  landed  upon 
the  Island  of  Trinidad — a  mass  of  volcanic  matter  rising  abruptly 
on  its  leeward  side  to  a  height  in  some  parts  of  2000  rcet.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  strange-shaped  trap-rocks  are  the  Sugar- 
loaf  hill  near  the  southern,  and  the  Nine  Kn  rock  at  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island — a  rock  projected  to  the  height  of 
850  feet,  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
beautifully  proportioned  column,  and  attached  at  its  inner  end 
to  a  ridge  of  hills  200  or  300  feet  high,  composed  of  green- 
stone. 

Leaving  on  the  island,  abounding  with  wild  pigs  and  goats,  a 
cock  and  two  hens,  and  pursuing  its  course,  through  regularly 
returning  squalls  proceeding  from  cumulostratous  clouds,  the  Ex- 
pedition observed  a  curious  phenomenon  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  December.  The  night  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  yet  there  fell  a  light  shower  of  rain  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  an  hour ! — the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point  being  72**,  and  that  of  the  air  74**.  On  the  3d  of  January 
1840,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  soundings  in  south  latitude 
27**  26',  and  west  longitude  17**  29',  with  2425  fathoms  of  line, 
a  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  beneath  its  surface  very  little 
short  of  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc  above  it !  After  re-crossing 
the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensity  in  south  latitude  21**,  and  west 
longitude  15**  30',  the  Expedition  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  31st 
Januaiy,  and  landed  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the 
magnetic  observatory  at  that  station. 

Ke-crossing  the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensity  a  third  time  in 
south  latitude  2V  9',  west  longitude  8**,  they  were  surprised  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d  February,  soon  after  dark,  with  a  visit 
from  a  number  of  cuttle-fish,  which  sprang  on  board  over  the 
weather  bulwark,  15  or  16  feet  high:  Several  of  them  passed 
entirely  over  the  ship,  and  not  fewer  than  //iJy  were  found  upon 
the  decks.  On  a  former  occasion  they  had  ascribed  the  visit  of  these 
animals  to  the  sea  washing  them  into  the  vessel;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  must  have  been  a  voluntary  act,  as  the  water 
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was  at  the  time  quite  smooth,   and  only  a  moderate  hreezc 
blowing. 

On  approaching  the  African  coast,  the  Expedition  were  sur- 
prised by  a  cold  mist,  and  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea.  After  making  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  air,  at  different  aepths  and  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  shore.  Sir  James  Ross  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  body  of  cold  water  rushes  from  the  eastward  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  generally  speaking  a 
volume  of  water  60  miles  wide  and  200  fathoms  deep.  It  has 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean,  an  average  velocity  of 
about  a  mile  an  hour,  and  runs  between  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
the  waters  of  the  adjacent  sea.  The  cloud  of  mist  which  over- 
hangs this  cold  stream  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
^nerally  many  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
Expedition  reached  the  Cape  on  the  17th  March,  and  landed  the 
observers  and  instruments  for  the  magnetic  observatory. 

Having  replenished  their  stores  and  provisions,  the  Expedition 
set  sail  from  the  Cape  on  the  6th  Apnl.  They  reached  Prince 
Edward's  Island  on  the  21st,  with  its  volcanic  cliffs  and  its  lofty 
central  mountains;  passed  the  inaccessible  volcanic  island  of 
Penguin  on  the  26th;  and  came  to  Possession  Island  on  the 
28th.  In  case  of  parting  from  the  Terror,  Sir  James  Ross  had 
appointed  this  island  as  their  first  rendezvous  until  the  end  of 
tne  month ;  and  he  had  promised  also  to  a  merchant  of  Cape 
Town  to  convey  some  provisions  to  a  party  of  seamen  employed 
there  in  the  capture  of  the  sea-elephant.  On  the  following 
morning  they  obtained  "  a  good  view  of  this  perfect  mountain 
mass  of  volcanic  land."  The  shores  were  bold  and  precipitous, 
with  many  projecting  rocks,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
beach  of  some  extent,  afforded  no  place  where  either  a  habitation 
could  be  built  or  a  boat  landed.  Here  they  fired  signal  guns, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sealing  party  of  eleven  men, 
who  lighted  a  large  fire  to  indicate  their  locality ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  of  May  that  they  found  the  seamen  in  America  Bay. 

"  Mr,  Hickley,  their  leader/'  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  came  on  board, 
and  he,  as  well  as  his  boat's  crew  looked  more  like  Esquimaux  than 
civilized  beings,  but  filthier  far  in  their  dress  and  person  than  any  I 
had  ever  before  seen.  Their  clothes  were  literally  soaked  in  oil,  and 
smelt  most  offensively.  They  wore  boots  of  penguin  skins  with  the 
feathers  turned  inwards.  *  *  *  *  They  had  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  sea-elephant  fishery,  and  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
they  were  not  to  be  removed  to  '  Pig  Island'  for  the  winter — which 
they  describe  as  being  so  overrun  with  these  animals  that  you  can 
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hardly  laml  for  them.  The  breed  was  left  there  by  Captain  Distance 
in  1834,  and  in  less  than  six  years  have  increased  in  an  almost  in- 
credible manner,  although  great  numbers  are  every  year  killed  by  the 
sealers,  not  only  for  present  subsistence,  but  salted  down  for  supplies 
on  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  Cape.  Some  goats  had  been  landed 
from  an  American  ship  some  years  ago  on  Possession  Island,  and 
were  also  thriving  on  the  long  coarse  grass  with  which  it  abounds, 
but  still  maintained  their  domestic  state  under  the  protection  of  the 
sealers." — Vol.  i.  pp.  53-4. 

Leaving  Possession  Island,  the  Expedition  steered  along  the 
south  coast  of  East  Island,  which,  though  little  more  than  three 
miles  in  diameter,  displays  peaks  at  least  4000  feet  high,  and 
sea-cliffs  which  rise  several  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea.  Nearly  every  cape  has  its  detached  rock,  extending 
from  it  more  or  less  than  a  mile :  One  of  these  resembles  a  ship 
under  press  of  sail,  and  is  called  the  Ship  Rock :  Another  is  called 
Church  Rock;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  these  rocks  is  the 
perforated  rock,  through  which  it  is  said  that  a  small  vessel 
might  sail. 

After  passing  their  first  iceberg,  only  20  feet  high  and  rapidly 
dissolving,  and  encountering  violent  squalls,  they  anchored  in 
Christmas  Harbour,  Kerguelen  Island,  on  the  12th  May ;  and 
tlie  Terror  arriving  next  morning,  it  was  not  till  the  15th  that 
they  could  secure  the  ships  in  proper  positions  and  land  the 
observatories. 

"  The  17th,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  being  Sunday,  our  people  had 
a  day  of  rest  after  their  labours.  I  may  here  mention  that  it  was  our 
invariable  practice  every  Sunday  to  read  the  Church  Service,  and 
generally  a  short  sermon  afterwards ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  very 
seldom  it  happened,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  voyage,  that  either 
the  severity  of  the  weather  or  the  circumstances  of  the  Expedition 
were  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Few 
could  have  had  more  convincing  assurances  of  the  providential  inter- 
position of  a  merciful  God ;  and  I  do  believe  there  was  not  an  indivi- 
dual in  either  of  the  ships  who  did  not  regret  when  we  were  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  our  Almighty  guide  and  protector." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  61-2. 

This  interesting  island,  discovered  in  1772  by  Lieut.  Ker- 
guelen, and  on  which  the  Expedition  remained  upwards  of  two 
months,  is,  on  its  northern  extremity,  as  examined  by  Mr. 
M^Cormick,  entirely  of  volcanic  origin.  The  trap-rocks,  which 
compose  its  bold  headlands,  form  a  succession  of  terraces  nearly 
horizontal,  and  resembling  stratified  sandstone  or  limestone. 
Basalt  is  the  prevailing  rock,  passing  into,  and  assuming  the 
prisruiitic  form  of  grecastoiie.    TUq  occurrence  of  fossil  wood 
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and  coal  imbedded  in  the  igneous  rocks,  is  a  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  geology  of  the  island.     The  wood,  which  is  gene- 
rally highly  silicified,  is  found  enclosed  in  the  basalt,  whilst  "  the 
coal  crops  out  in  ravines,  in  close  contact  with  the  overlying 
porphyritic  and  amygdaloidal  greenstone."    Christmas  Harbour, 
of  which  a  beautiful  drawing  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first 
volume,  has    an    entrance  nearly  a  mile  wide,   and  suddenly 
contracting  to   less   than   one-third  of  a  mile,  decreases   very 
gradually  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  terminates  in  a  level 
beach  of  fine  dark  sand.     The  steep  shores  rise  in  a  succession 
of  terraces  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.     The  highest  hill,  called 
the  Table  Mount,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  is  about  1 350 
feet  high.     The  terraces  and  platforms  of  basaltic  rocks,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour,  are  surmounted  by  a  huge  mass  of 
basalt,  noticed  by  Cook,  rising  about  1000  feet  above  the  har- 
bour, and  resting  upon  the  older  rock  through  which  it  seems  to 
have  burst  in  a  semifluid  state.     It  was  between  these  two  rocks 
of  different  ages  that  the  fossil  trees  were  chiefly  found.*     Some 
of  the  pieces  appeared  so  recent  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  them 
into  your  hand  to  be  convinced  of  their  fossil  state ;  and  "  it  was 
curious,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  to  find  it  in  every  stage,  from 
that  of  charcoal,  lighting  and  burning  freely  when  put  in  the  fire, 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  silicifi cation  as  to  scratch  glass.     A  bed 
of  shale,"  he  continues,  "several  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  found 
overlying  some  of  the  fossil  trees,  had  probably  prevented  their 
carbonization  when  the  fluid  lava  passed  over  them."     On  the 
south  side  of  the  Ji arbour  there  are  two  seams  of  coal,  one  of  which 
is  150  feet  long  and  4  broad,  and  another  farther  east,  about  30 
feet  long  and  3  broad.     "  At  the  top  of  Cumberland  bay,"  says 
Mr.  M'Cormick,  "  is  a  remarkable  hill  between  300  and  400 
feet  high,  constituted  of  an  igneous  arenaceous  slate,  confusedly 
intermingled  with  greenstone  and  basalt,  having  a  crater-shaped 
summit,  filled  hy  a  lake  200  yards  long,  and  150  broad,  three 
feet  deep  near  the  mai'gin,  and  covered  with  thin  ice.     It  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  irregular  wall  of  greenstone,  from  5  to  20  feet 
in  height."     From  the  centre  of  the  ten'aced  ridge,  terminating 
in  Cape  Fran9ois,  there  is  a  conical  hill  1200  feet  high,  with  a 
crater-shaped  summit.     A  shallow  lake,  covered  with  ice  at  the 
time,  and  90  feet  long,  occupies  the  depression  at  the  summit, 
round  which  piles  of  prismatic  basalt  rise  on  the  east  and  west, 
to  the  height  of  50  feet.     Round  the  acclivity  of  the  cave,  are 
incUneil  perfect  five  or  six-sided  prisms  of  basalt,  some  of  them 
10  and  12  feet  between  the  joints. 
Among  the  1 50  plants  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  Kerguelen 

*  One  of  tlieec,  seven  feet  in  circumference,  was  dug  out  aud  sent  to  England, 
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Island,  the  cabbage  plant,  or  Pringlcea  Antiscorhutica^  deserves 
particular  notice.  "  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ^^  an  important 
vegetable  to  a  crew  long  confined  to  salt  provisions,  or  indeed  to 
human  beings  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  possesses  all  the 
essentially  good  qualities  of  its  English  namesake,  while  from  its 
containing  a  great  abundance  of  essential  oil,  it  never  produces 
heartburn  or  any  of  those  disagreeable  sensations  which  our 
pot-herbs  are  apt  to  do.  *  *  *  For  130  days  our  crews  required 
no  fresh  vegetable  but  this,  which  was  for  nine  weeks  regularly 
served  out,  with  the  salt  beef  or  pork,  during  which  time  there 
was  no  sickness  on  board." 

The  climate  of  this  island  is  singularly  rude  and  boisterous. 
Although  the  anchors  and  cables  were  of  a  weight  and  size 
usually  supplied  to  ships  of  double  the  tonnage  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  yet  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  almost  hurricane 
violence  of  the  gales  which  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  which  sometimes  laid  the  ships  over  nearly  on  their  beam- 
ends.  Sir  James  Ross  was  frequently  obliged  to  throw  himself 
down  on  the  beach,  to  prevent  himself  from  being  carried  into 
the  water  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind ;  and  he  states,  that  dur- 
ing 45  of  the  68  days  that  he  remained  in  Christmas  Har- 
bour it  blew  a  gale  of  wind^  and  there  were  only  three  duys  an 
which  neither  rain  nor  snow  fell ! 

On  the  20th  July,  the  Expedition  quitted  this  dreary  and 
disagreeable  harbour,  and  after  losing  the  boatswain,  who  fell 
overboard  while  engaged  upon  the  ringing  of  the  Erebus,  they 
arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  16th  of  August.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received  at  the  Government  House  by  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  they  proceeded  without  delay  to  refit  the 
ships,  and  to  erect  the  permanent  magnetic  observatory — the 
materials  for  which  had  been  prepared  some  months  before.  The 
ships'  portable  observatories  w^ere  also  put  up  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  the  permanent  observatory,  and  the  several  build- 
ings, being  included  within  the  boundary  palings  of  the  Govern- 
ment grounds,  "  formed  a  pretty  looking  little  village."  In  this 
sequestered  s])ot  a  series  of  valuable  observations  was  made,  and 
the  results  of  them  have  been  in  part  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions^  the  remainder  being  now  in  course  of 
pubUcation  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  fitted  out  an  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Seas,  con- 
sisting of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zel6e,  under  the  command  of  the 
lamented  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville,  who,  after  encountering  all 
the  dangers  of  an  Antarctic  voyage,  lost  his  life — a  victim  of  the 
dreadful  railway  accident  at  Versailles.    The  United  States  had 
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likewise  fitted  out  an  Expedition  to  the  same  region,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  frigate  Vincennes,  which  sailed  from 
Hampton  Boads  on  the  18th  August  1838.  A  general  notice 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  d'Urville  and  Wilkes  was  received  by 
Sir  James  Boss  on  his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Captain 
d'Urville  having  pubUshed  an  account  of  his  labours  in  the  local 
newspapers,  and  Lieut.  Wilkes  having,  in  the  kindest  manner,  in  a 
letter  from  New  Zealand,  dated  5th  April  1840,  made  a  com- 
munication to  Sir  James  Ross,  of  his  experience  among  the  ice, 
which  he  considered  as  of  a  quite  diflFerent  character  from  the 
ice  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Captain  d'Urville  had  sailed  from 
Hobart  Town  on  the  1st  January  1840.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  he  discovered  land,  and  on  the  21st,  some  of  the  officers 
landed  on  a  small  islet,  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland,  and 
obtained  specimens  of  its  granitic  rock.  In  the  latitude  nearly 
of  the  Antarctic  circle  of  about  67^  degrees,  he  traced  the  land 
in  a  continuous  line  for  150  miles,  between  the  longitudes  of  136° 
and  142°  East.  It  was  covered  with  snow,  exhibited  no  traces 
of  vegetable  life,  and  rose  to  the  average  height  of  about  1300 
feet.  To  this  land  he  gave  the  name  of  I'erre  Adelie.  Advancing 
westward,  he  discovered,  and  sailed  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice^ 
about  60  miles  long,  and  150  feet  high,  which  he  named  Cote 
Clairee,  believing  it  to  be  the  covering  of  a  more  solid  base. 
The  weakly  state  of  his  crew,  however,  compelled  him  to  discon- 
tinue his  exploration,  and  to  return  to  Hobart  Town.  The 
western  point  of  Cote  Clairee,  had  been  previously  seen  by 
Mr.  John  Balleny,  who  commanded  the  Eliza  Scott,  of  154 
tons,  a  ship  fitted  out  for  whaling  purposes  by  Mr.  C.  Enderby, 
who  always  instructed  the  captains  of  his  ships  to  push  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  south.  Captain  Balleny,  however,  mistook  this 
coast  for  an  enormous  iceberg,  and  the  land  which  he  at  first 
thought  he  saw  behind  it,  he  afterwards  believed  to  be  only 
clouds,  and  therefore  the  French  navigator  is  fully  entitled  to 
tlie  honour  of  having  discovered  this  portion  of  Antarctic  land. 

Along  with  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Ross,  already  mentioned. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  transmitted  "  a  tracing  of  the  icy  barrier,  at- 
tached to  the  Antarctic  Continent,  discovered  by  the  United  States^ 
RvploAng  Expedition^  In  explanation  of  this  tracing,  which 
extends  between  the  latitudes  62°  and  66^°,  and  between  the 
east  longitudes  of  97°  and  167°,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  remarks,  "  I 
hope  you  intend  to  circumnavigate  the  Antarctic  circle.  I 
made  70°  of  it ;  and  if  my  time  would  have  permitted,  I  should 
have  joined  on  to  Enderby's  Land,  (in  east  longitude  50°,  and 
south  latitude  67^°.)  It  is  extremely  probable  that  land  will  be 
discovered  to  the  eastward  of  165°  east,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
extends  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  30"^  or  40°  east  of  50"" 
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west  longitude.  Where  there  is  no  land,  there  will  be  no  icy 
barrier,  and  little  drift  ice  will  be  met  with.  Although  there 
will  always  be  found  plenty  of  ice  islands,  there  is  plenty  of 
space  for  them  and  a  ship  too." 

Sir  James  Ross  has  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  his  gi*ati- 
tude  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes  for  his  friendly  and  highly  honour- 
able conduct  in  making  this  communication  to  him ;  but  he  has 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  surprise  that  both  the  commanders 
of  these  great  national  expeditions  should  have  selected  the  very 
place  for  penetrating  soutnward,  for  the  exploration  of  which  the 
Expedition  under  his  command  was  expressly  preparing. 

"  I  should  have  expected,"  continues  Sir  James,  "  that  their  na- 
tional pride  would  have  caused  them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other 
path  in  the  wide  field  before  them  than  one  thus  pointed  out,  if  no 
higher  consideration  had  power  to  prevent  such  an  interference.* 
They  had,  however,  the  unquestionable  right  to  select  any  part  they 
thought  proper  at  which  to  direct  their  efforts,  without  considering 
the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  their  conduct  might  have  placed 
me.  Fortunately,  in  ray  instructions,  much  had  been  left  to  my  judg- 
ment under  unforeseen  circumstances  ;  and,  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  England  had  ever  led  the  way  of  discovery  in  the  Southern 
as  well  as  in  the  Northern  regions,  I  considered  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  pre-eminence  she  has  ever  maintained,  if  we 
were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  other  nation.  I  therefore  re- 
solved at  once  to  avoid  all  interference  with  their  discoveries,  and 
selected  a  much  more  easterly  meridian,  170^  east,  in  which  to  endea- 
vour to  penetrate  to  the  southward,  and  if  possible  reach  the  Magnetic 
Pole."— Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

On  the  13th  November  1840,  the  Expedition  left  Hobart 
Town  on  their  voyage  towards  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  on  the 
20th  reached  Auckland  Islands,  and  established  their  observa- 
tories. The  Auckland  Islands,  as  well  as  the  Campbell  Islands, 
are  composed  chiefly  of  basalt  and  greenstone  ;  and  one  of  the 
promontories  of  the  former,  called  "  Deas'  Head,"  exhibits  fine 
columns  300  feet  high,  and  highly  magnetic.  The  loftiest  hill. 
Mount  Eden,  is  1300  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  grass  to  its 
summit.  The  botany  and  zoology  of  these  islands  are  particu- 
larly interesting ;  but  we  must  refer  for  an  account  of  them  to 
the  interesting  works  of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Richardson. 

The  Expedition  reached  Campbell  Island  on  the  13tli  De- 

*  We  cannot  concur  with  our  excellent  author  in  Llaming  either  the  French  or 
the  American  Commander.  The  British  Expedition  might  never  have  sailed,  or 
might  never  have  reached  its  destination  ;  and  in  such  an  event,  the  coromandera 
could  never  have  justified  themselves  to  their  respective  Govcranientfl,  bad  they 
omitted,  from  an^  foelin^jja  of  delicacy-,  to  take  the  best  path  to  the  Autaretio 
Pule. 
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cember.  This  island  was  discovered,  in  1810,  by  Fl-ederick 
Hazleburgh.  It  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  mountainous, 
and  having  several  cood  harbours.  The  highest  hill  is  1500 
feet  On  the  15th  ana  16th,  the  Expedition  was  busily  engaged 
in  "  completing  wood  and  water,"  and  in  making  all  preparations 
for  their  southern  voyage,  which  they  considered  to  have  com- 
menced on  leaving  this  harbour,  and  which  they  resolved  to 
pursue  by  proceeding  directly  southward,  upon  the  meridian  of 
Campbell  Island,  rather  than  upon  that  of  Hobart  Town. 

Leaving  Campbell  Island  on  the  17th  December  1840,  almost 
the  mid-summer  day  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  they  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  21st  was  at  no  time  above 
40°.  On  the  27th,  they  encountered  a  chain  of  icebergs,  which, 
unlike  those  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  presented  very  Uttle  variety  of 
form.  Their  size  was  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  generally 
from  120  to  180  feet  high,  their  sides  being  perpendicular  and 
their  summits  tabular.  On  the  4th  January  1841,  they  passed 
through  numerous  icebergs  of  strange  and  curious  forms,  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  every  variety  of  colour,  and  foiming,  as  the 
ships  pursued  their  devious  way  among  them,  a  scene  of  much  in- 
terest and  grandeur.  On  the  5th  January,  they  entered  the 
pack,  receiving  some  very  heavy  blows,  and  after  about  "an  hour's 
thumping,"  they  found  their  way  into  some  small  holes  of  water 
connected  by  narrow  lanes.  After  forcing  the  interposing  bar- 
riers as  they  occurred,  and  sustaining  violent  shocks,  which 
nothing  but  ships  so  strengthened  could  have  withstood,  they 
were  baffled  in  all  their  attempts  to  penetrate  further,  and  were 
obliged  to  heave  into  a  small  hole  of  water,  out  of  which  they 
could  find  no  way  to  the  southward,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  ice  opened.  On  the  7th,  the  ice  slackened  a 
little,  and  they  succeeded  in  boring  their  way  several  miles 
through  it,  till  the  9th,  when,  upon  the  springing  up  of  a  breeze 
from  the  northward,  they  found  themselves  again  in  a  clear  sea. 
Shaping  their  course  directly  for  the  Magnetic  Pole,  a  strong 
"land-blink"  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  soon  after  2  o'clock 
AJi.,  of  the  11th  January  1841,  the  officer  of  the  watch.  Lieu- 
tenant Wood,  reported  that  the  land  itself  was  distinctly  seen 
directly  a-head  or  the  ship.  It  rose  majestically  in  lofty  peaks 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  must  have  been  at  least  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  ship.  To  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  distant  range  the  name  of  Sabine  was  most  appropriately 

S'ven,  in  honour  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine,  Secretary  to  the 
ritish  Association,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
Expedition,  and  still  more  distinguished  by  his  admirable  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  On  the  same 
day  at  noon,  after  having  advanced  fifteen  leagues  nearer  Mount 
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Sabine,  tliey  were  in  the  latitude  of  71°  15' — the  highest  that 
Captain  Cook  had  attained  in  1774. 

As  the  Expedition  advanced,  new  mountains  were  discovered, 
extending  in  ranges  to  the  right  and  left  of  Mount  Sabine,  which 
they  ascertained  to  be  10,000  feet  high,  and  thirty  miles  fi'om  the 
coast.  Having  found  it  impossible  to  land  in  the  small  bay  which 
they  approached,  they  viewed  with  delight  the  triumph  of  their 
labours. 

"  It  was  a  beautifully  clear  evening,  and  we  had  a  most  enchanting 
view  of  the  two  magnificent  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks, 
perfectly  covered  with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  elevations  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Tlie  glaciers 
that  filled  their  intervening  valleys,  and  which  descended  from  near 
the  mountains'  summits,  projected  in  many  places  several  miles  into 
the  sea,  and  terminated  in  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  a  few  places, 
the  rocks  broke  through  their  icy  covering,  by  which  alone  we  could 
be  assured  that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  appearance,  enor- 
mous iceberg." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  185. 

Favoured  by  very  fine  weather  during  the  night,  the  ships 
succeeded  in  approaching  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  small 
islands  near  the  mainland,  and  Sir  James  Ross  lost  no  time  in 
effecting  a  landing  along  with  several  of  his  officers.  The  heavy 
surf,  and  the  icy  margin  of  the  coast  prevented  them  from  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  mainland ;  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  the  occupation  of  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  upon  which  they  landed  on  a  beach  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  stranded  masses  of  ice.  On  this  barren  spot  w^as 
planted  the  British  flag,  and  the  newly-discovered  lands  were 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  island, 
situated  in  latitude  71°  56',  and  171°  7'  east  longitude,  was 
named  Possession  Island.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  igneous 
rocks — has  not  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation — and  is  accessible 
only  by  its  western  shore. 

"  We  saw,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  inconceivable  myriads  of  pen- 
guins, completely  and  densely  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills 
— attacking  us  vigorously  as  we  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  peck- 
ing at  us  with  their  sharp  beaks,  which,  together  with  their  loud  coarse 
notes,  and  the  unsupportable  stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano  which 
had  been  forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some  period  be  valuable 
to  our  Australasian  colonists,  made  us  glad  to  get  away  ^gain,  after 
loading  our  boats  with  penguins  and  geological  specimens." — Vol.  i. 
p.  189. 

Bafiled  in  their  southward  progress  by  a  violent  storm,  and 
harassed  with  uninterrupted  showers  of  snow,  and  thick  foggy 
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weather,  they  found,  on  the  14th  January,  tliat  they  had  lost 
only  eighteen  miles  during  the  gale.  This  loss,  however,  was 
atoned  for  by  the  sight  during  that  day  of  a  great  number  of 
large  whales,  chiefly  of  the  hunchback  kind,  thirty  being  counted 
at  one  time  and  in  various  directions,  by  means  of  their  "  blow- 
ing" and  ^'  spouting." 

"  Hitherto,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  beyond  the  reach  of  their  per- 
secutors, they  have  here  enjoyed  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  security ;  but 
will  now  no  doubt  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  our  country, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  our  merchants 
—and  these,  we  well  know,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  A  fresh 
source  of  national  and  individual  wealth  is  thus  opened  to  commercial 
enterprise,  and  if  pursued  with  boldness  and  perseverance  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  abundantly  productive." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  191,  192. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  January,  the  weather  being 
l^eautiftdly  clear,  they  saw  to  great  advantage  the  magnificent 
chain  of  mountains,  which,  for  some  days  before,  they  had  imper- 
fectly seen,  stretching  away  to  the  south ;  and  they  "gazed  with 
feelings  of  indescribable  delight  upon  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  far  beyond  anything  they  had  before  seen  or  had 
conceived."  They  were  covered  to  their  sharply  pointed  sum- 
mits with  snow,  and  by  a  rough  measurement  their  height  varied 
from  12,000  to  upwards  of  14,000  feet.  To  the  first  range  of 
mountains,  which  they  saw  on  the  11th,  stretching  N.W.,  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Admiralty  Range — Mount  IVfinto,  (next  to 
Mount  Sabine),  being  the  most  southern  of  the  range,  and  Mount 
Dalmeny  the  most  northern,  the  intermediate  ones  bearing  the 
names  of  the  other  senior  and  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
To  the  range  which  they  now  saw  stretching  directly  south,  were 
given  the  names  of  those  members  of  the  British  Association  and 
uie  Eoyal  Society  who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  forward- 
ing the  scientific  objects  of  the  Expedition — beginning  in  the 
north  with  Mount  Eobinson,*  (next  to  Mount  Sabine),  and  ter- 
minating w-ith  Mount  Northampton  to  the  south ;  the  names  of 
other  distinguished  members  of  these  bodies  being  given  to  the 
capes. 

As  the  Expedition  steered  southward,  new  portions  of  land 
opened  to  their  view.  The  sun  shone  on  the  icy  landscape,  and 
tnrown  back  in  every  variety  of  "tone  and  modification,"  the  light 
which  fell  upon  its  snows  and  its  glaciers,  delighted  the  eye  and 
elevated  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  To  these  feelings,  were 
added  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Ross,  others  of  a  more  tender 
kind,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recording. 

*  The  other  names  in  their  order  southward  being  Mounts  WheweU,  Herschel, 
Peacock,  Lloyd,  and  Harcourt. 
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*'  During  the  afternoon  an  unusual  degree  of  refraction  was  re- 
marked to  the  south  westward,  whieh  had  the  effect  of  bringing  at 
times  clearly  into  view  land  which  we  had  not  before  seen,  and  then 
again  removing  it  from  our  sight.  This  land  having  been  thus  dis- 
covered at  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  on  the  birthday 
of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  then  attached,  and  whom  I  have  now  the 
happiness  of  calling  my  wife,  I  gave  her  name  to  the  extreme  southern 
j)oint — Cape  Anne ;  and  the  land  afterwards  proving  to  be  an  island, 
was  named  Coulman  Island  after  her  father,  Thomas  Coulman,  Esq., 
of  Whitgift  Hall,  York."— Vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Coulman  Island,  hitherto  seen  only  by  refraction,  now  formed 
the  southern  extreme  point  of  view,  and  a  new  range  of  moun- 
tains, constituting  a  sort  of  crescent-shaped  ridge,  was  observed 
stretching  to  the  southward  fi'om  Mount  Northampton.  A  re- 
markable conical  mountain  to  the  north  of  this  last  mountain, 
"  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt ; 
and  one  to  the  southward  of  it  after  Sir  David  Brewster,  the 
joint  founders  of  the  British  Association,  which  has  so  eminently 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science  in  Great  Britain. 
Mount  Lubbock,  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Brewster,  was 
named  after  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  two  other  mountains  still  further  to  the  southward 
were  named  after  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  then  the 
General  Secretary,  and  Professor  Phillips,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Association." 

On  the  19th  and  20th  January,  a  favourable  breeze  carried 
the  ships  rapidly  southward,  and  on  the  21st  they  descried  in 
the  west  a  high-peaked  mountain,  which  they  named  after  Lord 
Monteagle — and  one  of  great  elevation,  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Mount  ^tna,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Melbourne.  For  some  days  the  officers  of  both  ships  gave  it  the 
name  of  Mount  JEtna,  and  they  considered  its  elevation  to  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sicilian  mountain.  A  mass  of  ice, 
probably  about  forty  feet  thick,  obstructed  their  approach  to  the 
coast;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  they  resolved 
to  proceed  southward  along  its  edges,  and  then  afterwards  to 
pursue  a  westerly  course  towards  the  Magnetic  Pole,  to  which, 
a  dip  of  87°  37'  showed  them  that  they  were  now  approaching. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  after  noon,  the  Expedition  made  the 
lat.  of  74°  20',  and  by  7  h.  p.m.,  having  ground  to  believe  that 
they  were  then  in  a  higher  Southern  latitude  than  had  been  at- 
tained by  that  enterprising  seaman,  the  late  Captain  James 
AVeddel,  and  therefore  higher  than  all  their  predecessors,  an 
extra  allowance  of  grog  was  issued  to  the  crews  as  a  reward  for 
their  perseverance.  On  the  25th  May,  they  had  advanced  so  near 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  that  the  dip  had  increased  to  84*  10',  of  their 
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distance  frpm  it  about  240  miles.  At  this  part  of  their  course 
the  immense  crater  of  Mount  Melbourne^  and  the  more  pointed 
summit  of  Mount  Monteagle,  were  high  above  the  adjacent 
Mountains,  and  "  form  two  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  of 
this  most  wonderful  and  magnificent  mass  of  volcanic  land." 
Pursuing  their  course  they  came  in  sight  of  a  considerable  is- 
land, and  when  they  were  within  two  or  three  miles  of  it,  the 
two  commanders,  accompanied  by  several  officers,  attempted  to 
land  upon  the  only  piece  of  beach  they  could  see  in  rowing  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The  difficulty,  however,  was 
so  great,  that  Sir  James  Ross  got  into  the  Terror's  whale-boat, 
which  was  better  fitted  for  encountering  the  surf  than  the  heavy 
cutter  of  the  Erebus,  and  by  watching  the  opportunity  when 
the  boat  was  on  the  crest  of  the  breakers,  he  succeeded  in  jump- 
ing upon  the  rocks. 

"By  means  of  a  rope  some  of  the  officers  landed  with  more  facility, 
but  not  without  getting  thoroughly  wetted ;  and  one  having  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  tffis  difficult  affair,  I  was  obliged  to  forbid  any  more 
attempting  to  land.  The  thermometer  being  at  22*,  every  part  of  the 
rocks  which  '  were  washed  by  the  waves  was  covered  with  a  coating 
of  ice,  so  that  in  jumping  from  the  boat,  he  slipped  from  them  into 
Ae  water,  between  her  stem  and  the  almost  perpendicular  rock  on 
which  we  had  landed — and  but  for  the  promptitude  of  those  in  the 
boat,  in  instantly  pulling  off,  he  must  have  been  crushed  between  it 
and  the  rocks.  It  was  most  mercifully  ordered  otherwise ;  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  boat  without  having  suffered  any  other  injury  than  be- 
ing benumbed  with  the  cold.  We  proceeded  therefore  at  once  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  in  due  form,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
every  individual  in  the  Expedition,  I  named  it  Franklin  Island,  in 
compliment  to  Sir  John  Franklin.  *  *  *  Having  procured  nu- 
merous specimens  of  the  rocks  of  the  island,  we  hastened  our  depar- 
ture, in  consequence  of  the  perishing  condition  of  our  unlucky  com- 
panion, and  succeeded  in  embarking  without  any  farther  accident. 
We  gained  the  ships  before  nine  o'clock,  all  of  us  thoroughly  drench- 
ed to  the  skin,  and  painfully  cold/'— Vol.  i.  pp.  213-215. 

This  island,  twelve  miles  long  and  six  broad,  is  situated  in  lat. 
76°  8'  S.,  and  long.  168°  12'  E.  It  consists  wholly  of  igneous 
rocks,  presenting  on  its  northern  side  a  line  of  dark  precipitous 
cliffs,  500  or  600  feet  high,  with  several  longitudinal  broad  white 
hands  several  feet  thick,  and  probably  aluminous,  two  or  three 
of  them  having  a  red  ochre  colour.  The  white  petrel  and  the 
rapacious  sea-gull  had  their  nests  on  the  ledges  of  the  cliffs,  but 
vegetable  life  was  not  seen,  even  in  the  trace  of  a  lichen  or  a  sea- 
weed. From  the  S.  and  the  S.W.  sides  of  the  island,  a  high 
cliff  of  ice  projects  into  the  sea,  and  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  ex- 
tends from  its  Southern  cape  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 

VOL.  VIII.      NO.  XV.  N 
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An  important  discovery  now  awaited  Sir  James  Jloss.  At 
midnight  of  the  27th5  the  Expedition  had  been  tantalized 
with  the  appearance  of  eight  separate  islands,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  summits  of  mountains  at  a  great  distance,  and  since  the 
preceding  noon  they  had  been  in  sight  of  what  they  called  the 
High  Island;  but  on  the  28th,  when  they  had  approached 
nearer  this  supposed  island,  it  proved  to  be  a  Volcano  12, d&7  feet 
high,  emitting  fiame  and  smoke  in  profusion.  To  this  interesting 
mountain  Sir  James  Ross  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Erebus, 
and  to  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  east  of  it,  and  nearer  the  shore, 
10,884  feet  in  height,  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Terrob. 
A  small  high  conical  island  which  formed  part  of  the  interest- 
ing view  before  them,  was  named  after  Captain  now  Admiral 
Beauforty  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  system  of 
mountains  to  which  the  two  volcanoes  belonged,  stretching  south- 
ward to  the  79th  degree  of  latitude,  was  called  the  Parry  Moun- 
tains, after  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  the  celebrated  Arctic  navigator. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mount  Erebus»was  observed  to 
emit  smoke  and  flame  in  unusual  quantities.  A  volume  of  dense 
smoke  was  projected  at  each  successive  jet,  with  great  force,  and 
in  a  vertical  column  to  the  height  of  about  1500  or  2000  feet 
above  the  crater.  When  the  upper  portion  of  it  began  to  be 
condensed  by  the  cold,  it  descended  in  mist  or  snow,  and  gradually 
dispersed  itself.  In  about  half  an-hour  a  similar  column  of  smoke 
was  ejected,  and  the  same  effect  took  place  at  intervals,  by  no 
means  regular.  The  diameter  of  these  columns  was  estimated 
at  between  200  and  300  feet.  Whenever  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  was  seen  filled  with  a  bright  red  flame, 
and  some  of  the  officers  believed  that  they  saw  streams  of  lava 
flowing  down  its  side,  until  they  disappeared  beneath  the  drapery 
of  snow,  which,  commencing  for  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the 
crater,  descended  towards  the  shore,  and  projected  its  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  of  ice  into  the  sea.  Mount  Terror  was  much  freer 
from  snow,  particularly  on  its  eastern  slope,  where  numerous 
conical  crater-Hke  hillocks  had  probably  afforded  vents  to  the 
imprisoned  lava.  Close  to  Cape  Crozier,  two  veiy  conspicuous 
hills,  with  craters,  were  observed.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father.  Sir  W.  Hooker,  has  given  the  following  striking  de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  scene : — 

"  The  water  and  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or  rather  more  in- 
tensely blue  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the  tropics,  and  all  the 
coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingly  beautiful  peaks  of  snow,  which,  when  the 
sun  approached  the  horizon,  reflected  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  golden- 
yellow  and  scarlet ;  and  then  to  see  the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged 
with  flame,  rising  from  the  volcano  in  a  perfectly  unbroken  column, 
one  side  jet-black,  the  other  giving  back  the  colours  of  the  sun,  some- 
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times  turning  off  at  a  right  angle  by  some  cuiTcnt  of  wind,  and 
Bti  etching  many  miles  to  leeward, — this  was  a  sight  so  surpassing 
everything  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so  heightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  had  penetrated  into  regions  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
deemed  practicable,  that  it  really  caused  a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over 
us  at  the  consideration  of  our  own  comparative  insignificance  and  help- 
lessness, and  at  the  same  time,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands." 

Another  phenomenon,  of  a  not  less  interesting,  though  of  an 
opposite  kind,  now  presented  itself  to  the  Expedition.     On  ap- 
proaching the  land  they  perceived  a  low  white  line  stretcliing 
from  the  most  eastern  point  of  land  at  Cape  Crozier,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  discern  to  the  eastward.     It  rose  higher  as  they  ap- 
proached it,  and  proved  to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice  between 
i  50  and  200  feet  high,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and  free  from 
fissures  or  projections  on  its  smooth  face.     This  obstruction  to 
their  further  progress  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to 
the  Expedition,  but  it  was  fortunately  of  such  a  kind  as  to  deter- 
mine tneir  future  proceedings ;  for,  as  Sir  James  Ross  observes, 
"  they  might  with  equal  chance  of  success  try  to  sail  through  the 
chffs  of  Dover  as  penetrate  such  a  mass."     In  following  this 
cliff  to  the  east,  its  height  increased  to  between  200  and  300 
feet,  and  Sir  James  Ross  conjectures  that  it  is  more  than  1000 
feet  in  thickness.     After  sailing  along  it  for  upwards  of  100 
miles,  they  found  it  still  stretching  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  an 
E.S.E.  dh'ection.     It  had  been  supposed  that  this  great  mass  of 
ice  was  formed  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of  water 
close  to  it  (410  fathoms)  seemed  "  to  show  that  its  outer  edge, 
at  any  rate,  could  not  be  resting  on  the  ground."     On  the  31st 
January,  after  sailing  all  day  under  snow,  without  meeting  either 
land  or  ice,  they  perceived,  when  the  snow  cleared  off,  the  strong 
ice-blink  of  the  barrier  to  the  south,  and  they  soon  afterwards 
found  a-head  of  them  several  icebergs.    Their  form  was,  generally 
speaking,  tabular,  with  flat  summits  and  perpendicular  sides ;  and 
as  their  height  was  between  150  and  200  feet,  that  of  the  bar- 
rier, Sir  James  Ross  was  convinced  that  they  had  formed  part  of 
tliat  magnificent  wall ;  and  from  their  being  found  at  this  season 
of  the  year  so  near  the  place  of  their  formation,  he  believed  that 
they  were  resting  on  the  ground.     He  therefore  took  soundings, 
and  found,  at  the  depth  of  260  fathoms,  a  bottom  of  stiff  green 
sand — a  fact  which  satisfied  them  that  these  icebergs  had  been 
broken  off  fix)m  the  great  barrier,  and  had  grounded  on  this  curi- 
ous bank,*  which  they  regarded  as  of  itself  a  discovery  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

*  The  distance  from  Cape  Crozier  was  200  miles,  and  60  from  the  edge  of  the 
barrier. 
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A  curious  anomaly  in  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  here 
observed.  The  dip  had  diminished  to  86**  23';  and  although  the 
conii)ass  had  on  that  account  again  begun  to  point  with  greater 
precision,  yet  an  unaccountable  decrease  in  the  variation  had 
taken  ])lace  from  96°  to  IV  E,,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  m- 
crease  of  16*.  From  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, Sir  James  Eoss  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  passed  among 
those  extraordinary  magnetic  points  which  Sir  E.  Parry  first 
observed  in  the  Arctic  seas,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Hecla  and 
Fury  Straits.*  These  observations  were  of  course  omitted  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate  the  dense  pack  of  ice  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  for  two  days,  the  Commander 
resolved  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  great  barrier  to  the  eastward. 
The  present  face  of  the  barrier,  on  the  2d  February,  was  in  78° 
15'  south  latitude.  It  was  160  feet  high,  and  extended  as  far 
to  the  east  and  west  as  the  eye  could  discern,  stretching  to  a 
distance  of  250  miles  in  one  unbroken  line  from  Cape  Crozier. 
At  midnight  of  the  8th  February,  they  obtained  soundings  of 
275  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the 
barrier,  and  being  favoured  with  a  commanding  breeze,  they 
"  stood  on"  towards  the  barrier,  then  about  14  miles  distant,  to- 
wards a  remarkable-looking  bay  in  itj  which  was  the  only  indentor' 
tion  they  had  perceived  through  its  immense  extent.  Having 
reached  through  clear  water  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its 
icy  cliflFs,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  hazard,  they  sounded 
in  330  fathoms  of  green  muddy  bottom,  and  they  measured  the 
height  of  the  barrier  which  far  overtopped  their  mast-heads. 
The  height  of  the  barrier  was  150  feet,  much  lower  than  they  had 
previously  found  it. 

"  The  5ay,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  which  we  had  entered,  was  formed 
by  a  projecting  peninsula  of  ice,  terminated  by  a  cape  170  feet  high ; 
but  at  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connected  it  with  the  great  barrier, 
it  was  not  more  than  60  feet  high,  affording  us  the  only  opportunity  we 
had  of  seeing  its  upper  surface  from  our  mast-heads.  It  appeared  to 
be  quite  smooth,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  immense  plain 
of  frosted  silver.  Gigantic  icicles  depended  from  every  point  of  its 
perpendicular  cliffs,  proving  what  we  could  not  have  otherwise  be- 
lieved, Hiat  it  sometimes  thaws ;  for  at  a  season  of  the  year,  equivalent 
in  England  to  August,  we  had  the  thermometer  at  12*,  and  at  noon 
not  rising  above  14'*.  This  severity  of  temperature  is  remarkable 
also,  when  compared  with  our  former  experience  in  the  Northern 
seas,  ivhere,  from  evei'y  icebef'g  you  meet  with,  streams  of  water  are 
constantly  pouring  off  during  the  summer.*' — Vol.  i.  pp.  236-237. 


*  Second  Voyage,  p.  247, 
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As  we  regard  this  barrier  of  ice  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  physical  geography,  we  shall  ouit  our  chronolo- 
gical details,  and  add  the  information  regardmg  it  which  was 
obtained  in  the  second  visit  of  the  Expedition  to  that  interesting 
locality.  On  the  22d  February  1842,  the  great  barrier  was  seen 
from  the  mast-head  just  before  midnight.  When  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  its  vertical  cliflFs  they  tried  to  continue  its  eastern  ey 
amination,  hoping  to  be  able  to  turn  its  eastern  extremity  and 
attain  a  higher  latitude.  The  rapidly-forming  young  ice,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  progress  in  that  direction.  When  they  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  it,  on  the  23d  February,  their  examination 
was  stopped  by  a  belt  of  broken  fragments  at  its  foot,  firmly  ce- 
mented by  new-formed  ice.  Here  they  obtained  soundings  of  290 
fathoms  in  green  mud,  intermixed  with  small  volcanic  stones. 

"  This  depth  of  water  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  outer  edge  of 
the  barrier  was  not  resting  on  the  ground;  for  by  various  measurements 
of  its  highest  part,  it  was  found  to  be  only  107  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  which  point  it  gradually  diminished  for  about  ten  miles  to  the 
eastward,  where  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  80  feet,  but  be- 
yond that  distance  it  again  rose  higher.  The  point  at  which  we  had 
approached  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  bay,  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  deep,  so  filled  with  ice  that  we  were  unable  to  get  farther  into 
it ;  its  outline  was  much  more  broken  and  indented  than  we  had 
found  it  last  year  farther  to  the  westward,  and  its  perpendicular  cliffs 
had  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  their  elevation  at  their  attach- 
ment to  Cape  Crozier  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Terror.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  near  the  bottom  was  30**  south,  or  about  2**  colder  than 
due  to  the  depth  at  a  distance  from  the  barrier,  thus  showing  how 
trifling  was  the  effect  of  this  enormous  mass,  whose  influence  wo 
might  have  expected  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  reduced  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  to  its  freezing  point,  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.  *  *  *  At  this  point  the  face  of  the  barrier  was  in 
latitude  78°  8'  south,  and  in  longitude  161°  27'  west  firom  Greenwich. 
From  this  point  it  branched  considerably  to  the  northward  of  east, 
forbidding  the  hope  of  reaching  a  higher  latitude  this  season.  *  *  * 
As  we  came  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
we  perceived  from  our  mast-heads  that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  souths 
ward,  presenting  the  appearance  of  mountains  of  great  height,  perfectly 
covei^ed  with  snow,  hut  with  a  varied  and  undulating  outline  which  the 
harrier  itself  could  not  have  assumed.  *  *  *  I,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  my  companions,  feel  assured  that  the  presence  of  land  there 
amounts  almost  to  a  certainty,  *  *  *  I  have,  however,  marked  it  on 
the  chart  only  as  an  appearance  of  land." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  199-203. 

Resuming  our  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition 
in  1841,  we  find  that  on  the  13th  February  they  bore  away  for 
the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  and  of  seeking  a  harbour  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  they 
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might  pass  the  winter.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  76**  22'  and  Idng. 
178*"  16'  E.,  the  dip  had  increased  to  87"  as  they  approached  the 
Pole,  then  about  360  miles  distant ;  and  as  the  variation  was 
91%  they  concluded  that  they  were  very  nearly  in  its  latitude. 
On  the  16th  Februaiy,  when  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle 
point  between  Frankhn  and  Beaufort  Islands,  when  the  variation 
was  107**  18'  E.,  they  were  becalmed  in  the  afternoon,  and  wit* 
hessed  some  magnificent  eruptions  of  Mount  Erebus.  The  flame 
and  smoke  were  projected  to  a  great  height,  but  they  could 
not,  as  formerly,  discover  any  lava  issuing  from  the  crater, 
although  the  exhibitions  were  now  upon  a  much  grander  scale. 
A  solid  mass  of  land  ice,  15  miles  broad,  prevented  them  from 
approaching  a  low  point  of  land,  with  a  small  islet,  which  they  had 
hoped  might  afibrd  them  a  place  of  refuge  during  the  winter; 
and  thereiore  thinking  it  impossible  to  get  any  nearer  the  Pole 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  They  were  now  in  lat.  76"  12'  and  long.  164"  E.,  the 
dip  being  88"  40',  and  the  variation  109"  24'  E.,  and  the  distance 
of  the  Pole  160  miles;  and  having  completed  the  necessary  ob- 
servations, they  retraced  their  way  through  the  pack  of  ice  to  the 
eastward.  The  newly-discovered  land,  which  they  were  about  to 
leave,  received  the  name  of  Victoria  Land ;  the  great  mass  of 
mountains  in  160"  of  west  long,  and  from  75"  to  77^"  of  south 
lat.,  was  called  Prince  A  Ibert  Mountains. 

The  Expedition  had  now  returned  along  the  coast  of  Victoria 
Land  to  tne  same  spot  near  Cape  Adare,  where  they  were  on 
the  11th  January  1841.  On  the  21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  Feb- 
ruary, they  examined  the  coast  beneath  the  Admiralty  Range  of 
mountains,  ending  at  Cape  North,  and  teiminating  the  coast 
which  had  been  trending  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The 
coast  here  presented  perpendicular  icy  cliflFs,  the  height  of  which 
varied  from  200  to  500  feet ;  and  a  chain  of  grounded  icebergs, 
of  the  tabular  form  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
extended  some  miles  from  the  cliffs.  Emerging  from  the  pack, 
they  pursued  their  way  northwards,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  Februanr  they  got  the  last  glimpse  of  Victoria  Land,  Mount 
Elliot  (named  after  the  Honourable  Admiral  George  Elliot) 
being  dimly  discerned  through  the  mist  at  a  distance  of  70  miles. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  11  h.  30  m.  they  were  in- 
dulged for  the  first  time  with  a  sight  of  the  Aurora  AustraliSf 
which  appeared  in  the  magnetic  west.  It  had  the  form  of 
two  segments  of  a  broken  arch,  at  an  altitude  of  15",  from  which 
bright  coruscations  shot  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  60".  Sir 
James  Ross  remarks,  tliat  the  upper  points  of  these  radiations  were 
more  beautifully  attenuated  than  any  of  those  he  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  Aurora  Borealis.    The  vertical  beams 
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had  much  lateral  motion,  and  frequently  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared in  a  few  seconds ;  but  they  could  not  perceive  any  of 
those  remarkable  colours  which  give  such  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  Northern  Lights.  The  Aurora  continued  to  appear  in  a 
west  by  south-west  magnetic  direction  until  1  h.  30  m.  next  morn- 
ing, the  colourless  coruscations  reaching  from  the  horizon  to  30' 
of  altitude.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  March  the  Aurora  was 
again  seen. 

"It  was  different  from  the  exhibitions  I  have  seen  of  it  in  the  Arctic 
regions^  in  the  greater  length  of  the  vertical  beams,  and  the  frequency 
and  suddenness  of  its  appearance  and  disappearance,  and  more  like 
flashes  of  light ;  it  was  again  also  perfectly  colourless,  had  consider- 
able lateral  flitting  motion,  and  formed  an  irregular  arch  about  30° 
high,  whose  centre  bore  west  (magnetic.)  From  this  it  would  seem 
that,  as  in  the  northern  regions,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Aurora  is  not 
in  the  higher  latitudes ;  and  probably,  in  the  latitude  of  68**  5 '  it  will 
he  found  principally  to  obtain." — Vol.  i.  p.  266. 

The  Aurora  Australis  was  subsequently  seen,  as  the  Expedi- 
tion advanced  northward  and  westward,  on  the  7th  March,  in 
W.  162°  E.  and  lat.  &5**  31',  and  also  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th, 
25th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  the  same  month.     On  the 
22d,  at  2  h.  a.m.,  it  formed  a  broad  band  of  yellowish  light  in  the 
north-east,  and  at  night,  from  9  till  12,  it  reappeared  at  an  altitude 
of  10*,  shooting  long  narrow  streams  of  colourless  light  towards 
the  zenith.     On  the  23d,  in  lat.  62°,  a  bright  arch  of  a  yellow 
colour  extended  across  the  zenith,  having  its  edges  tinged  with 
a  purple  hue.     A  succession  of  arches  formed  at  an  altitude  of 
10",  the  centre  of  each  gradually  rising  towards  the  zenith,  which 
several  of  them  passed  before  they  disappeared.     This  splendid 
display  was  as  usual  followed  by  a  fall  of  snow.     On  the  26th, 
the  Aurora  afforded  considerable  light  in  the  absence  of  the  moon. 
It  formed  an  arch  20°  high,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  exhibiting  at 
times  vivid  flashes  of  a  bright  pink  colour.    On  the  27th,  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  Aurora  took  place  at  7  h.  56  m.  in  the  evening. 
The  coruscations  appeared  in  the  west,  the  streamers  rising  from 
above  20°  high  to  an  altitude  of  70°.     At  8  h.  15  m.  it  formed  a 
double  arch  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  the  altitude  of  the  centres 
being  38  and  53°. 

"  At  9  h.  53  m.  a  bright  diffused  light  suddenly  appeared  from  be- 
hind a  dark  cloud,  and  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  pink  and  green 
colours  of  considerable  intensity  were  seen  amongst  it,  principally  at 
the  edge  ;  and  before  ten  o'clock  bright  streamers  darted  upward 
from  the  cloud  to  the  zenith,  forming  coronae,  and  exhibiting  bright 
fiashes  of  all  the  prismatic  colours^  green  and  red  being  the  most  frequent 
and  conspicuous.  This  Aurora  had  much  motion,  darting  and  quivering 
about  the  sky  in  rapid  flights,  and  in  every  direction."— Vol.  i.  pp.  311-5t 
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On  the  Gth  of  March  the  ships  in  their  westward  course 
were  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  patch  of  land 
which  Lieutenant  Wilkes  has  laid  down  in  his  chart  as  a  part  of 
the  Antarctic  continent ;  but  though  tliey  steered  W.  and  N.W., 
they  could  not  discover  the  supposed  land.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  March  they  found  themselves  embayed  in  a  deep  bight 
of  the  pack,  in  which  they  counted  from  the  mast-head  84  large 
icebergs,  and  some  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  In  this  situation, 
says  Sir  James  Ross, 

"  We  found  we  were  fast  closing  this  chain  of  bergs,  so  closely 
packed  together  that  we  could  distinguish  no  opening  through  which 
the  ships  could  pass,  the  waves  breaking  violently  against  them,  dash- 
ing huge  masses  of  pack-ice  against  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  bergs ; 
now  lifting  them  nearly  to  their  summit,  then  forcing  them  again  far 
beneath  their  water-line,  and  sometimes  rending  them  into  a  multitude 
of  brilliant  fragments  against  their  projecting  points. 

"  SubHme  and  magnificent  as  such  a  scene  must  have  appeared 
under  different  circumstances,  to  us  it  was  awful,  if  not  appalling. 
For  eight  hours  we  had  been  gradually  drifting  towards  what  to  hu- 
man eyes  appeared  inevitable  destruction ;  the  high  waves  and  deep 
rolling  of  our  ships  rendered  towing  with  the  boats  impossible,  and 
our  situation  the  more  painful  and  embarrassing,  from  our  inability  to 
make  any  effort  to  avoid  the  dreadful  calamity  that  seemed  to  await  us. 

"  In  moments  like  these,  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  could  only  be 
obtained  by  casting  our  cares  upon  that  Almighty  Power  which  had 
already  so  often  interposed  to  save  us,  when  human  skill  was  wholly 
unavailing.  Convinced  that  he  is  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  a  merciful  God,  the  Christian  awaits  the  issue  of  events  firm  and 
undismayed,  and  with  calm  resignation  prepares  for  whatever  He  may 
order.  His  serenity  of  mind  surprises  and  strengthens,  but  never  for- 
.sakcs  him  ;  and  thus,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  he  can,  with  the 
greater  advantage,  watch  every  change  of  circumstance  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  means  of  escape. 

"  We  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the  range  of  bergs.  The  roar 
of  the  surf,  which  extended  each  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the 
crasliing  of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful  distinctness,  whilst 
the  frequently-averted  eye  as  immediately  returned  to  contemplate 
the  awful  destruction  that  threatened,  in  one  short  hour,  to  close  the 
world,  and  all  its  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  upon  us  for  ever.  In 
this  our  deep  distress,  '  we  called  upon  the  Lord.  He  heard  our 
voices  out  of  His  temple,  and  our  cry  came  before  Him.* 

"  A  gentle  air  of  wind  filled  our  sails ;  hope  again  revived,  and  the 
greatest  activity  prevailed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble  breeze  : 
as  it  gradually  freshened,  our  heavy  ships  began  to  feel  its  infiuence, 
slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  afterwards ;  and  before  dark,  we  found 
ourselves  far  removed  from  every  danger." — Vol.  i.  pp.  281-283. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Erebus  and  TeiTor  having  sailed  over 
the  region  which  is  laid  down  as  land  in  Lieutenant  Wilkes' 
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tracing  of  the  icy  barrier,  which  he  communicated  to  Sir 
James  Ross,  has  given  rise  to  a  veiy  unpleasant  controversy, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ninth  Chapter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes  had  been  led 
into  the  mistake,  probably  by  some  of*  his  officers,  of  supposing 
that  he  saw  mountainous  land  in  latitude  G6°,  and  east  longitude 
IGS^-IGG"*, — the  very  spot  over  which  our  Expedition  sailed; 
and  had  he  candidly  admitted  even  the  probability  of  his  having 
been  mistaken,  he  would  have  prevented,  both  in  America  and 
England,  those  mutual  recriminations  which  are  doubly  painful 
between  distinguished  and  honourable  men.  Lieutenant  Wilkes, 
however,  defended  himself  by  stating,  what  we  believe  is  true, 
that  he  had  laid  down,  in  the  chart  sent  to  Sir  James  Boss,  the 
supposed  position  of  the  Balleny  Islands — that  it  was  these 
islands  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  sailed  over — and  that  he 
did  not  claim  the  discovery  of  all  the  land  marked  in  the  chart. 
The  facts,  however,  that  this  part  of  his  chart  was  not  so  marked, 
and  that  the  five  Balleny  Islands  were  in  latitude  66°  44'  south, 
and  longitude  IGS"*  11'  east,  completely  justify  the  statement  of 
Sir  James  Ross.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  cannot  conceal 
our  sympathy  for  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  whose  lionour  and  talents 
we  have  the  very  highest  opinion.  Sir  James  Ross,  we  have  no 
doubt,  shares  with  us  in  these  feelings,  and  has,  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  expressed  his  obligation  "  to  the  kind  and  gene- 
rous consideration  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  distinguished  com- 
mander of  the  Expedition,"  for  the  communication  which  we 
have  formerly  mentioned  —  his  "  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  that  communication,"  and  his  "  deep  sense  of 
thankfulness  for  his  friendly  and  highly  honourable  conduct." 
Influenced  by  the  same  feehngs  for  this  distinguished  officer,  we 
quote  the  following  testimony  to  his  merit,  which  does  equal 
credit  to  Sir  James  Ross : — 

"  The  arduous  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tion, continued  throughout  a  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  peril  and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  who  are  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  laborious 
nature  of  an  icy  navigation  ;  but  I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
Oiat  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  seefin  to  have  received  either  the  approba- 
tion or  the  reward  which  their  spirited  exertions  dese^-ve,^* — ^Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

We  trust  that  these  expressive  words  will  meet  the  eye,  and 
reach  the  heart  of  the  American  Government ;  and  that  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country  will  not  hesitate  to  remind  their  rulers 
that  no  nation  can  prosper  which  overlooks  the  services  that  have 
added  to  its  glory,  and  that  no  people  can  be  regarded  as  civil- 
ized where  the  hero  and  the  sage  are  neglected  and  dishonoured. 
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As  the  easterly  variation  of  the  compass  was  now  rapidly  di-* 
minishing,  it  became  interesting  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  the  line  of  no  variation.  On  the  23d  of  March,  they  crossed 
this  line  in  latitude  62**  6',  and  longitude  135*  50' ;  ai\d  on  the 
31st,  they  again  crossed  it  in  latitude  54J®,  and  longitude  133^% 
In  pursuing  their  voyage  northward,  the  Expedition  was  fortu- 
nate in  observing  the  case  of  the  Aurora,  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  after  continuing  their  observations  on  the  tempe- 
rature and  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  and  ob- 
taining very  satisfactory  measures  of  the  magnetic  intensity,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Fox's  ingenious  instrument,  they  reached  Hobart 
Town  on  the  6th  April,  1841,  after  a  most  successful  termination 
of  their  first  season's  navigation  of  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

While  the  Erebus  and  Terror  were  refitting  at  Hobart  Town, 
Sir  James  Ross  visited  the  fossil  remains  of  a  forest  in  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent,  a  very  interesting  description  of  which  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Many  of  the  trees  are  beautifully  and 
perfectly  fossilized,  and  are  found  imbedded  in  porous  and  scori- 
aceous  basalt.  "  Nowhere,"  says  Count  Strzelecki,  who  visited 
these  remains  contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Hooker,  '^  is  the 
aspect  of  fossil-wood  more  magnificent  than  at  the  place  last- 
mentioned  (the  Derwent  valley) ;  and  nowhere  is  the  original 
structure  of  the  tree  better  preserved ;  while  the  outside  presents 
a  homogeneous  and  a  hard  glassy  surface,  variegated  with 
coloured  stripes  like  a  barked  pine,  the  interior — composed  of 
distinct  concentric  layers,  apparently  compact  and  homogeneous — 
may  be  nevertheless  separated  into  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are 
susceptible  of  subdivision  into  almost  hair-Kke  filaments."*  After 
quoting  Dr.  Hooker's  more  minute  description  of  these  trees, 
.  which  seems  to  have  been  published  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal 
of  Natural  Science,'\  Count  Strzelecki  goes  on  to  say — "  Not 
less  wonderful  than  these  fossil  trees,  and  equally  interesting,  are 
the  erratic  blocks  and  boulders  found  in  the  same  valley.  The 
masses  are  composed  of  cylindrical,  somewhat  flattened,  columns 
fcf  basalt,  confusedly  heaped  together  with  a  detritus  of  pebbles, 
mixed  with  spheroidal  boulders  of  greenstone  rocks,  all  lodged 
against  an  escarpment  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley." 

In  the  basaltic  and  trachytic  eruption  which  destroyed  this 
forest,  the  trees  where  the  eruption  first  appears  seem  to  have 
withstood  the  intensity  of  the  incandescent  lava,  while  other  trees, 
placed  in  circumstances  less  favourable  to  their  previous  fossiliza- 
tion,  were  consumed ;  but,  being  either  saturated  with  water  or 
still  green,  they  resisted  in  some  measure  the  process  of  com- 

*  See  Count  Strzelecld's  excellent  work,  entitled,  Physical  Description  of  Neva 
Bouth  Wales  and  Van  £Hemen*8  Land,  p.  145.    Lond.  1845, 
,   t  Number  I.,  p.  25. 
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bastion,  and  have  left  behind  longitudinal  moulds  in  the  basaltic 
BcoriaB.  "  In  this  movement,"  says  Count  Strzelecki,  "  an  area 
of  1200  square  miles  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet,  and  the  valley  to  have  been  overflowed  with  streams 
of  greenstone  and  basalt  issuing  from  five  mouths,  the  so-called 
lakes  of  the  upper  country  of  the  Derwent."  * 

Having  refitted  their  ships,  and  embarked  provisions  and  stores 
for  three  years,  the  Expedition  left  Hobart  Town  on  the  7th  of 
July  1841,  in  order  to  make  another  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the 
southward,  and  to  visit  Sydney  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  the  Bav 
of  Islands  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  comparative  ma^eti- 
cal  observations.  On  the  14th  they  anchored  in  Port  Jackson, 
were  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and  erected 
their  observatories.  During  their  stay  of  twenty-one  days,  there 
were  only  four  without  rain,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  it  fell  in 
"  perfect  sheets  of  water,"  more  than  three  inches  of  rain  falling 
in  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  nearly  five  inches  in  five  hours. 
On  a  preceding  occasion,  twenty-three  inches  fell  in  one  day^ 
the  same  quantity  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  falls  in  a  whole 
year.f  The  droughts  in  New  South  Wales  are  sometimes  as 
extreme.  Sir  George  Gipps  informed  our  author,  "  that  in  the 
drought  of  1838,  a  gentleman  rode  his  horse  forty  miles  without 
being  able  to  give  him  a  drink,  and  had  eventually  to  pay  half- 
a-crown  at  an  inn  on  the  road  for  less  than  a  quart  of  water." 

Quitting  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th  August,  the  ships  got  into  the 
belt  of  warm  water,  about  300  miles  broad,  which  runs  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  9th  were  seen 
two  brilliant  meteors  and  fifteen  falling  stars ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
Expedition  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  the  magnetic 
observatories  were  erected,  and  hourly  observations  immediately 
commenced.  Sir  James  Eoss  remained  in  New  Zealand  till  the 
23d  Noverabeji  and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  its  mis- 
sionaries, its  climate,  and  its  physical  geography,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  his  second  volume.  The  only  portion,  however, 
of  these  details  which  we  can  find  room  to  notice,  is  the  interest- 
ing account t  which  he  has  given  of  a  series  of  murders  com- 
mitted upon  an  English  family  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  : — 

"  Mrs.  Robertson,  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Robertson,  was  a  Sydney 
lady,  and  resided  on  one  of  the  numerous  islands  from  which  the 
Bay  of  Islands  derives  its  name.  It  had  belonged  to  her  husband, 
and  at  this  time  she  and  her  family  were  the  only  occupants.    She  had 

*  Physical  Description^  &c.,  p.  149. 

t  At  Joyeuse,  in  France,  on  the  9th  October  1827,  3M7  inches  fell  in  22  hours! 
X  This  account  was  originally  given  in  Mr,  Marjoribanks'  "  Kecent  Account  of 
New  Zealand,"  c^uoted  by  our  author. 
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employed  this  young  chief  (the  Maori),  who  was  a  remarkably 
powerful  lad,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  assist  her  white 
man-servant,  Thomas  Bull,  in  some  of  her  farming  operations ;  and 
Thomas,  having  told  Mrs.  Robertson  that  the  Maori  was  a  lazy  fel- 
low, he  watched  the  opportunity  when  Tliomas  was  asleep,  to  split  his 
skull  open  with  an  axe.  Mrs.  Robertson  having  accidentally  come 
upon  him  when  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  he  judged  it  advisable  to  des- 
patch her  also  with  the  same  instrument,  and  then  the  two  female 
children.  Mrs.  Robertson's  son,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  fled  to  a 
mountain  close  by,  but  the  monster  overtook  him,  and  threw  him 
headlong  over  the  rock  200  feet  high,  so  that  he  was  literally  dashed 
to  pieces.  One  of  the  children  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Hene,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Ngaphui  tribe,  which  principally  inhabits  Korora- 
rika ;  and  her  murder,  which  led  to  hostilities  between  Hene  and  the 
notorious  Heki,  was  the  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Auckland  and  its  inhabitants,  which  the  latter  had  declared 
his  intention  to  accomplish,  and  which  even  the  humane  and  wise 
policy  of  Governor  Fitzroy  could  not  have  averted.  The  murderer 
having  effected  his  purpose,  set  fire  to  the  house  in  order  to  conceal 
the  foul  deed,  and  it  was  seeing  it  in  flames  that  excited  the  fears  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kororarika,  and  led  them  to  believe  the  whole  tribe 
of  "  Maoris  "  was  upon  them.  The  murderer  was  afterwards  given  up 
by  his  father,  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Hene.  He  was  taken  to 
Auckland,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  7th  March  follow- 
ing with  great  formality,  being  the  first  execution  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  colony  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.'—Vol.  ii.  pp.  12G-128.* 

On  the  23d  November,  the  Expedition  left  New  Zealand ; 
and  having,  by  sailing  to  the  eastward,  gained  twelve  hours,  it 
became  necessary  on  crossing  the  180**  of  longitude,  and  entering 
upon  west  longitude,  to  have  two  days  following  of  the  same 
date.  They  had  therefore  two  Tlmrsdays  and  tioo  25tli  days  of 
November  in  succession,  so  that  after  crossing  the  meridian,  and 
having  made  the  alteration  of  a  day,  instead  of  being  twelve 
hours  in  advance,  they  became  so  much  in  arrear  of  the  time 
in  England,  which  gradually  diminished  as  they  pursued  their 
easterly  course.  "  It  is  fortunate,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  that 
we  did  not  cross  into  west  longitude  on  either  Christmas  or 
New  Year's  Day,  for  two  such  holidays  in  succession  would  have 
been  a  still  more  novel  circumstance."  On  the  13th  December 
they  found  themselves  in  a  current  moving  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
"  which  probably  circulates  round  the  globe  in  a  belt  of  about  five 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  50th  parallel  of  south  latitude,"  simi- 
lar to  the  one  which  they  detected  moving  with  the  same  velocity 


*  Mr.  Robertson  was  drowued  in  sight  of  his  own  house,  a  short  time  previous 
to  this  melancholy  event.  * 
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between  Kerguelcn Island  and  VanDiemon's  Land.  After  passint; 
a  table-topped  iceberg  130  feet  high  and  three-fouiths  of  a  mile 
round,  on  the -1 6th  December,  they  pursued  a  southerly  course 
towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  icy  barrier,  crossed  the 
Antarctic  circle  on  the  1st  of  January  1842,  were  beset  in  the 
pack  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  19th  encountered  a  tremendous 
gale  in  the  pack,  of  which  a  lithograph  in  page  169  conveys  a 
fearful  idea.  During  twenty-eight  hours,  the  ships  were  in  im- 
minent danger.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sea  quickly 
rose  to  a  fearful  height,  and  breaking  over  the  loftiest  bergs,  drove 
the  ships  into  the  heavy  pack.  After  midnight  they  were  involved 
in  "  an  ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of  ice,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of 
granite,  which  were  dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with  so  much 
violence  that  their  masts  quivered  as  if  they  would  fall  after  each 
blow,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable."  The 
rudder  of  the  Erebus  was  disabled,  and  that  of  the  Terror  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  torn  away  from  the  stern-post.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away  amid  the  loud  crashing  noise  of  the  strain- 
ing and  creaking  of  the  timber  and  decks,  "  which  was  sufficient 
to  fill  the-stoutest  heart  with  dismay,  that  was  not  supported  by 
trust  in  Him  who  controls  all  events." 

"  The  storm  gained  its  height  at  2  h.  p.m.  Although  we  had 
been  forced  many  miles  deeper  into  the  pack,  we  could  not  perceive 
that  the  swell  had  at  all  subsided,  our  ships  still  rolling  and  groaning 
amidst  the  heavy  fragments  of  crushing  bergs,  over  which  the  ocean 
rolled  its  mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  masses  one  upon  an- 
other, and  then  again  burying  them  deep  beneath  its  foaming  waters, 
dashing  and  grinding  them  together  with  fearful  violence.  The  awful 
grandeur  of  such  a  scene  can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described. 
Each  of  us  secured  our  hold,  waiting  the  issue  with  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  alone  could  preserve  us  ;  watching  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  effect  of  each  succeeding  collision  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
tottering  masts,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see  them  give  way 
without  our  having  the  power  to  make  an  effort  to  save  them.  About 
four  o'clock  the  squalls  laid  the  ship  over  on  her  broadside,  and 
threatened  to  blow  the  storm-sails  to  pieces.  The  Terror  was  then  so 
close  to  us,  that  when  she  rose  to  the  top  of  one  wave,  the  Erebus  was 
on  the  top  of  that  next  to  leeward  of  her — the  deep  chasm  to  lee- 
ward of  them  being  filled  w^ith  heavy  rolling  masses,  and  as  the  ships 
descended  into  the  hollow  between  the  waves,  the  main-topsail-yard 
of  each  could  be  seen  just  level  with  the  crest  of  the  intervening  wave, 
from  the  deck  of  the  other."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  170. 

This  appalling  scene  began  to  change  about  midnight;  the 
falling  snow  cleared  away,  and  the  swell  gradually  subsided. 
On  the  24th  of  January  they  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
rudder  of  the  Terror,  and  in  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the 
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Erebus.  On  the  28th  they  found  themselves  about  450  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  entered  the  pack,  and  they  ascertain- 
ed that  the  breadth  of  the  belt  of  ice  which  they  had  passed 
through  could  not  be  less  than  800  miles.  On  the  night  of  the 
11th  February,  the  ships  had  fairly  turned  the  western  extreme 
of  the  pack,  and  though  the  weather  was  coarse,  and  the  wind 
on  the  20th  blew  a  gale,  with  a  heavy  sea,  they  vet  advanced 
rapidly  towards  the  great  barrier.  On  the  16th  they  were  not 
very  far  to  the  west  of  Mount  Melbourne  in  Victoria  Land. 
They  then  took  a  south-westerly  course,  and  on  the  18th  were  in 
front  of  the  great  barrier,  a  short  way  north  of  their  position  on 
the  30th  January  1841.  Steering  then  almost  due  west  on 
the  21st,  when  a  southerly  gale  covered  the  ships  with  the  ice 
of  the  spray,  they  stood  due  south  towards  a  Jeep  bay  in  the 
great  icy  barrier.  On  the  23d  the  Erebus  got  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  icy  cliffs.  They  approached  it  with  caution  on  the 
east  side  of  the  above  bay,  which  was  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  deep,  and  so  filled  with  ice  that  they  could  not  get  farther 
into  it.  The  outline  of  the  barrier  was  much  more  broken  and 
indented  than  they  had  found  it  last  year  farther  westward,  and 
its  perpendicular  cliffs  had  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  their 
elevation  at  their  attachment  to  Cape  Crozier. 

On  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  they  sailed  along  a  great 
line  of  pack,  stretching  northward  from  the  icy  barrier ;  and  on 
the  28th  they  reached  the  great  pack,  in  which  the  ships  had 
previously  suffered  such  injury,  and  continued  their  northward 
course,  keeping  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  pack 
edge.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  they  observed  a  magnificent 
range  of  stupendous  icebergs.  Three  of  them  were  marked  with 
patches  of  rock  and  soil,  and  were  flat  topped ;  and  from  the  im- 
mense fragments  on  their  summits,  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  in  violent  collision.  They  extended  in  an  unbroken  chain  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  them  from  the  mast-head, 
and  they  "  joined  on  with  that  large  cluster  which  the  Expedi- 
tion encountered  on  the  11th."  The  pack  edge  stretched  several 
miles  west  of  the  berg,  and  consisted  of  an  accumulation  of 
the  heaviest  masses  of  ice  of  a  deep  blue  colour  that  Sir  James 
Koss  had  ever  seen. 

To  the  windward  of  this  chain  of  icebergs,  a  dangerous  colli- 
sion of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  took  place  on  the  13th  of  March. 
While  the  people  of  the  Erebus  were  close-reefing  their  topsails 
for  the  night,  a  large  iceberg  was  seen  ahead,  and  quite  close  to 
the  ships.  During  the  attempt  to  weather  it,  the  Terror  was  ob- 
served running  down  upon  us  under  topsails  and  foresail,  and  as 
she  could  not  clear  both  the  Erebus  and  the  iceberg,  a  collision 
was  inevitable.    The  people  of  the  Erebus  instantlv  hove  all 
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aback  in  order  to  diminish  the  Aaolence  of  the  shock,  but  the  col- 
lision was  such  as  to  throw  every  one  off  his  feet — to  carry  away 
their  bowsprit,  foretopmast,  and  other  smaller  spars.  Entangled 
by  their  rigging,  the  ships  were  now  hanging  together — ;dashing 
against  each  other  with  fearful  violence,  and  falling  down  upon 
the  weather-face  of  the  lofty  iceberg,  against  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summits  of  its  perpendi- 
cular cliflPs. 

"  The  Terror  sometimes  rose  high  above  us,  almost  exposing  her 
keel  to  view,  and  again  descended,  as  we  in  our  turn  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  wave,  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us,  whilst  the  crashing 
of  the  breaking  upper-works  and  boats  increased  the  horror  of  the 
scene.     Providentially  they  gradually  forged  past  each   other,  and 
separated  before  we  drifted  down  amongst  the  foaming  breakers,  and 
we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg,  and 
of  feeling  that  she  was  safe.     But  she  left  us  completely  disabled ;  the 
wreck  of  the  spars  so  encumbered  the  lower  yards^  that  we  were  un- 
able to  make  sail,  so  as  to  get  headway  on  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  room 
to  wear  round,  being  by  this  time  so  close  to  the  berg,  that  the  waves 
when  they  struck  against  it,  threw  back  their  sprays  into  the  ship. 
The  only  way  left  to  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  awful  and 
appalling  situation,  was  by  resorting  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  a 
stem -board,  which  nothing  could  justify  during  such  a  gale,  and  with 
so  high  a  sea  running,  but  to  avert  the  danger  which  every  moment 
threatened  us  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.     The  heavy  rolling  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  probability  of  the  masts  giving  way  each  time  the  lower 
yard-arms  struck  against  the  chiFs,  which  were  towering  high  above 
our  mast-heads,  rendered  it  a  service  of  extreme  danger  to  loose  the 
main-sail ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  order  given,  than  the  daring  spirit  of 
the  British  seaman  manifested  itself — the  men  ran  up  the  rigging  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  occasion ;  and  although  more 
than  once  driven  off  the  yard,  they  after  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
loosing  the  sail.     Amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea,  it  was  difficult 
both  to  hear  and  to  execute  the  orders  that  were  given,  so  that  it 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the  yards  braced 
by,  and  the  maintack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — an  expedient 
that  perhaps  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such 
weather :  but  it  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  ship  gathered  stern- way, 
plunging  her  stern  into  the  sea,  washing  away  the  gig  and  quarter 
boats,  and  with  her  lower  yard-arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the 
berg,  we  in  a  few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination,  the  '  un- 
der tow,'  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the  water  from  its  vertical 
cliffs  alone  preventing  us  being  driven  to  atoms  against  it.    No  sooner 
had  we  cleared  it  than  another  was  seen  directly  astern  of  us,  against 
which  we  were  running,  and  the  difficulty  now  was  to  get  the  ship's 
head  turned  round  and  pointed  fairly  through  between  the  two  bergs, 
the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not  exceeding  three  times  her 
own  breadth.   This,  however,  we  happily  accomplished,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  after  getting  before  the  wind,  she  daslicd  through  the  narrow 
cliannel,  between  two  pcrpondicuhir  walls  of  ice,  and  the  foaming 
breakers  which  stretched  across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  in 
smooth  water,  under  its  lee."* — Vol.  II.,  pp.  218-220. 

Tlie  Terror  had  escaped  from  this  disaster  with  the  loss  only 
of  two  or  three  small  spars,  and  was  found  in  safety  exhibiting  her 
light  round  the  corner  of  the  chain.  A  cluster  of  bergs  was 
now  seen  to  the  windward,  forming  such  an  unbroken  line,  that 
the  small  opening  by  which  the  ships  were  compelled  to  escape 
now  seemed  to  have  been  their  only  safe  path,  and  that  the  colli- 
sion which  forced  them  backwards,  prevented  them  from  being 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs  from  which  they  might 
never  have  escaped. 

While  the  Erebus  lay  rolling  amidst  the  foam  and  spray  to 
windward  of  the  berg,  a  bright  auroral  lightj  of  a  singular  kind, 
])resented  itself  to  view.  It  formed  a  range  of  vertical  beams 
along  the  top  of  the  icy  cliffs,  marking  and  partaking  of  all  the 
irregularities  of  its  figure.  Our  author  considers  it  as  connected 
with  the  vaporous  mist  thrown  upwards  by  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  against  the  berg,  and  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  produced  by  an  electrical  action  between  it  and  the 
colder  atmosphere  around  the  berg. 

During  the  prosperous  course  of  the  Expedition  towards  Cape 
Horn,  which  they  reached  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  quarter-mas- 
ter fell  from  the  mainyard  overboard,  and  perished,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  to  save  him.  On  the  4th  April  they  threw 
overboard  some  bottles  in  S.  lat.  53°  54',  and  W.  long.  60°  47', 
in  order  to  determine  the  set  of  the  current  off  Cape  I&rn.  One 
of  these  was  found,  about  the  middle  of  September,  at  Cape  Lip- 
trap  near  Port-Philip  in  Australia,  having  floated  a  distance  of 
9000  miles  in  three  and  a  half  years.  Adding  a  thousand 
miles  for  detours,  the  velocity  of  the  current  must  be  about  eight 
miles  a-day.  The  Expedition  reached  Port  Louis  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands  on  the  6th,  and  the  observatories  for  the  magnetic 
and  pendulum  experiments  were  soon  after  erected. 

In  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  animal  food,  Sir  James  Ross 
induced  a  party  from  her  Majesty's  ketch  the  Arrow,  Lieut. 
Kobinson,  (who  had  for  several  years  been  surveying  the  nume- 
rous harbours  and  inlets  of  the  Falkland  Islands,)  to  go  out  with 
their  dogs,  which  had  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  to  hunt  the 
wild  cattle  with  which  the  Islands  abound.  This  party  was  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  Port  St.  Salvador,  whose  deeply  indented 
shores  Lieut.  Kobinson  recommended  as  best  adapted  for  a  hunt- 

*  Two  lithographs,  one  of  the  Collision,  and  the  other  of  the  Erebus  escaping 
from  the  Chain  of  Bergs^  convey  a  fi^arfiU  idea  of  this  tremendous  disaster* 
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ing  station.  One  of  the  ship's  boats  was  transported  across  tlie 
neck  of  land  that  separates  the  most  western  part  of  Port  Louis 
from  Port  St.  Salvador.  Accompanied  by  some  of  the  Arrow's 
best  sportsmen  and  dogs,  the  party  embarked  in  their  boat  for 
the  hunting  grounds,  on  the  western  shores  of  St.  Salvador  Bay ; 
and  so  successful  were  they,  that  in  two  or  three  days  the  Expe- 
dition was  supplied  with  twelve  hundredweight  of  beef. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  who  accompanied  the 
hunting  party,  has  given  in  Sir  James  Ross's  work  a  singularly 
interesting  account,  occupying  eight  closely-printed  pages,of  awild 
cattle  hunt  which  he  saw.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  indulge 
our  readers  with  a  copious  extract  from  it.  To  high  merits  as  a 
literary  composition,  it  adds  an  affectionate  sympathy  in  the  suf- 
fering of  those  noble  animals  which  man  pursues,  and  wounds, 
and  slaughters,  for  his  amusement.  We  trust  that  the  slayers  of 
the  stag,  and  the  hind,  and  the  roe,  may  chance  to  cast  their  san- 
guinary eye  upon  so  humane  a  page,  and  may  listen  to  a  homily 
read  to  tliem  by  a  sportsman  with  the  rifle  in  his  hand.  "  We 
agreed,"  says  our  Antarctic  moralist,  "  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  a 
barbarous  exercise,  which,  however  exciting  and  manly  in  its  pur- 
suit, should  only  be  practised  as  a  duty,  and  not  indulged  in  as 
an  amusement.  *  *  *  *  We  had  turned  our  heads  away  when 
the  wild  cow  was  slaughtered,  and  walked  off  while  the  butcher 
quartered  it ;  and  so  we  remember  having  left  in  Kerguelen  the 
nrst  sea-bears  we  killed,  till  cold,  before  we  could  with  untroubled 
minds  assist  in  their  transportation  :  so,  too,  it  was  not  without 
remorse  that  the  first  sea  leopard  was  lanced  on  the  ice,  whose 
bravery  before  death,  and  mild  supplicating  eye  while  writhing 
under  the  spear,  seemed  to  ask  if  honest  courage  deserved  such 
a  fate,  and  if  it  were  meet  that  any  other  motive  than  stem 
necessity  should  tempt  a  generous  foe  to  witness  a  gallant  en- 
durance of  wrongs  which  the  sufferer  can  neither  avert  nor 
requite." 

"  The  full  grown  bull  of  the  Falkland  Islands,"  says  our  author, 
"  is  the  largest  of  its  race  ;  its  neck  is  short  and  of  prodigious  depth  : 
the  skin  of  one  we  killed  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
its  head  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  an  ordinary  bull :  they  are 
generally  black,  have  a  noble  carriage,  and  are  possessed  of  indo- 
mitable courage  and  untameable  ferocity.  *  *  *  More  frequently  they 
are  seen  solitary  on  the  hills,  with  erect  crests  and  distended  nostrils, 
looking  defiance  at  the  passing  traveller,  and  sometimes  flying  at  him 
miprovoked,  when  he  must  betake  himself  to  a  bog,  a  '  stream  of 
stones,'  or  a  cliff.  Should  no  such  refuge  be  nigh,  the  last  resource  is 
to  drop  suddenly  on  the  ground,  when  the  bull  starts  aside  from  the 
unwonted  obstacle  in  its  path,  and  pursues  its  onward  course.  *  *  * 
The  cows  are  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Ayrshire  stock.     They  inva- 
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riably  flee  man,  and  seldom  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  dogs. 
They  herd  with  the  young  bulls  and  heifers  in  numbers  from  ten  to 
thirty.  So  great  is  their  speed  and  strength,  that  it  took  three  power- 
ful dogs  to  *  moor,*  (as  our  sailors  term  it,)  one  full  grown  cow."— 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  246-247. 

The  following  abridged  narrative  will  justify  our  author's  sym- 
pathy in  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  animals : — 

"  We  landed  on  the  part  screened  from  the  heat,  and  cautiously 
wound  round  a  hill  till  we  were  opened  to  the  view  of  fifteen  fine 
cows,  young  bulls,  and  heifers — which  threw  their  tails  into  the  air, 
and  with  an  awkward  bound  and  flinging  of  their  heels,  set  off  for  the 
interior  at  a  pace  of  which  I  hardly  thought  cattle  capable.  The  dogs, 
already  loose,  sprung  after  and  overtook  them  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  runners  of  the  party  flew  rather  than  ran.  *  *  *  The  herd 
was  hieing  off  in  the  distance — all  but  one  fine  cow,  which  the  hounds 
detained.  'Yorke'  held  her  by  the  throat,  'Laporte'  seized  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  and  'anchored'  her  in  spite  of  kicks  and  struggles, 
which  caused  him  to  twist  round  as  on  a  pivot,  whilst  little  *  Bully  * 
had  fixed  its  teeth  into  the  poor  brute's  tongue ;  and  all  were  ming- 
ling their  snorts  and  stifled  barks  with  her  pitiful  moans.  It  was  a 
most  cruel  sight,  but  happily  her  sufferings  did  not  last  long.  A  run- 
ner, scarcely  less  fleet  than  the  hounds,  was  already  up  with  his  knife, 
and  quick  as  lightning  hamstrung  both  hind  legs :  she  fell  with  a  deep 
agonized  low  to  the  ground :  he  spnmg  to  her  shoulder  like  a  savage, 
and  before  she  could  turn  her  head  to  butt,  plunged  the  steel  into  her 
neck,  when  she  rolled  over — a  dying  creature.  One  fierce  dog  thrust 
his  muzzle  into  the  gaping  wound,  and  the  others  were  already  lapping 
the  blood ;  they  were  kicked  off  with  violence,  and  with  the  men  start- 
ed like  the  wind  after  the  herd ;  for  so  short  a  time  did  all  this  take 
that  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  were  still  in  sight.  A  young  bull  and 
heifer  were  in  like  manner  consecutively  seized  by  the  dogs,  ham- 
strung, and  despatched  by  those  swift  footmen,  who  then  gave  up  the 
chace."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  247,  248. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Western  Island  vnld  horses  roam 
at  large  in  troops  oi  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  oft;en  afford  sport 
to  the  Gauchoes  when  no  other  game  is  to  be  found.  When  pro- 
voked, these  wild  horses  are  dangerous  to  unarmed  men,  who  are 
sometimes  trodden  down  by  the  troop,  or  "  kicked  and  severely 
bitten  by  some  champion  of  their  number."  The  horses  are 
noble-lookingj  with  small  heads,  clean  limbs,  and  flowing  manes 
and  tails ;  and  their  "  bold  carriage  and  air  of  fi*eedom  make 
them  appear  to  particular  advantage.  By  and  by,"  says  our 
author,  "they  aavanced  towards  us,  now  ambling,  now  at  a 
canter.  They  snorted,  shook  their  wild  manes,  wheeled  round 
in  file,  and  again  closing,  stood  stock  still,  and  looked  defiance 
at  our  whole  party."    When  "  the  loosened  hound  bounded  for- 
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wards  with  a  short  bark,  the  horses  eyed  him,  shook  their  heads, 
tamed  their  tails  towards  us,  and  forthwith  one  and  all  began  to 
neigh,  rear,  fling,  and  kick  at  the  empty  air,  with  a  rapidity  of 
motion,  uniformity,  and  pertinacity,  that  discomfited  poor  Yorke, 
and  moved  us  to  shrieks  of  laughter."  * 

Having  repaired  the  ships,  the  Expedition  sailed  on  the  8th 
September,  and  on  the  17th,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
leagues,  they  passed  Cape  Horn — the  "sleeping  lion  braving 
the  southern  tempest" — a  bold  perpendicular  headland,  about 
600  feet  high,  '^  conveying  to  the  mind  nothing  of  grandeur." 
On  the  20th  they  anchored  off  St.  Martin'*s  Cove,  Hermite  Island, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  were 
perfectly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  otter-skin  thrown 
oyer  their  shoulders  and  reaching  about  half  way  down  their 
back.  These  Fuegeans,  who  frequently  visited  tne  ships,  are 
a  most  abject  and  miserable  race  of  human  beings,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Esquimaux,  Their  average  height  scarcely  exceeds 
five  feet.  They  are  admirable  mimics,  and  "  enter  into  every 
kind  of  fun."  Our  author  found  the  sailors  one  morning  teach- 
ing them  to  wash  their  faces,  but  the  soap  making  their  eyes 
smart,  their  ablutions  were  afterwards  confined  to  their  hands 
and  feet.  On  the  7th  November  the  Expedition  sailed  from 
Martin's  Cove,  and  on  the  13th  anchored  in  Port  Louis,  in  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

After  completing  their  magnetical  observations  on  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  -the  Expedition  set  out  from  Port  Louis  on  their 
Uiird  visit  to  the  Antarctic  Zone.  Sir  James  Boss  selected  on 
fliis  occasion  the  meridian  of  55°  west,  in  the  hope  of  surveying 
a  continuation  of  Louis  Philippe's  Land,  while  he  also  attained 
a  higher  latitude ;  and,  in  the  event  of  being  baffled  by  the  ice, 
he  resolved  to  follow  the  track  of  that  enterprising  navigator 
Captain  James  Weddel,t  who,  in  the  Jane  of  Leith,  reached 
the  latitude  of  74°  15'  S.,  three  degrees  farther  than  his  prede- 
cessors— ^leaving  at  that  place  "  a  clear  and  navigable  sea."  On 
the  28th  December  they  saw  land  which  was  befieved  to  be  the 
"Point  desFran9ais,"  the  north  cape  of  "  Joinville  Land."  Captain 

*  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Flora  Antarctica,  Part  xxii.  p.  385,  or  to 
Vol  iL  p.  261,  of  the  work  uuder  review,  for  Dr.  Hooker's  mteresting  account  of 
the  tosBock-grasB,  {DactylU  cespitosaf)  which  has  been  introduced  into  England. 
Etch  plant  forms  a  hillock  of  matted  roots  rising  straight  out  of  the  ground,  and 
a  few  feet  or  more  apart  from  the  roots  of  the  surrounding  tussock  plants.  "  The 
UUocks  are  often  six  feet  high,  and  four  or  Jive  in  diameter — and  they  throw  out 
frvtn  their  summit  the  copious  grassy  foliage  with  blades  full  six  feet  in  length, 
drooping  on  all  sides,  Hike  small  palm  trees,)  those  of  opposite  plants  meeting  so  as 
to  overarch  the  space  oetween." 

t  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  performed  in  the  years  1822-24.  By  Jambs 
Wkddil,  F.R.S.     Ed.  Lend.  1827. 
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Crozler  and  his  officers  thought  they  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the 
hills,  but  it  was  not  seen  rcom  the  Erebus.  They  discovered 
here  a  very  high  islet,  which  they  named  .^tna  Islet.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  recent  snow ;  and  an  enormous  glacier, 
several  miles  broad,  descended  from  a  height  of  1200  feet  into 
the  sea,  and  presented  a  vertical  cliff  about  100  feet  high.  Near 
it  was  observed  the  largest  aggregation  of  icebergs,  evidently 
broken  off  from  the  glacier,  they  had  ever  seen.  Passing  by 
numerous  rocky  islets,  which  they  called  the  Danger  Islets — and 
the  southernmost,  600  feet  high,  Darwin  Islet — ^they  fell  in  with 
a  great  number  of  the  very  largest  black  whales,  so  tame  that 
they  sometimes  allowed  the  ship  almost  to  touch  them  before 
they  would  get  out  of  the  way.  Sir  James  Koss  remarks,  that 
any  number  of  ships  might  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  in  a  short  time ; 
and  that  "  within  ten  days  after  leaving  Port  Louis,  they  had 
discovered  not  only  new  land,  but  a  valuable  whale-fishery,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  merchants,  and  less  than 
600  miles  from  one  of  our  own  possessions."  The  mainland  was 
seen  south-westward,  with  a  mountain  3700  feet  high,  which  they 
called  Mount  Percy ;  and  on  the  south  shore  was  seen  a  remark* 
able  tower-shaped  rock,  (probably  the  Isle  suppos4e  of  Admiral 
D'Urville,)  which  was  called  D  Vrville's  Monument^  in  memory  of 
that  enterprising  navigator.  In  latitude  64°  they  again  discovered 
land,  bearing  south  54°  west,  thirty  miles  distant,  with  a  ma^i- 
ficent  table-topped  mountain,  7050  feet  high,  which  they  c^ed 
Mount  Haddington.  Besides  this  land,  they  discovered,  on  the 
1st  January  1843,  an  island  of  great  elevation,  with  a  rock  re- 
sembling a  watch-tower  on  its  north,  and  a  crater-like  peak  on 
its  south  point.  It  received  the  name  of  Cockbum  Island,  (lati- 
tude 64°  12',  longitude  59°  49',)  and  on  the  6th  January  the 
two  Commanders  landed  upon  it,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  island  and  the  contiguous  lands. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1843,  after  being  surrounded,  in  a 
thick  fog,  by  innumerable  icebergs,  aground  in  from  80  to  100 
fathoms,  their  situation  was  most  anxious  and  embarrassing ;  and 
on  the  9th,  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  they  found  themselves 
"  beset  by  the  close  pack,  and  fast  to  the  fixed  land  ice."  After 
having  fruitlessly  contended  with  this  pack  for  nearly  six  weeks, 
and  been  often  exposed  to  danger,  they  at  last  cleared  it  on  the  4th 
February;  and  on  the  22d  they  crossed  the  line  of  no  variation  in 
latitude  61  J°  5',  and  longitude  22^^  west,  where  the  magnetic  dip 
was  57°  40'.  On  the  5th  March,  they  were  again  beset  in  the 
pack ;  and  when  at  their  most  southern  point  of  71^®  latitude, 
and  14°  51'  west  longitude,  they  turned  northward  to  return  to 
.the  Cape. 

After  encountering  a  severe  gale  among  icebergs,  on  the  25th 
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March — a  night  of  extreme  darkness — the  Expedition  met  with  thd 
last  iceberg,  in  south  lat.  47^*  40 'and  east  long.  l(f  51 '.  On  the 
4th  of  April  it  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  ships 
were  refitted,  and  their  magnetical  observations  continued.  On 
the  30th  April  they  set  sail  for  England,  reached  St.  Helena  on 
the  13th  May,  the  Island  of  Ascension  on  the  25th,  Rio  on  the 
7th  of  June ;  and  on  the  3d  September  1843  Sir  James  Ross 
landed  at  Folkstone,  the  Erebus  and  Terror  having,  when  paid 
off,  been  in  commission /our  years  and  five  months. 

These  noble  vessels,  in  spite  of  the  rough  treatment  which 
they  experienced,  returned  to  England  as  sound,  and  ready 
for  farther  service,  as  on  the  day  they  left  it.  They  were 
accordingly  commissioned  in  1845  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
tiie  Arctic  Seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
Captain  Crozier;  and  from  this  important  Expedition  we  are 
now  anxiously  looking  for  their  return. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  general  account  of  this  most  successful 
Enterprise.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  talents  and 
skill  of  Sir  James  Ross  and  Mr.  Crozier,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Expedition,  or  of  the  patience  and  good  conduct  of  the  crew. 
The  scientific  results  of  the  Expedition  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  philosophers  of  every  civilized  nation ;  and  its  commercial 
advantages  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  revival  and  extension  of  the 
southern  whale-fishery,  a  department  of  British  commerce  which 
has  unaccountably  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment  has  recently  granted  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Auckland  Islands  to  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  by  whose  vessels 
they  were  discovered ;  and  when  the  passion  for  railway  specu- 
lation shall  be  moderated,  we  have  no  doubt  that  British  capital 
will  be  readily  embarked  in  the  formation  of  the  Joint-Stock 
Company  which  the  Messrs.  Enderby  are  about  to  form, 
for  carrying  on  an  extensive  whale-fishery  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  Expedition.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  full  value  of  the  magnetical  and 
meteorological  observations  can  be  ascertained.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sabine  has  already  discussed  the  magnetical  observa- 
tions in  two  elaborate  Communications  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1843  and  1844, 
and  has  represented,  in  interesting  diagrams,  the  curves  of  mag- 
netic declination,  inclination,  and  intensity,  together  with  the 
prc^ressive  westerly  movement  of  tlie  magnetic  phenomena  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine  has 
also  projected  the  lines  of  equal  intensity,  as  deduced  from  the 
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observations  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  lines  as  deduced  from  theory  by  Professor  Gauss.* 

The  discoveries  in  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendices  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Voyage — ^in  Dr.  Kich- 
ardson's  Zoology  of  the  Expedition — in  the  Flora  Antarctica  of 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  in  the  Notes  of  Sir  William  Hooker  on  the 
Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage. 

In  placing  the  valuable  work  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes  along  with 
that  of  Sir  James  Boss,  at  the  head  of  these  observations,  we  had 
intended  to  ffive  a  fuller  account  of  it  than  our  exhausted  space 
will  now  allow  us  to  do.  It  is  a  production  of  great  merit, 
abounding  with  most  interesting  information ;  and  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  will  no  doubt  regard  the  Exploring*  Expe- 
dition itself,  and  the  five  large  and  closely-printed  volumes  in 
which  its  discoveries  and  proceedings  have  been  recorded,  as 
highly  honourable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  officers  and  men  by  whom  it  was 
conducted. 

As  this  was  the  only  Expedition  "  fitted  out  by  national  muni- 
ficence for  scientific  objects"  that  had  ever  left  the  American 
shores,  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  its  equipment.  The 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  promote  "  the  important  interests 
of  their  commerce  embarked  in  the  whale-fisheries  and  other  ad- 
ventures in  the  great  Southern  Ocean ;"  and  an  Act  of  Congress, 
of  the  18th  of  May  1838,  authorized  an  Expedition  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  that  Sea,  as  well 
as  for  determining  the  existence  and  position  of  all  doubtful 
islands  and  shoals  which  lie  in  or  near  the  track  of  their  vessels 
in  that  quarter.  The  Exploring  Squadron  was  to  consist  of  the 
Vincennesj  a  sloop  of  war  of  780  tons,  with  the  accommodations 
of  a  small  fi:igate  ;  the  Peacock^  a  sloop  of  war  of  650  tons ;  the 
Forpoiscy  a  gun  brig  of  230  tons ;  the  tenders,  Sea  Gull  and 
Flying  Fishy  which  had  been  New  York  pilot-boats,  of  110  and 
96  tons ;  and  the  Belief y  a  new  vessel,  which  had  been  intended 
for  a  store-ship.  The  Vincennes  was  commanded  by  Charles 
Wilkes,  Esq. ;  the  Peacock,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  18th 
July  1841,  by  Captain  Hudson ;  the  Porpoise,  by  Lieutenant 

*  In  this  very  interesting  Plate,  the  three  lines  of  equal  intensity,  1.8,  1.9  and 
2.0,  deduced  from  observation,  present  three  points  of  contrary  flexure,  like 
lemniscates,  and  indicate  two  Magnetic  Poles,  which  we  believe  to  exist  in  the 
Southern  as  well  as  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  According  to  Gauss's  Theory, 
the  South  Magnetic  Pole  is  in  lat.  72o  35'  and  152o  30'  £.  long. ;  whereas  Sir 
James  Ross  places  it  in  lat.  75<*  5'  and  1 54<*  8'  E.  long.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  places 
the  South  Magnetic  Pole  in  lat.  70®  and  long.  140®  E. — 5®  5'  more  northerly,  and 
14°  d'  more  easterly,  than  Sir  James  Ross. 
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Einggold ;  the  Sea  Gull,  lost  May  1st,  1839,  by  Mr.  Keid ;  the 
Flying  Fish,  sold  at  Singapore,  by  Mr.  Knox ;  and  the  Eelief, 
sent  home  from  Callao,  by  Lieutenant  Long. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  work,  which  is  nearly  five  times 
that  of  Sir  James  Ross,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  has  been  able  to  give 
the  most  copious  details  of  his  voyage,*  and  at  the  same  time 
ample  information  regarding  the  statistics  and  histoiy  of  the  nu- 
merous countries  which  he  visited.  His  Antarctic  Voyage,  how- 
ever, occupies  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work, 
being  comprised  in  three  chapters,  or  85  pages,  under  the  title 
of  Antarctic  Cruise.  In  these  three  chapters  he  gives  the  de- 
tails of  his  proceedings  while  sailing  along  the  icy  barrier,  at- 
tached to  what  he  calls  the  Antarctic  Continent — a  sketch  of 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  communicated 
to  Sir  James  Eoss.  Li  this  dangerous  navigation  the  United 
States  Expedition  was  exposed  to  the  very  same  hazards  which 
occurred  to  that  of  Sir  James  Ross.  They  saw  the  same  phe- 
nomena of  icebergs  of  all  shapes,  and  Aurorce  Australes  of  all 
kinds,  and  whales  and  penguins  of  all  varieties.  Our  readers 
would  therefore  feel  no  interest  were  we  to  resume  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects,  interesting  though  they  be. 

The  Antarctic  cruise  was  performed  in  January  and  February 
1841.  On  the  11th  of  January  the  ships  reached  the  western 
extremity  of  the  "  Antarctic  Gontinenty^  and  quitted  it  on  the 
20th  February.  They  repeatedly  approached  the  icy  barrier,  over 
which  the  officers  beUeved  that  they  saw  mountains ;  but  they 
never  landed  on  any  continent  or  island,  never  took  possession 
of  any  land,  and  have  produced  no  distinct  and  unequivocal 
proofe  that  an  Antarctic  Continent  really  exists.  The  following 
extract  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  views  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes  himself : — 

"  The  credit  of  these  discoveries  has  been  claimed  on  the  part  of 
one  foreign  nation  (France),  and  their  extent,  nay,  actual  exist- 
ence called  into  question  by  another,  both  having  rival  Expeditions 
abroad,  one  at  the  same  time,  the  other  the  year  succeeding. 

"  Each  of  those  nations,  with  what  intent  we  shall  not  stop  to  in- 
quire, has  seemed  disposed  to  rob  us  of  the  honour,  by  underrating 
Ae  importance  of  their  own  researches,  and  would  restrict  the  An- 
tarctic land  to  the  small  parts  they  respectively  saw.  However 
willing  I  might  be  in  a  private  capacity  to  avoid  contesting  their 
statements,  and  let  truth  make  its  own  way,  I  feel  it  due  to  the 

*  The  murder  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Expedition  by  the  Feejees  in  the 
idand  of  Malolo, — ^their  burial  deep  in  the  sand  to  prevent  their  discovery,  by  the 
natives,  and  the  condign  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  savages  by  the  destruction 
of  Arro,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  Lieutenant 
Wilkes*  third  yolume. 
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honour  of  our  flag  to  make  a  proper  assertion  of  the  priority  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  Expedition,  and  of  the  greater  extent  of  its 
discoveries  and  researches. 

"  That  land  does  exist  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  now  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  both  French  and  English  navigators. 
D'Urville,  the  celebrated  French  navigator,  witMn  a  few  days  after  land 
was  seen  by  the  three  vessels  of  our  squadron,  reports  that  his  boats 
landed  on  a  small  point  of  rocks,  at  the  place  (as  I  suppose),  which 
appeared  accessible  to  us  in  Piners  Bay,  when  the  Vincennes  was 
driven  away  by  a  violent  gale;  this  he  called  Clairee  Island,  and  testifies 
to  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  where  our  view 
of  it  has  left  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  Ross,  on  the  other  hand, 
penetrated  to  the  latitude  of  79°  S.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  coasted 
for  some  distance  a  large  lofty  country  connected  totth  our  Antarctic 
Continent,  and  establishes  beyond  all  cavil  the  correctness  of  our 
assertion  that  we  have  discovered  not  a  range  of  detached  islands  but 
a  vast  Antarctic  Continent,  How  far  Capt.  Ross  was  guided  in  his 
search  by  our  previous  discoveries  will  best  appear  by  reference  to 
the  Chart,  with  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Squadron, 
which  I  sent  to  him,  and  which  I  have  inserted  in  Appendix  24,  and 
Atlas.  Although  I  have  not  received  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
receipt  from  him  personally,  yet  I  have  heard  of  their  having  reached 
his  hands  a  few  months  prior  to  his  Antarctic  cruise.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  complain,  and  feel  only  the  justifiable  desire  to 
maintain  the  truth  in  relation  to  a  claim  that  is  indisputable.  *  *  * 
We  ourselves  anticipated  no  such  discovery  (as  that  of  a  continent.) 
The  indications  of  it  were  received  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  /  myself 
did  not  venture  to  record  in  my  private  journal  the  certainty  of  land, 
until  three  days  after  those  best  acquainted  with  its  appearance  in 
those  high  latitudes  were  assured  of  the  fact ;  and,  finally,  to  remove 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  to  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  no 
deception  in  the  case,  views  of  the  same  land  were  taken  from  the 
vessels  in  three  different  positions,  with  the  bearings  of  its  peaks  and 
promontories,  by  whose  intersection  their  position  is  nearly  as  well 
established  as  the  peaks  of  any  of  the  islands  we  surveyed  from  the 
sea.  All  doubt  in  the  reality  of  our  discovery  gradually  wore  away, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  cruise  of  the  Vincennes  along  the  icy 
barrier,  the  mountains  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  becanve  familiar 
and  of  daily  appearance,  insomuch  that  the  Log-Book,  which  is 
guardedly  silent  as  to  the  time  and  date  of  its  being  first  observed,  now 
speaks  throughout  of  the  land." — Narrative,  i'C,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  2,  3. 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
this  Antarctic  Continent ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  doubt  which 
we  do  feel  must  be  shared  by  every  reader  who,  without  any 
further  knowledge  of  the  question,  shall  peruse  the  preceding 
extract.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
actually  sailed  over  the  mountains  laid  down  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  as  given  in  Lieutenant  Wilkes' 
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tracing  of  it  communicated  to  Sir  James  Ross.  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
has  explained  this  by  saying,  that  the  portion  thus  sailed  over 
was  not  seen  by  him,  but  was  laid  down  as  the  land  discovered  by 
Capt.  Balleny,  to  which  he  neglected  to  affix  the  name.  But 
this  is  not  the  position  of  the  Balleny  Islands,  which  lie  much 
farther  south ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
saw  in  the  Aihenceumj  No.  629,  for  November  1839,  the  exact 
position  of  the  Balleny  Islands,  as  in  latitude  66°  44'  south,  and 
163°  11'  east  longitude,  so  that  Sir  James  Ross  was  justified  by 
this  circumstance  in  stating  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had 
sailed  over  the  mountains  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  as  laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  and  claimed  by 
America  as  the  grand  result  of  her  noble  Expedition,  we  must 
confess,  with  Sir  James  Ross,  our  inability  "  to  determine  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  how  much  of  the  land  was  really  seen  by 
him,  with  the  degree  of  certainty  that  gives  indisputable  authority 
to  discoveruy^  and,  with  this  difficulty  on  his  mind,  we  think  he 
acted  wisely  in  placing  upon  his  great  South  Polar  Chart  only  the 
discoveries  made  by  D'tTrsalle,  Balleny,  and  himself,  and  in 
referring  the  reader  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  to  his  own  chart  as  sent  to  himself,  and  published  in 
his  first  volume.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  does  not  say,  and  indeed 
cannot  say,  in  the  words  of  our  British  navigator,  "  that  the 
whole  line  of  coast  laid  down  as  his  discovery,  was  really  and 
truly  seen,  and  its  continuity  determined  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  officer  or  man 
of  either  of  the  ships  ; — and  that  no  part  has  been  laid  down  upon 
mere  appearances  or  denotations,  except  in  those  places  where  it 
is  distinctly  marked  ^  appearance  of  land.' " 

In  giving  this  opinion,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
officers  of  the  American  Expedition  have  acted  in  good  faith ; 
and,  if  they  have  erred,  that  it  is  only  in  accepting  as  the  certain 
evidence  of  land  equivocal  indications  of  it,  by  which  their  pre- 
decessors in  discovery  have  been  frequently  deceived.  It  will  be 
to  us  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  to 
Sir  James  Ross,  to  find  that  the  Antarctic  Continent,  as  seen  by 
the  American  Expedition,  has  a  substantial  existence  ;  and  if  it 
shall  prove  to  be  but  a  range  of  islands  nearly  continuous,  we 
shall  not  on  that  account  make  any  deduction  from  the  merits  of 
our  Transatlantic  discoverers. 
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Akt.  IX. — 1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe   Slielletfy 
edited  by  Mrs.  SHjiLLEY.     3  vols.    London,   1847. 

2.  Shelley  at  Oxford — Papers  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazinsy 
Vols.  36  and  37. 

3.  The  Life  of  P.  B.  Shelley.    By  Thomas  Medwin.    2  vols. 
London,  1847. 

4.  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.     By  Geobge  Gilfiixan. 
Edinburgh,  1845. 

5.  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People.  ByPERCYBTSSHE  Shelley. 
DubUn,  1812. 

The  poems  of  Shelley  have  been  gradually  assuming  a  high 
place  in  our  literature.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  unimportant 
except  as  they  illustrate  his  writings,  have  been  told  gracefulljr 
and  well  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  notes  to  her  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful edition  of  his  poetical  works.  His  own  letters  to  Mr.  Peacock 
and  others  have  been  published,  and  everywhere  exhibit  the 
habits  of  thinking  of  a  man  sinmilarly  truthful,  generous,  and 
good.  These  letters  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  form  a  perfect 
memoir  of  his  life  from  his  twenty-second  year.  His  life  at 
Oxford  has  been  well  described  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg,  in  a 
series  of  papers  printed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  Captain  Medwin  had  contributed 
some  account  of  his  eanier  life  to  the  Athenajum,  which  has  we 
believe  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume.  From  these  means 
of  information,  what  is  now  called  the  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  is  com- 

Eiled  by  the  last  mentioned  writer.    The  book  is  hastily  and  care- 
jssly  put  together,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  is  alreaay  known. 

The  name  of  Shelley  is  an  ancient  one  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
Eichard  H.  In  1611,  Sir  John  Shelley  of  Maresfield  was 
created  a  baronet — and  the  family  of  Castle-Goring,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  son  of  the  poet,  is  descended  from  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  John  of  Maresfield.  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  grandfather  of  the 
poet,  was  born  at  Newark  in  North  America,  in  1731.  He 
oegan  life  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  seems  to  have  early  turned  his 
attention  to  making  his  way  in  the  world  by  matrimonial  specu- 
lations. The  widow  of  a  miller  is  said  to  have  been  his  first  wife. 
However  this  be — for  Captain  Medwin,  who  mentions  the  fact, 
does  not  vouch  for  its  truth — we  find  him  in  England  soon 
after,  running  away  with  an  heiress,  through  whom  the  branch 
of  his  descendants  with  whom  we  are  chiemr  concerned  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  estate  of  Horsham.  In  some  short  time  Sir  Bysshe 
finds  himself  an  active  widower,  and  lays  siege  to  the  heart  of 
Miss  Sidney  Perry — the  heiress  of  Penhurst,  the  estate  of  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney.  The  present  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley  repre- 
sents this  branch  of  Sir  Bysshe's  descendants.  Through  some 
mistake  the  poet  Shelley  is  repeatedly  represented — even  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Howitt,*  as  a  descendant  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  sole  connexion  between  them — if  it  can  be  called  such— 
was  that  which  we  have  stated,  It,  however,  gratified  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet. 

Bysshe  Shelley  was  raised  to  the  baronetage  in  1806.  He  died 
in  1815.     Medwin  tells  us, 

"  I  remember  Sir  Bysshe  in  a  very  advanced  age,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristo- 
cratic bearings  Nilfuit  unquam  sic  impar  aibi  His  manner  of  life  was 
most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent  daily  the  tap -room  of  one  of 
the  low  inns  in  Horsham,  and  there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest 
citizens,  a  habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the  New  World.  Though 
he  had  built  a  castle  (Goring-Castle,)  that  cost  him  upwards  of 
£80,000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  existence  in  a 
small  cottage  looking  on  the  River  Arun,  at  Horsham,  in  which  all 
was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence  indeed  of  a  miser — enriching 
his  legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying  up  his  post- 
obits." — ^Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Medwiu  was  related  to  one  of  Sir  Bysshe's  wives,  and  his  ac- 
count of  a  family  whom  he  must  have  known  perfectly  well  is  far 
from  favourable  to  any  of  them.  He  describes  Timothy  Shelley, 
the  poet's  father,  as  watcbinffwith  impatience  for  his  father's  death, 
and  he  speaks  of  two  of  Sir  JBysshe's  daughters  as  marrying  with- 
out his  consent ;  of  which  he  availed  himself — for  so  we  under- 
stand the  statement — to  avoid  giving  them  any  fortune  whatever. 

"  He  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the  leaves  of  the  few  books  he  possessed, 
others  in  the  folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  dressing 
gown." — ^Medwin,  p.  9. 

Shelley's  father  is  described  as  a  man  whose  early  education 
had  been  much  neglected.  He  had,  however,  taken  a  degree  at 
Oxford — made  the  grand  tour,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  a 
family  borough.  Med  win's  recollections  of  him  are  unfavour- 
able. He  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  who  "  reduced  all  polite- 
ness to  forms,  and  moral  virtue  to  expediency."  In  short,  he  was 
a  man  veiy  like  other  men  of  whom  there  is  little  to  be  said  that 
can  furnish  a  page  to  the  biographer.  The  one  feeling  which 
seems  to  have  absorbed  all  others  in  the  minds  of  the  family  was 
ancestral  pride.  The  one  great  and  irreparable  offence  which 
Shelley  could  commit  against  the  family  was  to  unite  himself  in 
marriage  unsuitably.    In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  among  the 

*  «  Viats  to  Remarkable  Places,"  vol.  i. ;  and  also  «  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets." 
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less  educated  part  of  the  higher  gentry,  this  feeling  often 
strengthens  itself  into  something  little  short  of  actual  insanity, 
and  the  fortunate  adventures  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  the  mes- 
alliances of  his  daughters,  were  not  unlikely  to  render  the  Shelleys 
most  incurably  mad. 

The  poet  was  born  the  4th  of  August  1792,  and  brought  up 
at  Field-Place  (his  father's  residence)  till  his  tenth  year  with 
his  sisters,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  Medwin  had 
been  already  placed. 

The  school  was  a  cheap  bad  school,  penuriously  managed,  and 
the  boys  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  London  shop-keepers.  The 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  manage  the  household  details  was 
too  fine  for  her  busmess ;  but — as  a  part  of  her  stock  in  trade — 
had  a  pedigree  at  least  as  good  as  Shelley's.  She  was  a  cousin 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  We  rather  like  the  poor  woman  the 
better  for  this,  we  own,  and  though  the  instincts  of  self-defence, 
and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  family  made  her  perhaps 
treat  the  Sussex  Squirearchy  less  deferentially  than  they  ex- 
pected, her  sister,  who  must  have  been  as  nearly  related  to  the 
JDuke  as  herself,  was  "  an  economist  of  the  first  order.'' 

After  all,  if  boys  of  whatever  rank  are  sent  to  schools  selected 
for  their  cheapness,  they  ought  not  to  remember  and  resent,  as  if 
it  were  the  fault  of  their  masters  or  mistresses,  the  stinginess  of 
their  parents.  The  usual  stories  of  the  sufferings  of  boys,  whose 
health  is  in  any  way  infirm  or  whose  spirits  are  too  weak  for  the 
kind  of  ordeal  to  which  their  fellow  students  subject  them,  are 
tediously  told  by  "  the  wearisome  Captain."  The  incompetence 
of  the  master  is  proved  by  his  punishing  Shelley  for  some  faults 
in  an  exercise  written  for  him  by  Medwin,  who  had  cribbed  th6 
bad  Latin  it  seems  from  Ovid.  This  incident  and  the  fact  that 
Shelley  disliked  learning  to  dance,  are  the  Captain's  sole  records 
of  Brentford  school.  It  was  scarce  worth  making  a  book  for 
this — and  yet  in  one  point  of  view  Med  win's  testimony  is  not 
without  some  value.  Shelley's  detestation  of  school  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  elder  boys,  has  been  in  general  understood  as  ex- 
clusively to  be  referred  to  Eton,  and  the  effect  of  his  sojourn 
there.  It  probably  arose  from  his  detestation  of  this  miserable 
place — ^which  seems  to  have  been  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
ill-chosen. 

Shelley  learned  little  at  school — at  least  of  school  learning-— 

" ^Nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

Cared  I  to  learn." 

Still  his  mind  was  not  inactive — 

"  Eager  he  reads  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells." 
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"  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  greedily  devoured  all  the 
books  which,  were  brought  to  school  after  the  holidays.  These  were 
mostly  blue  books; — ^who  does  not  know  what  blue  books  mean?*' — 
Hkdwin. 

We  did  not.  The  English  lawyer^ s  blue  books  are  the  numbers 
of  the  Law  and  Equity  Reports  with  which  every  term  oppresses 
him,  and  which  are  becoming  each  day  a  more  serious  grievance. 
The  statesman's  blue  books  are  those  desperate  piles  of  lumber  in 
which  are  contained  the  wisdom  of  Parliamentary  committees 
and  royal  commissioners,  and  of  every  person  who  wishes  to  en- 
lighten the  nation  on  the  thousand  topics  which  are  for  ever 
investigated,  and  still  remain  as  obscure  as  before.  But  the 
Brentford  school-boy's  blue  books  are  not  the  blue  books  of  the 
statesman  or  the  lawyer, — 

"Who  does  not,"  says  our  comic  Plutarch,  "know  what  blue 
books  mean  ?  But  if  there  should  be  any  one  ignorant  enough  not 
to  know  what  those  dear  dusky  volumes,  so  designated  from  their 
covers,  contain,  be  it  known  that  they  are  or  were  to  be  bought  for 
sixpence,  and  embodied  stories  of  haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers, 
and  other  grim  personages — a  most  exciting  and  interesting  sort  of 
food  for  boys'  minds.  Among  those  of  a  larger  calibre  was  one 
which  I  have  never  seen  since,  but  which  I  remember  with  a  recouche 
delight.  It  was  'Peter  Wilkins.'  How  much  Shelley  wished  for 
a  winged  wife  and  winged  little  cherubs  of  children!" — ^Medwin, 
vol.  i.  p.  29. 

To  these  treasures  were  added  the  stores  of  the  Brentford  cir- 
culating library.  Mrs.  RadclifFe''s  romances  and  novels  of  the 
Bosa-Matilda  school,  among  which  Medwin  mentions  the  name 
of  one  in  which  the  devil  was  the  hero — "  Zofloya  the  Moor  " — 
were  Shelley's  great  dehght.  Shelley  believed  in  ghosts,  and 
was  known,  once  at  least,  to  have  walked  in  his  sleep.  He  was 
habitually  given  to  waking  dreams,  from  which  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  roused.  When  he  did  awake,  "  his  eyes  flashed, 
his  lips  quivered,  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion ; — a  sort 
of  ecstasy  came  over  him,  and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit  or  an 
angel,  than  a  human  being." — Medwin,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

From  Brentford  school,  Shelley  went  to  Eton,  where  he  passed 
two  years.  Of  this  period  of  "his  life  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  record.  His  schoolfellows,  with  the  exception  of  his 
reviewer  in  the  Quarterly^  appear  to  have  preserved  no  recol- 
lections of  him,  and  we  are  told  that  in  after  life  he  never  men- 
tioned them ;  that  he  had  even  forgotten  their  names.  At 
Eton  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  boatmg,  which  was 
one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments  through  life. 

His  school  education  ended  in  1809,  and  in  the  wmter  of  that 
year  Medwin  and  he  were  a  good  deal  together  at  the  house  of 
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Shelley's  father.  They  wrote  novels  and  poems,  from  which 
Medwin  gives  large  extracts ;  among  others  a  poem  called  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"  *  which  they  sent  to  CampDell.  He  good- 
naturedly  read  it,  and,  with  pardonable  dishonesty,  told  them 
there  were  two  good  lines  in  it, — 

^'  It  seem'd  as  if  an  angel's  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony." 

These  were  the  two  lines  which  Campbell  praised.  If  we 
sought  to  reverse  his  decision,  and  say,  *  Bad  are  the  best,**  it  is 
probable  that  the  Captain  might  come  down  on  us  as  he  did  on 
the  Brentford  schoolmaster,  and  prove  that  he  had  stolen  them 
from  Scott. 

"  Shelley's  favourite  poet  in  1809,"  says  Medwin,  "  was  Southey. 
He  had  read  Thalaba  till  he  almost  knew  it  by  hearty  and  had 
drenched  himself  with  its  metrical  beauty. 

^^  I  have  oflen  heard  him  quote  that  exquisite  passage,  where  the 
Enchantress  winds  round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  single  hair,  till 
the  spell  becomes  inextricable — the  charm  cannot  be  broken.  But 
he  still  more  doted  on  Kehamah,  the  Curse  of  which  I  remember 
Shelley  often  declaiming,— 

**  *  And  water  shall  see  thee ! 
And  fear  thee,  and  fly  thee ! 
The  waves  shall  not  touch  thee, 

As  they  pass  by  thee ! 

«  «  » 

And  this  curse  shall  be  on  thee 
For  ever  and  ever.' 

"I  transcribe  the  passage  from  memory,  for  I  have  never  read 
since  that  romance  he  used  to  look  upon  as  perfect ;  and  was  haunted 
by  the  witch  Loranite,  raving  enthusiastically  about  the  lines  be- 
ginning : 

"  *  Is  there  a  child  whose  little  winning  ways. 

Would  lure  all  hearts,  on  whom  its  parents  gaze 
Till  they  shed  tears  of  tenderest  delight, 
Oh,  hide  her  from  the  eyes  of  Loranite.' 

"Wordsworth's  writings  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  to  his 
taste." — ^Medwin,  vol.  60-62,  verbatim  et  UtemtiM. 

"^.The  <'  Wandering  Jew  "  seems  to  have  fastened  on  Shelie^'s  imagination. 
When  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  first  question  he  asked  the  librarian  at  the  Bodleian 
was,  <<  Had  he  the  Wandering  Jew  1"  and  in  his  drama  of  Hellas,  written  nearly 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  we  have  ^  Ahasaetus  **  introduced — 

^  Oh,  that  Heaven, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chaJioe 
Which  but  one  liying  man  has  drain'dy  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  wanders  for  ever, 
Lone  M  inoamate  Deatht '' 
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Bat  why  transcribe  more  of  this  strange  medley  ?  The  pas- 
sage of  Thalaba  which  Shelley  so  often  repeated  must  have  been 
listened  to  by  the  most  vacant  of  all  minds,  for  there  is  not  one 
word  in  it  of  "  winding  round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  single 

"  He  found  a  woman  in  the  cave — 
A  solitary  woman — 
Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning^ 
And  singing  as  she  span. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's — 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer. 
The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 
The  thread  she  span  it  gleam'd  like  gold 

In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire. 

*  *  *  * 

A  fid  round  arid  round  his  right  handy 
And  round  and  round  his  left, 
He  wound  the  thread  so  jSne.'* 

That  Medwin  should  have  forgotten  the  passage,  and  substi- 
tuted some  general  recollection  for  what  he  had  heard  Shelley 
repeat,  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  can 
place  the  slightest  reliance  on  the  record  of  conversations  pre- 
served by  a  memory  so  little  retentive  of  anything  worth  remem- 
bering. We  have,  however,  to  make  another  remark  on  the 
passage  that  we  have  just  cited,  which  makes  us  utterly  discard, 
for  any  purpose,  anything  whatever  that  is  stated  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  kind  of  gossip  of  which  this  very  poor  book  is 
fewn  beginning  to  end  made  up.  In  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works  the  forgery  of  a  deed  is  detected  by  the  over-zeal  of  a 
witness  brought  up  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  its  execution. 
He  says  that  he  now  is  the  only  person  living  who  knows  all  that 
actually  passed  at  the  time.  His  gray  hairs  tremble  with  emo- 
tion as  he  seeks  to  confirm  his  testimony  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  the  feet,  that  under  the  seal  was  placed  a  silver 
coin — that  if  the  seal  be  broken^  the  coin  will  be  found.  The 
seal  is  broken — ^the  coin  is  found ;  but  one  of  a  later  date  than 
that  of  the  supposed  execution  of  the  deed.  Now,  Mr.  Medwin 
is  as  anxious  as  Miss  Edgeworth's  witness  to  prove  these  conver- 
sations. He  takes  especial  care  to  tell  you  that  he  transcribes 
from  his  recollection  ;  that  he  has  never  read  the  poem  or  ro- 
mance, as  he  calls  it,  since;  and  his  mis-spelling  the  witches 
name,  and  Kehama's  too,  for  that  matter,  prevents  our  enter- 
taining the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
that  he  had  never  read  the  book,  or  could  in  this  way  have 
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confused  In  his  memory  the  incidents  of  one  period  with  those  of 
another.  He  has  a  thousand  reasons  to  remember  the  thing ; 
and  yet  what  he  has  stated  is  not — cannot  be — the  fact.  Break 
the  seal — the  coin  is  of  a  later  date.  "Kehama"  was  not 
published  for  years  after  the  supposed  conversation ! 

The  only  possible  object  of  recording  Shelley's  early  life  is 
that  of  tracing  the  unusually  early  development  of  his  powers ; 
and  the  value  of  any  part  of  the  record  is  destroyed  by  proofe, 
such  as  this  accident  furnishes,  that  Med\^in  has  composed  his 
book  from  obscure  recollections,  in  which  time,  place,  and  per- 
son are  confused.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  almost 
decisive  evidence  in  Shelley's  writings  of  his  not  having,  at  this 

Eeriod,  even  seen  "Thalaba,"  with  "the  metrical  beauty  of  which" 
e  is  said  to  have  already  "drenched"  himself.  The  earliest  works 
of  a  boy  almost  necessarily  exhibit  close  imitations  of  whatever  he 
most  admires.  Shelley  at  this  period  wrote  two  novels,  both  very 
dull;  but  in  one  of  them  are  several  poems,  in  which  the 
cadences  of  the  verse,  and  the  forms  of  language,  recall  Beattie's 
Hermit,  Scotfs  Ballads,  and  Monk  Lewis's,  but  in  which  there 
is  not  a  single  line  or  thought  that  for  a  moment  brings  to  the 
mind  the  poem  which  Medwin  says  he  was  then  perpetually  re- 
)eating,  and  which  we  know,  in  a  few  years  after,  so  possessed 
lis  imagination  as  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  to  the  versifi- 
cation of  Queen  Mob.  This  fact  we  think  absolutely  decisive  of 
the  question,  particularly  if  it  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
Medwin's  exceeding  carelessness  in  such  statements,  as  proved 
by  the  instance  of  Kehama, 

In  1810  Shelley  was  removed  to  Oxford.  He  entered  Uni- 
versity College.  Of  liis  short  course  there  his  ifriend  Mr.  Hogg 
has  fortunately  given  us  a  distinct  record.  His  account  was 
published  about  twenty  years  after  Shelley's  death,  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine ;  and  while  his  magazine  papers  have  some 
of  the  faults  of  that  kind  of  writing,  we  think  that  with  some 
little  condensation  they  would  form  a  very  interesting  supple- 
ment to  any  future  edition  that  may  be  published  of  Shelley's 
works.  The  acquaintanceship  of  Mr.  Hogg  and  the  poet  com- 
menced at  their  college  commons,  where  they  dined  at  the  same 
table.  It  was  Shelley's  first  appearance  in  the  hall.  His  figure 
was  slight :  his  aspect,  even  among  young  men,  was  remarkably 
youthful.  He  was  thoughtful  and  absent  in  manner,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  one.  Some  accident  led  him 
and  Mr.  Hogg  into  conversation.  Shelley  praised  the  originality 
of  the  German  writers.  Ho^g  asserted  tneir  want  of  nature. 
"  What  modern  literature  will  you  compare  with  them  ?"  said 
Shelley,  with  a  discordant  scream  that  excoriated  the  ears  of  his 
opponent.     The  Italian  was  named.     Shelley  waxed  angry  and 
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sirgumentative.  Tlie  dialogue  had  little  interest  for  any  but  the 
di^utants,  who  soon  found  themselves  alone  in  the  hall.  The 
servants  now  came  in  to  clear  the  tables.  Hogg  invited  the 
stranger  to  continue  the  discussion  at  his  rooms.  He  eagerly 
assented.  The  dialogue,  however,  did  not  continue  ;  for  when 
the  young  men  became  better  acquainted,  they  acknowledged 
that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  either  German  or  Italian  ; 
and  Shelley  said  that  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  but  waste  of  time — learning  the  names  of  things  instead  of 
things  themselves.  Physical  science,  and  especially  chemistry, 
should  rather  be  the  objects  of  pursuit.  Hogg  began  to  feel  his 
new  friend  something  of  a  bore,  and  took  to  looking  at  the  fea- 
tures and  figure  of  the  stranger. 

"  It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictions.  His  figure  was  slight  and 
fragile,  and  yet  his  bones  and  joints  were  large  and  strong.  Ho  was 
tall,  but  yet  he  stooped  so  much  that  he  seemed  of  low  stature.  His 
clothes  were  expensive  and  made  according  to  the  most  approved 
mode  of  the  day,  but  they  were  tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushed.  His 
gestures  were  abrupt  and  sometimes  violent,  occasionally  even  awk- 
ward, yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  graceful.  His  complexion  was 
delicate,  almost  feminine — of  the  purest  red  and  white  ;  yet  he  was 
tanned  and  freckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed,  as  he  said, 
the  autumn  in  shooting.  His  features,  his  whole  face  and  particularly 
his  head,  were  unususdly  small,*  yet  the  last  appeared  of  a  remark- 
able balk,  for  his  hair  was  long  and  busliy.  In  the  agony  of  decla- 
mation he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely  with  his  hands  or  passed  his  fingers . 
quickly  through  his  locks  unconsciously,  so  that  it  was  singularly  wild 
and  rough.  His  features  were  not  symmetrical,  the  mouth  perhaps 
excepted — ^yet  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  extremely  powerful.  They 
breathed  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  that  I  never  met  with  in  any 
other  countenance.  Nor  was  the  moral  expression  less  beautiful  than 
the  intellectual,  for  there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and 
especially  (though  this  will  surprise  many)  that  air  of  profound  reli- 
gious veneration  that  characterizes  the  best  works,  and  chiefly  the 
fineseoes  (and  into  these  they  inftised  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great 
masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  I  recognised  the  very  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  these  wonderful  productions  long  afterwards,  and  with  a 
satbfaction  mingled  with  much  sorrow,  for  it  was  after  the  decease  of 
him  in  whose  countenance  I  had  first  observed  it.  *  *  *  This 
is  a  fine  fellow,  said  I  to  myself,  (we  continue  to  transcribe  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  account,)  but  I  could  never  bear  his  society.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  endure  his  voice.     It  would  kill  me.    What  a  pity  it  is  ?" 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  was  excruciating.     "  It  was  intoler- 

*  Leigh  Hont,  speaking  of  Keats,  says,  '^  His  head  was  a  puzzle  for  the  Phre- 
nologists, beiag  remarkably  small  in  the  skull  :  a  singularity  which  he  had  in 
common  with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shelley — none  of  whose  hats  I  could  get  on."—* 
Hour's  Byran^  &c.     Vol.  i.  p,  408, 

VOL.  VIII.       NO.  XV.  I* 
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ably  shrill,  harsh,  and  discordant ;  of  the  most  cruel  intension ; 
it  was  perpetual  and  without  any  remission ;  it  excoriated  the 
ears."  In  the  evening  Shelley  went  to  a  lecture  on  mineralogy, 
and  returned  to  tea.  He  burst  into  the  room,  threw  down  his 
cap,  and  stood  shivering  and  chafing  his  hand  over  the  fire.  He 
had  come  away  before  the  lecture  was  concluded. 

"  What  did  the  man  talk  about  ?"  said  Hogg.  "  About  stones ! 
about  stones !"  he  answered ;  "  about  stones,  stones,  stones !  nothing 
but  stones,  and  so  drily !  It  was  wonderfully  tiresome ;  and  stones  are 
not  interesting  things  in  themselves." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Shelley  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
which  the  future  generations  of  men  may  derive  firom  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  and  especially  chemistry.  He  anticipated 
from  the  triumphs  of  science  the  release  of  the  labouring  classes 
from  the  unceasing  toil  now  required  to  earn  a  mere  subsistence. 
We  are  now  unable  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  substances 
we  consume  as  food  the  nutritive  property  exists ;  this  Analysis 
may  yet  detect.  The  cause  which  occasions  the  fertility  of  some 
soils,  and  the  hopeless  sterihty  of  others,  is  now  unknown.  The 
difference  probably  consists  in  something  very  slight.  By 
chemical  agency  the  philosopher  may  create  a  total  change,  and 
transmute  an  unfruitful  region  into  one  of  exuberant  plenty. 
Water  is,  like  air,  composed  of  certain  gases ;  why  not  expect  to 
be  able,  by  some  scientific  process,  to  manufacture  it,  and  then 
transform  the  deserts  of  Africa  into  rich  meadows  ?  The  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  unknown ;  but  a  time  may  come  when  we  may 
communicate  warmth  to  the  coldest  and  most  ungenial  climate, 
with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  we  now  vary  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  sitting  room.  What  a  mighty  instrument  would  electri- 
city be ! — what  wonders  has  not  the  galvanic-battery  already  ef- 
fected ! — and  the  balloon — "  why  not  despatch  aeronauts  to  cross 
Africa  in  every  direction,  and  to  survey  the  whole  peninsula  in 
a  few  weeks  ?  The  shadow  of  the  first  balloon,  which  a  vertical 
sun  would  project  precisely  under  it,  as  it  gHded  silently  over 
that  hitherto  unhappy  country,  would  virtually  emancipate  every 
slave,  and  would  annihilate  slavery  for  ever  I" 

They  spoke  of  mathematics.  Of  mathematics,  Shelley  said 
he  knew  nothing.  Of  metaphysics — "  Aye,  metaphysics — the 
analysis  of  mind — not  of  mere  matter ;"  and  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and  declaimed  with  animation  of  a  future  state,  and  a 
former  state.  He  had  heard  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
and  suspended  consciousness.  But  the  candles  were  now  burned 
out — the  fire  had  sunk  into  ashes — and  he  started  to  find  how  long 
into  the  night  he  and  his  companion  had  sat.  They  arranged 
to  meet  the  next  day  at  Shelley's  rooms ;  and  at  parting  Mr. 
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Ho^  for  the  first  time  heard  the  name  of  the  stranger,  who  had 
interested  him  so  much. 

Hoffg  returned  the  visit  the  next  day.  The  same  contradic- 
tions ^t  Shelley's  dress  exhibited  struck  him  in  the  appearance 
of  his  rooms  and  ftimiture.  Every  thing  new  and  of  an  expen- 
sive kind,  but  thrown  about  in  indescribable  confusion.  Books, 
boots,  philosophical  instruments,  pistols,  money,  clothes,  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  carpet,  with  stains  of  various  hues, 
proclaimed  that  the  young  chemist  had  been  busy  with  his  ma- 
nipulations. Books  lay  open  on  a  table — a  bundle  of  pens  and  a 
razor,  that  had  been  employed  as  a  knife — soda-water,  sugar, 
and  pieces  of  lemon  were  there,  and,  resting  on  a  double  pile  of 
boo^,  the  tongs  supported  a  glass  retort  above  an  argand 
lamp.  The  Uquor  boiled  over — adding  fresh  stains  to  the  table, 
and  rising  in  fumes  with  a  most  fiendish  smell.  Then  followed 
some  tricks  with  the  galvanic-battery.  Hogg  was  made  work  the 
machine  till  Shelley  was  filled  with  the  fluid,  and  his  long  wild 
locks  bristled  and  stood  on  end. 

Hogg  passed  the  evening  with  him,  and  during  their  short 
stay  at  Oxford  they  were  very  much  together.  Both  were 
early  risers — both  attended  College  Chapel  in  the  mornings  ;  but 
they  did  not  afterwards  meet  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Hogg  generally  went  to  Shelley's  rooms.  They 
dined  in  the  College  Hall,  and  past  their  evenings  together. 
Hogg's  studies  were  little  interrupted  by  this  arrangement. 
Sfcdley  was  fatigued  with  his  morning's  reading,  and  was  gene- 
rally overcome  with  drowsiness.  He  used  to  stretch  on  the  rug 
before  a  large  fire  like  a  cat,  exposing  his  little  round  head  to 
such  a  heat,  that  his  fi:iend  wondered  how  he  could  bear  it. 
Hogg  tried  often  to  interpose  some  shelter,  but  in  vain ;  for  he 
would  turn  round  in  his  sleep,  and  roll  himself  to  the  warmest 
place.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  earnest  conversation  he  would 
suddenly  take  to  his  rug,  sleep  for  several  hours — then,  towards 
ten  o'clock,  start  up,  rub  his  eyes  with  violence,  and  passing  his 
fingers  through  the  tangles  of  his  long  wild  hair,  enter  into 
argument,  recite  verses,  his  own  or  others',  with  an  energy  that 
was  quite  painful.  Hogg  read,  while  Shelley  was  thus  hid  in  his 
vacant  interlunar  cave,  and  even  when  he  was  quite  awake  the 
studies  of  the  friends  were  often  separately  pursued.  They, 
however,  read  many  books  together,  and  their  walks  in  the  open 
air  were  freqiient.  Shelley's  preparation  for  a  walk  was  ofteA" 
ominous.  He  would  take  out  with  him  a  pair  of  duelling- 
pistols,  and  amuse  himself  with  firing  at  marks.  His  friend 
contrived  to  disappoint  this  dangerous  pastime,  by  often  taking 
care  that  powder  or  fiints  should  be  left  behind.  When  they 
came  to  a  stream  or  pond,  Shelley  loved  to  linger,  making  paper 
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boats,  and  watching  their  course  upon  the  water.  One  of  his 
admirers  tells  of  his  having  hazarded,  in  the  absence  of  any  less 
valuable  scrap  of  paper,  a  fifty-pound-note  in  this  amusement, 
but  Hogg  treats  this  as  a  mythic  legend.  Fable,  however,  soon 
passes  into  history,  and  Medwin  tells  us  of  a  ten-pound- note  thus 
ventured — reducing  the  amount  of  the  note  to  increase  we  suppose 
the  probability  of  the  incident. 

Hogg  gives  an  account  of  one  of  their  evenings,  in  which  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  advantages  to  society  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  old  foundations  for  education.  Even  in  the  very 
lowest  estimate  of  these  advantages,  they  secured  to  the  student 
an  exemption  from  the  interruption  of  secular  cares.  The  re- 
gularity of  academical  hours  cut  olF  that  dissipation  of  time  and 
thought  which  prevails  when  the  daily  course  is  not  pre-arranged. 
We  gather,  too,  that  they  agreed  in  thinking,  that  the  salutary 
attendance  in  chapel,  imposed  duties  conducive  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry :— 

"  It  was  requisite  not  merely  to  rise,  but  to  leave  our  rooms,  to 
appear  in  public,  and  to  remain  long  enough  to  destroy  the  disposi- 
tion to  indolence,  which  might  still  linger,  if  we  were  permitted  to  re- 
main by  the  fire-side." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  low  view  of  a  very  important  subject;  but 
there  must  have  been  great  faults  in  the  actual  government  of 
the  College  to  which  these  young  men  belonged,  to  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  advantages  whicli  they 
were  disposed  to  view  in  such  a  favourable  aspect.  "  It  would 
be  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Shelley,  "  to  be  compelled  to  quit  our 
calm  and  agreeable  retreat;"  and  he  then  expressed  regret  that 
the  period  of  college  residence  was  limited  to  four  years,  and 
those  years  interrupted  and  broken  by  frequent  vacations.  The 
seclusion  of  college  life  was  felt  by  him  as  its  great  charm : 
"  and  then,"  said  he,  "  the  oak — the  oak  is  such  a  blessing !" 
The  oak,  in  the  dialect  of  Oxford,  is  the  outer  door,  against 
which  the  lore  may  knock  and  kick,  and  call  in  vain.  "  Who 
invented  the  oak?" — "Who  but  the  monks,  the  inventors  of  the 
science  of  living  in  chambers  ?"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  that 
poor  Shelley's  quiet  was  so  soon  interrupted;  but  before  wo  re- 
cord this,  we  must  first  state,  from  Mr.  Hogg's  account,  some- 
thing of  their  country  excursions.  Shelley  was  entirely  unobser- 
vant of  flowers: — 

"  He  was  able,  like  the  many,  to  distinguish  a  violet  from  a  sun- 
flower, and  a  cauliflower  from  a  peony,  but  his  botanical  knowledge 
was  more  limited  than  that  of  the  least  skilful  and  common  observers — 
for  he  was  neglectful  of  flowers.  He  was  incapable  of  apprehending 
the  delicate  distinctions  of  structure  which  form  tlie  basis  of  the  beauti- 
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fill  classification  of  modem  botanists."*  "I  never  was  able,"  adds 
Mr.  Hogg,  "  to  impart  even  a  glimpse  of  the  merits  of  Raj  or  Linnaeus, 
or  to  encourage  a  hope  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  see  the  visible 
analogies  that  constitute  the  marked,  yet  mutually  approaching  genera^ 
into  which  the  productions  of  nature,  and  especiafly  vegetq,bles,  are 
divided." 

Shelley  must  have  known  something  more  of  these  things  a 
few  years  after,  for  Mrs.  Shelley  tells  us — 

"  That  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  justness  and  extent  of  his  observations 
on  natural  objects ;  he  knew  every  plant  by  its  name,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  history  and  the  habits  of  every  production  of  the  earth." 

Hogg's  record  of  Shelley's  college  life,  and  their  studious 
evenings,  brings  back  to  us  Cowley's  lines — 
"  Say,  for  ye  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft,  unwearied,  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry — 
Arts  which  I  loved — for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine."  \ 
Shelley  was  a  singularly  pure-hearted,  single-minded  man. 
Of  liome  he  thought  with  intense  affection ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out manifest  delight  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  or 
his  sisters.     Still,  we  can  easily  learn  that  at  home  there  was 
some  feeling  of  disappointment  about  the  young  student.     His 
removal  from  Eton  was  earlier  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  conduct  there  did  not  satisfy  either  the  authorities  of  the 
place  or  his  father — whose  dreams  for  him  were  of  political  ad- 
vancement.  Shelley,  while  an  Oxford  student,  read  at  all  times — 
at  table,  in  bed,  and  while  walking.     He  read  not  only  in  ibf 
streets  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Ij 
don.     Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  he  frequently  read  oi 

His  food  was  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit.    He  already] 
and  soon  began — irregularly,  however — to  practise  m 
from  animal  food.     Bread  was  his  chief  food,  to  vinsi- 1 
times  added  raisins.     He  had  a  school-boy's  tarte  fe-ai 
gerbread,  and  sugar.     Honey  was  a  delicacy  he 
abstemiousness  increased  in  after  life,  but  was  n 
as  his  friends  appeal*  to  have  observed  an  ii  _ 
health  whenever  accident  led  him  to  adopt  for  zrie^ir^    .  z- 
generous  diet. 

Shelley's  detestation  of  the  plans  of  life  ^■■be-.  z:  _^ 
his  family  was  almost  unbounded.   The  Di^      ^^ 


•  Thia  our  readers  must  remember  i 
t  Ode  on  the  Dcatli  of  Harvey. 
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commended  the  study  of  politics  to  him  as  his  business  in  life — 
that  to  which  he  was  naturally  called  by  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  his  family,  and  that  in  which  he  would  have  to  ex- 

;ect  less  competition  than  In  any  other  occupation  of  his  talents, 
'he  Duke  failed  to  persuade  him.  "  How  often,"  said  Shelley, 
"  have  I  gone  with  my  father  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
what  creatures  did  I  see  there !  What  faces !  what  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance !  what  wretched  beings  I  And  what  men  did 
we  meet  about  the  House — in  the  lobbies  and  passages  1  and  my 
father  was  so  civil  to  all  of  them — to  animals  that  I  regarded 
with  unmitigated  disgust  T' 

Shelley  had  brought  with  him  from  Eton  the  habit  of  com- 
position in  Latin  verse ;  and  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us  that  he  took 
f:eat  pains  in  the  study  of  everything  connected  with  metre, 
here  is  evidence  in  his  English  poetry  of  the  mysteries  of  versi- 
fication having  been  more  the  subject  of  study  with  him  than  we 
have  any  right  to  infer  from  the  statements  of  his  friends.  They 
seem  anxious  to  represent  his  power  as  if  it  were  purely  a  gif^ 
and  owing  nothing  to  assiduous  cultivation. 

Shelley,  we  have  said,  was  disputative.  Logic — the  Aristo- 
telic  logic — is  one  of  the  great  studies  of  Oxford,  and  the  poet  was 
a  logician,  according  to  mode  and  figure.  He  seems  to  have 
teased  his  friends  by  his  disputativeness.  His  text-book  for  a 
while  was  Hume's  Essays.  He  had  reasoned  himself  into  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.  Hogg  indoctrinated 
him  with  Plato,  and  Shelley  appears  to  have  believed  both 
systems — ^however  irreconcilable  they  may  seem.  Of  Plato,  the 
knowledge  of  our  young  philosophers  was  then  derived  from  an 
English  translation  of  Dacier's  French  translation  ;  but  this  did 
its  business,  when  the  business  after  all  was  little  more  than  ex- 
ercising the  opening  faculties  of  young  men's  minds.  From 
Plato  or  from  Dacier,  Shelley  learned  the  doctrine  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  and  it  was  a  favourite  topic  with  him.  One  day  he  and 
Hogg  met  a  young  gipsy  girl,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age — 
slight,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  in  rags.  She  was  gathering 
snail-shells.  "How much  intellect  is  here  1"  said  Shelley,  "  and 
what  an  occupation  for  one  who  once  knew  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences ;  who  has  forgotten  them  all,  it  is  true,  but  who 
could  certainly  recollect  them — though  it  is  most  probable  she 
never  willl"  A  brother  of  the  child's  was  near,  and  Shelley 
wanted  Hogg  to  propose  to  him  some  mathematical  questions  : 
"  Your  geometry,  you  know,  is  so  plain  and  certain,  that  if  it  be 
once  thoroughly  understood,  it  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  younff  gipsies  did  not  return  any  answers  to  Shelley's 
questions.  Ihey  understood  him  better  when  he  drew  an  orange 
from  his  pocket,  and  rolled  it  along  the  grass  before  the  retreat- 
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ing  children.  "  Every  true  Platonist,"  he  said,  "  must  be  fond  of 
clmdren ;  for  they  are  our  masters  in  philosophy.  The  mind  of 
a  new-bom  child  is  not,  as  Locke  says,  a  sheet  of  blankpaper — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  Elzevir  Plato — say  rather  an  Encyclo- 
psedia,  comprising  all  that  ever  was  or  all  that  ever  will  be  dis- 
covered." 

On  Magdalen  Bridge  one  day,  Shelley  met  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  He  caught  the  child :  the  mother  not 
knowing  whether  the  young  maniac — for  such  she  thought  him 
— ^might  not  throw  the  child  into  the  river,  held  it  fast.  "  Will 
your  baby  tell  us  anything  about  pre-existence,  madam?" — 
In  i^ite  of  the  strange  screaming  voice  in  which  the  question 
was  asked — in  spite  of  its  being  repeated  with  more  torturing 
distinctness — the  poor  woman  saw  that  the  inquirer  was  very 
harmless,  and  she  replied,  "He  cannot  speak,  sir." — "Worse 
and  worse,"  cried  Shelley  ;  "  but  surely  the  babe  can  speak  if 
he  will,  for  he  is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  He  may  perhaps  fancy  that 
he  cannot ;  but  that  is  a  silly  whim.  He  cannot  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a  time.  The  thing  is 
impossible  I" 

Never  was  there  a  student  who  could  have  lived  with  more 
entire  happiness  in  the  seclusion  of  his  College  than  Shelley ; 
but  to  live  at  all  in  England,  implies,  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
classes,  living  in  the  vapour  of  politics.  Politics  made  their  way 
to  Shelley's  quiet  chambers  in  University  College,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  himself  fixed  there.  Lord  Grenville's  election  as 
Chancellor  took  place  just  at  the  time.  The  unsuccessful  candi- 
date was  unluckily  a  member  of  Shelley's  College — and  one  whom 
the  Heads  of  the  House  supported  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Shelley  was  enthusiastic  for  Lord  Grenville.  This  was 
what  might  be  expected  from  him,  as  participating  in  the  feel- 
ing of  all  the  younger  men  in  the  University  ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  Liberal  politics  were — in  the  shape  of  aristocratic  Whiggery 
—the  line  in  which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  traded :  so 
that  there  was  in  reality  little  cause  of  oflfence  with  the  boy  of 
sixteen,  when  he  declaimed  everywhere  against  the  candidate 
i?hom  the  Governors  of  University  College  sought  to  have  elect- 
ed. Shelley  was,  however,  after  this  regarded  with  some  dis- 
like by  the  governing  part  of  the  body ;  and  their  power  in  the 
Collegiate  institutions  of  old  foundation  is  all  but  unlimited.  As 
to  politics,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  they  were  re- 
garded by  Shelley  with  utter  antipathy :  a  newspaper  never 
found  its  way  to  his  rooms ;  and  if  he  opened  one  accidentally  in 
a  coffee-house  his  reading  was  confined  to  murders  and  storms. 

Hogg  was  one  day  surprised  by  finding  his  friend  correcting 
for  the  press  the  proof-sheets  of  some  poems.      He  looked  at 
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them,  and  dissuaded  him  from  publication.  "  They  will  not  do 
as  serious  poems,"  said  Hogg  archly ;  "  but  try  them  as  bur- 
lesque,"— and  he  read  a  few  lines  out  with  some  comic  eflfect. 
Shelley  was  not  without  some  fun  in  him,  though  it  in  general 
lay  too  deep  for  a  hearty  laugh.  The  forgeries  of  Chatteiton 
and  Ireland  had  amused  him;  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
arranged  to  print  the  poems  as  the  work  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Nicholson,  a  lunatic,  who  had  attempted  to  stab  George  the 
Third.  A  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  cream-coloured  quarto  appeared.  It  opened 
with  a  serious  poem  against  war — the  work  of  an  acquaintance 
of  Shelley's,  for  whose  opinion  the  manuscript  had  been  sent, 
and  who  made  this  strange  use  of  it.  It  formed  a  curious  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  publication,  in  which  was  recommended 
in  every  mood  and  tense  the  plan  of  stabbing  every  one  less  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  of  Liberty  than  the  supposed  authoress. 

The  joke  was  successful — presentation  copies  were  sent  to  poets 
and  philosophers,  and  poets  and  philosophei's  replied  with  letters 
of  admiration.  Prudence  was  however  recommended  by  some 
sager  spirits,  as  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  doctrines 
inculcated ;  but  better  times  were  fast  approaching.  Among  the 
younger  students  at  Oxford,  the  book  was  decidedly  popular. 

Its  success  stimulated  Shelley  to  a  more  dangerous  adventure. 
He  was,  we  have  said,  fond  of  practical  jokes — jokes  the  entire 
humour  of  which  consisted  in  imposing  on  gi'ave  and  well-inten- 
tioned people.  It  seems,  that  some  half-century  ago  it  was  not 
thought  improper  for  a  person  engaged  in  any  particular  pursuit 
to  write  to  men  distinguished  in  kindred  subjects  of  study,  without 
any  formal  introduction.  An  old  physician,  from  whom  Shelley 
had  before  he  come  to  Oxford  taken  lessons  in  chemistry,  was  in 
the  habit  of  corresponding  with  strangers  on  scientific  subjects. 
Shelley  imitated  tnis  vile  habit,  and  now  and  then  received 
answers  written  in  unsuspecting  seriousness — some  in  downright 
anger ;  one  gentleman,  irritated  by  his  tone,  when  he  had  en- 
trapped him  into  a  correspondence,  and  tormented  him  with 
rejoinder  after  rejoinder,  said  that  he  would  write  to  his  master, 
and  get  him  well-flogged.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  thought 
his  tormentor  was  an  ill-conditioned  scnool-boy,  or  an  impudent 
apothecary's  apprentice.  In  either  case,  the  suggestion  was  not 
unreasonable.  At  Eton,  Shelley  pursued  this  habit  of  corres- 
pondence with  strangers,  to  whom  he  did  not  communicate  his 
name  during  his  whole  stay.  At  Oxford  he  resumed  it,  and  it 
led  to  his  expulsion. 

He  and  Hogg  had  been  speaking  of  mathematics.  '^The 
mathematicians,"  said  Hogg,  "  are  mere  dogmatists,  who  when 
tired  of  talking  in  thgir  positive  strain,  end  the  discussion  by 
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putting  down  the  magic  letters,  Q.  E.  D."  This  dullish  joke 
delighted  Shelley ;  he  would  put  the  letters  to  every  thing  he 
wrote — say  an  invitation  to  dinner — to  attain,  as  he  said,  to  a 
mathematical  certainty. 

He  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Hume'^s  doctrines,  with  some  infer- 
ences of  his  own,  adding  these  potent  characters.  He  printed  it 
and  circulated  it  in  every  direction,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  him  in  his  strange  correspondences.  "  The  syllabus," 
says  Hogg,  "  was  a  small  pill,  but  it  worked  powerfully."  The 
mode  of  operation  was  this :  Shelley  enclosed  a  copy,  with  a 
letter,  saying  that  he  had  met  this  little  tract  accidentally — that 
it  unhappily  seemed  to  him  quite  unanswerable.  If  an  answer 
was  returned,  Shelley  would,  in  a  fierce  reply,  fall  on  the  poor 
disputant  unmercifully.  Shelley  loved  truth,  but  he  loved  dis- 
putation for  its  own  sake;  and  it  is  hard  to  state  the  above  facts, 
so  as  to  leave  him  wholly  free  from  the  charge  of  disingenuous- 
ness.     This  syllabus  was  entitled  "  The  necessity  of  Atheism^ 

Hogg  went  to  Shelley's  rooms  "on  Lady-day  1811,  a  fine 
spring  morning,"  at  an  earlier  hour  than  was  his  custom :  Shelley 
was  absent,  but  soon  rushed  into  the  rooms.      He  was  greatly 
agitated; — "I  am  expelled!"  he  said ;  "I was  sent  for  a  fewminutes 
ago  to  the  Common  Room ;  there  I  found  our  Master  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Fellows.     The  Master  produced  a  copy  of  the  sylla- 
bus, and  asked  me  if  I  were  the  author." — Shelley  refused  to 
answer.    The  Question  was  repeated.     Shelley  insisted  on  the  un- 
feimess  of  such  interrogation,  and  asked  to  have  witnesses  pro- 
duced, to  prove  any  charge  against  him.      The  question  was  re- 
peated ;  and  an  answer  again  refused.  The  Master  then  said,  "You 
are  expelled;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit  the  College  early  to- 
morrow morning,  at  latest." — "  One  of  the  Fellows,"  added  Shel- 
ley, "  took  up  two  papers,  and  handed  one  of  them  to  me — here  it 
is."     He  produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn  up  and 
under  the  Seal  of  the  College.     The  indignation  and  compas- 
sion of  a  friend  of  Shelley's,  (we  presume  Mr.  Hogg  himself,) 
were  excited  by  what  he  felt  to  be  a  dreadful  injustice.    He  wrote 
a  note  to  the  Master  and  Fellows,  asking  them  to  reconsider  their 
decision.    He  was  instantly  summoned  to  attend  the  Board,  which 
was  still  sitting.    The  Master  produced  the  note  which  had  been 
just  sent :  "  Did  you  write  this  ?"     And  then  putting  the  syllabus 
into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  advocate — "  Did  you  write  this  ?" 
It  was  in  vain  urged  that  the  question  was  an  unfair  one — that 
it  was  one  which,  after  Shelley's  case,  no  gentleman  in  the  Col- 
lege or  in  the  University  but  must  refuse  to  answer.     "  Then," 
said  the  Master,  "  you  are  expelled," — and  a  formal  sentence  of 
expulsion  was  put  into  his  hand.     This  must  have  been  antece- 
dently prepare^  and  Shelley's  advocate  must  have  been  regard-^ 
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ed  as  an  accomplice  in  his  crime  before  he  sent  his  note  to  the 
Master.  He  looked  over  the  sentence,  and  found  that  the  al- 
leged offence  was  a  contumacious  refusal  to  disavow  the  imputed 
publication.  On  the  following  morning,  Shelley  and  his  mend 
proceeded  to  London. 

This  account,  which  we  have  abridged  from  Mr.  Hogg^s  own 
narrative,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  substantially  accurate, 
though,  being  written  twenty  years  after  the  events,  it  may  con- 
tain some  unimportant  mistakes.  Mr.  De  Quincey  gives  a  diflfe- 
rent  account  of  the  matter ;  and  the  two  can  only  be  reconciled 
by  the  improbable  supposition  of  his  being  expelled  not  alone  from 
his  own  College,  but  also  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by 
a  proceeding  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  described. 
De  Quincey  says,  "  I  beUeve,  from  the  uniformity  of  such  ac- 
counts as  have  reached  myself,  the  following  brief  of  the  matter 
may  be  relied  on  ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  with  a  narrative  which 
we  shall  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence.  '^  Shelley,"  he  says,  (but 
in  this  he  certainly  mistakes,)  "  put  his  name,  and  the  name  of 
his  College,  to  the  pamphlet.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  felt  a 
disagreeable  summons  to  an  extra  meeting.  There  are  in  Ox- 
ford five-and-twenty  Colleges,  to  say  nothing  of  Halls.  They 
met — the  greater  part  were  for  mercy.  The  pamphlet  was  not 
addressed  to  them.  They  were  not  bound  officially  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  they  determined  not  to  proceed  at  all  in 
the  matter.  Shelley,  on  this,  determined  to  force  the  matter  on 
them,  and  sent  his  pamphlet  with  five-and-twenty  separate  let- 
ters to  the  five-and-twenty  Heads  of  the  Oxford  hydra.  The 
many-headed  monster  waxed  wroth,  and  the  philosopher  was  ex- 
pelled." The  sentence  was,  according  to  this  account,  extorted 
\  irom  very  reluctant  judges  by  Shelley's  own  act. 

.  In  whatever  way  the  proceeding  took  place,  we  think  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  avoid  some  public  notice  and  censure  of  such 
a  work  as  this  syllabus  is  stated  to  have  been.  Mr.  Medwin 
tells  us  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab  ;  but  we 
have  not  ourselves  read  it.  The  College  authorities — for  we 
think  it  probable  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  any  University  proceedings — might  perhaps,  con- 
sidering Shelley's  extreme  youth,  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less 
severe  course ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  fact  of  having 
the  formal  sentence  of  expulsion  engrossed  and  sealed  before  the 
accused  was  given  any  opportunity  of  repelling  the  charge — 
though  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  relation  of  students  to  tne  governing  authorities  of  a 
College  being  considered — was  one  of  those,  which,  like  all  the 
forms  of  procedure  regulated  by  ecclesiastical  law,  seems  more 
calculated  to  silence  than  to  convince  the  culprit. 
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We  think  it  not  improbable,  from  Shellejr's  character,  that 
gentleness  and  sympathy  would  have  been  likely  to  have  dis- 
pelled mnch  that  was  erroneous  in  his  views,  and,  at  all  events, 
would  at  once  have  conquered  whatever  proceeded  from  mere 
obstinacy — for,  even  from  his  own  accounts,  there  was  much  of 
self-will  in  the  course  which  he  adopted.  As  it  was,  never  did 
Reformer  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  Church  retire  from  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  champions  of  Rome  in  a  state  of  mind  more 
entirely  satisfied  that  victory  was  on  his  side,  than  Shelley 
when  he  found  himself  expelled  from  his  College,  and  regarded 
as  an  alien  by  all  his  father  s  house.  He  was  a  martyr,  or  burn- 
ing for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  tiniths  which  Oxford 
was  tmwilling  or  unworthy  to  hear,  he  was  prepared,  as  he 
best  could,  to  communicate  to  other  recipients.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  to  Rowland  Hill,  offering  to  preach  in  his  chapel. 

Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  is  said  to  have  spoiled  a  dream 
of  true  love  for  some  fair  cousin,  who  would  hear  no  more  of 
him,  and  who  after  married  somebody  else.     Was  it  revenge  for 
his  slight  set  Shelley  a  marrying?  or  did  he  marry,  as  they  say 
m  Ireland,  to  displease  his  fathier,  thinking  that  they  are  thus 
suggesting  a  reasonable  motive  for  a  very  rash  act  ?    The  elder 
Shdleys  seem  to  have  had  but  an  indifferent  taste  in  schools  for 
either  sons  or  daughters.     A  sister  of  Shelley's  was  at  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  Shelley,  while  walking  with 
her  in  the  garden  of  the  seminary,  was  attracted  by  a  fair  face 
rf  sixteen.    The  Shelleys,  had  they  been  consulted,  would  have 
been  little  pleased  with  their  son's  marrying,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, a  girl,  very  young,  and   whom  he  scarcely  knew ;    and 
there  is  uttle  reason  to  think,  that  with  all  the  English  veneration 
for  rank  and  family,  that  the  young  lady's  father  would  have  con- 
sented to  the  union.     However  this  be,  the  young  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  asked  any  questions.     In  August  1811,  they  were 
married  at  Gretna-Green.     A  maternal  uncle  of  Shelley's  sup- 
plied them  with  some  money,  and  they  went — thinking  it  a  cheap 
place — to  Keswick.    There  they  were  favourably  received  by  the 
principal  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
Laving  expressed  some  interest  about  them.    Among  others,  the 
Southeys  did  what  they  could  to  render  the  place  agreeable, 
and  a  friendship  with  Southey  seemed  to  be  almost  the  certain 
consequence  of  the  intercourse  that  then  existed  between  the 
families.   We  grieve  to  think  on  the  worthless  causes  that  in  after 
life  disturbed  the  feeling.     Shelley  too  lightly  believed  that  the 
reviews  of  his  own  and  Keats'  poems  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
were  written  by  Southey.     The  solitude  in  which  they  both  lived 
increased  the  echoes  of  the  gossip  which  brought  to  Keswick  the 
nonsense  spoken  at  Geneva,  and  to  Geneva  the  idle  whispers 
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of  Kes\vick :  each  believed  that  the  other  maligned  him — and 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a  foundation  for  the  belief 
on  either  side.  As  to  the  reviewals,  Southey  had  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  annoying  circumstance  con- 
nected with  periodical  literature,  that  mistakes  as  to  the  author- 
sliip  of  articles  in  periodical  publications  have  been  often  the 
cause  of  life-long  jealousies  and  dislikes.  Shelley  remained,  how- 
ever, at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  for  too  short  a  time  to  form  any 
intimacies  there.  The  place  was  far  from  cheap ;  and  Shelley,  in 
a  letter  dated  November  1811,  says,  that  after  paying  some  debts, 
he  had  to  expend  nearly  his  last  guinea  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  through  whom  some  negotiation  with  his  father  was  goin^ 
on.  Shelley  left  Keswick  for  Ireland.  He  sailed  for  Cork,  and 
after  visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killarney — which,  says  Med  win,  he 
thought  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Switzerland  or  Italy — ^went 
to  Dublin.  While  in  Dublin  he  attended  some  political  meetings 
at  which  he  spoke.  Medwin  says  "  he  displayed  great  eloquence, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable."  We  have  conversed  with  an 
Irish  gentleman — ^himself  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  the  late 
Cliief  Baron  Woulfe — who  remembered  Shelley's  going  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  making  a  speech  there.  Of 
the  details  of  the  speech,  at  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years  after  it  was  delivered,  our  friend  remembered  nothing. 
He  did,  however,  remember  one  strange  peculiarity  of  manner. 
The  speaker  would  utter  a  sentence  ;  then  pause,  as  if  he  were 
taking  time  to  frame  another,  which  was  slowly  enunciated, 
the  whole  speech  having  the  effect  of  unconnected  aphorisms. 
His  voice  was,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hogg,  a  dissonant  scream. 
In  Dr.  Drummond's  life  of  Hamilton  Kowan,  we  are  told  in 
language  which  he  quotes  as  Shelley's,  that  the  poet  "  selected 
Ireland  as  a  theatre  the  widest  and  faii'est  for  the  operations  of 
the  determined  friends  of  religious  and  political  freeclom." — "  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,"  adds  Dr.  Drummond,  "  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People^  with  an 
advertisement  on  the  title-page,  declaring  it  to  be  the  author^s 
intention  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a  knowledge 
of  their  real  state,  summarily  pointing  out  the  evils  of  that  state, 
and  suggesting  rational  means  of  remedy."  He  sent  Hamilton 
Rowan  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  with  a  letter,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  words : — 

"  Although  an  Englishman,  I  feel  for  Ireland ;  and  I  have  left  the 
country  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  placed  me,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  adding  my  little  stock  of  usefulness  to  the  fund  which  I  hope 
Ireland  possesses,  to  aid  lier  in  the  unequal  yet  sacred  combat  in 
which  she  is  engaged.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  more  I  shall  print 
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another  small  pamphlet,  which  shall  be  sent  to  you.  I  have  inten- 
tionally vulgarized  the  language  of  the  enclosed.  I  have  printed  1500 
copies,  and  am  now  distributing  them  throughout  Dublin." 

In  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  .after,  he  speaks  of  being 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with 
some  friend,  and  says,  that  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  it 
were  printed."  Who  could  his  friend  have  been  I  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  Lawless — at  that  time,  we 
believe,  an  active  member  of  the  Political  Associations  in  Dub- 
lin. Captain  Medwin  quotes  from  Shelley  language  which,  in 
1812^  he  was  more  likely  to  have  taught  O'Connell  than  to  have 
learned  from  him.  Like  the  "  Hereditary  Bondsmen^^  and  the 
First  flower  of  the  EariJi^  O'Connell  made  it  his  own  by  adop- 
tion. *^  My  principles  incite  me  to  take  all  the  good  I  can  get 
in  politics — for  ever  aspirins  to  something  more.  I  am  one  of 
those  whom  nothing  will  fuffy  satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be 
ptrtially  satisfied  with  whatever  is  practicable." 

Shelley's  pamphlet  is  before  us.  Medwin,  it  seems,  searched 
in  vain  for  a  copy.  Ours  was  obtained  through  an  Irish  friend 
of  Shelley's,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  poet  originated 
accidentally.  A  poor  man  oflFered  the  pamphlet  for  a  few 
pence — its  price,  stated  on  the  title-page,  was  fivepence.  On 
oeing  askea  how  he  got  it,   he  said  a  parcel  of  them  were 

£*ven  him  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  told  him  to  get  what 
J  could  for  them — at  all  events  to  distribute  them.     Inquiry 
was  made  at  Shelley's  lodgings  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  ven- 
dor's story.     He  was  not  at  home ;  but  when  he  heard  of  it  he 
went  to  return  the  visit,  and  kindly  acquaintainceship  thus  arose. 
The    Shelleys — husband  and  wife — were   then   Pythagoreans. 
Shelley  spoke  as  a  man  believing  in  the  metempsychosis — and  they 
did  not  eat  animal  food.   They  seem  however  to  have  tolerated  it ; 
for  on  one  occasion  a  fowl  was  murdered  for  our  friend's  dinner. 
Of  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  recollection  of  our  friend  is  faint,  but 
is  of  an  amiable  and  unaffected  person — very  young  and  very 
pleasing — and  she  and  Shelley  seemed  much  attached.     This 
affection  seems  to  have  preserved  a  doubtful  life  for  some  little 
while  after  they  left  Ireland,  for  we  find  a  letter  dated  August 
1812,  in  which  he  says — "  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and 
have  been  married  for  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  myself. 
Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my  only  reason 
for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst  convinced  of  the  unholiness  of 
the  act,  was  a  knowledge  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if 
love  is  not  thus  villanously  treated,  she  who  is  most  loved  will  be 
treated  worst  by  a  misjudging  world."    His  theoretical  objections 
to  marriage  existed  even  iDefore  he  had  contracted  that  engage- 
ment with  his  first  wife.    It  had  been  preached  by  him  in  Queen 
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Mah.  He  had  learned  the  doctrine,  he  says,  before,  but  it  was  Con- 
firmed by  a  work  of  Sir  James  Lawrence,  entitled  "  The  Empire 
of  the  Nairs."  Shelley's  Irish  pamphlet  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
popular  among  the  Irish.  He  said  to  them  that  their  religion — 
the  Eoman  Catholic — had'  been  a  bad  thing  in  long  ago  times. 
The  Inquisition,  he  writes,  "  was  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  year  thirty  thousand  people  were  burnt  in  Italy  and  Spain^ 
for  entertaining  diflFerent  opinions  from  those  of  the  Pope  and 
the  priests.  Tne  bigoted  monks  of  France  in  one  night  mas- 
sacred 80,000  Protestants.  This  was  done  under  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  The  vices  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  in  their 
convents  were  in  those  times  shameful ;  people  thought  that  they 
might  commit  any  sin,  however  monstrous,  if  they  had  money 
enough  to  prevail  on  the  priests  to  absolve  them."  Such  was 
the  opening  of  Shelley's  pacific  discourse — to  a  people  not  likely 
to  admit  any  of  his  facts.  The  Irish  are  a  credulous  and  yet  an 
unbelieving  people.  Like  better  educated  people,  and  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  they  believe  just  what  they  like ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  give  any  assent  what- 
ever to  Shelley's  propositions.  Your  true  j&ishman  will  not  even 
believe  that  a  murder  has  been  committed  till  some  person  is 
executed,  and  then  it  is  the  man  who  is  hanged  that  he  regards 
as  murdered.  "  Some  teach  you  that  others  are  heretics,  that  you 
alone  are  right.  *  *  *  Beware,  my  friends,  how  you  trust  those 
who  speak  in  this  way ;  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  attempt  to  rescue 
you  from  your  present  miserable  state — but  they  will  prepare  a 
worse.     It  will  be  '  out  of  the  fnring-pan  into  the  fire.'     Your 

E resent  oppressors,  it  is  true,  will  then  oppress  you  no  longer, 
ut  you  will  feel  the  lash  of  a  master  a  thousand  times  more 
bloodthirsty  and  cruel.  Evil,  designing  men  will  spring  up  who 
vrill  prevent  you  from  thinking  as  you  please — will  bum  you,  if 
you  do  not  think  as  they  do."  He  tnen  prophesies  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  tells  them  to  take  "  great  care  that  whilst  one 
tyranny  is  destroyed  another  more  fierce  and  terrible  does  not 
spring  up.  Take  care,  then,  of  smooth-faced  impostors,  who 
talk  indeed  of  freedom,  but  would  cheat  you  into  slavery.  Can 
there  be  worse  slavery  than  the  depending  for  the  safety  of  your 
soul  on  the  will  of  another  man  ?  *  *  *  Oh  I  Ireland, 
thou  emerald  of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous  and  brave, 
whose  daughters  are  honourable,  and  frank  and  fair,  thou  art  the 
isle  in  whose  green  shores  I  have  desired  to  see  the  standard  of 
liberty  erected — a  flag  of  fire,  a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shsJl 
light  the  torch  of  freedom !" 

The  question  of  toleration  is  then  discussed*  Belief  he  re- 
gards as  involuntary : — "  We  cannot  believe  just  what  we  like, 
but  only  what  we  think  to  be  true;"  ^^It  is  not  a  merit  to 
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tolerate,  but  it  Is  a  crime  to  be  intolerant ;"  "  An  Act  passed  in 
the  British  Parliament  to  take  away  the  rights  of  Catholics  to  act 
in  that  assembly  does  not  really  take  them  away :  it  prevents  them 
from  doing  it  by  force ;"  "  Oh,  Irishmen,  I  am  interested  in  your 
cause,  and  it  is  not  because  you  are  Irishmen  or  Roman  Catholics 
that  I  feel  with  you  or  feel  for  you — but  because  you  are  men  and 
sufferers.    Were  Ireland  at  this  moment  peopled  with  Brahmins, 
this  venr  same  address  would  have  been  suggested  by  the  very  same 
state  of  mind.     You  have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion, 
but  some  other  causes  which  I  am  equally  desirous  of  remedying. 
The  union  of  England  with  Ireland  has  withdrawn  the  Protes- 
tant aristocracy  and  gentry  from  their  native  country,  and  with 
them  their  friends  and  connexions.     Their  resources  are  taken 
from  this  country,  though  they  are  dissipated  in  another.     The 
very  poor  people  are  most  nefariously  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  burden  which  the  superior  classes  lay  upon  their  shoulders. 
I  am  no  less  desfrous  for  the  reform  of  these  evils  (with  many 
odiers)  than  for  the  Catholic  emancipation." 

He  assumes  that  those  whom  he  addresses  are  agreed  with  him 
on  the  general  object,  but  that  he  and  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
means  of  effecting  it.  "  If  you  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
your  cause,  trust  wholly  to  its  truth ;  if  you  are  not  convinced, 
give  it  up :  in  no  case  employ  violence."  He  tells  them  "  to 
tiiink  and  talk  and  discuss."  "  Be  free  and  be  happy,  but  first 
be  wise  and  good."  He  tells  them  of  the  failure  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  because  violence  was  employed  by  the  people. 
"The  cause  which  they  vindicated  was  that  of  truth,  but  they 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lie."  He  tells  them  that  "  rebellion 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  good  for  their  cause. 
It  will  bind  you  more  closely  to  the  work  of  the  oppressor,  and 
your  children's  children,  whilst  they  talk  of  your  exploits,  will 
feel  that  you  have  done  them  injury  instead  of  benefit."  He 
advises  sobriety,  diligence  in  their  respective  callings,  the  edu- 
cation of  themselves  and  their  children,  the  avoidance  of  meeting 
in  mobs  : — "  Before  the  restraints  of  government  are  lessened,  it 
is  fit  that  we  should  lessen  the  necessity  for  them.  Before 
gavemment  is  done  away  with,  we  must  reform  ourselves."  *  * 
"  In  order  to  benefit  yourselves  and  your  country  to  any  extent, 
habits  of  sobriety,  regularity,  and  thought,  are  previously  so  neces- 
sary, that  without  these  preliminaries  all  you  have  done  falls  to 
the  ground .  You  have  built  on  sand.  Secure  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  you  may  erect  a  fabric  to  stand  for  ever  as  the  glory 
and  the  envy  of  the  world." 

In  his  pamphlet,  a  distinct  plan  is  proposed  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  projects  of  Emancipation  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
That  these  and  all  otherjdesir^ble  changes  are  to  arise  as  the  natu- 
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ral  consequences  of  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  each 
family  of  the  nation,  he  assumes  and  imagines  that  he  proves. 
The  pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  was  written  in  England  before  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  but  he  adds  in  a  postscript  the  amusing  informa- 
tion that  "  he  has  now  been  a  week  in  Dublin^^ — that  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  pre- 

fared  to  recommend  "  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
reland  to  the  prosperity  which  she  possessed  before  the  Union  ;" 
and  he  j^romises  another  pamphlet,  in  which  he  shall  reveal  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  proposed  Association.  Whether  he 
printed  that  pamphlet  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  learn  all  about  Ireland!  Shelley — a  boy  of 
nineteen — learned  all  about  it  in  a  week  1  Mr.  NichoUs,  when 
devising  a  system  of  Poor-laws,  destined  to  vary  all  the  relations 
of  property  in  that  country,  was  able  to  accomplish  his  inquiry 
and  prepare  his  Eeport  in  about  six  ! 

Shelley  left  Dublin  for  the  Isle  of  Man — and  after  some  time 
we  find  him  seeking  to  take  a  place  in  Eadnorshire.     He  after- 
wards rented  a  cottage  in  Caernarvonshire,  from  a  gentleman 
whom  Medwin  knew  intimately,  and  with  whom  long  afterwards 
he  had  many  conversations  about  a  strange  incident  in  Shelley's 
life  while  in  Wales  :    Shelley  stated  that  at  midnight,  while  in 
his  study  on  the  ground-floor,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  windows, 
saw  one  of  the  shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  head  advanced 
into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol.     The  muzzle  was  directed 
towards  him,  the  aim  taken,  the  weapon  cocked,  and  the  trigger 
drawn.     The  pistol  snapped  fire,  Shelley  rushed  out  to  seize 
the  assassin,  and  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  ruflSan, 
who  again  raised  his  pistol,  and  it  again  snapped  fire.     Shelley 
seized  his  opponent,  whom  he  described  as  a  short,  stout,  strong 
man.     "  Shelley,  though  slightly  built,  was  tall,  and  though  in- 
capable of  supporting  much  fatigue,  had  the  faculty  at  certain 
moments   of   evoking    extraordinary  powers,    and    concentra- 
ting all  his  energies  to  a  given  point.     This  singular  phenomenon 
which  has  been  noticed  in  others,  he  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley  no  unequal  match." 
After  long  wrestling  his  antagonist  extricated  himself  from  his 
grasp  and  disappeared.     Shelley  the  next  day  made  a  deposition 
of  these  facts  before  a  magistrate.     We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  would  appear  that  Captain  Medwin 
and  his  friend,  when  conversing  on  the  incident,  came,  must  have 
been  the  true  one,  and  that  the  whole  scene  was  the  coinage  of 
the  poet's  own  fevered  brain.   He  had  come  from  Ireland,  vmere  ' 
such  an  incident  would  have  been  too  probable.     It  is  curious 
that  Medwin's  language  in  narrating  the  circumstance,  seems  al- 
most borrowed  from  a  scene  in  Thalaba — a  poem  which  at  that 
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time  haunted  Shelley's  imagination,  and  Medwin's  account  must 
have  been  given  by  Shelley. 

"  Sinewy  and  strong  of  limb,  Mohareb  was 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 
Time  had  not  yet  matured  young  Thalaba  ;— 

But  now  the  enthusiast  mind, 

The  inspu-ation  of  his  soul, 

Pour'd  vigour  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 
Mohareb  reels  before  him  !  he  right  on 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm, 

Presses  the  staggering  foe." — Thalaha,  Book  v. 

W^e  think  it  certain  that  the  confused  recollection  of  this,  or 

some  such  passage,  and  of  some  frightful  scene  enacted  in  the 

conntry  which  he  had  just  left,  at  a  time  when  he  was  living  in 

strange  solitude,  oppressed  his  imagination.     He  was  at  this 

time,  be  it  remembered,  at  war  with  his  family  and  with  society — 

and  this  is  a  state  of  existence  in  which  a  man  is  likely  enough 

to  fancy  society  at  war  with  him,  and  to  fall  into  that  first  stage 

of  madness,  which  dreams  of  conspiracies,  and  mixes  up  actual 

events  with  unrealities.     We  state  this,  because  we  think,  if  it 

does  not  actually  solve,  it  yet  aids  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 

problems  which  Shelley's  life  suggests. 

His  first  marriage  was  unhappy — it  could  scarce  have  been 
otherwise,  though  the  recollections  of  those  who  have  met  the 
first  Mrs.  Shelley  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  her.  Shelley 
had  neither  house  nor  home,  and  a  woman's  heart  is  in  her  home. 
—A  boy  of  nineteen — disowned  by  his  family — often  without  a 
shilling — ^flying  from  one  spot  to  another — ^sometimes  because  of 
debt — sometimes  because  regarded  by  the  police  as  mixed  up 
with  political  objects  of  doubtful  legality — can  it  be  surprising 
that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the  feeling  which  he  mis- 
took for  love,  to  ripen  into  any  thing  of  real  affection  ?  If 
there  be  one  impulse  stronger  than  another  in  a  woman's  mind, 
it  is  that  which  seeks  in  a  higher  nature  than  her  own,  an  object 
in  which  her  thoughts  may  find  all  repose.  What  happiness 
could  be  anticipated  when  this  hope  was  torn  from  her  on  earth 
hy  Shelley's  indiflFerence  or  alienation,  and  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  refuge  which  she  might  have  had  in  religion  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  his  insane  speculations.  This  unhappy  union  did 
not  last  many  years.  In  spring  1813,  a  separation  took  place 
between  him  and  his  wife,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  her  father 
and  sister  in  Bath.  Her  death  occurred  about  two  years  after 
the  separation. 
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When  Shelley  had  separated  from  his  wife,  he  seems  to  have 
wandered  for  a  year  or  two  over  the  continent.  On  her  death 
he  went  to  Bath  to  reclaim  his  children  that  were  under  her 
father's  care.  Whenever  this  incident  is  alluded  to,  the  writers 
of  Shelley's  life  feel  it  not  unbecoming  to  upbraid  Lord  Eldon 
for  his  conduct,  in  what  is  called  depriving  Shelley  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  language  is  probably  thoughtlessly  used,  but  it  sug- 
fests  an  absolutely  false  state  of  facts.  One  of  the  children  was 
om  after  the  separation,  and  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  ^ 
under   Shelley's   exclusive   care.     When  the  separation  took 

})lace,  his  daughter  and  the  child  then  bom  were  left  with  her 
ather.  Shelley  never  saw  them  afterwards.  We  cannot  think  it 
possible  that  any  one  who  ever  sat  in  the  Chancellor's  seat  in 
England  could  have,  on  the  facts  stated,  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  which  was  forced  on  Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  printed  and  circulated  works — ^his  friends 
stupidly  seem  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  book- 
sellers' sense  of  the  word  published  works — ^in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  who  gave  the  court  no  reason  to 
think  he  had  changed  his  opinion.  To  such  a  man  the  educa- 
tion of  children  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  intrusted 
— and  we  confess  that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the 
unfortunate  grandfather  of  the  children  who  had  already  lost 
his  daughter,  and  who  had  bitter  reason  to  judge  of  Shelley's 

Erinciples  by  the  fruit  which  he  had  seen  them  bear.  Of  Shelley 
imself  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  other  than  feelings  of  ten- 
derness ;  but  the  question  for  Lord  Eldon  was  not  how  Shelley's 
ppinions  originated — and  what  the  virtues  of  the  individual 
were,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  views  of  the  sub- 
ject evidenced  by  the  sort  of  persecution  he  underwent.  We 
think  Lord  Eldon  was  throughout  right  in  his  judgment  on  this 
case,  and  his  language,  as  given  in  Jacob's  Law  Reports,  is 
calm  and  forbearing.  Some  very  fierce  verses  of  Snelley's, 
against  Lord  Eldon,  are  preserved  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  Med- 
wm  interprets — ^we  think  wrongly — some  verses  in  an  allegorical 
poem,  called  Epipsychidion,  into  an  attack  on  his  first  wife. 

In  1816,  Shelley  married  again.  The  restlessness  of  mere 
boyhood  had  ceased.  His  pecuniary  circumstances  had  greatly 
improved.  This  alone  would  be  likely  to  render  his  second  mar- 
riage happy.  His  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  great  genius,  and 
who  regarded  Shelley  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  has  pre- 
served a  perfect  record  of  his  latter  life.  It  was  passed,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  their  union,  between  visits  to  the  con- 
tinent and  occasional  residences  in  England,  oft;en  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thames. 
"  As  soon  as  the  Peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  continent,"  says 
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Mrs.  Shelley,  "  he  went  abroad.  He  visited  some  of  the  more  mag- 
nificent scenes  of  Switzerland,  and  returned  to  England  from  Lucerne 
by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  •  This  river  navigation  enchanted  him. 
In  his  favourite  poem  of  Thalaba  his  imagination  had  been  delighted 
by  such  a  voyage.  The  summer  of  1815  was  passed,  after  a  visit  to 
Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Windsor  Forest.  He  visited  the 
source  of  the  Thames,  making  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  from  Windsor 
to  Cricklade.     '  Alaster'  was  composed  on  his  return." 

Alaster  is  a  poem  beautifully  conceived,  and  beautifully  executed. 
Of  Shelley's  poems,  it  alone  is  perfect  in  its  truth — of  Shelley's 
poems,  it  alone  is  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war 
with  society  in  which  he  had  so  early  and  so  madly  engaged.  We 
have  said  that  in  all  Shelley's  poems  his  study  of  Southey's  works 
is  manifested.  In  all  Shelley's  poems  there  is  evidence  of  origi- 
nal genius  of  the  very  highest  order ;  but  the  early  works  of  a 
poet  cannot  but  exhibit  the  food  on  which  his  spirit  feeds.  Shel- 
ley had  not,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  studied  largely  our  earlier 
writers ;  and  at  the  time  Queen  Mab  and  Alaster  were  written 
we  think  it  improbable  that  he  had  read  any  English  poetry  of 
an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time. 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  Tintem  Abbey,  and  the  passage  in  Joan 
of  Arc  which  describes  the  inspiration  of  the  heroine,  seem  to 
have  possessed  his  imagination  when  "Alaster"  was  written. 
Such  imitation  as  this  implies  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious, 
and  only  analogous  to  a  child  expressing  its  own  thoughts  and 
feeUngs  in  its  parents'  language.  "Alaster"  represents  a  youth 
of  imcorrupted  feehngs  and  adventurous  genius — we  use  Shel- 
ley's language — drinking  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  insatiate.  While  his  desires  point  to  the  external  uni- 
verse, he  is  tranquil  and  joyous ;  but  the  period  arrives  when 
this  ceases  to  suffice.  "Plis  mind  is  at  length  suddenly  awakened, 
and  thirsts  for  an  intelligence  similar  to  itself.  lie  images  to 
himself  the  being  whom  ne  loves."  He  is  the  creature  of  imagi- 
nation, and  seeks  to  unite  in  one  object  all  that  he  can  picture  to 
his  mind  of  good,  or  pure,  or  true  :  he  seeks  that  which  must 
end  in  disappointment.  "Blasted  by  disappointment,  he  de- 
scends into  an  untimely  grave." 

"  The  poet's  self-centred  seclusion  is  avenged  by  the  furies  of 
an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin  ;"  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  poem — the  word  "Alaster"  signifying  the 
avenger  of  crime,  and  the  criminal.  Both  uses  of  the  word 
seem  present  to  Shelley's  mind  in  a  case  where  the  crime  was 
that  of  too  intense  indulgence  of  imagination,  and  where  the 
punishment  is  a  vain  search  in  the  world  of  actual  life  for  an 
ideal  which  is  the  creation  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  could 
not,  under  any  conceivable  conditions,  be  realized.      Shelley 
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wrote  the  poem  in  the  belief  that  he  himself  was  dying.  Ab- 
scesses haa  formed  on  his  lungs,  and  recovery  seemed  to  his  phy- 
sicians impossible.  Physical  suffering  is  the  hot-bed  of  genius ; 
and  the  strange  circumstances  of  his  life  were  calculated  to  make 
Shelley  look  inward  on  his  own  nature  and  being.  The  poem 
is  one  of  touching  solemnity.  In  the  language  there  is  not,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  strain  of  melody  sustained  throughout  at  the 
same  elevation. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  in  the  world.     The  hero,  a  poet, 
leaves, 

"  When  early  youth  has  pass'd, 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home," 

and  wanders  over  the  world.  He  visits  the  ruins  of  a  hundred 
cities.  He  views  with  delight  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of 
nature.  At  length,  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  while  he  sleeps, 
behold  a  vision ! 

"  He  dream'd  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low,  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought.       *       * 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme. 
And  loftj  hopes  of  divine  liberty 
(Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him)  and  poesy — 
Herself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire  ;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos ;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony : 

Night 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision :  sleep. 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
Roird  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage  that  follows  : — 

*'  Boused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance  : 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley,  and  the  vacant  wood. 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.     Whither  have  fled 
Tbe  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight?     The  sounds  that  soothed  his  sleep, 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth. 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?     His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  emptj  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean  s  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
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The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  such 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurn'd 
Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues, 
Beyond  the  realm  ofdreams^  that  fleeting  shade : 
He  overleaps  the  hounds  1 — 

Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 
In  the  wide,  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape !     Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

0  Sleep  r 

«  «  « 

"  While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.     At  night  the  passion  came 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distemper*d  dream, 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness.     As  an  eagle,  grasp'd 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates. 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and  cloud, 
Frantic  with  dizz3ring  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadows  of  that  lovely  dream, 
He  fled." 

His  wanderings  are  described,  and  then  follows  a  very  striking 
passage: 

"  The  cottagers 
Wlio  minister'd  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant :  The  mountaineer, 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  spirit  of  wind. 
With  lightening  eyes,  and  eager  breafli,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career :    The  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe, 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  after  times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  wo 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names ; 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door." 

*  *  ♦ 

"  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there, 
Beside  a  eluggish  stream,  among  the  reeds. 
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It  rose  as  he  approach^,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight! — '^Thou hast  a  home. 
Beautiful  bird — thou  voy^gest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy !' 

4t  »  « 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  look*d  around — 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe,  but  in  his  own  deep  mind." 

The  mystery  of  the  poem  deepens.  A  little  shallop,  floating 
near  the  shore,  catches  nis  eye, — 

"  It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Sway*d  with  the  undulation  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste  ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep." 

His  voyage  is  described,  and  finally  his  death.  The  poem  is 
in  form  narrative,  but,  throughout,  the  language  is  steeped  in 
the  deepest  hues  of  passion,  and  from  it  might  be  augured  with 
certainty  the  future  great  dramatic  poet.  The  romance  of  the 
subject  justifies  and  almost  demands  a  pomp  of  words  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  more  sober  scenes  in  which  Words- 
worth has  placed  the  interlocutors  in  the  Excursion.  We  are 
far  from  regarding  Shelley  as  in  any  mental  power  inferior  to 
Southey,  but  we  can  everywhere  trace  the  influence  of  the  elder 
poet's  mind.  We  have  alluded  to  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thalaba, 
and  in  the  passages  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Alaster,  is 
it  possible  to  avoid  remembering  the  dream  by  which  Koderic  is 
summoned  to  his  appointed  task,  and  the  effect  of  his  appearance 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life  ? 

"  Through  the  streets  he  went, 
With  haggard  mien  and  countenance,  like  one 
Crazed  and  bewilder'd.     All  who  met  him  tum'd 
And  wonder'd  as  he  past.     One  stopt  him  short, 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.  *  «  * 

The  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sight,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah,  as  he  hastened  on. 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  the  door 
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Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd 
She  laid  her  spindle  by/'  &c.— Sodthey's  Roderic, 
The  composition  of  the  two  passages  is  the  same,  although  the 
probability  is,  that  Shelley  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the 
passage  he  was  imitating.     Alaster  is  in  all  respects  superior  to 
Queen  Mab,  Shelley's  earliest  poem.     The  vicious  structure  of 
society  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab — and  all  its  evils  are  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  as  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed  by 
strong  exertion  of  the  will.     It  is  but  for  each  individual  to  will 
it— war,  marriage,  religion,  and  all  the  miseries  that  disquiet  life 
will  at  once  cease.     Shelley'^s  self-deception  arises  from  nis  con- 
templating man's  nature  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  existed  in  Paradise 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  society — and  from  this  drawing  in- 
ferences that  can  have  no  application  to  the  artificial  state  of 
existence  which  we,  and  our  parents,  and  our  children  are  bom 
into.    Absolute,  unmodified  rights  there  are  none ;  and  of  the 
necessary  modifications  it  is  not  possible  that  a  boy  of  eighteen 
should  have  experience  enough  of  life  to  form  any  right  estimate. 
Shelley  is  almost  inspired  when  he  holds  communion  with  his 
own  mind  alone  and  reveals  its  movements.    His  fantasies,  when 
they  would  stretch  at  all  beyond  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
"the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song,"  are  mere  dreams,  and 
onght  to  be  rememberea  or  forgotten  as  such.     As  to  religion, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  Shelley's 
poetry  is,  that  man  cannot  exist  without  one.    Keats  dreamed  out 
a  sort  of  heathen  mythology  for  himself,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  kind  of  belief; — and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab — a  poem  in 
which  the  existenceof  a  Creator  of  the  world  is  denied — speaks  of  a 
spirit  of  the  universe,  and  a  co-eternal  fairy  of  the  earth.     Verily, 
this  Atheism  is  a  strange  pretence.   It  is  at  once  lost  in  pantheism 
or  polytheism ;   indeed,  nothing  but  the  transitoriness  of  word^, 
and  the  impossibility  of  permanently  uniting  by  such  ties  the 
combinations  of  thought  in  which  Shelley  almost  revelled,  en- 
abled him  to  distinguish  his  state  of  mind  from  that  of  a  pagan, 
dreaming  of  Apollo,  and  the  Hours,  and  the  Graces.   In  Shelley's 
case  "  the  figures  quaint  and  sweet,"  are  "  all  made  out  of  the 
carver's  brain ;"  but  they  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  idolatries  of 
old,  a  sort  of  fanciful  religion,  evidencing  the  yearnings  of  the 
human  mind  for  something  beyond  itself^  which  it  is  unable  to 
supply — and  which  it  seeks  to  create  for  itself  by  one  fiction  or 
another.     Shelley  was  a  child,  with  a  child's  simplicity  and 
goodness ;  but  a  child's  entire  inexperience ; — of  the  world  within 
nis  own  bosom  none  could  be  more  entirely  conscious.     There 
he  saw  clearly — as  clearly  as  natural  reason — "  The  light  that 
lighteneth  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,"  enabled  him. 
It  seems  strange  how  a  boy  educated  in  a  Christian  country 
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should  have  been  left  so  entirely  to  himself  on  subjects  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  his  education  in  which,  no  adequate  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  his  parents  or  his  masters.     He  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  himself  almost  entirely,  and  to  have  judged  by 
the  evils  which  he  everywhere  saw  in  the  institutions  of  society, 
many  of  which  seemed  to  exist  in  direct  counteraction  of  their 
original  purposes.     The  astonishing  thing  in  Shelley  is,  that  in 
spite  of  great  neglect  in  his  instructors — in  spite  of  a  sort  of 
self-education  conducted  on  the  principle,  that  every  thing  his 
masters  thought  to  teach  him  was  worthless — in  spite  of  his 
early  studies  of  all  circulating  library  nonsense — in  spite  of  his 
own  additions  to  its  store — in  spite  of  his  extreme  disputatiousness 
— in  spite  of  boyish  vanity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are,  through  his  whole  short  life,  decided  improvement — an  in- 
creasing disposition  towards  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  views  of 
other  men — a  benevolence  that  led  him,  not  alone  in  his  writ- 
ings to  inculcate,  but  in  his  practice  to  realize  the  lesson  of  never 
returning  evil  for  evil.     We  do  not  think  that  there  is  reason  to 
say,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  his  views  had  changed  with 
respect  to  Christianity ;  on  this  subject — and  not  on  this  subject 
alone — we  really  think  there  was  in  his  mind  a  taint  of  insanity. 
The  hatred,  the  malignity  of  feeling  with  which  Christianity  is 
treated  by  this  preacher  of  unlimited  toleration,  is  we  think  to  be 
accounted  for  by  nothing  else.     His  infidelity  is  something  not 
unlike  Newman's,  and  arising  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
He  excludes  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  contained,  as  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  show 
what  Christianity  is,  and  assumes  the  history  of  a  world,  warring 
with  every  one  of  its  doctrines,  to  be  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  tone  in  which,  to  speak 
of  no  higher  considerations,  good  taste  is  violated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sacred  names,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fect of  some  of  the  scenes  in  his  poems.      Prometheus  is  made, 
in  one  passage  to  witness  in  vision  the  stupendous  mystery  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer.      We 
feel  this  sort  of  patronage  more  offensive — absolutely  more  oiBfen- 
sive  than  the  passages  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which  the  language  is 
of  unmitigated  scorn ;  yet  it  w^ould  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge 
that  it  shows  an  improved  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  in 
Shelley'^s  mind.     In  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  too,  we  are  glad  to 
state  our  entire  belief  in  Shelley's  statement,  that  "  the  erroneous 
and  degrading  idea,  which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being  himself." 
This  is  different — essentially  different — from  the  temper  in  which 
Queen  Mab  is  written,  and  in  which  he  himself  indulges  in  the 
violent  passions  which  he  imputes  to  others.     The  ^*  Kevolt  pf 
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Islam,''  though  written  a  few  years  after  "  Alaster,"  was  written 
in  the  same  feeling  of  approaching  death,  and  in  the  hope — nay 
rather  with  the  determination — of  leaving  a  record  of  himself.    It 
contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  but  is  deformed — we 
speak  of  it  as  a  poem — by  much  political  disquisition,  which  has 
neither  the  calmness  of  philosophy,  nor  the  less  sober  charm  of 
poetry.     It  was  written  in  the  summer  months  of  1817,  when  lie 
lived  at  Marlow;   "in  his  boat  as  it  floated  under  the  beech 
groves  of  Bisham,   or  during  wanderings  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  is  distinguished  for  peculiar  beauty."      Marlow 
was  then  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  population — the  women  lace- 
makers.      "  The  poor  laws,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  ground  to  the 
dust,  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had  risen  just  above 
that  state,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  poor-rates."      Shelley  was 
generous,  and  did  what  he  could  to  relieve  the  distress.     Howitt 
went  a  year  or  two  ago  to  Marlow,  to  look  after  such  recollections 
or  traditions  as  might  remain  of  the  poet.      One  man  remem- 
bered his  boat,  on  the  stem  of  which  was  painted  its  name — 
" The  Vaga^^  and  that  some  Marlow  wag  had  added  the  letters 
hmd.     This  he  told  exultingly — and   this  seemed  to  end  the 
record.     At  last  an  obscure  whisper  ran  among  the  circle  that 
gathered  round  the  inquisitorial  quaker,  of  one  man  who  did  re- 
member him.    He  was  sent  for,  and  he  came.     Howitt  sat  silent, 
listening  till  the  squire — for  so  the  man  in  black  seemed  to  be — 
might  deign  to  speak. 

"  Art  thou  the  squire  ?     Or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 
Or  the  attorney?" 

was  the  thought  of  the  wondering  quaker,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
tall  gaunt  figure.  Can  he  be  the  executor  ?  was  the  thought 
of  the  man  in  black,  who  at  last  revealed  the  secret  of  his  recol- 
lection, and  said  he  had  good  cause  to  remember  Mr.  Shelley. 
He  was  a  very  good  man.  When  they  left  Marlow  they  directed 
all  their  bills  to  be  sent  in — all  that  were  sent  in  were  paid. 
His — he  was  a  chandler — was  neglected  to  be  sent — and  was  not 
paid.  Howitt  rushed  to  his  carriage,  indignant  at  the  baseness 
of  mankind,  indignant  too  at  the  sad  fact  that  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Shelley  is  now  a  pot-house  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  must 
confine  ourselves,  to  speak  as  we  could  wish  of  Shelley's  mastery 
over  language — which  was  gradually  becoming  perfect.  The 
exceeding  subtlety  of  his  thoughts  was  such  as  to  demand 
every  aid  that  words  could  give,  and  the  result  was  a  power  of 
language  such  as  no  English  poet  has  before  attained.  This,  had 
Shelley  lived,  would  probably  have  made  him  our  greatest  poet, 
for  there  is  no  one  of  his  poems  that  gives  in  any  degree  an 
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adequate  measure  of  his  intellectual  power.  We  feel  of  him  as 
if  he  had  created  a  language,  in  which  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  have  written  any  thing.  He  died  while  his  best  powers 
were  yet  immature.  The  effect  of  such  poems  as  he  did  write 
was  diminished  by  his  lavish  expenditure  of  this  rich  and  over- 
flowing language,  which  goes  beyond  the  thought,  and  instead 
of  expressing  conceals  it  or  magnifies  it  into  undue  pomp. 
Each  successive  work  exhibited  increased  power  of  condensation 
— and  language,  by  doing  no  more  than  its  proper  business,  had 
a  thousandfold  more  power.  Of  this  the  Cenci  is  a  remarkable 
instance.  It  is  Shelley's  greatest  poem.  The  others  are,  ill 
comparison  witli  it,  scarcely  more  than  the  exercises  of  a  boy, 
disciplining  himself  for  the  tasks  of  an  after  period  of  life.  In 
modern  poetry  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  passage  describing 
the  scene  of  the  proposed  murder — shall  we  not  say  execution 
— of  the  father. 

"  Lucretia.  To-morrow  before  dawn, 

Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines 
— ^If  he  arrive  there. 

Beatrice.*  He  must  not  arrive. 

Orsino.         Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower  ? 

Lucretia.      The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice.  But  I  remember, 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine — 'tis  rough  and  narrow 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice  ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging  leans ; 
And  leaning  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall.    Beneath  this  crag. 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns — ^below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm. 

*     *      What  sound  is  that! 

Lucretia*     Hark  ! — No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step, 
It  must  be  Cenci.     *    *     * 

Beatrice,      That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass, 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke." 
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Li  this  passage  the  description  of  the  rock  overhanging  the 
precipice,  and  the  simile  forced  as  it  were  on  the  imagination  of 
the  speaker,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  compelled  to 
think  of  her  father's  guilt,  is  absolutely  the  finest  thing  we  have 
ever  read.  In  the  Prometheus  there  is  a  passage  of  great  power, 
which  in  the  same  manner  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Asia,  the  devoted  lover  of  Prometheus: — 

'*  Hark!  the  rushing  snow  ! 
The  sun-awaken'd  avalanche — whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm  had  gathered  there, 
Flake  after  flake, — ^in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosen'd,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now !" 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  passage  may  be,  considered  as  de- 
scriptive, its  true  value  is  of  another  kind.  That  every  object 
in  nature  should  suggest  Prometheus  to  his  bride — that  his  defi- 
ance of  Jupiter  should  be  above  all  things,  and  by  all  things  pre- 
sented to  her  imagination,  in  a  journey  which  is  taken  for  the 
very  purpose  of  appealing  against  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic 
ruler  of  the  skies  to  some  higher  power,  is  we  think  a  proof  of  the 
highest  dramatic  genius  in  the  poet.  We  are  reminded  of  a 
triumph  of  the  same  kind — in  which,  however,  fancy  predominates 
rather  than  imagination — but  in  which  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  is  rendered  subservient  to  dramatic  purposes,  and  thus 
gains  tenfold  beauty  and  propriety,  in  De  Vere's  noble  poem  of 
"The  Waldenses."  Adignified  ecclesiastic  finds  himself  ascend- 
ing a  glen  in  the  valley  of  Eosa : — 

"  Cardinal,  This  cloud-heap'd  tempest, 

Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine ! — 
See  you !  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the  storm, 
To  shapes  more  gnari'd  than  their  roots — fantastic 
As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch-heretic, 
That  have  no  end — aye,  self-entangling  snares — 
Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air !" 

Shelley's  Prometheus,  though  inferior  to  the  Cenci  in  the 
concentration  of  power,  is  a  poem  of  wonderful  beauty.  These 
mythical  legends  easily  mould  themselves  to  any  shape  the  poet 
pleases.  When  Shelley  wrote  Queen  Mab  he  recommended 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  even  doubted  the  fitness  of 
eating  any  vegetables  except  raw.  The  story  of  Prometheus 
then  typified  to  his  fancy  the  cruel  man  who  first  killed  the  ox, 
and  used  fire  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  Prometheus  of  1819, 
he  gives  the  legend  another  colour.  Evil  is  an  usurpation  and 
an  accident,  and  is  finally  to  pass  away  through  the  efiects  of 
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diffused  knowledge  and  the  predominance  of  good  will,  to  the 
triumph  of  man  acting  in  the  spirit  of  love.  The  language  of 
many  of  the  old  mythologists  represents  Jupiter  as  a  disobedient 
son  dethroning  Saturn,  and  the  restoration  of  Saturnian  times  is 
anticipated.  On  this  view  is  Shelley's  drama  founded.  "  Pro- 
metheus is  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  truest  motives  to 
the  best  and  noblest  ends."  With  the  exception  of  a  passage 
which  we  have  before  adverted  to  as  deforming  the  drama,  it  is 
a  work  of  the  very  highest  power.  The  openmg  is  in  the  spirit 
of  ^schylus,  and  we  think  equal.  In  ^schylus  the  gifts  wnich 
Prometheus  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  man,  are  somewhat  in- 
artificially  made  the  subject  of  boasting  by  Prometheus  himself; 
in  Shelley  they  are  more  naturally  and  more  gracefully  related 
by  Asia.  The  scene  in  which  Prometheus  desires  to  bear  the 
curse  which  he  had  imprecated  against  Jupiter,  and  the  calling 
up  the  phantasm  of  Jupiter  himself  to  pronounce  it,  because  he 
will  not  expose  any  living  thing  to  the  suffering  consequent  on 
uttering  it,  is  unequalled  by  any  thing  in  ^schylus  or  Goethe. 
When  the  curse  is  repeated,  Prometheus  addresses  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth : 

"Were  these  my  words,  oh  Parent? 
The  Earth.         They  were  thine. 

Prometheus.        It  doth  repent  me  ;  words  are  quick  and  vain, 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  is  mine — 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain." 

We  wish  greatly  that  we  had  room  for  the  scene  in  which 
Asia  and  Panthea  are  represented  as  on  their  journey  to  the 
cave  of  Demogorgon — a  mighty  spirit  superior  to  Jupiter,  but 
himself  bound  by  the  Fates.  In  the  description  of  the  dreams  that 
suggest  the  journey,  in  the  songs  of  Spirits  accompanying  or 
welcoming  Asia  and  Panthea  as  they  advance,  in  the  change  of 
external  nature  and  all  its  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of  love — every  word  of  Shelley's 
has  its  own  peculiar  beauty.  This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often 
is,  as  the  author  of  Philip  Von  Artevelde  has  told  us,  a  fault, 
and  poetry  should  be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  simple  rather  than 
subtle  and  fine ;  yet  here  the  language  is  spiritual  as  that  of 
Ariel,  and  the  fancy  of  the  hearer  already  awakened  and  alive, 
conjures  up  images  as  rapidly  as  the  successive  words  can  suggest 
them.  To  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  this  passage,  we  should 
print  several  pages  of  the  poem.  The  scene  in  which  Jupiter 
himself  is  presented,  is  we  think  altogether  a  failure.  The 
chrnge  which  Earth  is  supposed  to  undergo  ia  consequence  of 
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his  actual  fall,  is  represented  in  a  number  of  choral  hymns,  and 
this  part  of  the  poem  is  unequal  to  the  two  first  acts. 

The  Prometheus  and  the  Cenci  were  both  written  in  Italy. 
"  The  Prometheus,"  says  Shelley,  "  was  written  upon  the  moim- 
tainous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery 
glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are 
extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense  platforms, 
and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  of  spring  in  that 
divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the 
spirits  even  to  intoxication,  w^ere  the  inspiration  of  this  drama." 

KJEATS  died  at  Kome  in  February  1821,  and  Shelley's  poem 
on  his  death  is  perhaps  the  poem  of  all  others  of  his',  which, 
carefully  studied,  gives  the  truest  notion  of  his  mind.  It  is 
scarce  possible  that  it  should  ever  be  popular  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  or  should  excite  admiration  in  the  same  way 
as  the  "  Cenci,"  or  some  scenes  of  the  "  Prometheus."  As  in 
the  case  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  the  reader  has  to  transpose  him- 
self into  an  imagined  position,  without  the  aid  which  dramatic 
forms  give  to  produce  that  effect.  "Lycidas"  was  not  only 
not  understood  when  it  was  first  published,  but  the  reader  has 
only  to  look  at  any  of  the  editions  of  Milton,  with  illustrative 
notes,  to  see  that  it  is  still  misunderstood,  even  by  his  best  com- 
mentators— so  gradually  and  so  slowly  is  it  that  the  class  of 
poetry  which  would  overfly  common  sympathies,  and  address  it- 
self to  any  peculiar  state  of  feelings,  is  appreciated.  In  the 
Adonais  among  the  mountain  shepherds — the  imagined  mourn- 
ers for  the  dead — Shelley  describes  himself;  and  it  is  some 
evidence  how  little  the  poem  is  understood,  that  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  lines  quoted,  as  Shelley's  description  of 
Chatterton. 

"  'Midst  others 
Of  less  note — came  one  frail  form 
A  phantom  among  men :  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell :  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

"  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift, 
A  Love  in  desolation  mask'd — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness : — ^it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
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A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 

Is  it  not  broken  f 

*  *  *  * 

"  All  stood  aloof — ^well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own." 

The  poem  closes — as  Mrs.  Shelley  has  remarked — with  words 
almost  prophetic  of  his  own  approaching  fate. 

"  The  breath,  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song, 
Descends  on  me :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng, 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

At  no  period  of  Shelley's  life  did  he  enjoy  good  health ;  and 
when  he  and  Byron  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  *^  he  was 
too  much  broken  in  upon  and  distracted  oy  society  to  concen- 
trate his  mind  on  any  one  subject."  To  him  the  society  of  Byron 
must  have  been  in  every  way  injurious.  Indeed,  Moore's  "  Life 
of  Byron,"  and  Medwin's  "  Conversations,"  give  abundant  proof 
that  it  was  so  in  every  higher  point  of  view ;  and  even  intellectu- 
ally its  effect  was  to  prevent  his  writing.  Byron  did  not  read 
Shelley's  poems  ;  at  least  so  one  of  his  letters  says ;  and  Shelley 
describes  himself  as  the  glow-worm  which  ceased  to  emit  its  light 
in  sunshine.  Whenever  Shelley,  then,  was  not  supported  Jjy 
dramatic  forms,  which  compelled  him  to  assume  the  language 
and  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  our  common 
sympathies,  he  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  wrongs — as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  and  as  they 
perhaps  were — which  were  the  consequence  of  his  early  alienation 
from  his  family  and  natural  friends — and  retired  into  a  world 
of  dream  and  mysticism.  In  this  spirit  "  The  Witch  of  Altun,'* 
«  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  and  the  "  The  Epipsychidion,"  are 
written.  In  these  w^e  think  he  exhibits  more  thoughtful  appre- 
ciation of  the  powers  of  language  than  is  apparent  in  his  greater 
works ;  but  in  all  these  there  is  an  almost  morbid  life,  as  if  each 
particle  lived  and  were  releasing  itself  from  the  vital  action  of 
imagination  that  ought  to  have  animated  all.  From  this  fault, 
his  strong  good  sense — the  distinguishing  attribute  of  his  mind 
as  proved  in  all  his  later  letters — would  have  undoubtedly  rescued 
him.  From  these  poems  of  more  subtle  woof,  of  which  the 
colours  seem  to  exist  only  in  particular  dispositions  of  light  and 
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shade,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  extracts.     They  are  often  of 
consummate  beauty. 

There  is  no  great  English  poet  who  has  not  at  times  exercised 
himself  in  translation.  It  is  spoken  lightly  of  only  by  those  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  on  which  they  are  speak- 
mg ;  but  none  more  than  the  poets  who  have  best  succeeded, 
know  how  "  miserably  inadequate  "  translation  must  always  be.* 
Yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  this  exertion  of  mind  is 
possible  when  works  properly  original  are  out  of  the  question. 
Carey's  Dante,  Cowper's  Homer,  perhaps  Coleridge's  Wallen- 
stein,  are  instances  of  this.  Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  he 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  translation ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  powers  of  the  same  kind,  that  in  moments 
of  happiness  would  be  better  employed  in  original  works,  are  re- 
quired for  this  task.  What  Shelley,  however,  shrunk  from  at 
first,  was  at  last  assumed  by  him  from  the  promptings  of  a  gene- 
rous spirit.  He  could  not  assist  the  periodical  work  which  Byron 
and  Leigh  Hunt  projected,  by  original  contributions ;  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Hunt  might  be  served  by  a  few  specimens 
from  Calderon  and  Goethe.  This  originated  his  "  Scenes  from 
Faust,"  and  **  The  Magico  Prodigioso."  Some  inaccuracies 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  translations  from  Goethe,  which 
so  fiir  injure  their  effect.  The  translations  from  Calderon  are, 
we  think,  in  every  way  superior  to  his  "  Scenes  from  Faust,"  with 
the  wild  song  chanted  by  Mephistophelesy  Faustj  and  Ignis  Fatuus, 
as  they  ascend  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Shelley,  in  sending  his  "  Prometheus "  to  a  friend,  observed 
that  poets  are  a  cameleon  race,  and  in  their  colours  exhibit  the 
ground  over  which  they  are  travelling,  and  he  expresses  fears  lest 
he  may  have  unconsciously  imitated  Faust.  It  is  more  certain 
that  in  translating  "  Faust,"  he  adopts  his  own  former  language 
of  "  Prometheus,"  and  heightens  the  effect  by  a  line  or  two 
scarcely  altered  from  the  songs  of  Asia  and  Panthea.  Of  his 
translations,  the  best — ^indeed  we  think  the  best  translation  in 
the  language — is  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury.  Its  power,  too,  is 
of  a  kind  which  no  other  work  of  Shelley's  would  prepare  us  for. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  his  "  Peter  Bell  the  Third,"  and 
"  QEdipus  Swellfoot,"  which  Mrs.  Shelley  has  given  in  her  last 
edition  of  his  works,  and  which,  we  hope  she  may  feel  herself 
at  liberty  to  omit  from  every  ftiture  one,  are  exceedingly  heavy. 
Were  it  not  for  his  translation  of  this  hymn,  we  should  have 
thought  that  he  had  no  appreciation  of  true  humoiu*. 

In  Mr.  Medwin's  book  we  find  a  passage  from  the  Purgatory 
of  Dante,  translated  by  Shelley,  which  we  have  not  before  seen. 

*  See  SheUey's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad|  vol  ii.  p.  249. 
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It  perhaps  deserves  preservation  ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  equal 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Carey.  The  fantastic  image  of 
the  "  interwoven  looms"  in  Shelley  has  no  warrant  from  any- 
thing in  the  original.  We  can  imagine  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
suggesting  the  word  "  looms,"  and  the  poet  deceiving  himself 
with  assigning  to  it  the  semblance  of  a  meaning.  Metaphors  are 
dangerous  things,  and  "  looms"  bring  with  them  the  thought  of 
"  weaving ;"  but  "  interwoven  looms"  defy  all  interpretation. 
This  Mr.  Medwin  thinks  very  admirable.  "  The  fragment  leaves 
on  the  mind  an  inextinguishable  regret" — such  is  his  absurd  lan- 
guage— "  that  he  had  not  completed  it ;  nay,  more,  that  he  did 
not  employ  himself  in  rendering  others  of  the  finest  passages." 
Can  the  "  interwoven  looms  "  nave  been  Shelley's  I  Is  it  not 
probable  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  transcript  ? 

"  And  eai-nest  to  explore  within,  around. 

That  divine  wood,  whose  thick,  green  living  woof 

Tempered  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I  wound 

Up  a  green  slope,  beneath  the  starry  roof, 

With  slow,  slow  steps,  leaving  the  mountain's  steep, 

And  sought  those  leafy  labyrinths,  motion-proof 

Against  the  air  that  in  that  stillness  deep 

And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 

Like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep. 
«  *  * 

Already  had  I  lost  myself  so  far 

Amid  that  tangled  wilderness,  that  I 

Perceived  not  where  I  enter'd  ;  but  no  fear 

Of  wandering  from  my  way  disturb'd,  when  nigh 

A  little  stream  appeared ;  the  grass  that  grew 

Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 

My  going  on.     Water  of  purest  dew 

On  earth  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 

Compared  with  this,  whose  unconcealing  hue — 

Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  under  the  obscure 

Of  the  close  boughs,  whose  interwoven  looms 

No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 

My  feet  were  motionless ;  but  mid  the  glooms 

Darted  my  charmed  eyes  contemplating 

The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 

That  starred  that  night,  when  even  as  a  thing 

That  suddenly  for  blank  astonishment 

Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take  wing. 

Appeared  a  solitary  maid.     She  went 

Singing,  and  gathering  flower  after  flower. 

With  which  her  way  was  painted  and  besprent. 

Bright  lady !  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within. 
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Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
Unto  this  bank — ^prithee,  oh !  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee — oh,  come !  that  I  may  hear 
Thy  song.     Like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  glen, 
Thou  seemest  to  my  fancy — singing  here, 
And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  fair  maiden,  when 
She  lest  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her — more  dear!" 

With  these  lines  we  close  our  notice  of  Shelley.     There  are 
some  subjects  connected  with  it,  at  which  we  have  not  had  time 
to  glance.    As  far,  however,  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the 
plmosophy  of  language,  which  an  examination  of  Shelley's  works 
almost  forces  on  the  mind,  future  opportunities  of  considering 
tte  way  in  which  the  words  in  which  thought  is  expressed  re-act 
on  the  mind  itself,  will  no  doubt  arise.    As  far  as  the  speculations 
on  society  are  concerned,  and  on  the  awful  subjects  wnich,  in  his 
earliest  youth,  Shelley  ventured  to  discuss,  we  think  that  we 
stould  be  guilty  of  actual  irreverence  in  introducing  any  rash 
discussion  on  them  in  a  paper  devoted  to  a  subject  purely  lite- 
rary.   In  the  course  of  our  paper,  it  was  impossible  that  we 
should  not  have  expressed  strongly  our  feelings  that  Shelley  was 
throughout  wrong  in  all  his  speculations  on  religion  and  morals. 
But  of  himself — of  his  own  purity  of  views — ^generosity  of  con- 
duct— gentleness  of  disposition,  and  unwearied  efforts  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
^there  are  none  more  entirely   satisfied  than  we.     And  the 
evidence — ^which  wehave  been  the  first  to  produce — given  by  his 
Pamphlet  on  Ireland,  of  the  young  reformer  calling  on  those 
whom  he  addresses  to  begin  by  reforming  themselves,  may  prove 
that  ardent  as  was  the  passion  for  reforming  society  with  which 
he  was  reproached,  it  was  tempered  with  discretion.   Mrs.  Shelley 
has  led  us  to  hope  that  at  some  future  time  a  detailed  account  of 
Shelley's  life  may  be  published  by  herself,  or  with  her  sanction. 
We  trust  that  such  purpose,  if  still  entertained,  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted or  interfered  wdth  by  Captain  Medwin's  unreadable 
aud  presumptuous  book. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Micrographia^  containing  Practical  Essays  on  Reflecting^ 
Solar,  Oxyhydrogen  Gas  Microscopes,  Micrometers,  Eye-pieces,  ^c. 
By  C.  R.  Goring,  M.D.,  and  Andrew  Pritchard,  Esq.  M.R.L 
8vo,  Pp.  231.     London,  1837. 

2.  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living  Objects,  and  Researches  concerning 

the  Methods  of  constructing  Microscopes,  and  instructions  for  using 
them,  3d  Edition.  By  Andrew  Pritchard,  M.R.I.  With  a 
Supplement  on  the  Verification  of  Microscopic  Phenomena,  and  an 
exact  method  of  testing  Microscopes.  By  C.  R.  Goring,  M.D. 
8vo,  Pp.  296.     London,  184*5. 

3.  Des  Microscopes,   et  de  leur  usage,  ^c,   ^c,      Manuel  complete  de 

Micrographie,  Par  Charles  Chevalier.  Ligenieur-Opticien. 
8vo,  Pp.  284.     Paris,  1839. 

4.  Le  Mia^oscope  Pancratique.     Par  le  Professeur  A.   Fischer. 

8vo,  Pp.  228.     Moscou,  1841. 

The  three  first  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  are  the  productions  of  eminent  individuals,  who  are  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  construction  of  microscopes, 
but  who  have  rightly  appreciated  and  eagerly  adopted  all  the  sugges- 
tions and  improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by 
natural  and  experimental  philosophers.  The  deductions  of  theory, 
and  the  results  of  experiment,  have  been  happily  combined  in  all  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  the  simple  and  compound  microscope  are 
presented  to  us  in  these  volumes;  and  the  instructions  which  they 
contain  for  using  the  microscope,  and  for  testing  its  powers,  and  for 
preparing  and  illuminating  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  the  amateur  who  is  in  search 
only  of  instruction  and  amusement,  and  to  the  anatomist,  the  physio- 
logist, and  the  naturalist,  wlio  now  find  that  the  microscope  is  an  in- 
strument indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  original  research. 

The  Micrographia  contains  in  its  first  chapter  a  history  and 
minute  description  of  the  reflecting  microscope  (or  engiscope,  as  Dr. 
Goring  calls  it),  invented  by  Professor  Amici  of  Modena.  Li  this 
instrument  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
tube,  and  reflected  into  a  small  concave  spherical  or  ellipsoidal 
speculum,  which  forms  a  magnified  image  of  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  this  image  is  magnified  by  a  single  or  double  eye-piece,  as 
in  other  compound  microscopes.  This  microscope  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Goring  and  Mi\  Cuthbert,  an  ingenious  optician  who 
succeeded  in  executing  small  ellipsoidal  specula,  whose  solar  fbd 
were  3,  4,  5,  and  6  tenths  of  an  inch,  with  angles  of  aperture  of  55®, 
41i»,  36^%  and  27^*,  respectively.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  this  instrument,  when  used  by  a  skilful  and  practised 
observer  like  Dr.  Goring ;  but  it  has  many  disadvantages,  which  will 
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prevent  it  from  coming  into  general  use.     The  risk  of  the  specula 
being  tarnished,  is  an  objection  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Dr.  Goring  treats  in  his  second  chapter  of  micrometers  and  their  use 
in  measuring  foci,  and  in  his  third  chapter  of  monochromatic  illumi- 
nation. In  1831  Dr.  Goring  had  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science^*  a  paper  on  monochromatic  illumination,  in  which  he  took 
a  very  incorrect  view  of  the  nature  and  homogeneity  of  the  mono- 
chromatic light,  which  can  be  produced  both  by  absorptive  media  and 
by  the  combustion  of  muriate  of  soda  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol. 
The  misapprehensions  under  which  he  laboured  were  pointed  out  by 
the  editor  of  that  Journal  in  a  subsequent  paper,f  and  the  chapter 
now  before  us  contains  a  correction  and  modification  of  his  former 
views.  Still,  however,  our  author  labours  under  the  mistake  of  not 
believing  in  the  value  of  monochromatic  illumination.  His  want  of 
feith,  however,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  experi- 
ments with  it,  for  he  has  obviously  never  procured  the  fine  yellow 
homogeneous  light,  which  the  proper  combustion  of  the  salts  of  soda 
never  fails  to  yield. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  Dr.  Goring  describes  a  very  complete  solar 
microscope,  of  a  very  novel  and  interesting  kind.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  displaying  a  picture  of  the  object  on  a  curved  surface 
Ijdng  horizontally,  and  so  placed  in  a  large  darkened  camera,  that 
two  or  more  persons  can  observe  it  at  the  same  time.  It  can  also  be 
used  like  the  common  solar  microscope,  so  as  to  throw  the  image  of 
the  object  upon  the  wall  of  a  darkened  room. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and  useful  information, 
and  the  practical  philosopher  many  valuable  suggestions,  in  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  Micrographia, — on  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  microscopes,  with  rules  for  trying  them— on  the  sphe- 
rical and  chromatic  aberration  of  eye-pieces — on  the  effects  of 
using  microscopes  with  a  fixed  power,  and  with  various  angles  of 
aperture— on  the  construction  and  management  of  solar  and  oxy- 
hydrogen  gas  microscopes,  and  on  the  methods  of  dissecting  micro- 
scopic objects  under  fluids.  In  a  short  appendix  our  authors  have 
given  Mr.  Bauer's  method  of  "  making  drawings  of  microscopic 
objects,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Readers  method  of  illuminating  micro- 
scopic objects."  Mr.  Bauer  employs  two  glass  micrometers,  each 
having  40  divisions  in  an  inch,  and  crossed  or  squared  over  their 
whole  surface.  One  of  these,  with  the  lines  sharply  engraven  on  a 
thin  and  clear  plate  of  glass,  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of 
the  microscope,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  stage,  having  its  lines 
strongly  engraven  and  well  blackened,  that  they  may  be  distinctly 
seen  when  viewed  through  the  micrometer  in  the  eye-piece.  The  two 
micrometers  being  thus  placed,  Mr.  Bauer  observes  how  many  divi- 
lioiis  in  the  eye-piece  micrometer  are  contained  in  one  division,  or  the 

*  Vol.  V.     New  Series,  p.  52. 

t  Id.  Id.,  p.  143.  See  also  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  "  Microscope." 
Vol.  XV.  p.  51,  chap.  v. 
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40th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the  stage  micrometer.  Suppose  that  10 
divisions  are  contained  in  it,  then  one  division  of  the  eye  lens  micro- 
meter will  be  the  10th  part  of  the  40th  of  an  inch,  or  the  400th  part 
of  an  inch,  and  consequently  one  square  inch  will  thus  be  divided 
into  160,000  squares.  The  micrometer  on  the  stage  is  now  no 
longer  required.  When  a  magnified  drawing,  therefore,  of  a  small 
object  is  to  be  made,  M.  Bauer  traces  on  his  drawing-paper  a  number 
of  squares  similar  to  those  on  the  micrometer,  so  that  the  size  of  each 
square  is  an  inch.  He  then  places  the  minute  object  on  the  stage, 
and  viewing  it  through  the  squai'es  of  the  micrometer  in  the  eye- 
piece, he  moves  the  object  till  one  extremity  of  it  touches  one  of  the 
lines  of  a  square  in  the  eye  lens  micrometer,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
draw  the  object  on  his  square-ruled  paper.  Having  obtained  correct 
outlines  of  the  object,  he  subjects  it  to  a  microscope  of  higher  power, 
in  order  to  insert  correctly  all  the  minuter  parts  of  the  object  which 
were  imperfectly  seen  in  the  other  microscope.  In  drawings  thus 
executed  all  the  objects  are  magnified  400  times  in  linear  measure, 
and  160,000  times  in  superficial  measure. 

Mr.  Reade's  method  of  illuminating  microscopic  objects  consists  in 
using  oblique  refracted  light,  the  field  of  view  being  kept  wholly  dark- 
ened. We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  use  this  method  of 
illumination  long  before  Mr.  Keade  published  his  account  of  it,  and 
indeed  could  not  avoid  using  it  in  experiments  for  measuring  the  size 
of  particles  or  lines  which  produce  the  colours  of  striated  or  grooved 
surfaces,  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  which  exhibits  any  colour  affording 
a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  particles  or  lines  by  which  these  colours 
are  produced,  as  in  Dr.  Young's  observations  with  the  eriometer. 

The  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living  Objects^  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
was  first  published  in  1S29  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1838,  and  it 
has  now  reached  a  third  edition.  After  an  introduction  of  30  pages, 
forming  chapter  I.,  on  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the 
sciences,  with  an  account  of  its  recent  improvements,  in  which  our 
author  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  labours  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  proceeds,  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters,  to  describe  in  succession, 
and  represent  in  three  beautifully  coloured  plates,  1st,  the  larva  of  a 
straw-coloured  plumed  culex  or  gnat,  the  Tipuh.  crystallina  of  De  G^er ; 
2dly,  the  larva  and  chrysalis  of  a  day  fly,  the  Ephemera  marginata  of 
Stephens ;  and  3dly,  the  larva  of  a  species  of  British  Hydropbilus, 
the  Hydrophihis  carahoides.  The  transformation  of  the  Tipula  firom 
the  larva  to  the  pupa  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  phenomenon.  **  Al- 
though the  whole  operation  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the 
observer,  yet  so  complete  is  the  change  that  its  former  organization 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  in  its  new  state  of  existence."  The  tail* 
consisting  of  22  beautifully  plumed  branches,  is  converted  into  two 
fine  membranous  tissues,  ramified  with  numerous  vessels.  WhiK 
the  Ephemera  marginata  is  young  it  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  solar  achro- 
matic microscope.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  dorsal  vessel  may  be  ob- 
served by  any  number  of  persons.     When  the  ephemera  is  perfect  it 
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hovers  about  in  the  air.  "  The  male  and  female  generate.  The  lat- 
ter drops  its  eggs  in  the  water,  and  both  die,  existing  only  a  few  short 
hours  to  perform  all  the  offices  destined  for  them  to  fulfil  in  the 
economy  of  nature."  If  these  insects  are  kept  from  sexual  inter- 
course they  may  live  for  several  days.  The  Hydrophilus  caraboides^ 
or  Water  Devil,  is  a  ferocious  and  savage  creature,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  numerous  and  powerful  weapons  of  destruction,  with 
which  it  attacks  small  iish  and  other  animals  larger  than  itself. 
It  procures  its  crustaceous  prey  with  its  mandible, — ^it  shakes  it  as  a 
dog  does  a  rat,  and  it  sucks,  tears,  and  masticates  it. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  Mr.  Pritchard  treats  of  the  terms 
used  in  microscopic  science,  and  gives  an  excellent  description  of  an 
achromatic  microscope,  together  with  its  apparatus  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  in  the  examination  of  objects  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  the 
four  next  and  last  chapters  Dr.  Goring  makes  some  practical  remarks 
on  microscopes  for  viewing  and  drawing  aquatic  larvae,  and  discusses 
the  merits  of  different  stands  and  mountings  for  microscopes, — describes 
his  operative  aplanatic  engiscope,  and  explains  his  methods  of  mounting 
and  viewing  various  kinds  of  microscopic-  objects.  The  appendix  to 
the  volume  contains  two  papers  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  on  the  optical 
phenomena  of  certain  crystals,  an  exordium  by  Dr.  Goring,  and 
Swammerdam's  method  of  dissecting  and  preparing  objects  for  the 
microscope.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Talbot  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  describe  phenomena,  as  seen  by  the  polarizing  microscope,  which 
are  among  the  most  splendid  in  optics.  In  his  first  paper  Mr.  Talbot 
describes  what  have  been  called  circular  crystals,  which  are  formed 
by  crystallizing  borax  from  a  solution  in  phosphoric  acid.  These 
crystals  exhibit  a  black  cross  forming  the  diameter  of  a  great  number 
of  coloured  rings  like  the  uniaxal  system  of  rings  in  calcareous  spar 
and  other  crystals.  In  his  second  paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes  a 
variety  of  these  circular  crystals  of  a  larger  size,  in  which  there  are 
no  coloured  rings,  but  merely  a  black  cross.  Mr.  Talbot  likewise 
describes  what  he  calls  analytic  crystals,  or  those  which  analyze  polar- 
ized light,  like  the  agate  and  tourmaline.  These  crystals  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  chromium  and  potash  in  tartaric 
acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  crystallizing  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a 
plate  of  glass.  Boracic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  oxalate  of  chromium 
and  potash  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  nitre  dissolved 
in  a  similar  solution,  all  give  analytic  crystals.  The  property  of  these 
crystals  is  finely  seen  by  placing  them  upon  a  thin  film  of  sulphate  of 
time  under  a  polarizing  microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  has  accurately  ex- 
plained the  theory  of  these  phenomena,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  works  which  we  have  thus 
Hjefly  analyzed,  yet  none  of  them  contain  a  sufficiently  systematic  ac- 
wunt  of  the  principles,  the  construction,  and  the  use  of  microscopes 
^  micrometers.  They  are  better  fitted  to  assist  the  skilful  than  to 
"Struct  the  ignorant,  and  the  mere  amateur  or  the  naturalist,  without 
optical  knowledge  and  experience,  will  often  find  himself  perplexed 
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amid  the  rich  disorder  and  superfluity  of  methods  in  which  he  cannot 
feiil  to  be  entangled.  The  treatise  of  Charles  Chevalier,  illustrated 
with  four  large  folding  plates,  is  particularly  exempt  from  this  criti- 
cism. It  is  elementary,  systematic,  and  perspicuously  written,  and  we 
warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  as  well  as  the 
scientific  reader.  M.  Charles  Chevalier  is  well  known  throughout 
Europe  as  an  eminent  optician.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  his  achro- 
matic microscopes  that  the  celebrated  Prussian  naturalist,  M.  Ehren- 
berg  completed,  in  1829  and  1830,  his  discovery  of  the  perfect  orga- 
nization of  the  Infusoria,  which  the  microscopes  he  had  previously 
used  had  but  imperfectly  displayed,  and  we  have  occasion  to  know 
that  his  instruments  have  been  used  and  greatly  admired  by  several 
of  our  most  distinguished  observers. 

The  treatise  now  before  us  commences  with  "  Historical  researches 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  microscope,  and  consists  of  thirteen 
chapters.  In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Single  Microscope^  in- 
cluding lenses  of  fluids,  and  melted  glass,  lenses  of  gems,  Wollaston's 
Doublets,  the  grooved  spheres  of  Brewster,  and  other  improvements 
on  the  single  microscope.  In  the  second  chapter  he  describes  the  dif- 
ferent Solar  Microscopes  of  Lieberkhun,  -^pinus,  Ziehr,  Martin,  Adams, 
Lucemal  Microscope; — the  solar  apparatuses  of  Gleichen  and  Go- 
ring ; — the  microscope  for  drawing  outlines,  by  Vincent  and  himself; 
— the  oxyhydrogeu  microscope,  with  the  improvements  of  Galy- 
Cazalat  and  himself,  and  the  Megagraph.  The  third  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Compound  Microscope  in  its  various  forms, 
both  simple  and  achromatic,  and  a  particular  description  of  his  own 
Universal  Microscope^  which  has  been  so  extensively  used  by  natural- 
ists. The  Reflecting  Microscopes  of  Smith,  Amici,  and  Goring,  are 
briefly  described  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  viewed,  as  we  have  £dways 
viewed  them,  as  difficult  to  construct,  difficult  to  use,  and  difficult  to 
preserve. 

The  highly  important  subject  of  the  Illumination  of  Miavscopic 
Objects,  whether  opaque  or  transparent,  is  fully  treated  in  chapter 
5th,  but  not  so  successfully  as  the  other  topics  of  which  he  treats. 
In  1829,  Dr.  Wollaston  described  a  new  method  of  illumination,  which 
is  published  in  the  Phil.  Transactions  for  that  year.  His  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  light  which  impeded  vision,  and  not  to  re- 
move the  evils  arising  from  difli-action.  Dr.  Wollaston  never  once 
mentions  diffraction,  or  any  other  cause,  but  that  of  superfluous  light; 
as  the  origin  of  imperfect  vision  arising  from  the  usual  modes  of  illu- 
mination. He  was  not  aware,  indeed,  that  the  diffraction  of  the  light 
used  for  illumination  was  the  evil  to  be  corrected,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly not  corrected  it  by  his  apparatus.  "  In  the  illumination  of  mi- 
croscopic objects,"  says  he,  "  whatever  light  is  corrected  and  brought 
to  Hie  eye  beyond  that  which  is  fully  commanded  by  the  object-glasM% 
tends  rather  to  impede  than  to  assist  distinct  vision.  My  endeavour 
has  been  to  collect  as  much  of  the  admitted  light  as  can  be  done  by 
simple  means  to  a  focus  in  the  same  place  as  the  object  to  be  exa- 
mined.    For  this  purpose  I  have  used  with  success  a  plane  mirror  to 
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direct  the  ligbt,  and  a  plano-convex  lens  to  collect  it."  In  describing 
the  apparatus  itself,  he  says  that  this  "  plano-convex  lens,  or  one  pro- 
perly crossed,  (that  is,  its  radius  1-6  or  6-1,)  to  have  the  least  aber- 
ration^  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  focus,  having  its 
plane  side  next  the  object  to  be  viewed,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  circu- 
lar perforation  A,  of  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  for 
limiting  the  light  reflected  from  the  plane  mirror,  and  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a,  (the  place  of  the  object,)  giving  a  neat  image 
of  the  perforation  A,  at  the  distance  of  about  8-lOths  of  an  inch  from 
the  phuQO-convex  lens,  and  in  the  same  plane  as  the  object  which  is 
to  be  examined.  *  *  *  *  For  the  perfect  performance  of  this 
microscope,  Dr.  Wollaston  adds,  it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the 
lenses,  and  the  centre  of  the  perforation  should  be  in  the  same  right 
line.  This  may  he  known  hy  the  image  of  the  perforation  being  illumi- 
nated throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  having  its  whole  circum- 
ference equally  well  defined.  For  illumination  at  night,  a  common 
hults  eye  lanthom  may  he  used  with  great  advantage"  In  the  Appendix 
to  his  Paper,  Dr.  Wollaston  gives  the  following  measurements  and 
unequivocal  directions  for  the  adjustment  of  his  illuminating  lens. 
"  The  position  of  the  lens  may  be  varied  so  as  to  bring  the  image  of 
the  perforation*  into  the  same  plane  with  the  object  to  be  viewed. 
*  ♦  *  *  Supposing  the  plano-convex  lens  (the  illuminating  lens)  to 
be  placed  at  its  proper  distance  from  the  stage,  the  image  of  the  perfo- 
ration  may  be  readily  brought  into  the  same  plane  with  the  object,  by 
fixing  temporarily  a  small  wire  across  the  perforation  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
viewing  any  object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  and  varying  the  distance  of  the  perforation  from  the  lens 
by  screwing  its  tube  until  the  image  of  the  wire  is  seen  distinctly  at  the 
wme  time  with  the  ohject  upon  the  piece  of  glass.*'  Hence  it  is  demon- 
strable that  Dr.  Wollaston  illuminated  his  objects,  not  with  rays  of 
light  which  were  actually  converged  upon  the  object,  but  with  rays 
diverging  from  a  point  between  the  object  and  the  illuminating  lens ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  recommendation  to  use  at  night  a  common 
hulTs  eye  lanthom^  that  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  object  with  such  accuracy  that 
they  should  again  radiate  from  it  as  if  it  were  self-luminous.  His  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  solely  to  get  a  distinct  and  equally  illumi- 
nated disc  of  light  of  no  greater  diameter  than  what  was  necessary  for 
seeing  the  object ;  for  no  illumination  of  the  smallest  value  can  be 
obtained  unless  by  lenses  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion, or  of  such  a  short  focus,  from  the  20th  to  the  80th  part  of  an 
inch,  that  the  effects  of  aberration  become  almost  inappreciable. 

How  M.  Chevalier  could  have  so  far  misunderstood  the  purport  of 
this  criticism  on  Dr.  Wollaston's  method,  as  elsewhere  indicated,f  we 
Cttinot  conjecture.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Wollaston's  figure, 

*  That  is  the  conjugate /oc«*s  of  the  perforation,  considered  as  a  circular  object, 
from  which  rays  diverge — not  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  rays  which  pass  through 
the  perforation. 

t  See  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  New  Series,  No.  XI.,  p.  83,  Jan.  1832. 
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namely,  fig.  1.  of  his  plate,  is  quite  incorrect,  as  M.  Chevalier  states; 
but  the  criticism  was  not  founded  on  the  erroneous  figure,  as  he  sup- 
posed, but  on  the  description  of  the  apparatus  in  the  text ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  M.  Chevalier,  should  this  notice  meet  his  eye,  will 
acknowledge  that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  Dr.  Wollaston*8 
method  of  illumination,  and  has  not  appreciated  the  method  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  which  he  supposed  it  to  resemble.  To  make  light 
radiate  from  an  object  seen  in  a  microscope  of  any  reasonable  mag- 
nifying power,  by  means  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  or  a  properly 
crossed  lens  of  3-4ths  of  an  inch  focus,  and  3-lOths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  to  see  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  through  an  opera-glass ;  and  still  more  absurd  is  it  when  the 
object  is  illuminated  by  rays  whose  conjugate  focus  is  the  centre  of  a 
perforation  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  lens,  instead  of  being  at 
very  great  or  an  infinite  distance. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  microscope  that  scrutiny  of  minute 
objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  give  till  it  is  furnished  with  an  illuminat- 
ing apparatus  as  perfect  as  its  magnifying  apparatus — ^a  combination 
of  powers  which  requires  the  microscope  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  fourth  treatise  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  contains  some 
excellent  and  useful  observations  on  simple  and  compound  micro- 
scopes. The  pancratic  microscope,  which  it  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  treatise  to  describe,  difiers  from  others,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  a 
successive  increase  of  magnifying  power  without  changing  either  the 
eye-piece  or  object-glass.  This  is  effected  by  using  an  eye-piece  con- 
sisting of  four  lenses,  two  of  which  next  the  eye  can  be  separated  by 
a  draw-tube  from  the  other  two  lenses.  In  a  report  on  Professor 
Fischer's  microscope  by  a  committee  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  merit  of  this  invention,  as  applied 
to  telescopes,  is  ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  took  out  a  Pa- 
tent for  it  in  1812,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  his  treatise  on 
New  Philosophical  Instruments.  The  report  speaks  favourably  of  its 
application  to  the  microscope,  the  credit  of  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Fischer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  for  many  purposes  such  an  in- 
strument would  be  useful ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  position  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  eye-piece  in  which  the  achromatism  is  most  perfect,  a 
variation  of  magnifjdng  power  would  be  better  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  eye-pieces,  as  in  our  best  microscopes. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  us  meinem  Lehen^  Wahrheit  tind  Dlchtang, 
Goethe's  Sdmmiliche  Werke.  {Truth  and  Fiction^  from  my 
Life;  Goethe's  collected  Works,)  Vols.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
1840. 

2.  Freieisen  (J.  C.)  Die  heiden  Friederiken  in  Sesenheinu 
{The  Two  Friederikas  in  Sesenheim.)     1838. 

3.  NaKE  (A.  F.)  Wallfahrt  nach  Sesenheim,  hermiscjegehen  von 
Varnhagen  von  Ense.  {Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheim,  Varn- 
HAGEN  V.  Ense.)     1840. 

4.  PuDOR,  iiher  Goethe's  Tphigenie,  ein  JEsthetisch-literarischer 
Versuch,  (On  Goethe's  Jphigenie,  an  ^Esthe tic-lite raru 
Essay,)     1842. 

5.  F.  Lewitz,  liber  Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso.     1839. 

6.  Doring's  Leben  Goethe's.     {Life  of  Goethe.)     1840. 

7.  Schiller,  iiber  Egmont,  {  Trauerspiel  von  Goethe.)  Sdmmt- 
liche  Werke,     Bd.  12.     1838. 

8.  CJiaracieristics  of  Women,  By  Mrs.  Jamieson.  2  vols. 
1846. 

Carlyle  said,  in  his  Hero  Worship,  that  the  appreciation  of 
Goethe  in  this  country  must  be  left  to  future  times ;  and  when 
he  made  the  remark,  there  seemed  reason  enough  for  it.  We 
v^ell  remember,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  difficulty  with  which 
Goethe's  very  name  was  pronounced  by  Englishmen.  What 
^as  to  become  of  the  h  in  the  middle,  or  the  e  at  the  end,  no  one 
could  tell ;  and  the  diphthong  was  an  obstacle  as  insurmountable 
Mthe  Pentogramma  on  the  threshold  of  Faust's  study.  All  this, 
however,  has  been  changed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is 
not  now  a  boarding-school  girl  of  fifteen,  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
great  German  bard  is  not  as  familiar  as  that  of  her  own  music- 
waster.    Whether  much  real  progress  has  been  made  in  pene* 
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trating  the  deeper  nature  of  the  profoundest  of  poets,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  answer.  Li  many  respects 
it  may  be  that  he  still  continues,  to  the  majority  of  our  reading 
public,  as  great  a  mystery  as  he  was  before ;  and  there  are  not 
a  few  points  of  view  in  which  he  is,  and,  we  believe,  will  continue 
to  be,  a  mystery  to  the  Germans  themselves.  But  although  we 
may  be  disposed  to  dismiss  a  portion  of  Goethe's  writings  as  incom- 
prehensible for  the  present,  and  to  regard  other  parts  of  them  as 
not  without  the  need  of  those  commentaries  which  they  have  so 
largely  received  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  both  in  the 
shape  of  lectures  and  of  books,*  we  should  do  little  justice  to  the 
many-sidedness  v/hich  so  remarkably  characterizes  him  if  we  for- 
got that,  whilst  he  is  the  deepest  and  the  most  abstruse,  he  is 
also  the  most  popular  of  all  modern  poets.  He  has  a  language 
for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few  ;  and  the  avenues  which  lead 
to  the  temple  in  which  he  has  preserved  the  hidden  treasures  of 
his  genius,  are  strewed  with  the  fairest  and  the  tenderest  flowers. 
Whilst  we  are  marvelling  at  the  almost  prophetic  sagacity  with 
which  he  enters  into  the  feelings  of  a  learned  misanthrope,  in 
whose  eyes  knowledge  has  become  worthless  from  its  very 
familiarity,  we  are,  by  a  gradual  and  insensible  transition,  led 
to  w^eep  over  the  sorrows  of  a  village  maiden  who  has  stumbled 
on  the  very  threshold  of  life  and  enjoyment.  In  one  page 
w^e  have  matter  which  may  give  pause  to  the  most  thought- 
ful,— the  next  transports  us  ifrom  the  region  of  intelligence 
into  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  the  natural  heart.  It  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  determine  with  which  of  these  two  depart- 
ments of  our  nature  Goethe  was  most  thoroughly  conversant. 
In  the  general  case  w^e  find  that  men  who  have  cultivated  to  a 
very  great  extent  their  intellectual  faculties,  either  in  order  that 
they  may  apply  them  to  some  department  of  learning  or  science, 
or  that,  as  metaphysicians,  they  may  make  them  the  subject  of 
their  own  contemplations,  have  done  so  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion of  their  affections  and  their  passions.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  amiable,  and  even  kind-hearted ;  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that,  giving  themselves  little  trouble  about  the  love  or  the 
hatred  of  others,  and  their  evil  propensities  being  curbed  by 

^  We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  industry  with  which  the  Gemums 
have  commented  on  the  Faust  alone  : — Cams,  Briefe  liber  Goethe's  Faust,  1836; 
Deyck^s  (F.)  Andeutungen  Uber  Sinn  und  Zusammenhang  des  Iten  und2ten  Theil's 
der  Tragodie  Faust,  1837;  Dantzer,  Goethe's  Faust  in  seiner  Einheit  und  Ghinz- 
heit  dargestellt,  1836  ;  Enk,  Briefe  uber  Goethe's  Faust,  1837  ;  Falk.  Goethe  im 
persbnlichen  Umgange  ;  Lucas  (Dr.)  Ueber  den  dichterischen  Plan  von  Goethe's 
Faust ;  Ranch,  Vorlesungen  uber  Goethe's  Faust,  1832  ;  Sch^nborn  (Dr.  G.)  Zur 
Verstandigung  uber  Goethe's  Faust,  1838  ;  Sckubarth,  Vorlesungen  Uber  Goethe's 
Faust,  1830 ;  Weisse  (C.  H.)  Kritik  und  ErlSuterungeu  des  Faust,  1837;  JBote* 
ckcr,  Der  Zweite  Theil  des  Goetliischen  Faust,  1840. 
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their  continual  occupations,  the  kindlier  feelings  which  prepon- 
derate in  most  natures  are  left  to  a  free  and  unconscious  exer- 
cise. They  seldom  mingle  at  all  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  because 
they  take  little  interest  in  them  either  one  way  or  another ;  and 
if  they  do  so,  it  is  generally  on  the  side  of  friendship,  because 
it  is  less  troublesome,  on  the  whole,  to  do  a  kindness  than  an  in- 
jury— the  latter  can  always  be  omitted  with  advantage,  and  the 
"  laissez  aller  "  is  their  rule  in  such  matters,  to  which  they  do  not 
willingly  make  an  exception.  Poets  and  romancers,  on  the  other 
liand,  and  all  that  class  of  men  whose  aim  is  happiness  rather 
than  knowledge,  are  usually,  almost  entirely,  the  creatures  of  im- 
pulse— their  converse  is  with  the  affairs  of  the  heart — they  are 
dragged  hither  and  thither  by  their  passions — they  cannot  live 
without  sympathy — and  even  hatred  is  less  intolerable  than  in- 
difference. As  examples  of  this  class,  Rousseau  and  Byron  at 
once  suggest  themselves.  Under  neither  of  these  categories  can 
Goethe  be  ranked,  for,  in  truth,  he  belonged  almost  equally  to 
both.  With  the  single  exception  of  his  profession,  which  was 
the  Law,  there  was,  we  believe,  no  department  of  mental  exer- 
tion, even  the  most  unpoetical,  in  which  he  had  not  laboured 
vigorously  during  some  period  or  other  of  his  long  life. 

In  these  multifarious  occupations  he  engaged,  not  as  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  might  direct,  but  as  he  considered  most 
suitable  for  the  preservation  of  his  mental  equanimity.  Thus,  on 
the  occasion  of  Schiller's  death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  for  days  apphed  himself  to  scientific  research.  Even  his 
works  of  imagination  were  engaged  in,  less  with  a  view  to  the 
gratification  than  to  the  government  of  his  passions.  Werther'^B 
Letderiy  it  is  well  known,  were  written  for  the  purpose — and  had 
the  effect — of  foroing  the  mind  of  the  author  from  that  morbid 
sentimentality  so  characteristic  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  In 
his  WaJirheit  und  Dichtung,  he  mentions,  that  so  early  as  during 
his  residence  in  Leipsic,  he  formed  the  habit  of  turning  whatever 
exalted  or  depressed  him,  or  otherwise  much  affected  him,  into 
a  picture  or  a  poem,  in  order,  he  says,  as  it  were  to  balance  ac- 
counts with  his  own  mind — to  set  himself  to  rights  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  His  aversion  to  violent  emotions  he  is  said  to  have 
inherited  from  his  mother ;  but,  whencesoever  it  came,  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  to  preserve  the  mastery  over  his  feelings, 
whilst  it  proved  their  strength,  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  little 
he  was  disposed  to  be  their  slave.  His  whole  Ufe,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  series  of  mental  observations  and  psychological 
experiments ;  and  his  own  emotions  he  regarded  only  as  the  means 
of  enabling  him  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  what 
he  wished  to  study,  and  to  portray.  His  true  position  was  that 
of  sm  observer ;  and  the  duties  belonging  to  it  he  was  equally 
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ready  to  exercise  upon  liimself  and  upon  others.  Had  the  emo- 
tional part  of  his  nature  been  less  powerful  than  it  was,  the  range 
of  his  observation  would  have  been  narrowed ;  had  it  been  le^s 
under  subjection,  the  power  of  observing  would  have  been  lost. 
As  it  was,  he  had  the  faculty  of  immediately  converting  the  sub- 
jective into  the  objective :  and  the  marvellous  truth  of  the  latter 
is  no  doubt  in  a  gi'eat  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  intensity 
of  the  former.  In  him  we  have  the  singular,  and,  we  believe, 
unparalleled  phenomenon,  of  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  a 

foet  united  with  the  faculties  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate  observer, 
t  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  conceive  the  union  of  elements  usually 
so  antagonistic  ;  and  to  those  who  are  partially  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Goethe,  but  who  have  devoted  little  attention  to  the 
istudy  of  his  most  singular  character,  it  will  seem  incredible  that 
beings  so  perfectly  natural,  often  so  childlike  in  their  simplicity, 
as  the  imaginaiy  characters  whom  we  everywhere  meet  in  his 

f)ages,  should  be  the  creations  of  an  observer.  The  difficulty 
ies  in  continually  bearing  in  mind,  that  whilst  he  observed  he 
also  sympathized.  If  he  had  been  a  mere  vulgar  observer, — one, 
that  is,  who  is  continually  on  the  watch  for  phenomena,  he  would, 
like  most  men  of  that  character,  have  made  few  discoveries,  for 
the  very  simple  reason,  that  he  would  have  had  little  to  observe ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  emotion  and  pas- 
sion merely,  his  characters,  like  those  of  Byron,  would  have  been 
coloured  by  the  medium  of  his  own  imagination,  through  which, 
and  through  which  alone,  he  would  have  seen  them.  But, 
uniting  in  himself  the  apparently  incompatible  elements  of  the 
one  character  and  of  the  other,  the  seeming  paradox  was 
explained,  and  what  he  felt  intensely,  he  saw  and  painted  in 
the  light  of  nature  alone.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  Goethe 
the  philosopher,  sitting  serene  upon  a  rock,  looking  quietly  down 
ui)on  the  troubled  sea  which  agitated  the  heart  of  Goethe  the 
man. 

It  is  to  this  double  nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  to  the  un- 
wearied perseverance  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  gave  him,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  wonder- 
ful truth  of  Goethe's  imaginary  characters.  From  the  minute 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
in  every  possible  condition,  from  indifference  up  to  the  most 
violent  emotion,  and  from  the  intense  sympathy  which  opened  to 
him  the  minds  of  others,  and  enabled  him  to  reproduce  their  feel- 
ings within  himself,  he  could  enter  so  thoroughly  into  an  imagin- 
ary character,  as  to  say  with  something  little  short  of  certainty, 
what  his  or  her  mental  state  in  any  given  circumstances  would  be. 
In  working  out  a  tragedy,  therefore,  he  drew  less  upon  his  fancy 
than  upon  his  positive  knowledge;  the  data  being  given  or 
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assQmed^  he  possessed  within  his  own  mind  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  certain  and  infallible  result ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  in 
perusing  his  works,  we  feel  not  as  if  he  were  giving  us  the  fruits 
of  his  imagination,  but  as  if  he  were  relating  to  us  what 
had  positively  been.  He  does  not  create  to  us  beings  who 
might  have  existed  had  man  been  differently  organized,  or  more 
highly  endowed ;  but  he  places  beings,  such  as  do  exist,  in 
imaginary  circumstances,  and  then  he  lays  open  before  us  the 
whole  workings  of  their  hearts.  We  are  astonished,  not  at 
meeting  with  new  and  unknown  natures,  but  at  seeing  the 
whole  instead  of  the  half  of  that  nature  with  which  we  are  al- 
ready familiar. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  Goethe  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  called  a  poetic 
realist.  His  first  endeavour  seems  ever  to  nave  been  to  obtain 
the  most  intimate  possible  union  with  the  person  who  for  the 
time  had  awakened  his  enthusiasm — to  enter  into  his  very  nature, 
and  to  live  his  life.  When  thus  saturated  as  it  were  with  the 
feelings  of  a  real  character,  his  marvellous  objectivity  came  im- 
mediately to  his  aid,  and  the  imaginary  being  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation from  his  own  mind.  This  we  shall  scarcely  illustrate 
better,  than  by  tracing  the  origin  of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  female  characters. 

From  the  perfect  candour  with  which  Goethe  has  laid  before 
us  the  history  of  his  early  loves,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  that  he  contrived  to  become  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  shade  of  womanly  feeling  in  general, 
but  also  to  trace,  for  the  most  part,  the  sources  from  which  his 
individual  characters  were  derived.  In  some  cases  he  has  given 
us  direct  information  on  this  point — in  others  he  has  left  the  re- 
semblance to  be  traced  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  readers. 

In  poets  and  in  painters,  and  perhaps  in  men  who  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  object  of 
their  first  sincere  attachment  furnishes  not  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  character  which  continues  through 
life,  for  them,  to  be  most  attractive.  Their  ideal  woman,  how- 
ever exalted  and  refined  by  their  own  farther  development,  will 
continue  to  bear  a  sisterly  resemblance  to  their  first  love.  Who 
can  fail  to  recognise,  even  in  the  most  spiritual  of  Raphael's 
later  creations,  the  fair-haired  Madonnas  of  his  earliest  time. 
We  may  conceive  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  as  representing 
the  glorified  body  of  the  "  bella  Giardiniere."  A  more  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  early  days  of  the  prince  of  painters, 
would  probably  reveal  to  us  the  simple  story  of  some  yellow- 
haired  daughter  of  Urbino,  whom  he  nad  wooed  on  the  breezy 
lieights  of  the  Apennines,  while  yet  he  listened  to  the  instruc- 
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tions  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  old  Pletro  Pcrughio,  and  whose 
recompense  for  many  an  hour  of  youthful  bliss  has  been, 
that  her  image  has  been  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  her  lover, 
and  for  ever  entwined  with  the  highest  conceptions  which  men 
in  after  times  were  to  form  of  sacred  beauty,  in  the  other  great 
painters,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  trace  something  analogous, 
— the  deUcately  sensual  air  which  characterizes  the  wliole  of 
Corregio's  women — the  sunny  glow  of  wanton  life  and  joy  which 
warms  those  of  Titian — and  the  mild  and  saint-like  spirit  which 
is  shed  over  Mmnllo's  virgins,  seem  to  mark  them  out  as  three 
distinct  families  of  beautiful  sisters,  in  each  of  whom  we  can 
trace  the  resemblance  to  some  common  parent.  They  have  each, 
in  short,  what  is  called  a  fj/pe,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  that 
which  we  have  suggested. 

In  tlie  little  story  of  Goethe's  childish  passion  for  the  Frank- 
fort Gretchen,  and  the  description  which  he  has  given  of  her 
person  and  character,  one  can  detect  many  of  the  features  which 
peculiarly  distinguish  his  females.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  Gretchen  in  Faust  in  more  than  the 
name ;  and  as  the  prototype  of  this — at  once  the  simplest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  sisterhood — it  will  probably  not  be  out  of 
place  if  we  should  introduce  her  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  already  have  made  her  acquaintance.  Whilst  still  a  school- 
boy at  Frankfort,  and  living  in  his  fathers  house,  Goethe  in- 
forms us  that  he  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
boys  of  a  lower  rank  of  life  than  that  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  chief  reason  for  frequenting  their  society  seems  to  have  been 
the  passion  which,  even  at  this  early  age,  he  possessed,  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men 
in  all  the  positions  of  life ;  and  the  tie  which  bound  them  to 
him,  besides  the  pride  of  associating  with  a  person  above  their 
rank,  was  his  poetical  talent,  which  even  then  had  begun  to 
show  itself,  and  which  enabled  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
more  tardy  invention,  in  the  manner  in  which  another  great 
poet  is  said  to  have  done  to  that  of  a  great  king.  He  was  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  cany  on  a  small  mystification,  by 
supplying  them  with  verses  which  they  sent  to  the  sweetheart  of 
one  of  their  number ;  and  his  ready  wit  also  contributed  the 
responses  to  his  own  effusions.  In  pursuance  of  this  little  piece 
of  boyish  wickedness,  his  friends  had  invited  him,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  take  part  in  a  small  supper  party  in  a  tavern,  and  here 
it  was  that  he  encountered  the  object  of  his  first  attachment 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  the  bar-maid.  We  should  probably 
injure  the  beautifully  naive  description  which  he  has  given  us  of 
the  whole  scene  more  by  a  paraphrase,  than  even  by  an  imperfect 
translation ;  and  wc  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  present  it  to 
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our  readers  as  nearly  as  possible  with  its  original  colouring. 
Speaking  of  the  trick  which  they  were  engaged  in  playing  off 
on  their  companion,  he  says, — 

"My  natural  good-hearted ness  left  me  little  pleasure  iu  such  a 
wicked  deception,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  theme  began  already 
to  disgust  me.  I  should  certainly  have  spent  a  tiresome  evening,  if 
an  unexpected  apparition  had  not  brought  me  suddenly  to  life.  When 
we  came,  we  found  the  table  already  covered — tidy  and  nice,  and 
supplied  with  a  passable  quantity  of  wine.  We  took  our  seats,  and 
remained  alone,  there  being  no  need  for  service.  At  last,  however, 
as  the  wine  ran  short,  one  of  the  party  called  for  the'  servant,  but 
instead  of  her,  there  came  a  girl  of  uncommon,  and  indeed,  when  one 
considered  her  position,  of  incredible  beauty.  '  Wliat  do  you  want  V 
she  said,  after  she  had  greeted  us  with  a  friendly  good  evening ;  '  the 
gh"!  is  ill,  and  has  gone  to  bed.  Can  I  serve  you?' — 'We  want 
wine,'  said  one  of  them ; '  will  you  go  and  get  us  a  couple  of  bottles,  hke 
a  good  girl?' — '  Do  it,  Gretchen,'  said  another; '  it's  only  a  kitten's 
jnmp  over  the  way.* — '  Why  not  ?'  said  the  girl,  and  taking  a  couple  of 
empty  bottles  from  the  table,  she  ran  out  of  the  room.  Her  figure,  seen 
from  behind,  was  even  more  fascinating.  The  little  cap  sat  so  neatly 
on  her  pretty  httle  head,  which  a  slender  neck  united  in  the  most 
charming  way  with  her  delicate  shoulders.  Everything  about  her 
seemed  perfection ;  and  now  that  the  attention  was  no  longer  attracted 
and  fettered  by  the  sincere  quiet  eye  and  the  sweet  mouth,  one  could 
follow  at  leisure  the  effect  of  her  whole  figure.  I  reproached  my 
companions  for  sending  the  pretty  child  out  alone  into  the  night,  but 
they  only  lauglied  at  me,  and  I  was  speedily  consoled  by  her  re- 
appearance, for  the  tapster's  was  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
*  Now,  in  return,  you  must  come  and  join  us,'  said  one  of  them  to  the 
girl.  She  did  so  ;  but  alas  !  she  did  not  sit  beside  me.  When  she  had 
drank  a  glass  to  our  healths,  she  left  us  with  the  advice  that  we  should 
not  remain  very  long,  and  above  all  not  to  get  loud,  as  the  old  mother 
was  just  going  to  bed.  It  was  not  her  mother,  but  the  mother  of  our 
landlady." 

We  have  here  a  picture  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil.  The 
little  old  Frankfort  Schenke,  with  its  smoky  walls  and  its  oaken 
rafters,  the  boys  around  the  table,  and  the  beautiful  features  of 
the  youthful  Goethe,  beaming  with  the  glow  of  a  first  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  their  lovely  attendant,  form 
an  ensemble^  which  seems  to  want  nothing  but  the  touch  of  genius 
to  transfer  it  from  the  page  to  the  canvass,  and  to  convert  it  into 
the  most  charming  cabinet-picture  : — 

"  The  image  of  this  maiden,"  he  says,  "  followed  me,  sleeping  and 
waking,  wherever  I  went.  It  was  the  first  permanent  impression 
which  a  female  nature  had  made  upon  me  ;  and  since  I  neither  could 
find,  nor  was  willing  to  seek,  a  pretence  for  seeing  her  again  in  the 
house,  I  went  to  church  for  her  sake,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering 
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where  she  sat,  and  thus  I  had  abundant  opportunity,  during  the  long 
Protestant  service,  of  gazing  at  her  till  I  was  satisfied.  When  the 
congregation  dispersed,  I  had  not  courage  to  speak  to  her,  far  less  to 
accompany  her  home,  but  was  transported  with  joy  when,  by  a  little 
nod  of  her  head,  she  seemed  to  return  my  greeting." 

His  hopes  of  a  second  meeting,  however,  were  destined  to  be 
gratified  at  no  distant  period.  His  friends  were  pressing  him  for 
an  answer  to  the  love-epistle,  and  as  the  recompense,  he  knew, 
would  be  another  sight  of  Gretchen,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
did  not  idle  over  his  task. 

"  I  set  to  work  immediately,"  he  says,  "  and  thought  of  every 
tiling  that  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me,  if  Gretchen  were  to  write 
it.  I  thought  that  I  had  succeeded  so  thoroughly,  in  writing  every 
part  of  it  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out  of  her  person,  her  nature,  her 
manner^  and  her  mind,  that  I  could  not  restrain  the  wish  that  it  might 
really  be  so ;  and  I  lost  myself  in  rapture  at  the  very  thought  that 
something  of  the  kind  might  really  be  addressed  by  her  to  me.  In 
this  way  I  succeeded  in  mystifying  myself,  whilst  I  was  engaged  in 
making  another  ridiculous,  and  it  was  destined  that  I  should  yet  be 
rewarded  for  my  pains,  with  many  a  joy,  and  many  a  sorrow.  When 
I  was  again  called  on  for  the  piece,  I  was  ready,  and  promised,  and 
did  not  ftiil  to  come  at  the  appointed  hour.  Only  one  of  the  youths 
had  arrived  ;  Gretchen  was  sitting  at  the  window  spinning,  and  the 
old  mother  was  going  about  through  the  house.  The  young  man  re- 
quested that  I  would  read  my  production  aloud.  I  did  so,  and  not 
without  emotion,  while  I  peeped  over  the  paper  from  time  to  time 
at  the  beautiful  child ;  and  when  I  imagined  that  I  perceived  a  certain 
restlessness  in  her  manner,  and  a  slight  blush  on  her  cheek,  I  read  in 
a  clearer  and  more  lively  manner  the  parts  which  expressed  what  I 
wished  that  she  had  addressed  to  me.  My  friend,  Avho  had  often  in- 
terrupted me  with  his  commendations,  at  last  requested  that  I  would 
make  some  slight  alterations.  They  had  chiefly  reference  to  those 
parts  which  indeed  suited  better  for  Gretchen's  condition  than  for  that 
of  the  girl  from  whom  they  were  supposed  to  come,  who  was  of  a 
good  family,  wealthy,  well  known,  and  respected  in  the  town.  When 
the  young  man  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  passages  which  he  wished 
to  have  altered,  and  had  brought  me  writing  materials,  he  took  his 
leave  of  us  for  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  an  engagement,  and 
I  remained  sitting  at  a  bench  against  the  wall,  behind  the  large 
table,  trying  ray  alterations  upon  the  large  slate,  which  usually  lay 
in  the  window  for  writing  the  reckonings  upon,  and  on  which  also 
those  who  came  and  went  used  to  inform  each  other  of  their  mo- 
tions. I  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  vain,  writing  and 
rubbing  out  again,  when  at  last,  losing  patience,  I  called  out,  it 
won't  do  any  way !  '  So  much  the  better,'  said  Gretchen,  firmly,  *  I 
should  be  very  well  pleased  if  it  didn't  do  at  all ;  you  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  tricks/  She  rose  from  her  wheel,  and  coming 
to  the  table  beside  me,  she  read  me  a  lecture  with  great  good  sense 
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jtndgood  feeling.  'The  thing  seems  an  innocent  jest,'  she  said ;  *  it  is 
a  jest,  but  not  an  innocent  one.  I  can  remember  more  than  one  occa- 
sion where  our  young  people  came  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  piece  of  mischief/ — '  But  what  shall  I  do  ? '  I  replied ; 
'  the  letter  is  written,  and  they  trust  to  my  altering  it.' — *  Believe  me,' 
she  said,  '  and  don't  alter  it  at  all ;  indeed,  the  better  way  is,  that 
you  take  it  back,  put  it  into  your  pocket,  and  go  away  and  try  to  put 
the  affair  to  rights  through  the  intervention  of  your  friend.  I  will 
also  say  a  little  word  on  the  occasion  ;  for  look  you,  though  I  am  a 
poor  girl,  dependent  upon  these  people,  who  are  my  relations,  and  who, 
though  they  don't,  it  is  true,  do  any  thing  that  is  positively  bad,  still 
often,  for  fun  and  for  profit,  play  many  a  desperate  trick :  I  stood  out 
against  them  with  the  last  letter,  and  would  not  copy  it  as  they  wished ; 
they  copied  it  themselves  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  they  may  do  the  like 
by  this  one,  if  the  thing  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  you,  a  young  man 
of  good  family,  wealthy,  and  independent,  why  should  you  allow  your- 
self to  be  made  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  such  an  affair,  out  of 
which  nothing  that  is  good,  and  perhaps  much  that  is  disagreeable  for 
you,  may  arise?'  I  was  beyond  measure  happy  to  hear  her  thus 
ppeak  continuously,  for  hitherto  she  had  only  put  in  a  word  in  the 
conversation  from  time  to  time.  My  interest  increased  inconceivably. 
I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself,  and  replied,  '  I  fira  not  so  indepen- 
dent as  you  think,  and  what  does  it  help  me  to  be  rich,  so  long  as  that 
for  Avhich  I  most  wish  is  denied  me.' 

"  She  had  taken  the  draft  of  my  poetical  epistle  into  her  hand,  and 
read  it,  half  aloud,  very  sweetly  and  pleasantly.  '  It  is  exceedingly 
pretty,'  she  said,  whilst  with  a  sort  of  naive  pointedness  she  held  her 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  '  it  is  only  a  pity  that  it  is  not 
intended  for  any  real  use.'  '  That  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished,'  I 
exclaimed ;  '  how  happy  must  he  be  who  should  receive  from  a  girl 
whom  he  really  loved  such  an  assurance  of  her  affection.'  '  It  would 
require  a  great  deal  to  bring  that  about,'  she  said,  '  and  yet  many 
things  are  possible.'  '  For  example,'  I  continued,  *  if  any  one  who  knows 
you,  esteems  you,  honours  you,  and  worships  you,  were  to  lay  such 
a  sheet  before  you,  and  prayed  you  most  importunately,  most  heartily, 
and  most  kindly,  what  would  you  do?'  I  pushed  the  paper  over  to  her 
which  she  had  returned.  She  smiled — reflected  for  a  moment — took 
the  pen  and  wrote  her  name  under  it.  I  could  not  contain  myself  fol* 
joy.     I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  was  going  to  take  her  in  my  arms. 

*  No  kissing,'  she  said,  '  that  is  something  so  vulgar,  but  loving,  if  it 
he  possible.'  I  took  the  paper,  and  put  it  carefully  past.  '  No  one  shall 
have  it,'  I  said,  *  and  the  thing  is  at  an  end.     You  have  saved  me  1* 

*  Now  finish  what  I  have  begun,'  she  exclaimed,  *  and  run  as  fast  as 
you  can,  before  the  others  come  and  bring  you  again  into  trouble  and 
embarrassment.'  I  could  not  turn  myself  away  from  her ;  but  she 
entreated  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  taking  my  right  hand  into 
both  of  hers,  she  pressed  it  most  lovingly.  I  was  not  far  from  tears. 
I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes  moist.  I  pressed  my  face  on  her  hands,  and 
ran  away.  In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  been  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
traction." 
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He  frequently  refers  afterwards,  in  the  same  pleasing  and  na- 
tural way,  to  this  boyish  attachment,  which  subsisted  till  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  the  university,  when  it  came  to  rather  a 
disagreeable  termination,  by  his  male  companions  getting  in- 
volved in  a  serious  scrape,  which  brought  their  doings  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities,  and  exposed  the  whole  of  his  connexion 
with  them.  His  family,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  the  matter 
came  to  light,  took  effectual  steps  to  put  an  end  to  his  farther 
intercourse  with  Gretchen.  She  was  removed  from  Frankfort, 
and  he  never  saw  her  again ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  what  wounded 
his  feelings  most  of  all  was,  that  when  the  girl  was  examined 
about  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  them,  she  called  him 
''  a  child." — "  I,"  he  says,  "  who  regarded  myself  as  a  very 
knowing  and  adroit  young  man." 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sensible  and  very  superior 
girl,  and  to  have  regarded  him  all  along  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  love-sick  boy,  whose  precocious  talents,  and  handsome 
person,  rendered  him  a  very  agreeable  and  interesting  playfellow. 
M^e  know  not  whether  the  identity  of  name,  and  the  similarity 
of  position,  have  had  any  influence  in  inducing  us  to  think,  . 
that  there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  this  girl  and  the 
Gretchen  in  Faust,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is 
the  original  of  the  other.  In  both,  we  find  the  same  sound, 
natural,  simple  sense,  and  deep,  true  feeling.  They  seem  both 
to  be  the  happiest  of  nature's  productions,  unaided  and  uncon- 
taminated  by  one  single  tinge  of  art.  These  children  of  nature, 
indeed,  seem  all  along  to  have  been  the  women  whom  Goethe 
most  loved,  holding,  as  he  did,  (what,  with  regard  to  females,  at 
all  events,  we  believe  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine,)  that  all  train- 
ing which  has  another  effect  than  that  of  bringing  out  their 
natural  qualities  is  prejudicial,  and  believing  that  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  (what  Byron  calls — 
"  That  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  college,") 
will,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  this  purely  feminine  development 
quite  as  well  as  the  most  laboured  education. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  offer  any  analysis  of  a 
character  so  well  known  even  to  purely  English  readers  as  the 
Margaret  in  Faust.  The  natural  buoyancy  of  her  innocent  heart, 
^hen  she  is  first  presented  to  us,  at  once  secures  our  affections  and 
our  sympathies.  She  is  the  "May  Queen"  of  Tennyson,  with  some- 
thing more  of  thought  and  character ;  and  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
latter  scenes  in  w^hich  she  mourns  over  her  fall,  is  unequalled  by 
anything  which  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  language.  Her  prayer 
to  the  Virgin,  above  all,  is  so  perfectly  heart-rending  in  its  deep 
(vnd  tender  grief;  that  we  believe  very  few  who  understand  it  in 
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the  original,  and  are  capable  of  feeling  at  all,  would  undertake  to 
read  it  aloud  with  dry  eyes.*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as 
illustrative  of  the  peitect  artlessness  with  which  Goethe  has  suc- 
ceeded in  investing  this  marvellous  creation,  that  although  every 
actress  of  note  in  Germany,  since  its  first  publication  till  the 
present  day,  has  attempted  to  personate  it,  not  one  has  succeeded 
m  so  far  laying  aside  all  appearance  of  art,  as  to  do  so  to  the  satis- 
fection  of  the  public.  Mephistopheles  has  been  acted  to  perfec- 
tion, and  some  have  even  been  tolerably  successful  with  Faust ; 
but  although  Margaret  appears  on  the  stage,  in  all,  only  some  five 
or  six  times,  and  although  all  that  she  utters,  including  her  two 
little  songs,  might  be  spoken  with  ease  in  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
yet  the  reproduction  of  her  character  in  an  animated  form  is  a 

*  We  make  no  apology  for  tlie  following  translation  of  this  celebrated  scene, 
Boivithstanding  that  some  sixty  or  seventy  versions  of  it  have  been  published. 
As  they  are  all  confessedly  faulty,  we  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  one 
effort  more  in  behalf  of  the  English  reader.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  do  so  in  company 
irith  many,  with  whom  we  shall  not  feel  ashamed  to  be  classed. 

A  narroie  cliamher. — An  image  of  the  "  Mater  dolorosa"  in  a  niche  in  the  vali,  vith 
a  tase  for  flowers  before  it. 

Gretchen. 

(Puts  fresh  flowers  into  the  rase.) 

**  Thy  head  in  pity  bend. 
Mother  of  sorrows,  lend 

Ear  to  my  wo. 
The  sword  within  thy  heart  who  feelest, 
As  in  anguish  now  thou  kneelest, 

The  cross  below. 
Now  to  God  thy  sighs  ascending, 
Comforts  now  from  him  descending 

Succour  thy  wo. 
Who  feels, 
What  anguish  steals. 

To  me  through  flesh  and  bone  ; 
What  my  feeble  tongue  would  mutter. 
How  my  poor  heart  now  doth  flutter, 

Thou  canst  know,  and  thou  alone. 
To  thee  1  ever  go, 
Wo  !  wo  !  wo  !  wo  I 

My  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 
When  I  would  my  matins  keep, 
I  must  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep  ; 

My  head  will  burst  with  pain. 
My  tears  upbn  the  window-sill 

Fell  down  like  morning  dew. 
As  from  the  eglantine  I  plucked 

These  fresh- blown  flowers  for  you. 
Full  bright  within  my  little  room, 

The  morning  sun  did  shine, 
Whilst  I,  bewailing  still  my  doom, 

Upon  my  bed  did  pine. 
Oh  I  mother,  save  from  Bhame  and  wo 
To  thee  I  ever,  ever  go  ; 
Oh  1  hear  thy  handmaid  low," 
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difficulty,  which  as  yet  has  been  found  insurmountable.  From  the 
general  character  of  Jenny  Lind's  acting  and  singing,  we  should 
think  that  it  would  lie  nearer  to  her,  than  to  any  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  it. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  Goethe'*s  early  attachments — at  least 
of  such  as  exerted  an  influence  on  his  literary  labours  and  his 
after  life — the  next  personage  who  presents  herself  is  the  Friede- 
rike  of  Sesenheim,  the  original,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  two  Marys 
— the  one  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingeriy  and  the  other  in  Clavigo,  But 
before  proceeding  to  this,  the  most  notable  and  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  youthful  passions,  as  also  that  in  which  he  was  most  to 
blame,  we  shall  present  our  readers,  by  way  of  episode,  with  the 
amusing  anecdote  of  the  two  pretty  daughters  of  the  Strasbourg 
dancing-master. 

Goethe's  father,  who  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession  with  a  considerable  fortune  and  a  high-sounding  title, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  eccentric,  and  in  many 
respects  childisli  old  man,  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
duty  of  superintending  the  early  education  of  his  son.  In  this 
avocation  liis  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  most  trifling  accom- 
plishments, and  the  most  needful  acquirements,  were  equally  im- 
portant in  his  eyes,  provided  only  that  they  had  reference  to 
Wolfgang.  Even  dancing  was  not  beneath  his  notice ;  and 
Goethe  has  given  us  an  amusing  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  to  play  on  an  old  flicte-douce,  whilst  he  taught  his 
sister  and  him  to  stand  in  position  and  square  their  toes,  and 
himself  inculcated  his  precepts  by  his  example.  The  instinictions 
of  the  old  "  Koniglicher  Rath,"  however,  seem  to  have  infused 
into  tlie  mind  of  his  son,  no  very  passionate  fondness  for  the  fan- 
tastic art ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Leipsic,  he 
informs  us  that  he  never  once  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  dire  necessity. 

On  his  arrival  in  Strasbourg,  however,  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  want  of  this  accomplishment,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
despising  in  the  north,  very  considerably  interfered  with  his 
enjoyment  of  the  light-hearted  life  which  prevailed  in  the  sunny 
Alsace,  and  he  therefore  determined  forthwith  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  professor. 
This  personage,  he  informs  us,  was  a  stiffs  old  Frenchman,  whose 
instructions  would  probably  have  proved  little  more  amusing  than 
those  which  Goethe  had  formerly  received,  had  he  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  father  of  two  pretty  daughters.  So  soon 
as  the  old  gentleman  had  laid  a  firm  foundation  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  art,  these  fair  assistants  were  called  in  to  his  aid,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  was  thus  most  effectually  secured. 

"Instructed  in  the  art  frpm  their  youth,  they  were  exceedingly 
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dexterous,  and  by  their  aid  even  the  most  awkward  scholars  must 
soon  have  attained  a  certain  proficiency.     They  were  both  very  polite 
— spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on  my  side,  did  my  best  in  order 
not  to  appear  awkward  and  absurd  in  their  eyes.     I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  and  they  were  always  willing  to 
dance  a  minuet  to  their  father's  little  fiddle,  and  what,  indeed,  was  a 
more  difficult  matter,  even  to  drag  me  round  and  round  in  the  waltz. 
Their  father  seemed  to  have  no  great  number  of  scholars,  and  they 
probably  led  rather  a  tiresome  and  solitary  life.     On  this  account  they 
used  often  to  ask  me  after  my  lesson  was  over  to  remain  with  them 
and  help  them  to  chatter  away  the  time  for  a  little ;  and  this  I  was 
nowise  loath  to  do,  particularly  as  the  younger  one  pleased  me  ex- 
ceedingly, and  they  both  behaved  themselves  in  a  very  becoming  way. 
I  used  sometimes  to  read  them  a  piece  of  a  romance,  and  they  in  their 
turn  did  the  like.     The  elder  one,  who  was  quite  as  pretty — perhaps 
prettier  than  her  sister,  but  for  whom  I  had  not  by  any  means  the 
same  liking,  behaved  always  more  kindly,  and  was  in  every  way  more 
obliging  than  the  other.     When  I  got  my  lesson  she  was  always  at 
hand,  and  often  she  was  the  means  of  prolonging  the  hour,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  frequently  considered  it  my  duty  to  offer  her  father 
two  tickets,  which  he,  however,  never  would  accept.     The  younger 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  though  she  was  not  unfriendly,  kept  herself 
out  of  the  way,  and  always  waited  till  her  father  called  her  to  relieve 
her  sister." 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  he  soon  discovered  to  be  that  the 
younger  one  was  engaged  to  be  married,  whilst  the  heart  of  the 
elder,  as  she  herself  informed  him,  was  free.  An  old  fortune- 
teller having  made  her  appearance  one  evening,  the  girls  en- 
gaged her  to  tell  their  fortunes.  The  result  for  trie  younger  one 
^Yas  all  that  could  be  wished;  but  when  the  fate  of  the  elder  one 
came  to  be  decided,  the  response  of  the  oracle  was,  that  "  she 
loved,  that  she  was  not  beloved  in  return,  and  that  another  per- 
son stood  between  her  and  the  object  of  her  affections."  This 
she  immediately  applied  to  her  own  and  her  sister's  relation  to 
Goethe,  and  a  violent  scene  immediately  ensued,  which  terminated 
ill  her  going  to  bed  in  a  pet,  and  in  his  rushing  out  of  the  house. 

"  The  next  day,"  he  says,  "  I  did  not  venture  to  return,  but  the 
day  after,  Emilie  (the  younger  one)  sent  me  word  by  a  boy  who  had 
already  brought  me  many  a  message  from  the  sisters,  and  carried  to 
them  flowers  and  fruit  in  return,  that  I  must  positively  come.  I  went 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  found  the  father  alone ;  who  had  many  im- 
provements to  suggest  in  my  gait,  and  carriage,  and  walking,  and 
dancing,  but  on  the  whole  seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  me. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  younger  sister  came  in  and  danced 
a  most  graceful  minuet  with  me,  in  which  she  showed  herself  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  father  assured  us  that  he  had  not 
often  seen  a  handsomer  or  more  expert  pair  upon  his  boards.     When 
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the  Lour  was  ended,  I  went  as  usual  to  the  sitting-room,  and  the  father 
left  us,  but  Lucinde  was  not  to  be  seen.  '  She  is  lying  in  bed,'  said 
Emilie,  '  and  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  see  it ;  don't  you  give  your- 
self any  concern  about  the  matter.  Her  mental  ailments  always  get 
better  soonest  when  she  takes  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  ill ;  for  as 
she  is  not  very  anxious  to  die,  she  does  anything  then  that  we  choose 
to  ask  her.  We  have  some  home-made  medicines  which  she  takes  ou 
such  occasions,  and  the  raging  waves  are  laid  by  degrees.  She  is  ex- 
ceedingly gentle  and  lovable  when  she  suffers  from  such  an  imaginary 
disease,  and  seeing  that  she  feels  very  well  in  reality,  and  is  suffering 
from  nothing  but  passion,  she  imagines  to  herself  all  sorts  of  romantic 
deaths,  with  which  she  frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  way, 
pretty  much  as  children  do  with  ghosts.  Last  night  she  assured  me, 
in  the  most  passionate  manner,  that  this  time  she  certainly  should  die, 
and  told  me  that  I  was  not  to  bring  the  false  and  ungrateful  friend  to 
her  bed-side  till  she  was  quite  near  her  end,  when  she  was  to  reproach 
him  in  the  bitterest  manner,  and  then  give  up  the  ghost.'  I  told 
Emilie  that  I  could  not  charge  myself  with  ever  having  expressed  any 
affection  for  her  sister,  and  added,  that  I  knew  of  one  who  could  very 
well  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  Emilie  smiled  and  replied,  I  understand 
you  perfectly,  and  if  we  don't  behave  prudently  and  firmly,  we  may 
all  of  us  get  into  a  bad  scrape.  What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to 
ask  you  to  give  up  your  lessons  ?" 

She  then  explained  to  him  that  ou  the  former  evening,  after 
his  departure,  the  fortune-teller  had  thrown  the  cards  for  him, 
and  that  a  person,  whom  she  took  to  be  herself,  had  been  ever 
by  his  side,  between  him  and  her  sister.  She  also  informed  him 
of  her  engagement,  and  of  a  growing  affection  which  she  never- 
theless felt  for  him,  and  show^ed  him  what  a  disagreeable  po- 
sition he  would  find  himself  in  between  two  sisters  ;  one  of  whom 
he  had  made  unhappy  by  his  affection,  and  the  other  by  his  cold- 
ness. The  argument  seemed  unanswerable.  Goethe  consented 
to  depart ;  but  his  farewell  to  the  younger  sister  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  elder,  who,  rushing  into  the 
room,  exclaimed,  ^^You  shall  not  be  the  only  one  who  takes 
leave  of  him  I" 

"  I  tried  to  take  hold  of  her  hand  and  say  something  friendly  to  her, 
but  she  turned  herself  away,  and  walked  with  great  strides  two  or  three 
times  through  the  room,  and  then  threw  herself  down  in  the  corner 
of  the  sofa.  Emilie  approached  her,  but  she  beckoned  her  away,  and 
then  there  was  a  scene  which  it  is  painful  for  me  even  now  to  recollect, 
and  which,  though  there  was  in  reality  nothing  theatrical  about  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extremely  suitable  to  the  nature  of  a  pas- 
sionate young  Frenchwoman,  would  still  require  an  actress  of  no  com- 
mon merit  to  reproduce  it  worthily  on  the  stage. 

"Lucinde  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand  reproaches* 
*  His  is  not  the  first  heart,'  she  said,  *  which  was  inclining  towards  me, 
of  which  you  have  robbed  me.     Was  it  not  the  same  with  your  ab- 
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sent  lover,  who  at  last  betrothed  himself  with  you  under  my  very  eyes. 
I  was  forced  to  look  on  and  see  it  quietly.  I  .supported  it ;  but  I 
know  how  many  thousand  tears  it  has  cost  me.  And  now  you  must 
take  this  one  from  me  also,  and  that  without  letting  the  other  go. 
How  many  do  you  intend  to  have  at  a  time  ?  I  am  open  and  good- 
natured,  and  therefore  every  one  thinks  that  he  can  know  me  in  a 
moment,  and  on  that  account  is  entitled  to  neglect  me ;  you  are  sly 
and  quiet,  and  people  think  that  something  very  wonderful  must  lie 
hidden  within  you.  But  there  is  nothing  within  you  but  a  cold,  self- 
ish heart,  which  can  offer  everything  up  to  its  own  gratification. 
This,  however,  no  one  discovers,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your 
bosom,  and  is  as  little  recognised  as  my  warm  true  heart,  which  I  dis- 
play as  openly  as  my  face.' 

"  Emilia  was  silent,  and  seated  herself  beside  her  sister,  who  be- 
came more  and  more  violent  in  her  language,  and  even  expatiated  upon 
sabjects  with  which  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  I  should  be  acquainted. 
Emilie,  on  the  contrary,  who  tried  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  made 
me  a  sign  from  behind  that  I  should  make  my  escape ;  but  as  jealousy 
and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand  eyes,  Lucinde  remarked  it  in  a 
moment.  She  sprung  up  and  advanced  towards  me,  but  not  violently. 
She  stood  before  me,  and  seemed  to  reflect,  then  she  said,  *  I  know  that 
I  have  lost  you ;  I  make  no  further  claim  on  your  affection.  But 
neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister !'  With  these  words  she  laid  hold 
of  me  by  the  head,  fastened  both  her  hands  in  my  hair,  and  kissed 
uie  again  and  again  on  the  mouth.  '  Now,'  she  said,  '  beware  of  my 
curse.  Whoever  shall  kiss  these  lips  for  the  first  time  after  me,  may 
misfoiiune  upon  misfortune  follow  her  for  ever  and  ever !  Now,  tam- 
per with  him  again,  if  you  dare :  Heaven,  I  know,  will  hear  me  this 
time !  And  you,  sir — ^run,  run  as  fast  as  you  can.' 

"  I  rushed  down  the  stair  with  the  firm  determination  never  more 
to  enter  the  house." 

We  may  search  long  before  we  find  a  more  perfect  specimen 
of  the  thorough  French  '^  scene"  than  tliat  with  which  this 
little  anecdote  presents  us.  It  is  interesting  too,  as  showing 
the  wonderf\il  attraction  which  Goethe  must  have  had  for 
women  at  this  period  of  his  life, — an  advantage  indeed,  which, 
like  most  of  those  which  he  possessed,  he  retained  even  in 
old  age — as  w^itness  the  passion  of  the  enthusiastic  Bettina. 
Judging  indeed  by  the  number  of  his  conquests,  and  the  sin- 
cerity which  appears  to  have  characterized  them  on  the  side 
of  the  ladies,  he  might  well  have  shared  with  Louis  XV.  the 
enviable  title  of  "  le  bien-aime."  That  such  should  have  been 
the  case  in  his  youth,  at  all  events,  is  not  surprising.  If,  to  his 
great  personal  beauty,  (of  w^hich  the  testimony  of  his  friends, 
and  the  portrait  which  remains  of  him,  leave  no  doubt,)  we  add, 
easy  and  affable  manners,  which  enabled  him,  in  conversation,  at 
all  times  to  avail  himself  of  his  transcendent  talents — good  birth 
—and,  for  his  country  at  all  events,  very  considerable  wealth, 
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we  have  altogether  an  aggregation  of  channs,  to  which  the 
hearts  of  few  women  were  likely  to  remain  indifferent.  We 
shall  i)resently  have  to  deplore  that  his  conduct  was  not  always 
worthy  of  the  advantages  which  he  thus  possessed,  and  that  he 
was  too  often  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  self-government  and  self- 
denial,  which  in  a  well  regulated  mind  ought  ever  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  consciousness  of  power. 

Durino;  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  Goethe  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Ilerder,  and  spent  much  time  in  his  society,  particu- 
larly during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  when  he  seems  to  have 
been  his  almost  constant  attendant.  Herder  was  five  years 
(loethe's  senior,  and  possessed  as  he  was  of  inexhaustible  infor- 
mation upon  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  and  of  the  purest 
and  most  discerning  taste,  his  converse  seems  to  have  exerted  a 
veiy  ])owerful  influence  upon  the  mental  development  of  his 
youthful  friend.  Amongst  other  hitherto-unexplored  regions 
into  which  he  was  the  means  of  guiding  him,  one  was  the  liter- 
ature of  England,  then  just  beginning  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  profrression  i)arty  of  the  literati  of  Germany.  Goethe's 
Lnglish  reading,  like  that  of  most  foreigners,  began  with  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield — a  book  indeed,  which,  on  the  continent, 
seems  now  to  be  set  apart  as  the  acknowledged  stepping-stone 
to  English ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
recall  to  some  of  our  readers  scenes  of  mutual  instiniction,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  which  Byron  describes  as  taking  place 
between  Juan  and  Ilaidee — 

"  Where  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  were  young." 
Goethe  has  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium  upon  this  happy 
little  romance,  which  seems  to  have  continued  a  favourite  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  days — its  charms  being  probably  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  its  association  with  the  scenes  to  which  we  are  pre- 
sently to  introduce  our  readers. 

Herder,  he  tells  us,  regarded  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  whilst 
he  ''felt  it  as  a  man — or  rather  as  a  youth,  to  whom  all  was 
living,  true,  and  present."  In  order,  however,  still  farther  to 
realize  the  scenes  with  which  in  description  he  had  been  so  much 
delighted,  Goethe  procured,  through  one  of  his  fellow-students, 
an  introduction  to  the  family  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim,  a  little 
village  in  Alsace,  about  six  German  miles  from  Strasbourg. 
The  circumstances  and  whole  position  of  this  worthy  Vicar,  for 
such  in  his  own  countiy  he  was,  seem  wonderfully  to  have  re- 
sembled those  of  him  of  Wakefield;  and  Goethe  tells  us  that 
the  attractions  which  his  house  was  represented  to  him  as  hold- 
ing out,  beyond  boundless  hospitality,  were  a  sensible  wife  and 
two  very  interesting  daughters.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit,  Goethe  dressed  himself  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  order  to  see 
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what  effect  his  presence  would  produce  when  personating  the 
character  of  a  poor  student  of  Theology.     This,  and  the  shame 
which  he  afterwards  felt  at  playing  so  awkward  a  part  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  ladies,  and  which  induced  him  to  borrow 
the  clothes  of  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the  village,  gave  rise  to 
some  curious  adventures,  with  which,  though  droll  enough  in 
themselves,  we  shall  not  at  present  trouble  our  readers.     The 
description  of  the  scene  of  these  exploits,  however,  as  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  is  not  unimportant.     "  The 
house,"  he  says,  "  had  about  it  exactly  that  which  we  call  pic- 
turesque, and  which  always  so  much  charmed  me  in  Dutch 
pictures.     The  influence  which  time  exercises  on  all  the  works 
of  man  was  here  very  apparent.     The  house,  and  sheds,  and 
stables,  had  all  of  them  arrived  exactly  at  that  point  in  the  pro- 
cess of  decay,  at  which  one  wavers  between  repairing  and  build- 
ing anew,  and  omits  the  one  without  adopting  the  other."     The 
former,  however,  was  the  desire  of  its  possessor — a  somewhat 
weak  old  man,  into  whose  good  graces  Goethe  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  insinuating  himself,  by  furnishing  him  with  innumer- 
able suggestions  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  his  favourite 
project.     During  their  first  conversation  on  this  fruitful  subject, 
Goethe's  friend  nad  gone  in  search  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.     At  last  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the  mother,  whom 
Goethe  describes  as  a  very  different  person  from  her  husband. 

"Her  features  were  regular,  with  an  expression  of  great  good 

sense.    Li  her  youth  she  must  have  been  extremely  good-looking. 

Her  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  but  not  more  so  than  was  suitable  for 

ler  years,  and  when  seen  from  behind  she  had  still  quite  a  youthful 

air.    The  eldest  daughter  came  springing  into  the  room  after  her, 

and  asked  after  Friederike,  as  the  two  others  had  already  done.    Her 

fetlier  assured  them  that  he  had  not  seen  her  since  they  all  tlu-ee  had 

gone  out  together.     The  daughter  went  to  the  door  again  to  seek  for 

her  sister ;  the  mother  brought  us  some  refreshments ;  and  Weyland 

(Goethe's  friend)  entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  spouses,  with 

reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  common  acquaintances,  as  is 

usually  the  case  when  friends  meet  after  a  long  parting.     I  listened, 

and  learned  what  I  had  to  expect  from  the  circle  into  which  I  had 

thus  been  introduced. 

"  The  eldest  daughter  came  back  again  hastily  into  the  room,  and 
seemed  uneasy  at  not  having  found  her  sister.  They  were  all  con- 
cerned about  her,  and  talked  of  this  and  the  other  bad  habit  which 
she  had — with  the  exception  of  her  father,  who  said,  quite  quietly — 
let  her  alone,  children — she  will  come  back  when  her  own  time  comes! 
At  this  very  moment  she  came  in  at  the  door — and  then  sure  enough 
a  most  lovely  star  arose  over  the  horizon  of  this  rustic  heaven.  Both 
^ghters  were  dressed  in  the  German  fashion,  as  it  was  then  called, 
and  this  almost  exploded  national  costume  sat  with  particular  grace  on 
VOL.  YIU.      NO.  XVI,  T 
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Friederike.  A  little  short  white  frock  with  a  flounce,  just  short 
enough  to  show  her  pretty  little  feet  and  ancles,  a  little  white  bodice, 
and  a  black  satin  apron — thus  she  stood  halfway  between  a  peasant 
girl  and  a  daughter  of  the  city.  Slender  and  light — she  moved  as  if 
her  clothes  were  no  weight  to  her,  and  her  delicate  neck  seemed  al- 
most too  slender  for  the  profusion  of  fair  locks  which  adorned  her 
well-formed  head.  She  glanced  brightly  around  with  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  her  nice  little  nose,  slightly  retrousse,  seemed  to  breathe  the 
air  as  freely  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in  the 
world.  Her  straw  hat  hung  from  her  arm,  and  thus  I  had  the  happi- 
ness, at  the  first  glance,  to  see  her  in  all  her  gi-ace  and  all  her  love- 
liness." 

Goethe,  as  may  be  supposed  after  this  description,  was  not  slow 
in  opening  the  trenches,  and  laying  siege,  with  all  his  might,  to 
the  iieart  of  this  charming  little  personage,  and  in  this  his  con- 
duct is  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be  censured,  or  if  it  be,  there  are 
probably  not  a  great  many  men  who  would  be  entitled  to  sit 
upon  the  jury  which  should  condemn  him. 

The  desire  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  even  the  affection  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  is  with  most  men,  in  the  first  instance,  an  in- 
voluntary and  almost  invincible  impulse,  nor  is  it  blameable,  ex- 
cept when  indulged  in  such  circumstances,  or  to  such  a  height 
as  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object.  It  is  in  wil- 
ing to  exercise  those  restraining  influences,  which  time  and  re- 
flection must  bring  to  the  aid  of  every  man  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  that  culpability  alone  exists. 

During  supper  the  resemblance  to  the  Wakefield  family  im- 
pressed itself  more  and  more  upon  Goethe,  till  at  last  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  younger  son,  who  sprang  into  the  room,  and  without 
almost  noticing  the  guests,  took  his  seat  at  table,  and  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  viands,  almost  forced  him  to  exdairn, 
"  and  are  you  there  also.  Master  Moses !" 

Friederike  was  Goethe's  companion  at  table,  and  their  mutual 
frankness  soon  made  them  friends.  When  supper  was  ended| 
his  friend  proposed  a  walk  in  the  moonlight : — 

"  He  offered  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the  younger  sister,  and  thus 
we  wandered  over  the  broad  meadows,  contemplating  ratiier  the 
heaven  above  us,  than  the  earth  which  stretched  itself  out  around 
us  in  a  boundless  plain.  There  was  no  moon-struck  madness  how- 
ever, about  Friederike's  conversation.  The  clearness  with  which  she 
expressed  herself,  converted  night  into  day;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
what  she  said  which  either  indicated,  or  necessarily  awakened  senti- 
mentality ;  except  that  her  remarks  had  reference  to  me  more  than  for- 
merly. She  acquainted  me  with  what  it  was  desirable  I  should  knoW) 
with  reference  to  her  own  position — the  country  in  which  she  lived, 
and  her  acquaintances,  and  added  a  hope  that  I  would  make  no  ex« 
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ception  to  the  many  strangers,  who  having  once  visited  them,  gladly 
did  so  again. 

"  It  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  picture  which  she  thus 
drew  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved,  and  of  the  persons  whom 
«he  most  esteemed.  By  this  means,  she  gave  me  a  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time,  an  amiable  view  of  her  own  position,  which  had  a  singu- 
lar influence  upon  me,  for  I  was  seized  at  once  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret, that  it  had  not  sooner  been  my  fate  to  live  by  her  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  towards  all  those  who  had 
formerly  had  the  happiness  to  surround  her.  I  listened  with  the 
most  jealous  attention,  as  if  I  had  already  had  a  right  to  do  so,  to  all  the 
descriptions  which  she  gave  of  men  ;  it  mattered  not  under  what  de- 
nomination they  camp,  whether  they  were  neighbours  or  cousinsj 
or  god-fathers, — and  I  laid  my  suspicions  now  upon  the  one,  now  upon 
the  other,  though  considering  my  perfect  ignorance  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties,  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  discover  any- 
thing of  the  real  state  of  matters.  She  became  more  and  more 
talkative,  I  more  and  more  silent.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  listen  to  her, 
and  now  that  I  could  perceive  nothing  about  her  but  her  voice — ^her 
features  being  hidden  by  the  darkness  which  covered  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  into  her  very  heart,  a  heart  which 
could  not  be  other  than  pure,  since  she  could  thus  open  it  before  me, 
with  so  little  constraint." 

The  night  was  spent  in  interrupting  the  sleep  of  his  friend, 
with  all  possible  questions  regarding  Friederike,  "  Was  she  in 
love,  or  had  she  been  ?  or  was  she  a  bride  ?"  And  on  the  mor- 
row follow  a  number  of  comical  scenes,  arising  out  of  the  gradual 
discovery  by  the  different  members  of  the  family,  of  the  false 
colours  under  which  till  then,  he  had  sailed.  A  declaration  of 
mutual  affection  takes  place  between  him  and  Friederike,  in  a 
scene  which  is  rendered  delightful  by  the  air  of  simple  rustic  life, 
and  of  sincere  youthful  passion  with  which  he  has  contrived  to 
invest  it.  In  the  evening  the  little  party  retired  to  a  shady 
bower,  where  Goethe  gave  them  a  specimen  of  his  inventive 
powers,  by  extemporizing  a  little  tale,  with  which  he  tells  us,  his 
audience  was  enchanted,  and  he  himself  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
ho  afterwards  committed  it  to  paper,  and  published  it,  under  the 
title  of  "  Die  neue  Melusine.^'  He  seems  indeed  to  have  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  of  an  "  improvisatore  ;"  and 
when  Dr.  Gall  the  phrenologist  examined  his  head,  he  informs 
us  that  he  pronounced  him  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  for 
a  popular  orator.  "  A  revelation,"  says  Goethe,  "  which  filled 
me  with  no  small  consternation,  since,  had  it  been  true,  the  efforts 
of  my  whole  life  must  have  been,  and  continued  tp  be,  a  strugglin^ 
against  nature,  seeing  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  oratories 
displays  in  Germany." 
On  Goethe's  return  to  Strasbourg,  he  found  the  study  of  the 
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same  composure  with  wliicli  he  may  liave  stitched  together  the 
notes  which  he  had  taken  at  one  of  his  favourite  medical  lec- 
tures. 

True,  he  had  done  her  no  injury  of  which  the  law  could  take  ac- 
count, or  on  which  even  the  rules  of  society  could  pronounce  their 
ban,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done,  even  what  he  did  on  a 
future  occasion,  viz.,  to  have  broken  a  promise  of  marriage;  and  the 
calculating  man  of  the  world  may  think  that  he  only  availed  him* 
self  of  the  opportunity  for  retraction,  which  always  remains  open 
before  the  final  conclusion  of  every  bargain.  Those,  however,  who 
regard  such  matters  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  will  not  probably 
be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon  him  so  lenient  a  sentence.  He  had 
excited  and  long  continued  to  cherish  and  foster,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  and  from 
gratifying  which  he  was  hindered  by  nothing  but  his  own  selfish- 
ness, and  his  own  weakness.  The  excuse  that  he  was  a  minor, 
and  that  it  was  at  the  worst  only  a  piece  of  youthful  folly  and 
rashness,  is  a  justification  which  we  can  see  no  grounds  for  ad- 
mitting. For  our  own  part,  we  see  neither  folly  nor  rashness  in 
the  matter.  If  he  was  not  already  of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  responsible  for 
what  he  did — he  was  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  pro- 
fession which  by  his  great  talents,  (of  which  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious,) and  the  influence  of  his  friends,  could  at  once  have 
been  rendered  a  lucrative  one ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  dotingly  affectionate  father,  who  never  would  have 
ultimately  thwarted  him  in  any  reasonable  wish.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine circumstances  more  favourable  for  the  contraction  of  a  lasting 
and  honourable  connexion,  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  misfor- 
tunes which  waited  upon  all  his  future  endeavours  after  matri- 
monial bliss,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  just  retribution  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  With  these  observations  we  shall 
dismiss  the  man  with  his  deeds,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
monuments  which  the  artist  has  raised  over  the  ashes  of  poor 
Friederike'*s  love.* 

Amongst  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Goethe,  we  confess  that 
the  bold  and  irregular  play  of  Gotz  von  Berlicliingenj  has  ever  held 
a  prominent  place  in  our  affections.  The  life-like  reality  with 
which  the  scenes  of  that  rude  and  sturdy  time  are  placed  before 
our  eyes,  reminds  us  at  every  page  of  the  writings  of  our  own 
Shakspeare.  The  Boar's  Head  tavern  in  East  Cheap,  is  scarcely 
more  famihar  to  us  than  Gotz's  Castle  of  laxthausen,  or  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg.     We  mingle  familiarly  in  the 

*  Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  defence  of  Goethe's  conduct  on  this  occasion; 
will  find  it  in  the  **  Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheini/'  above  referred  to. 
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which  had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  that  had  been  lost,  to 
call  in  a  distant  pair,  or  to  arrange  something  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon enjoyment.  In  these  exercises  she  never  got  out  of  breath  in  the 
smallest  degree,  and  preserved  her  balance  with  the  utmost  grace,  a 
drcomstance  which  showed  that  there  was  no  great  cause  for  the 
anxiety  which  her  parents  had  about  her  chest." 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  any  situation  in  which  such  a  being 
as  this  could  have  been  other  than  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  him 
whom  she  loved,  and  the  sacrifice  of  any  fancied  advantage  in 
social  position  would  have  been,  one  would  think,  nothing  more 
than  what  a  lover  would  have  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  lay  at  her 
feet.  What,  then,  will  our  readers  think  of  the  sincerity  of 
Goethe's  feelings,  or  of  the  goodness  of  heart  of  which  he  often 
boasts,  when  they  hear  that  no  sooner  did  this  Uttle  rustic  family 
make  its  appearance  in  Strasbourg,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  their  city  connexions,  who,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  were  of  a 
good  position  and  in  easy  circumstances,  than  he  felt  something 
which,  notwithstanding  the  circumlocution  with  which  he  has 
confessed  it,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  shame  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  manners,  and  the  homeliness  of  their  attire. 
The  mother,  who  had  been  probably  brought  up  in  town,  and  had 
seen  good  society  in  early  life,  behaved  herself,  he  tells  us,  like 
other  ladies,  but  the  eldest  daughter  was  like  a  fish  out  of  the 
water,  and  even  Friederike,  with  her  poor  little  old-fashioned 
German  dress,  was  not  suitable  for  her  new  position. 

Though  on  one  occasion  he  read  the  whole  play  of  Hamlet 
aloud  to  a  large  audience  in  order  to  please  her,  (or  perhaps  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity,)  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  set  himself 
so  far  above  the  silly  conventionalities  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, as  sincerely  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  at  last  he  fairly 
confesses  that  when  the  family  left  Strasbourg,  he  felt  as  if  a 
stone  were  taken  off  his  heart.  All  that  we  afterwards  hear  of 
Friederike,  is  that  he  likens  his  passion  for  her  to  a  bomb,  which 
mounting  gradually  into  the  air,  seems  to  mingle  with  the  stars, 
and  even  for  a  while  to  remain  among  them  ;  but  afterwards  de- 
scribing the  converse  of  its  upward  course,  descends  again  to  the 
earth,  where  it  spreads  destruction  and  havoc  around  it.  There 
was  no  fault  on  her  side ;  for  he  says,  that  she  remained  ever  the 
same,  nor  thought,  nor  wished  to  think,  that  their  intercourse 
was  to  come  to  so  speedy  an  end.  He,  however,  had  determined 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  had  gained  from  it  all  that  he  wished, 
which  was  momentary  gratification,  and  experience  of  life ;  and 
although  he  makes  a  farce  of  having  been  for  some  time  heart- 
broken at  the  inevitable  parting,  his  conduct  leaves  little  doubt, 
that  he  folded  up  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  selfish  heart, 
overy  recollection  connected  with  her,  with  pretty  much  the 
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same  composure  with  which  he  may  liave  stitched  together  the 
notes  which  he  had  taken  at  one  of  his  favourite  medical  lec- 
tures. 

True,  he  had  done  her  no  injury  of  which  the  law  could  take  ac- 
count, or  on  which  even  the  rules  of  society  could  pronounce  their 
ban,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done,  even  what  he  did  on  a 
future  occasion,  viz.,  to  have  broken  a  promise  of  marriage;  and  the 
calculating  man  of  the  world  may  think  that  he  only  availed  him* 
self  of  the  opportunity  for  retraction,  which  always  remains  open 
before  the  final  conclusion  of  every  bargain.  Those,  however,  who 
regard  such  matters  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  will  not  probably 
be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon  him  so  lenient  a  sentence.  He  had 
excited  and  long  continued  to  cherish  and  foster,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  and  from 
gratifying  which  he  was  hindered  by  nothing  but  his  own  selfish- 
ness, and  his  own  weakness.  The  excuse  that  he  was  a  minor, 
and  that  it  was  at  the  worst  only  a  piece  of  youthful  folly  and 
rashness,  is  a  justification  which  we  can  see  no  grounds  for  ad- 
mitting. For  our  own  part,  we  see  neither  folly  nor  rashness  in 
the  matter.  If  he  was  not  already  of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  responsible  for 
what  he  did — he  was  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  pro- 
fession which  by  his  great  talents,  (of  which  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious,) and  the  influence  of  his  friends,  could  at  once  have 
been  rendered  a  lucrative  one ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  dotingly  affectionate  father,  who  never  would  have 
ultimately  thwarted  him  in  any  reasonable  wish.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine circumstances  more  favourable  for  the  contraction  of  a  lasting 
and  honourable  connexion,  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  misfor- 
tunes which  waited  upon  all  his  future  endeavours  after  matri- 
monial bliss,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  just  retribution  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  With  these  observations  w^e  shall 
dismiss  the  man  with  his  deeds,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
monuments  which  the  artist  has  raised  over  the  ashes  of  poor 
Friederike'*s  love.* 

Amongst  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Goethe,  we  confess  that 
the  bold  and  irregular  play  of  GOtz  von  Berlichingen,  has  ever  held 
a  prominent  place  in  our  affections.  The  life-like  reality  with 
which  the  scenes  of  that  rude  and  sturdy  time  are  placed  before 
our  eyes,  reminds  us  at  every  page  of  the  writings  of  our  own 
Shakspeare.  The  Boar's  Head  tavern  in  East  Cheap,  is  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  us  than  Gotz's  Castle  of  laxthausen,  or  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg.     We  mingle  famiharly  in  the 

*  Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  defence  of  Goethe's  conduct  on  tbU  occasion^ 
will  find  it  in  the  ^  Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheini;"  above  referred  to. 
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jaetnresque  throng  which  crowds  their  courts  and  halls,  and 
ftfery  face  is  the  lace  of  an  old  acquaintance.  So  intimate,  in- 
deedy  is  our  knowledge  of  their  individual  peculiarities,  that  it 
ieems  to  us,  as  if  we  could  jpredict  what  each  would  say,  and  how 
ke  wonld  bear  himself.  Old  Gotz  himself,  ever  upright  and 
honourable — ^with  no  wonderful  share  of  acuteness,  but  at  the 
acne  time  no  fool  in  worldly  matters — overbearing,  but  not 
idfish — bold,  and  even  ferocious  when  thwarted,  but  kind  and 
tenderly  affectionate  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  is  the  very 
model  of  a  good  knight  of  the  olden  time.  We  stop  not 
to  inquire  whether  the  character  is  consistent  with  that  which 
Iu»  been  handed  down  by  authentic  history.  Whatever  he  may 
have  done  on  other  occasions,  Goethe  has  here  nowise  over- 
stepped the  legitimate  license  of  the  dramatist  in  raising  the 
character  of  his  hero.  He  has  neither  distorted  nor  misrepre- 
sented— he  has  simply  elevated.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the 
character  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  most  of  us,  probably,  when  we 
think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Iron  Hand,  will  think  of  him  rather 
as  the  Gotz  of  the  drama,  than  as  the  not  very  consistent  leader 
of  the  peasant  war,  whose  faults  and  failings  modem  writers  of 
history  have  been  at  pains  to  bring  into  view.  Then  there  is 
his  noble  wife — the  bold,  true-hearted,  simple,  but  dignified 
German  matron,  of  whom  her  husband  says,  that  "  God  gives 
such  wives  as  her  to  those  whom  he  loves."  Then  there  is 
George — "the  golden  boy,"  the  joyous  and  light-hearted  as- 
pirant to  chivalry,  whom  old  Gotz  loved  as  a  part  of  himself, 
and  who  is  indeed  the  very  perfection  of  boys.  With  the  ele- 
gant and  tender-hearted  Weislingen  we  are  compelled  to  sym- 
pathize, notwithstanding  his  faithlessness  and  his  many  faults, 
for  these  are  the  result  more  of  his  accidental  position  than  of 
his  vices.  On  him,  as  on  Hamlet,  has  been  laid  a  burden  too 
great  for  him  to  bear,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  his  temp- 
tations had  been  more  proportioned  to  Iiis  powers  of  resistance* 
Adelheidhas  the  horrible  basilisk-charm  of  a  female  lago;  but  of  all 
the  best  beloved  is  the  gentle  sister  of  Gotz — the  tender,  womanly, 
Maria  von  Berlichingen.  We  know  of  no  character,  even  in  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare  himself,  more  perfectly  feminine  and 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  more  thoroughly  free  from  every 
approach  to  over-refinement.     She  is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  all 

?uestion,  the  best  specimen  of  a  gentleiooman  to  be  met  with  in 
roethe's  writings,  and  she  alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  him 
the  reproach  of  having  been  unable  to  comprehend  that  peculiar 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment  which,  m  our  pride,  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  claim  as  the  exclusive  birthright  of  an 
English  lady.  Mary  of  Berlichingen  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
bed-chamber  of  our  Queen. 
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We  cannot  trace  in  her  much  of  the  character  of  Friederike, 
and  if  she  was,  as  Goethe  says,  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the 
character  of  Maria,  he  must  have  portrayed  rather  what  she  might 
have  become,  than  what  she  was  when  he  knew  her.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  resemblance  between  the  characters  and  ccmduct 
of  the  lovers — between  Weislingen  and  himself — ^is  considerably 
nearer.  Maria  has  less  vivacity  than  Friederike — there  is  more 
of  a  gentle  reserve  in  her  presence,  and  tender  aflPection,  rather 
than  passionate  fondness,  is  the  character  of  her  love. 

The  conversation  between  her  and  her  little  nephew  Karl,  is  one 
of  the  most  skilful  things  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
— her  part  is  so  perfectly  that  of  a  woman — his  so  thoroughly 
that  of  a  child.  The  scene,  however,  in  which  she  finds  her 
faithless  lover,  Weislingen,  on  his  deathbed,  poisoned  by  the 
hand  of  his  mistress,  the  haughty  and  heartless  Adelheid,  when 
she  comes  to  beg  for  her  brother's  life,  is  the  perfection  of  pathos. 

In  the  Maria  of  Ciavigo  the  resemblance  to  Friederike  is 
more  apparent ;  though  to  us,  at  all  events,  she  is  a  much  less 
interesting  character  than  the  sister  of  the  iron-handed  Gotz. 
She  is  a  lively,  passionate,  French  girl,  with  something  more  of 
tenderness,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  constancy,  than  usually  be- 
long to  the  vivacious  daughters  of  Gaul.  In  her  lover,  Ciavigo, 
we  have  also  much  more  both  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Goethe  than  in  Weislingen.  He  is  represented  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  elegant  man  of  the  world,  whose  better  feel- 
ings, tliou^h  never  extinguished,  were  continually  proving  too 
weak  for  the  selfishness  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  In  his 
desertion  of  Marie  de  Beaumarchais,  he  is  actuated  by  precisely 
the  same  motives  which  induced  Goethe  to  abandon  Friederike, 
the  very  vulgar  ones,  viz.  of  feeling  that  his  social  position  was 
now  in  some  degree  superior  to  hers,  and  the  hope  of  making  a 
better  match.  This  double  confession  of  a  single  act,  (in  Gotz 
and  Ciavigo,)  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  that  tendency 
which  seems  to  exist  in  all  minds,  even  the  strongest,  to  confess 
in  some  way  or  another  whatever  they  themselves  feel  that  they 
have  done  amiss  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  what  Goethe  himself  says 
somewhere  in  his  Autobiography,  that  his  whole  works  may  be 
regarded  as  a  series  of  confessions,  of  which  that  work  was  the 
supplement.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  note,  that  he  has  represented 
the  aberrations  of  conduct,  both  of  Weislingen  and  of  Ciavigo, 
as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  more  resolute  characters,  by  whose 
consistent  wickedness  they  were  in  a  measure  held  in  subjection, 
whereas  there  is  no  indication  of  any  thing  analogous  having 
existed  in  his  own  case :  a  proof,  it  would  seem,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  self-suggested  heartlessness  of  his  own  conduct  as  in- 
capable of  being  clothed  with  interest  even  in  a  drama. 
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Before  we  quit  the  gallery  of  Goethe's  beauties,  there  is  one 
other  face  to  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  It  is  that  of  a  simple,  love-sick  girl,  of  one  whom 
Goethe  himself  has  spoken  of  as  one  of  nature's  maidens,  and  on 
whom  Schiller  has  also  pronounced  a  very  eloquent  panegyric. 
We  allude,  as  many  will  divine,  to  the  Clarchen  in  EgmonU 
She  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  which  we  formerly  spoke  than 
to  that  of  which  Maria  von  Berlichingen  may  be  considered  as  the 
type ;  and  we  should  not  have  reverted  to  the  subject  of  Goethe's 
childlike  female  characters,  had  it  not  been  partly  from  the  feel- 
ing that  we  had  unjustly  overlooked  her  when  formerly  treating 
of  them,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  Egmont  belonging 
as  a  composition  altogether  to  the  time  of  Goethe's  maturity. 
We  are  quite  of  Schiller's  mind  with  reference  to  the  dramatic 
error  which  is  involved  in  the  circumstance  of  her  appearance  at 
all;  and  we  regard  it,  moreover,  as  a  singular  and  lamentable  proof 
of  Goethe's  perverted  moral  taste,  that  he  considered  a  parting 
scene  between  a  fictitious  Egmont  and  his  mistress,  more  likely 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  readers,  than  one  such  as  must 
actually  have  taken  place,  between  an  affectionate  husband  and 
a  loving  wife.  Poetical  license  is  one  thing,  and  poetical  slander 
is  another ;  and  if  poor  Egmont,  with  all  his  faults,  left  at  the 
last  an  unblemished  moral  character,  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  in  this  respect  be  needlessly  misrepresented. 

Whether  Schiller  was  entitled  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Goethe 
in  behalf  of  good  taste,  at  all  events,  will  perhaps  seem  a  question 
to  those  who  remember  the  parting  scene  between  Leicester  and 
Mary  Stuart  in  his  own  drama.  But  leaving  the  vexed  question 
as  to  whether  poor  Clarchen  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
where  she  is,  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  who  will 
not  hail  her  as  a  beautiful  creation  wherever  she  may  be,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  will  thank  us  for  the  little  glance  which 
we  shall  give  them  of  her,  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  in  her  mother's 
humble  abode  in  Brussels,  waiting  for  her  lord. 

"  Clara  and  her  Mother  alone. 

Mother,  "  Such  a  love  as  Brackenburg's  I  have  never  seen ;  I  thought 
rach  things  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  histories  of  the  saints." — 
{Brachenhurg  was  an  honourable  suitor  for  Clara* s  hand,) 

Clarchen,  {walking  up  and  down  through  the  room,  humming  a  song 
between  her  lips,) 

"  Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves." 

MoUier,  "  He  knows  of  thy  intercourse  with  Egmont,  and  I  believe 
if  you  would  show  him  a  little  kindness,  he  would  many  you  yet." 
Clarchen^  (sings,) 
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"  Joyful 
And  sorrowful, 
Thoughtful  in  vain ; 
Hoping 
And  fearing, 
Alternating  pain ; 
Heaven-high  shouting, 
The  saddest  that  lives ; 
Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves." 

Mother,  "  Leave  off  that  ranting,  child." 

Cldrchen.  "  Don't  scold  me  for  it,  mother.  It  is  a  powerful  song. 
I  have  sung  full-grown  children  to  sleep  with  it  before  now." 

Mother.  "  Thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  head  but  that  love  of  thine. 
Would  that  thou  couldst  think  of  something  else.  Brackenburg  might 
place  you  in  an  honourable  condition,  I  tell  you.  He  may  still  make 
thee  happy." 

Cldrchen.  "He?" 

Mother.  "  O  yes !  a  time  will  come !  You  children  cannot  look 
before  you,  and  will  not  listen  to  our  experience.  Youth  and  love  all 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  time  may  come  when  you  will  thank  God  for 
a  roof  to  cover  you." 

Cldrchen.  {Shudders,  is  silent^  and  then  exclaims,)  "  Mother,  let  that 
time  come  as  death  will  come  I  To  think  of  it  beforehand  is  horrible. 
And,  when  it  comes !  When  we  must — then  we  shall  bear  ourselves 
as  we  may.  Egmont !  to  renounce  you  I  {in  tears.)  No !  it  is  impos- 
sible— impossible !" 

Clarchen's  little  song,  in  this  scene,  short  though  it  is,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  Goethe's  lyric  compositions.  It  is,  in- 
deed, as  she  calls  it,  "  ein  kraftig  tied."  As  an  outpouring  of 
the  emotions  of  a  passionate  and  loving  heart,  we  know  not  its 
equal.  The  translation  which  we  have  given,  we  present  to  our 
young  lady  readers,  as  only  one  degree  better  than  the  very  mi- 
serable one  w^hieli  they  will  find  in  their  music-books.  The 
original,  however,  with  the  beautiful  music  of  Beethoven,  we  re- 
commend to  their  serious  consideration  ;  and  we  think  it  might, 
without  prejudice,  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  "  Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,"  or,  "  Ye  marble  Halls,"  or,  "  Beautiful  Venice," 
or,  indeed,  for  most  others  of  the  lays  of  modern  England  with 
which  they  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of  lulling  their  papas  to 
slumber. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly  linger  in  the  society  of 
the  beautiful  daughters  of  Goethe**s  Drain,  and  the  names  of  many 
of  them,  we  are  sure,  would  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order 
to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  readers  must  have 
once  regarded  them.  The  majestic  form  of  Iphigenie  would  rise 
up  afresh;  with  its  statue-like  beauty^  and  the  childish  tendeniess 
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of  the  melancholy  Mignon  would  again  claim  a  tear.  In  the  gay 
and  profligate  Philline  we  should  still  take  pleasure,  in  spite  of 
our  disapproval,  and  the  two  Leonoras  would  once  more  divide 
our  admiration  and  our  love.  But  we  must  hasten  away  from 
the  enchanted  circle,  and  we  shall  detain  our  readers  only  with 
a  very  few  observations  on  the  characteristic  differences  between 
the  female  characters  of  Goethe  and  those  of  our  own  gi'eat  dra- 
matist. 

Goethe**s  females  are  less  dignified,  less  heroic,  so  to  speak, 
than  those  of  Shakspeare,  They  are  truer  to  nature,  not  in  the 
higher  sense  of  what  nature  might  and  would  produce  in  given 
circumstances,  but  in  the  lower  sense  of  what  she  usually  does 
produce,  and  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  the  world.  They  are  one  degree  farther  removed  from  the 
antique,  in  that  they  are  less  the  embodiments  of  abstract  pas- 
sion, and  approach  nearer  to  the  complexity  of  ordinary  nature. 
Nor  have  they  the  power  of  Shakspeare's  females.  Tenderness 
and  sweetness  are  their  chief  characteristics.  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  could  support  the  passion  even  of 
Juliet,  or  in  whose  nature  such  a  passion,  if  represented,  would 
n6t  be  felt  to  be  an  incongruity.  How  different  is  the  part  which 
Portia  plays  from  that  whicli  Goethe  has  assigned,  or  could  with 
propriety  have  assigned,  to  any  of  his  female  characters !  In  fe- 
male characterization,  as  in  every  other  departmeBt  of  dramatic 
composition,  we  hold  religiously  to  the  opinion  that  no  poet,  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  ever  equalled  Shakspeare,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  place  the  female  characters  of  Goethe,  both  poetically 
and  morally,  on  a  lower  level  than  his.  Still,  they  are  as  they 
should  be.  The  ages  for  heroic  conception  are  gone — gone,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  beyond  recall ;  and  the  epic,  we  fear,  is  not  the 
only  form  of  poetic  composition  which  is  unsuited  to  our  time. 
In  Shakspeare's  days  the  middle  age  still  lingered  with  a  sunset 
fflow,  and  its  grandeur  was  blended  in  his  imagination,  with  the 
bright  soft  tints  of  the  coming  time.  He  stood,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  height,  between  the  day  which  had  been  and  the  day  which 
was  to  be,  and  his  eye  descried  the  dawn,  whilst  the  rays  of  the 
evening  still  gilded  the  west.  Even  the  majestic  shadows  of  the 
Roman  grandeur  may  be  supposed  to  have  stretched  to  him; 
for  it  was  the  cloud  which  had  sunk  down  upon  it  which  was 
rising  on  all  sides  when  Shakspeare  was  born.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  great  painters  of  Italy ;  and  in  their  works 
we  see  much  of  the  majesty  of  classic  art — not  copied,  but 
still  remaining  in  spirit — united  to  the  picturesque  luxuriance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  clear  conception  and  perfect  technique 
of  modern  times.  Goethe,  again,  is  the  poet  of  an  altogether  new 
civilization — of  a  social  condition,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  those 
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elements  of  change  and  of  progression  which  were  at  work  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Kaphael,  but  still  differing  in  its 
developed  state  most  essentially  from  what  it  was  in  the  period 
of  its  formation.  His  poetry  is  the  only  kind  of  poetry  which 
was  possible,  as  original  and  indigenous  poetry,  in  an  age  in 
which  clearness,  precision,  and  reality  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  magnificent  and  the  ideal ;  and  it  is  thus  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  out  of  which  they  arose,  tbat  his  women 
should  be  as  we  find  them — mere  "  comfit-makers'  wives,**'  and 
"  Sunday  citizens,"  when  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Shakspeare.  They  are  real  women,  however — perfectly  simple, 
and  free  from  mawkish  artificiality — perfectly  graceful,  but  at 
the  same  time  divested  of  all  the  dignity  which  is  derived  from 
position,  and  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  permitted 
Shakspeare  to  invest  his  characters.  A  queen  or  a  princess  in 
Shakspeare's  days,  and  to  Shakspeare,  was  a  very  different  per- 
son from  what  she  is  in  our  days,  and  to  us.  Partly,  slie  was 
different  in  herself;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  almost 
sacred  reverence  with  which  rank  w^as  then  regarded  must  have 
effected,  to  some  extent,  a  change  on  the  natural  characters  of 
those  to  whom  it  belonged.  Chiefly,  however,  she  was  different 
to  him ;  for  she  was  raised  to  a  height,  and  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere,  which  allowed  his  imagination  free  scope  to  gild  her 
at  will,  and  he  has  drawn  her,  of  course,  as  he  conceived  her. 
The  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  different  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  mutually  regarded 
each  other,  were  then  altogether  different  from  what  they  now 
are.  The  sharp  and  rigid  distinctions  which  then  marked  the 
different  steps  on  the  social  ladder  were  unquestionably  favour- 
able to  feelings  of  mutual  respect.  The  afiectation  of  contempt 
with  which  the  high  and  the  low  now  regard  each  other,  and  the 
ridiculous  light  in  which  they  contrive  to  exhibit  their  respective 
characteristics,  is  the  result  of  a  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  an  envy  on  the  other,  which  could  have  found  no  place  where 
rivalry  was  excluded  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  in 
which  men  lived.  Where  encroachment  was  not  dreaded,  mutual 
respect  and  kindly  feeling  naturally  became  the  connecting  links 
between  the  different  classes  of  men,  instead  of  ridicule  and  unbelief 
being,  as  with  us,  the  principles  which  jumble  all  ranks  together. 
No  "  Punch  "  appeared  then  on  the  Saturday  mornings,  to  hold 
up  to  the  laughter  of  the  land,  the  royal  banquet  of  the  previous 
night.  If  there  had,  what  glorious  matter  he  would  have  found 
in  the  doings  of  our  gracious  lady,  Elizabeth.  No  "  leader"  had 
then  even  mooted  the  opinion  that  royalty  was  a  pageant  kept 
up  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  community,  and  for  pre^ 
serving  the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the  Constitution,  Shaks- 
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peare  did  not  labour,  as  we  do,  and  as  Goethe  did,  under  the  dis- 
advantages which,  according  to  Louis  XIV.,  beset  the  valets  of 
the  great ;  and,  consequently,  there  were  some  men,  and  women 
too,  who  did  continue  to  be  heroes  to  him. 

The  merit  of  Goethe  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  he  read  the 
newspapers  all  his  days,  and  that  he  was  a  poet  notwithstanding. 
Nay,  that  he  has  proved  to  us,  that  while  men  and  women  feel, 
love,  and  suffer,  the  poet's  occupation  will  remain.  He  might 
have  imitated  Shakspeare  and  the  older  poets  if  he  had  chosen, 
as  he  has  imitated  the  Greeks  in  Iphigenie ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  as  he  is — the  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  true  province  of  the  poet,  and  this  Goethe  knew,  is  to  em- 
body in  their  greatest  purity  and  their  greatest  strength,  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  his  age.  He  is  and  must  be  the  aesthetic 
expression  of  his  time.  Even  the  poets  of  France,  the  least 
original  of  all  to  whom  the  name  has  ever  been  conceded — 
were  so  to  a  certain  extent  against  their  will ;  and  their  tiresome 
imitations  of  the  antique,  are  a  standing  monument  of  the  want 
of  healthy  and  original  life,  which  then  characterized  their 
country.  The  same  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
foretell,  that  if  ever  we  should  have  a  true  school  of  painting  or 
sculpture  in  Europe  again,  it  will  bear  to  that  which  sprung 
up  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  same  relation 
which  the  poetry  of  Goethe  does  to  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare. 

So  much  for  one,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference, 
which  we  perceive  between  Goethe  and  Shakspeare's  female 
characters ;  but  there  is  another  which  no  doubt  had  its  influ- 
ence, and  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  is 
the  difference  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the  female  sex,  prevalent 
in  the  two  countries  to  which  the  poets  respectively  belonged. 
In  Germany  a  woman  is  a  being  to  be  loved  and  cherished,  but 
not  to  be  reverenced  and  adored,  as  she  was  in  England  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  and  still  is  to  some  extent.  The  sphere  of 
her  activity  is  consequently  more  limited,  she  is  a  less  prominent 
personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  less  important  in  hex 
own,  and  hence  the  homeUness  of  her  manners,  and  the  greatei 
preponderance  of  the  strictly  domestic  virtues.  Every  English 
man  on  first  coming  in  contact  with  German  women,  is  struck 
with  the  absence,  even  in  the  very  highest  classes,  of  what  is 
vulgarly  denominated  "  style."  Their  object  is  not  to  attract 
admiration,  but  to  engage  the  affections — they  appeal  not  to 
the  eye,  but  to  the  heart,  and  hence  there  is  in  their  manners 
for  the  most  part,  what  in  an  Englishwoman  would  be  an  affecta- 
tion of  simplicity.  An  intelligent  Englishman  (Dr.  Bisset  Haw*- 
kms)  writing  about  Germany  some  years  ago,  said  that  there  was 
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no  other  nation  in  the  world,  where  the  natural  woman  was  so 
easily  discoverable  under  the  social  crust,  and  the  truth  of  the 
observation  will  be  confirmed  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  forming  an  opinion  from  personal  observation.  The 
whole  education  of  a  German  woman  indeed  tends  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Trained  from  the  first  to  domestic  duties  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family,  her  early  education  differs  as  much  as 
can  well  be  imagined  from  the  convent  education  of  France,  or 
the  showy  and  too  often  superficial  instruction  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  English  maiden.  She  is  not  educated  for  show,  nor 
regarded  as  an  ornament,  and  the  consequence  is  that  she  is 
rarely  either  showy  or  ornamental. 

Of  this  species  of  woman  we  have  a  complete  exemplificar 
tion  in  the  Charlotte  of  Werilier's  Leiden^  who,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  passion  which  she  excites,  is  all  along  repre- 
sented as  a  plain,  simple,  unpretending  housewife.  Her  lover  is 
evidently  a  fine  gentleman,  and  an  intellectual  fop  besides  of  the 
very  first  water ;  but  we  see  nothing  of  the  accomplished  miss 
or  of  the  fine  lady  about  Charlotte.  She  is  a  woman  simply, 
and  the  charm  which  attaches  to  her  is  altogether  apart  from 
conventional  feeling.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Goethe's 
women  often  remind  us  of  tne  females  who  figure  in  the 
dialogues  of  Erasmus.  When  we  read  of  these  as  pueUce^ 
femincv,  uxores^  matronw,  or  under  whatever  other  title  they 
may  appear,  we  think  of  them  simply  as  well-developed  speci- 
mens of  female  humanity,  but  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  their  position  in  the  world.  Poverty  does  not  weigh  upon 
them,  nor  does  wealth  puff  them  up.  They  are  neither  exalted 
by  the  deference  of  others,  nor  depressed  by  the  absence  of  self- 
respect.  They  are  not  learned ;  for  although  their  conversation 
is  reported  in  Latin,  they  are  supposed  to  liave  spoken  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Neither  are  they  ignorant ;  for  on  every  sub- 
ject on  which  the  interlocutor  addresses  them,  they  are  extremely 
intelligent  and  ready-witted.  They  are  simply,  as  we  said  be^- 
fore,  puellcej  femince,  itxores,  matroncBy  &c.,  with  such  a  degree  of 
wealth,  of  station,  of  learning,  and  of  intelligence,  as  to  render 
them  normal  specimens  of  the  human  being  of  the  sex  at  the 
period  of  life,  and  otherwise  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  represented. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  strange  that  Erasmus 
should  be  spoken  of  as  a  poet,  and,  stranger  still,  that  he  should 
be  instanced  as  a  successful  delineator  of  female  character.  With 
ourselves,  however,  we  confess  that  several  of  his  women  have 
long  been  especial  favourites — the  Maria,  for  instance,  in  the 
"  Proci  et  Puellse/'  the  Catharina  (Virgo  Murayafjux;),  the 
Fabulla,  and  even  the  unfortunate  Lucretia.     The  characteriza^ 
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tion  is  excellent ;  for  although  there  is  a  great  similarity  observ- 
able in  them  all,  they  have  each  a  distinct  individual  existence. 
In  reading  the  dialogues,  short  though  they  be,  we  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
their  respective  peculiarities.  Catharina,  for  instance,  is  by  far 
the  most  poetical ;  and  indeed  we  know  few  things  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  quaint,  half-sportive  conversation  between  her  and 
her  lover,  when  they  are  first  presented  to  us  in  the  garden  after 
the  banquet. 

Eubulus.  ''  Gaudeo  tandem  finitam  esse  coenam,  ut  liceat  hac  frui 
deambalatione,  qua  nihil  amoenius." 

Cath,  "  Et  me  jam  taedebat  sessionis." 

Eu.  "  Quam  vemat,  quam  arridet  undique  mundus  !  Haic  nimirum 
est  illius  adolescentia." 

Cath.  "  Sic  est." 

Eu.  **  At  cur  tuum  ver  non  aeque  arridet." 

Cath.  "Quam  obrem?" 

Eu.  "  Quia  subtristis  es." 

Cath.  "  An  videor  alio  vultu  quam  soleo  ?" 

Eu.  "  Vis  ostendam  te  tibi?" 

Cath.  "Maxime." 

Eu.  "  Vides  hanc  rosam,  sub  imminentem  noctem,  foliis  contrac- 
tioribus  ?" 

Cath.  "  Video,  quid  tum  postea  ?" 

Eu.  "  Talis  est  vultus  tuus." 

Cath.  "  Bella  eollatio.*' 

Eu.  "  Si  mihi  parun\  credis,  in  hoc  fonticnlo  contemplare  teip- 
8um,  &c." 

So  far,  indeed,  we  have  not  much  of  Catharina,  and  she  de- 
livers her  short  responses  with  the  coyness  of  one  who  expected 
to  be  wooed  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  her  lover,  who  is  perfectly 
up  to  his  business,  endeavours  to  arrive  at  her  understanding 
and  her  heart,  through  the  medium  of  her  imagination,  shows 
sufficiently  the  natural  tendency  of  her  mind.  The  whole  scene 
breathes  of  the  freshness  of  the  garden  ;  and  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  without  an  effort,  the  two  lovers  walking  over  the 
dose-shorn  green,  and  listening  to  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the 
water,  as  it  trickled  into  the  fountain  in  which  Catharina  was  to 
contemplate  her  beauty.  We  are  strikingly  reminded  of  the 
garden  scene  of  Faust — and  Catharina,  in  many  respects,  might 
pass  for  the  sister  of  Gretchen.  Her  character  is  finely  brought 
out  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  and  her  conscientious  scruples 
about  matrimony  are  shaken,  though  not  overcome. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  and  which  is  supposed  to  take 
place  after  she  had  made  trial  of  the  convent,  we  have  a  return 
to  the  feelings  which  naturally  belong  to  a  girl  of  her  age ;   and 
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Eubulus  Is  rewarded  for  his  former  unsuccessftil  argumentation,  by 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  that  of  all  the  frienas 
in  whom  she  trusted, — "  nunc  sentio  nullum  fuisse,  qui  mihi  pru- 
dentius  ac  seniHus  consilium  dederit,  quam  tu  omnium  natu 
minimus."  These,  like  most  of  the  other  dialogues,  are  pointed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system,  and  the  sophisms  by 
which  the  priests  in  the  days  of  Erasmus  were  in  the  habit  of 
working  upon  the  tender  consciences  of  young  and  impression- 
able females ;  but  he  has  contrived  to  present  the  argument  in 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  we  read  it  like  a  drama,  scarcely  think- 
ing for  the  time  of  the  chief  object  with  which  it  was  written. 
The  daughters  of  this  old  worm-eaten  theologian,  are  wits  too  in 
their  own  quiet  way ;  and  there  are  few  more  amusing  instances 
of  continued  repartee,  than  the  manner  in  which  Maria  defends 
herself  from  the  attacks  of  Pamphilus,  when  he  undertakes  to 
prove  to  her,  on  the  principle  of  tlie  old  adage,  "  animam  hominis 
non  illic  esset  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi  amat,"  that  he  is  dead,  and 
she  is  his  murderess.  The  discussion  too  between  Eutrapelus 
and  Fabulla,  (the  piierpera,)  in  which  she  challenges  him,  "  Die 
quae  te  causae  moveant,  ut  feHcius  existimes  peperisse  catulum, 
quam  catellam,"  is  ineffably  droll  in  many  parts.  The  whole  of 
the  dialogues  indeed  are  sparkling  with  wit ;  and  as  they  are 
generally  carried  on  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of  the  ladies.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  altogether  from  Goethe's  females,  for  in 
their  mouths  we  seldom  find  anything  that  is  witty,  and  indeed 
Goethe  himself,  was  by  no  means  so  great  a  wit  as  Erasmus. 
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Art.  n, — 1.  The  Angler's  Companion  to  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of 
Scotland.  By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1847. 

2.  A  Handbook  of  Angling:  Teaching  Fhj-fishing^  Trolling, 
Bottom-Jishing,  and  Salmon-fishing.  Bv  Ephemera.  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

The  Art  of  Angling  Las  for  a  length  of  time  been  among  the 
most  highly  favoured,  and  most  assiduously  pursued,  of  all  our 
British  sports,  and  any  contributions  which  tend  either  to  ex- 
plain its  theory,  or  improve  its  practice,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welcome  to  a  piscatorial  public.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  about 
angling  during  wintry  weather,  w^hen  close-time  and  the  fear  of 
water-bailiffs  debar  the  uses  of  the  rod ;  and  when  the  remem- 
brance of  bright  and  balmy  summer  days,  all  past  and  gone, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  anticipation  of  still  more  genial  seasons  yet 
to  come,  throw  a  radiance  even  over  the  surrounding  actualities 
of  frost  and  snow, — the  imagination  of  the  "  Contemplative 
Angler"  being,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  considerably  en- 
livened by  the  sparkling  presence  of  a  steady  though  consuming 
fire. 

That  the  study  of  works  on  angling  during  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year, — the  genial  spring,    the  sultry   summer,   or  the 
melancholy,  though  many-coloured  "  fall,"  is  productive  of  equal 
advantage,  is  another  question.     The  fire-side  pleasure,  and  the 
water-side  profit,  of  such  works,  are  two  distinct  matters,  though 
each  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration  in  its  way.     That 
one  man  may  read  about  angling  by  the  household  hearth  till 
his  shoes  are  consumed  from  off*  his  feet,  and  his  winter  store  of 
coals  reduced  to  ashes,  and  know  nothing  of  the  subject  after  all, 
is  just  as  certain  as  that  another  man  may  be  a  first-rate  angler 
without  having  ever  had  in  hand  a  single  book  upon  his  much- 
loved  art.     This  only  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage — that 
"  practice  is  better  than  precept," — a  saying  which  we  don't  here 
quote  as  any  thing  very  original,  but  rather  as  being  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  art  of  angling,  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  beguile  ourselves,  if  not  our  readers. 
Let  the  student,  then,  bear  thoughtfully  in  mind,  that  angling 
differs  in  many  respects  from  most  other  subjects — for  example, 
history — and  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that  books,  by  themselves 
books,  are  of  no  earthly  use.     The  achievements  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  other  men  of  renown,  we  fear, 
can  now  be  only  learned  "  from  the  record,"  seeing  that  they 
lived  and  died,  came,  saw,  and  conquered,  in  ages  long  gone  by, 
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into  which  we  cannot  cast  ourselves ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  no 
exploration  now-a-days  of  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  will  tell  us 
w^ho  headed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  overthrew  Darius 
and  his  600,000  Persians,  (surely  a  numerous  people,  if  not  a 
strong,)  any  more  than  a  walk,  however  lengthened,  along  the 
Kubicon,  even  from  its  lowly  Adriatic  mouth  to  gurgling  fount 
on  rocky  Apennine,  will  tell  us  who  crossed  it  one  fine  day, 
when  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so, — at  least  if  he  re- 
spected the  Senate,  or  feared  Pompey  and  a  civil  war.  The 
student  of  these  passages  in  history  may  practise  what  he  pleases 
by  the  sides  of  famous  streams,  but  they  will  tell  him  nothing 
unless  he  also  deeply  ponders  over  many  a  dark  and  dismaf 
looking  volume,  the  very  names  of  which  we  scarcely  know, 
and  if  we  did,  would  almost  fear  to  write ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his 
notes  would  not  be  of  Limerick  hooks  (O'Shaughnessy's),  or 
Kirby  bends,  of  lance-wood,  hickory,  whalebone,  or  bamboo ; 
nor  yet  of  mohair,  dubbing,  silk,  or  silver-twist ;  nor  of  any  form 
of  feathers  or  their  hue,  "  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their 
trumpery."  Instead  of  these  would  stand  such  mystical  memo- 
randa as  the  following : — "  Diod.  17. — Plut.  in  Alex, — Jusiin,^^ 
Curt,  iii.  c.  1. — Lucan.  i.  v.  185  and  213. — Strab.  5. — Suet,  in 
Cces.  32  :" — and,  for  anything  we  can  aver  to  the  contrary,  the 
supposed  student  might  not  be  much  wiser  than  he  was  before, 
in  spite  of  all  this  dread  array.  But  the  true  piscator  must  be 
practical  in  all  his  ways  ;  for  no  perceptive  teaching  can  give 
the  steady  arm  and  all-observing  eye,  or  that  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  their  powers  by  which  an  adept's  artificial  fly  is  made — 
after  a  semi-circular  sweep  in  upper  air — to  vault  boldly  across  a 
raging  river,  and  alight  upon  its  surface  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  some  chosen  spot, — chosen  either  from  past  experience  of  its 
value,  or  it  may  be  merely  from  that  instinctive  feeling  by  which 
a  practised  angler  ascertains,  even  in  unaccustomed  waters, 

"  Where  low  submerged  the  princely  salmon  lies." 

Neither  can  anything  but  ample  and  assiduous  practice 
give  that  other  combination  of  relentless  firmness  and  gentle 
pliability,  with  which  both  rod  and  reel  are  managed,  after  the 
glittering  lounge,  or  great  up-heaving  swell  of  sullen  waters, 
followed  by  a  whir  of  line  like  an  electric  telegraph,  has  proved 
the  hooking  of  some  goodly  fish,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master's  hand,  may  rush  and  spring  and  flounder  all  in  vain ; 
but  alas !  in  timid  and  unsteady  tyro's  keeping,  rises  like  a  silvery 
meteor,  and  instantaneously  turning  its  head  one  way  and  its 
tail  another,  snaps  the  line  with  one  indignant  plunge, — 
"  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever." 

But  although  a  man  who  ^^  spareth  the  rod/'  can  never  e£Sr 
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clently  instruct  himself  or  others  in  its  practice,  wo  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  the  slightest  harm  either  in  reading  or  in 
writing  books  on  angling.  On  the  contrary,  as  many  respect- 
able followers  of  the  aquatic  art  are  frequently  and  unfortunately 
laid  up  by  rheumatism,  the  custom  of  reading  a  good  deal,  and 
writing  a  very  little,  may  even  be  deemed  advisable  in  certain 
cases — that  is,  where  there  is  a  remnant  of  reason,  a  remembrance 
of  the  first  rules  of  grammar,  some  slight  power  of  observation, 
discrimination,  and  expression,  and  a  resolute  resolve,  while  in- 
dulging in  such  works,  never  to  lose  temper  as  well  as  time, 
through  the  folly  there  abounding. 

The  germ  or  nucleus  of  Mr.  Stoddart's  present  publication, 
is  no  doubt  his  small  precursor  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Angling,  as 
practised  in  Scotland,"  published  so  far  back  as  1835.  We 
desire  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  that  former  work,  in  order  to  give 
the  author  credit  for  his  sound  doctrine  on  the  great  parr  ques- 
tion, even  at  that  early  period,  when  we  confess  our  own  mind 
was  greatly  darkened.  He  was  of  course  quite  ignorant,  in 
common  with  all  his  brethren  of  the  angle,  of  Mr.  Shaw's  origi- 
nal discovery  of  the  slow  progress  of  that  fish's  growth  in  fresh 
water,  and  of  the  consequent  length  of  time  during  which  it  so- 
journed there ;  and,  indeed,  as  respects  this  latter'point,  his  views 
are  somewhat  vague  and  misty,  if  not  altogether  inaccurate  even 
now.  But  that  he,  with  a  wise  and  discriminating  instinct,  felt, 
although  he  could  not  scientifically  prove,  that  parr  were  young 
salmon,  is,  we  think,  apparent  from  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"Three  theories,  barring  the  one  of  its  being  a  distinct  species,  are 
abroad  concerning  the  parr.  The  first  and  most  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  parr  belongs  both  to  the  trout  and  salmon  species,  and  is  a 
sort  of  mule  betwixt  them ;  the  second  theory  maintained  by  some, 
reckons  it  to  be  the  male  of  the  sea-trout,  whitling,  or  finnock  ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  by  far  the  soundest,  is  held,  certainly,  we  confess, 
upon  suspicious  premises,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  assumes  that 
the  parr  is  nothing  else  than  the  fry  of  salmon.  We  shall  consider 
these  three  opinions  individually,  and  give  our  reasons  for  supporting 
the  last." — Scottish  Angler^  p.  80. 

Our  author  then  sets  himself  to  demolish  the  first  two  theories — 
a  work  of  supererogation  by  no  means  difficult  to  do — and  next 
endeavours  to  establish  that  which  stands  third  in  order,  by  a 
eeneral  reasoning  not  very  accurate  or  conclusive  in  its  way. 
But  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Nor  is  our  hypothesis  altogether  imaginary,  for  we  come  to  the 
wlation  of  a  circumstance,  the  happening  of  which  grounded  our  be- 
lief in  this  theory  ;  and  no  assailable  one  it  is,  if  our  eyes,  which  are 
good,  did  not  deceive  us.    Last  spring,  after  the  time  when  smoults 
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generally  descend,  we  chanced  to  capture  a  few  of  them  in  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  the  streams  about  which  are  a  favourite  breeding-place  for 
salmon.  These  were  of  a  large  kind,  and  had  been  prevented  from 
joining  the  spring  shoals,  by  their  inability  to  discover  the  outlet  to 
the  lake ;  they  were  soft  and  loose  in  the  scale,  but  seemingly  an  en- 
ticing bait  for  pike,  which  frequent  a  smaller  sheet  of  water  imme- 
diately above  St.  Mary's.  In  the  afternoon,  happening  to  use  one  of 
these  smoults  on  our  pike  tackle,  we  remarked  how  its  scales  came 
off  in  great  numbers,  discovmng  beneath  a  perfect parr^  not  to  he  mistaken 
in  any  one  respect  This  incidental  discovery  we  further  confirmed  by 
repeated  experiments,  and  are  now  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  parr  are  the  young  of  salmon  in  a  certain  state. 

"  Nor  have  we  availed  ourselves  in  the  minutest  degree  of  the  ob- 
servations of  our  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  the  Agricultural 
Journal ;  for  we  esteem  his  method  of  proof  as  somewhat  fallacious, 
and  at  war  with  the  established  doctrine  of  chances  ;  yet  we  have  con- 
versed with  those  who  have  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
statement,  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  constant  practice  of  the  bard  of 
Altrive  to  mark  the  tail-fin  of  his  parr  with  a  peculiar  incision,  not 
difficult  to  recognise.  We  confess,  however,  that  it  is  wonderful,  first, 
that  Mr.  Hogg  should  be  able  to  catch  the  ten  thousandth  portion  of 
the  parr  frequenting  Yarrow  ;  second,  that  out  of  a  few  hundreds  that 
he  might  catch  and  mutilate,  such  a  number  should  reach  the  sea, 
undergo  the  many  chances  of  disaster  on  their  way  thither,  the  more 
liideous  perils  of  that  clement ;  that  they  should  ascend  to  the  exact 
stream  of  their  birth,  in  preference  to  many  others ;  and  that  when  of 
good  size  and  liable  to  be  taken  on  ever  so  many  occasions  by  human 
means,  they  should,  escaping  net  and  hook,  otter  and  leister,  arrive 
uninjured  at  Mr.  Hogg's  feet,  and  allow  him  to  transfix  them  through 
and  through,  in  order  to  discover  their  personal  identity." — ^P.  86. 

The  most  painful  part  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  character 
and  status  of  the  parr,  is  the  fearful  consequences  which  may 
now  ensue  to  the  youthful  progeny  of  the  human  race.  Although 
tliere  has  been  no  legislative  enactment  concerning  parr,  under 
that  particular  and  appropriate  name,  yet  the  ascertainment  ot 
their  being  young  salmon,  brings  them  into  the  same  category  with 
that  noble  fish,  and  places  them  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  shield 
and  buckler.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  the  Act  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  followed  out,  all  youthful  anglers  (and  anglers  indeed 
of  every  age,  but  we  most  compassionate  the  young)  must,  in  all 
rivers  haunted  by  salmon,  be  totally  debarred  the  pleasure  of 
the  rod,  or  use  it  at  their  peril,  under  the  risk  of  conviction  and 
heavy  fine ;  because,  as  in  most  rivers  the  majority  of  small  trout, 
commonly  so  called,  are  actually  parr  or  young  salmon,  it  is  im- 
possible to  angle,  in  however  good  faith,  for  genuine  trout,  witli- 
out  killing  also  genuine  salmon ;  and  so  the  son  of  a  respectable 
attorney,  (we  suppose  there  are  such  people,)  who  encreels;  inter 
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cilia  and  inadvertently,  a  few  innocent  parr,  as  yet  unconscious 
even  of  incipient  greatness,  "  shall  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  less 
than  one  pound  sterling,  and  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,"  besides 
forfeiting  nis  rod  or  "other  engine,"  whatever  that  may  be.  There 
is  something  most  considerate  and  very  soothing  in  the  "  not  ex- 
ceeding" termination  of  the  clause,  as  exhibiting,  under  the  very 
aggravated  and  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  supposed,  an  almost 
heroic  limitation  of  punishment.  Only  ten  pounds  for  a  parr ! 
why  a  person  would  have  to  pay  as  much  to  a  jeweller  for  a 
mock  one,  made  of  silver  and  precious  stones,  which  yet  doubt- 
less would  not  be  half  so  beautifully  lustrous,  nor  so  emblazoned 
with  ''  orient  pearls  and  gold,"  as  the  real  samlet  when  it  glanced 
and  sparkled  in  the  liquid  light  of  the  translucent  stream.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  things  we  ever  heard  of,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  poor  lad  may  be  sorely  pushed  before 
he  can  pay  for  it  after  all.  But  supposing  this  part  of  the  case 
to  be  a  hard  one,  far  worse  than  any  legal  prosecution  is  the 
personal  persecution  which  may  and  will  take  place  throughout 
tlie  live-long  summer  days,  wherever  a  surly  guardian  of  the 
river,  on  the  look-out  for  prey,  espies  two  or  three  as  yet  joyous 
urchins  gathered  together,  near  though  not  upon  the  village 
green.  The  village  green,  indeed !  They  are  actually  wading 
in  the  water,  with  long  and  rather  scraggy  legs,  extremely  bare, 
and  their  scant  trousers  tucked  up,  and  rolled  above  their  wall- 
worn  knees.  What  business  have  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  Is 
the  river  theirs,  or  aught  that  it  contains  ?  Most  surely  not ;  and 
what  if  the  villains  are  contravening  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  Sec.  4.* 
Who  knows  ?  Let  us  see,  says  the  grim  old  water-bailiff,  who 
was  a  noted  nocturnal  leisterer  in  his  day,  but  having  lost  his 
right  hand  by  the  springing  of  a  fox-trap,  which  he  had  set  for 
hares,  has  now  betaken  himself  to  a  less  illegal,  if  not  more 
legitimate  vocation.  The  urchins  are  seized  and  examined, 
their  pockets  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  emptied  or  unrolled, 
the  "  speckled  parr"  pounced  upon  and  appropriated,  and  the 
youthful  aspirants  to  tlie  honours  of  a  jointed  rod,  (as  yet  a  wil- 
low-wand is  all  their  boast,)  reviled  as  poachers  of  the  darkest 
hue,  as  having  been  actually  caught  killing  salmon  within  view 
of  the  very  school-house — (salary,  the  maximum,  and  fees  several 
pounds  per  annum,  with  accommodation  for  a  parlour  boarder,) — 
where  they  might  surely  have  been  taught  far  better  things,  and 
with  a  considerable  number  of  these  valuable  and  most  important 
fishes  furtively  concealed,  though  still  alive,  in  a  pint  bottle. 
Their  willow-wands   are  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  flee 

*  **  That  such  as  sell  or  hate  in  possession  smoults,  or  tJie  young  of  scdmoUy  or 
distorb  the  parent  fish  while  spawning,  shall  be  fined  in  sums  not  exceeding  ten,  nor 
under  one  pouiid  sterling." 
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from  the  well-trodden  tiirfy  banks,  and  little  gravelly  bays  of 
the  ancestral  stream,  and  betake  themselves  in  terror,  some  (and 
these  are  chiefly  orphans)  to  the  lonely  sides  of  pastoral  moun- 
tains, others  to  their  homes  maternal^  all  losing  half  a  Saturday, 
(its  better  half,)  and  dreaming  for  several  nights  successively  of 
the  inane,  though  to  them  dreadful  because  rubicund  face  of 
Justice  Shallow,  the  "Triton  of  the  Minnows,"  though  no 
great  judge  of  parr.  This  is  indeed  a  new  evil  under  the  sun, 
and  we  see  no  help  for  it.  Salmon,  and  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 
whether  old  or  young,  have  been  almost  immemorially,  in  some 
way  or  other,  protected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  boys, 
whether  bare-legged  or  buskined,  have  likewise  for  time  out  of 
mind  been  in  the  custom  of  catching  parr,  thinking  of  no  other  act 
whatever  but  their  own.  In  this  peculiar  posture  of  affairs,  it 
may  be  considered  as  very  questionable  whether  it  was  right, 
not  as  regards  the  civic  economy  of  large  towns,  but  the  rural 
economy  of  small  villages,  and  the  juvenile  privileges  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  both  in  town  and  country,  that  parr  should  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  young  of  salmon  at  all.  But  as  the 
discovery  has  been  clearly  made,  and  widely  promulgated,  it 
cannot  now  be  concealed,  and  must  therefore  just  be  submitted 
to  by  all  concerned.  But  how,  in  these  times  of  anticipated  re- 
striction and  prosecution,  the  country  can  expect  in  after  days  a 
body  of  fair  and  fearless  anglers,  such  as  have  hitherto  charac- 
terized and  ennobled  our  beautiful  river  shores,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say ;  yet  we  know  that  as  colonies,  commerce, 
and  the  navigation  laws,  have  been  as  nurseries  to  our  naval 
force,  so  has  the  angling  of  trout  and  parr  ever  formed  the 
initiatory  practice  of  all  the  mighty  and  renowned  Nim-rods  of  our 
water-courses.  Is  it  to  be  so  now  no  more  for  ever  ?  "  The 
fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angles  into  the 
brook  shall  lament,"  although  they  that  "  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters"  need  not  languish. 

Mr.  Stoddart's  present  volume  is  so  much  more  comprehensive 
and  complete  than  his  former  one,  that  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
altogether  as  a  new  and  different  work,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  important  of  its  kind  which  has  hitherto  issued 
from  the  press.  The  author  has  been  long  and  favourably  known 
to  both  the  angling  and  the  literary  world  as  an  experienced 
sportsman  and  agreeable  writer.  Devoted  to  his  art  from  early 
youth,  a  more  recent  residence  often  continuous  years  on  Tweed- 
side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  with  the  further  experience 
of  two  seasons  by  the  banks  of  salmon  streams  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  has  given  him  a  large  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  most  ample  opportunities  both  of  special  prac- 
tice and  general  observation  of  things  connected  with  his  favourite 
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art,  since  he  first  indited  his  "  Scottish  Angler"  in  1835.*  His 
"Angler's  Companion"  of  1847,  will  therefore  be  found  to  be 
the  most  complete  compendium  of  things  new  and  old,  and 
worthy  of  remembratice,  which  we  possess  upon  the  subject  at 
the  present  time.  He  not  only  discusses  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  art,  with  special  directions  in  relation  to  fly  and  bait  fish- 
ing for  the  principal  species  which  occur  in  Scotland,  but  he  also 
gives  separate  chapters  containing  local  details  regarding  all  our 
mighty  rivers  and  their  lesser  streams, — extremely  valuable  as 
contributions  to  our  general  knowledge,  and  not  only  useful,  but 
indispensable,  as  itineraries  to  guide  the  angler  in  his  watery 
way.  The  very  "contents"  of  these  chapters  are  enough  to 
make  any  man  discontented  both  with  time  and  space,  during  the 

E present  wintry  weather,  when  he  must  endure  himself  and  family 
y  the  fire-side.  The  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  of  each  of 
these  the  tributaries— themselves  a  world  of  waters  infinite  :  the 
"  rivers  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire  ;"  the  "  rivers  of  the  Moray- 
Firth  ;"  "  the  Beanly  and  Conan  ;'*'  the  "  rivers  of  the  Dornoch 
Firth ;"  the  "  Oikel,  Cassley,  Carron,  and  Shin,  Loch  Shin, 
Loch  Craggie,"  and  many  more ;  the  "  Naver  and  Strathy,  the 
Hope,  Dinart,  and  Borgie,  Loch  Stack,  the  Laxford,  the  Inch- 
ard,  the  Lochs  of  Assynt,  the  river  Ewe,  Loch  Maree,  the 
Lewis ;"  then  "  the  Awe,  and  rivers  and  lochs  of  Argyleshire ;" 
"  the  Clyde  and  streams  of  the  south-west,"  and  "  the  rivers  of 
the  Solway  Firth." 

"  Fate,  drop  the  curtain,  we  can  stand  no  more." 

Mr.  Stoddart's  first  chapter  is  occupied  by  his  views  regarding 
the  river-trout,  its  character  and  habits;  and  contains  many 
sound  and  sensible  observations,  along  with  certain  statements 
of  things  which  are  hard  to  be  understood.     But  of  these  anon. 

"  The  trout  is  unquestionably  a  voracious  feeder.  It  consumes,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  a  greater  quantity  of  sustenance  than  any  other 
fresh-water  fish ;  nor,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  its  food,  is  it  quite 
80  scrupulous  as  is  generally  imagined.  Look,  for  instance,^  at  the 
variety  it  indulges  in,  according  as  the  seasons,  hours  of  the  day,  and 
state  of  the  water  or  atmosphere,  prompt  and  direct  it.  In  this  variety 
are  embraced  the  whole  of  the  insect  tribes,  winged  or  otherwise ; 
frogs,  leeches,  worms,  slugs,  snails,  maggots,  cad-bait,  every  sort  and 
size  of  fly,  beetle,  and  moth,  the  water-spider,  &c.  Then  there  are 
fish — the  smaller  ones  of  its  own  species,  parr  or  fingerlings,  minnows, 
loaches,  and  sticklebacks,  along  with  the  roe  or  ova  of  salmon;  and 


*  We  believe  that  Mr.  Stoddart  also  wrote  an  intermediate  work,  with  which 
we  are  not  ourselves  acquainted,  called  "  Angling  Reminiscences,"  published  in 
1837. 
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I  doubt  not  even  young  birds  and  water-rats  are  occasionally  made 
prey  of  by  hungry  river- trout.  Examine  the  stomach,  and  you  will 
generally  find  a  large  mass  composed  of  insect-remains  in  a  partly 
digested  state,  and  superadded  sometimes  to  these  the  remnants  of  a 
parr,  loach,  or  minnow.  The  carp,  the  tench,  the  pike,  are  not  more 
varied  in  their  feeding  than  the  common  fresh-water  trout.  Even  the 
pike  itself,  although  a  fearless,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  fish,  is  less 
gluttonous  in  its  habits,  and  in  its  tastes  infinitely  more  simple  and 
congruous. 

"  AVhat  is  it,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  renders  the  trout  diflScult 
of  capture  ?  Its  greedy  propensities,  one  might  imagine,  would 
naturally  allow  little  room  to  the  angler  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
judgment.  But  experience  has  taught  otherwise  ;  and  the  simple 
reason  of  this  is,  that  with  these  propensities  the  trout  unites  epicure 
habits,  caprice  in  its  hours  and  seasons  of  feeding,  cunning,  shyness, 
and  watchful  distrust.  As  an  epicure,  it  battens  one  day  upon  sur- 
face or  winged  food,  and  the  next  upon  ground  sustenance.  Some- 
times the  minnow  will  attract  it,  sometimes  the  worm ;  sometimes, 
turning  from  both  with  dislike  or  satiety,  it  will  amuse  its  palate  with 
delicacies  of  the  minutest  description — the  larvae  of  water  insects,  or 
pellets  of  ova,  picked  up  with  address  and  assiduity  from  among  the 
interstices  of  rocks  and  stones,  from  the  foliage  or  roots  of  water- 
plants,  or  while  floating  past  it  in  the  descending  current.  And  this 
caprice  as  to  its  food,  while  it  tests  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
angler,  is  assisted  in  doing  so  by  the  cunning  and  natural  mistrust  of 
the  fish ;  its  quick,  vigilant  eye ;  its  keen,  distinguishing  sense  of 
smell,  and  similar  instinctive  endowments  and  perceptions." — ^P.  13. 

These  omnivorous  propensities  no  doubt  form  the  ground- 
work of  its  too  often  fatal  affection,  even  for  those  fantastic  artifi- 
cial lures  which  anglers  fondly  C2i\\fliesy  because  they  sometimes 
in  a  certain  small  measure  resemble  these  insects,  and  are  made 
by  impulsion  of  rod  and  line  to  wing  their  adventurous  way, 
first  tlirougli  the  air  and  then  through  the  water,  where  assuredly 
they  soon  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  things  whose  name  they 
bear. 

The  size  to  which  trout  attain,  and  the  rate  of  their  increase 
of  growth,  depend  greatly  upon  circumstances,  and  vary  with 
the  nature  of  particular  localities.  An  extensive  range  of 
ground,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  good  food,  makes  speedy 
amends  for  want  of  years  ;  wnile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  trout 
is  planted  in  a  spring  well,  although  it  be  fed,  even  by  the  fairest 
hands,  by  night  and  day,  its  increase  of  dimensions  will  be  slow 
and  slight.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  diversity  of 
aliment,  and  which  debars  the  fish  from  choosing  its  food  in 
accordance  with  what  some  might  call  caprice,  but  which  we 
shall  simply  name  the  natural  inclination  of  the  moment.  It  is 
said  that  if  you  feed  a  human  being  upon  pigeon  pies  for  six 
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weeks,  he  either  dies  or  becomes  a  maniac.  We  never  chanced 
to  try  the  experiment  either  on  ourselves  or  others,  and  would 
certainly,  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market,  rather  de- 
cKne  the  hazard  of  a  contract  to  pay  the  expense  of  pie  and  paste 
to  more  than  an  extremely  limited  immber  of  Irish  navies  who 
might  survive  the  trial — certainly  more  humane  in  itself  than 
the  administering  of  even  infinitesimal  quantities  of  arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  other  poisonous  and  therefore 
rather  unpleasant  preparations,  (as  is  the  practice  of  physiolo- 
gists,) to  magnificent  Newfoundland  dogs,  with  lofty  foreheads 
and  thoughtful  deep-set  eyes — such  as  Landseer  would  love  to 
paint — and  tails  that  would  turn  round  a  man-of-war  even  during 
ebb-tide,  with  a  single  swinge.  But  that  a  variety  of  food  is  con- 
ducive to  the  exuberant  growth  both  of  man  and  the  lower 
creatures  is  certain. 

"  In  all  lochs,"  says  Mr.  Stoddart,  "  characterized  by  good  feed- 
ing-ground, and  abundance  of  shelter,  trout  have  a  tendency  to  ac- 
quire large  dimensions.  This  tendency,  however,  is  frequently  coun- 
teracted by  the  breeding  accommodation,  in  the  shape  of  streams  or 
feeders,  which  afford  great  facility  for  spawning.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  stock,  instead  of  attaining  to  great  size,  become 
numerous,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  our  lochs,  where  the  feeding 
grounds  are  both  extensive  and  of  good  quality.  The  introduction 
of  pike  into  such  lochs  aids,  no  doubt,  in  improving  the  dimensions 
and  quality  of  the  trout,  but  has  not  always  this  effect. 

*'  For  instance,  St.  Mary's  Loch,  in  Selkirkshire,  contains  pike  and 
perch  in  considerable  abundance,  and  yet  the  trout  continue  com- 
paratively numerous,  and  are  not  distinguished  on  account  of  their 
size,  seldom  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight,  and  averaging  little  more 
than  half  a  pound.  The  breeding  waters,  consisting  of  Meggat, 
Yan'ow,  and  five  or  six  hill-burns  which  help  to  people  the  lake  in 
question,  are,  in  this  instance,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  pree^amed  to  be  committed  by  the  fresh- 
water tyrant,  which  fish,  I  may  mention,  infests  only  the  weedy  por- 
tions of  the  loch,  and  is  not  found  equally  distributed,  as  is  the  case 
in  Loch  Leven,  and  many  of  our  Highland  sheets  of  water,  around 
the  margin.  Were  it  so,--were  every  point  of  access  to  the  shallow^s 
held  in  keeping  by  pike,  most  assuredly  the  trout  would  decrease  in 
number ;  and  should  a  fair  proportion  of  their  feeding-grounds  re- 
main at  the  same  time  accessible  to  them,  they,  as  certainly,  would 
increase  in  respect  to  size.  We  have  illustrations  of  the  fact  afforded 
us  by  what  has  been  noticed  in  a  number  of  our  Highland  lochs :  for 
instance,  in  Loch  Tummel  in  Perthshire,  in  Loch  Vennachar  near 
Callander,  also  in  Lochs  Garve,  Achnanault,  and  Ledgowan  in  Ross- 
shire.  In  all  these  expanses  of  ^vater,  the  pike  are  numerous  and 
pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  margin,  having  the  desirable 
shelter  and  accommodation.  The  trout  associated  with  them  are 
consequently  not  abundant  j  but,  generally  speaking,  of  large  siz©. 
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They  vary  in  point  of  weight  from  one  and  a  half  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  weight* 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  lochs  containing  few  or  no 
pike,  and  where  small  trout,  averaging  from  a  quarter  to  one  pound 
weight,  are  found  in  great  abundance,  not  unfrequently,  along  with 
these,  possess  large  individuals  of  the  species,  chiefly  predatory  in 
their  habits,  and  which  unquestionably  commit  havoc  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  others.  Such  fish  have  frequently  been  taken  by 
trolling  in  Lochs  Laggan,  Tay,  Ness,  and  Earn,  where  the  trout  cap- 
tured with  the  fly  seldom  exceed  a  pound  in  weight,  and  are  generally 
not  so  heavy.  These  monsters,  I  may  observe,  are  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  Salmo  ferox  of  Lochs  Awe  and 'Shin;  they  are 
merely  overgrown  loch-trout,  of  the  same  variety  as  the  general  stock 
of  the  lake  they  inhabit,  or  one  or  other  of  its  tributaries.  They 
have  been  captured,  I  am  told,  weighing  20  lbs.  and  upwards ;  nor 
shall  I  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  feel  inclined  to  give 
it  full  credence."— P.  17. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  fact  inferred  in  the  two  con- 
cluding sentences  of  the  preceding  paragraph — that  these  enor- 
mous trout  are  in  truth  the  same  as  the  general  stock  of  lakes 
and  their  tributaries.  As  professed  naturalists  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  defining  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  or  even  in  ascertaining  whether  these  distinctions 
are  permanent,  that  is,  original  and  specific,  or  accidental  and 
subject  to  variation,  we  cannot  blame  the  mere  angler  for  throw- 
ing so  little  light  upon  the  subject.  We  think  it  likely  that 
common  loch-trout,  that  is,  fortunate  and  well-fed  individuals  of 
the  ordinary  race,  which,  under  happy  auspices  have  attained 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  will  also  be  found  of  very  unusual  size ; 
but  we  certainly  have  personal  knowledge  of  several  fine  ex- 
pansive lochs,  affording  first-rate  feeding-ground, — such  as 
Loch  Ard  and  Loch  Chon,  where  Salmo  ferox  does  not 
occur,  and  where  the  common  variety  of  Salmo  fario  never 
exceeds  a  few  pounds  in  weight,  and  where  a  three  or  four 
pounder,  if  not  a  prodigy,  is  very  rare.  Now^,  in  trolling  for 
Salmo  ferox,  when  that  sort  occurs,  a  four  or  five  pound  fish  is 
considered  rather  small  of  its  kind.  The  last  we  chanced  to  see 
and  handle,  were  three  taken  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  s  trolling  in  Loch  Shin  last  July,  by  two  English  gentle- 
men from  Richmond,  who  had  never  trolled  for  these  gigantic 
trout  before.  They  weighed  respectively  nine  pounds  and  one 
ounce,  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  three  pounds  and  a  half, — 
or  close  upon  nineteen  pounds  the  three.     Now,  in  the  neigh- 

*  We  should  rejoice  exceedingly  to  find  ourselves  (even  in  our  "  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf,")  standing  by  the  shores  of  any  loch  in  which  the  range  of  trout  could 
be  correctly  characterized  as  varying  in  point  of  weight  from  one  and  a  half  i0 
ten  or  twelve  pounds*    We  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  before. — Heviewert 
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bouring  hill-water  called  Loch  Craggie,  where  no  feroces  are 
ever  found,  but  where  the  common  trout  are  far  finer  than  those 
of  Loch  Shin,  being  sumptuously  fed,  extremely  strong,  richly 
yet  delicately  flavoured,  with  pink-coloured  curdy  flesh,  and  of 
large  average  size,  the  adults  varying  from  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  kill  one 
exceeding  three  pounds,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  authentic  re- 
cord of  one  of  twice  that  weight.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that 
in  larger  lochs  they  may  occur  of  greater  size,  though  it  is  not 
their  tendency  so  to  do,  any  more  than  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
human  race  to  measure  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  although  a  few 
aspiring  individuals  may  be  steeple-form  to  that  extent. 

While  at  Fort- August  us  in  July  1835,  Mr.  Stoddart  saw 
what  he  considered  a  loch-trout  of  the  common  kind  captured 
from  a  boat  by  trolling-tackle  in  Loch  Ness,  which  weighed 
foiurteen  pounds.  He  states,  that  in  point  of  shape  it  was,  to  his 
eye,  symmetrically  faultless,  being  deep  in  the  flank,  small-headed, 
and  beautifully  curved  in  the  back  and  shoulder : 
— "  properties  not  always  possessed  by  the  description  of  trout  I  am 
alluding  to,  which,  as  overgrown  individuals  of  their  species,  are  in- 
clined to  show  a  monster  front,  big  bony  jaws,  a  long,  straight,  thick- 
hided  hull,  and  huge  flapping  tail:  in  fact,  all  the  characteristics 
which  age,  hunger,  and  roving  habits  are  apt  to  engender." — ^P.  19. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  river  trout,  although  their  aver- 
age size  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  the  loch  variety,  exhibit  the 
largest  examples  of  their  kind,  if  we  exclude  Salmo  ferox  as 
probably  a  different  species.  For  example,  Stephen  Oliver  the 
younger,  records  a  trout  taken  in  September  1832,  near  Great 
Driffield,  which  measured  thirty-one  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
one  in  girth,  and  weighed  seventeen  pounds.  A  few  years  since, 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  Linnean 
Society  of  a  trout  that  was  caught  on  the  11th  of  January  1822, 
in  a  small  branch  of  the  Avon,  "  at  the  back  of  Castle -street, 
Salisbury,"  which  weighed  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  accurate 
Ichthyologist  just  named,  has  given  us  instances  of  Thames  trout 
weighing  from  eleven  to  fifteen  pounds. 

"  Some  deep  pools,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "  in  the  Thames  above  Ox- 
ford, afford  excellent  trout,  and  some  of  them  of  very  large  size.  I 
have  before  me  a  record  of  six,  taken  by  minnow-spinning,  which 
weighed  together  fifty-four  pounds,  the  largest  of  them  thirteen  pounds. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  trout  when  it  has 
attained  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  weight,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
one  of  this  size  is  hooked  and  landed,  except  by  a  first-rate  fisherman ; 
such  a  fish,  when  in  good  condition,  is  considered  a  present  worthy  a 
place  at  a  royal  table."* 
r ~ ^ 

*  British  FUhes,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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We  believe,  that  the  Enghsh  or  south  cotmtiy  anglers  are 
great  adepts  in  long  light  casts,  with  delicate  gear,  in  deep  still 
waters,  where  finely  deceptive  fishing  is  reouired,  so  that  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  might  possibly  excel  another  of  the  North 
British,  in  that  quiet  though  skilful  mode  of  capturing  the  finny 
race ;  but  in  or  near  a  roaring  rock-bound  river,  where  the 
stream  is  almost  a  cataract,  and  the  pool  apparently  a  boiling 
cauldron,  though  extremely  cold,  we  should  by  no  means  fear  to 
back  the  true  Presbyterian  blue  against  the  equally  true  Epis- 
copalian brown. 

We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  very  large  river-trout 
in  Scotland,  having  never  killed  one  quite  three  pounds;  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Stoddart  in  his  statement, 
as  to  the  probability  of  individuals,  purely  of  the  river  sort,  at- 
taining to  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve.  In  the  "Aberdeen 
Journal,"  September  1833,  mention  is  made  of  a  trout  killed  in 
the  Don,  which  weighed  eleven  pounds,  and  measured  in  girth 
seventeen  inches.  They  are  frequently  captured  in  the  Tweed 
by  means  of  cairn-nets,  and  otherwise,  weighing  upwards  of 
six  pounds.  Mr.  Stoddart  has  taken  them  in  that  river,  and  its 
tributary  Tcviot,  as  heavy  as  four  pounds  and  a  half.*  But  we 
believe  that  the  slow  and  stately  streams  of  England,  in  its 
southern  quarters,  with  their  richer  feeding-ground,  and  more 
umbrageous  places  of  repose  and  shelter,  produce  larger  trout 
than  any  that  are  frequent  in  the  more  translucent  rivers  of  the 
north. 

The  rate  at  which  trouts  grow,  and  the  time  they  take  to  at- 

*  There  is  nothing  deceptive  in  the  weight  of  fish,  because  they  are  just  as  easily 
weighed  as  flesh  or  feathers,  the  moment  they  are  hung  to  a  steel-yard.  But  thei*e 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  extremely  deceptive  in  the  statements  of  anglers  regarding 
that  weight,  because  their  judgment  is  warped  by  their  imagination,  and  the  as- 
sertion evolved  is  often  a  large  fiction  founded  on  a  small  fact.  We  were  once 
solemnly  assured  by  an  apparently  respectable  Edinburgh  bookseller,  now  no 
more,  that  he  had  on  a  certain  occasion  enjoyed  most  excellent  sport  near  the 
mouth  of  a  Highland  river,  where,  in  a  few  hours,  he  had  killed  fifty  sea-trout, 
weighing  a  couple  of  pounds  a-piece.  Most  excellent  sport  truly  !  if  truly  stated. 
We  inquired  if  he  did  not  find  them  a  stiffish  burden  after  a  toilsome  day,  and 
rather  troublesome  perhaps  to  carry  home  if  he  had  far  to  travel.  He  said  he  found 
them  very  heavy  crossing  the  moor,  as  it  was  then  getting  dark.  We  should  think 
80.  Now  we  are  free  to  state  what  we  know,  that  no  man  could  kill  fifty  sea- 
trout  of  two  pounds  each,  without  killing  a  good  many  above  that  weight,  and  a 
great  many  much  below  it,  because  sea-trout  strictly  two  pounds  in  weight,  don*t 
keep  company  by  themselves.  But  supposing  a  hundredweight  of  fish  actually 
killed,  no  man  (not  even  a  fiah-wovian)  could  caiTy  them  home  at  all,  whether  he 
had  to  cross  a  moor  in  the  dark,  or  keep  the  Queen's  highway  under  the  most 
radiant  moon  that  ever  cast  a  cloudless  splendour  over  earth  and  heaven.  It 
would  require  about  half  a  dozen  ordinary  fishing-baj-kets  to  encrcel  fifty  sea- 
trout  of  two  pounds,  and  three  stout  gillies  (the  captor  himself  being  by  this  tinio 
far  too  much  exhausted  to  lend  a  shoulder)  to  carry  them  home.  We  recommend 
the  insertion  of  the  statement,  with  many  others,  daily  and  nightly  repeated  h^ 
anglers  of  low  and  high  degree,  in  the  next  edition  of  Baron  Munchausen* 
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tain  the  adult  state,  are  points  of  some  importance  in  tlieir  his- 
tory, which  it  is,  however,  fully  more  easy  to  imagine  than  de- 
scribe. Mr.  Stoddart  is  of  opinion,  that  if  well  fed  they  grow  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  that  under  any  circumstances  not  ab- 
solutely hostile  to  their  existence,  they  acauire,  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  months,  dimensions  which  entitle  them  to  a  "  place  in 
the  angler's  creel."  We  fear  that  many  are  placed  there  with 
very  small  pretensions  as  to  size,  though  excellent  when  "  lisp- 
ing in  numbers"  in  the  frying-pan,  with  a  considerable  coating  of 
meal.  Their  spawn  is  shed,  like  that  of  the  salmon,  during  a 
range  of  several  months,  from  the  end  of  September  onwards ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  period  of  hatching  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  a  mild  season  producing  young  in  earlier 
spring  than  a  severe  one.  No  man  can  tell  the  age  of  a  trout 
simply  by  looking  at  its  teeth,  and  in  this  respect,  as  doubtless  in 
many  others,  it  differs  from  a  horse.  The  following  are  Mr. 
Stoddart's  views : — 

"  During  what  may  be  termed  its  infancy  it  requires  little  nourish- 
ment, and  this,  the  quantum  it  requires,  the  most  barren  streams  can 
afford  ;  whereas,  to  a  fish  of  more  mature  gi'owth,  such  waters  are 
quite  inadequate  to  furnish  it  in  the  requisite  sufficiency.  Accordingly, 
in  streams  of  this  nature,  trout  seldom  or  never  attain  to  a  large  size. 
They  naturally  become  dwarfish  and  ill-conditioned,  obliged  as  they 
are  to  subsist  upon  a  measure  of  food  not  a  whit  more  ample  than 
what  they  had  the  power  of  obtaining,  and  actually  did  engross,  with- 
out either  craving  or  surfeit,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence. 

"  In  the  generality  of  our  Scottish  rivers, — for  example,  the  Tweed 
and  Teviot,  furnishing  an  ample,  but  not  an  extraordinary  supply  of 
food, — ^the  growth  and  age  of  the  trout  inhabiting  them  may  be  reck- 
oned as  follows.  The  fry,  I  presume,  hatched  in  the  month  of  April. 
They  continue  growing  during  the  first  year,  as  long  as  a  regular 
supply  of  ground  and  surface-food  is  afforded  them,  until  the  latter 
end  probably  of  October.  By  this  period  they  have  acquired  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  a  corresponding  weight  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  ounces.  Feeding  precariously  during 
the  winter,  they  gain  no  additional  weight,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
until  the  spring  months.  About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  river 
flies  making  their  appearance,  they  begin  to  feed  regularly,  and  as  a 
consequence  recommence  growing.  By  the  time  the  supplies  have 
again  become  stinted,  they  have  acquired  an  accession  to  their  length 
of  about  a  couple  of  inches,  and  weigh  from  fivQ  to  seven  ounces.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  trout  of  this  the  second  year  s  growth, 
are  in  spawning  trim  during  September,  and  others  part  with  their 
milt  a  few  weeks  later ;  but  a  great  number  there  are  among  them 
which  do  not  arrive  at  breeding  condition  until  the  autumn  and  winter 
following.  The  trout  of  the  third  year  s  growth  form  the  generality 
of  those  captured  by  the  angler  with  fly,  about  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May,  averaging,  as  they  do,  from  seven  to  nine  ounces 
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each,  and  occupying  at  that  period,  tq  the  exdoatoii  of  smaller  fry, 
(which  still  hold  to  the  poolA  and  deeper  portions  of  the  river,)  the 
main  streams  and  currents. 

"  During  the  first  showers  of  March-browns,  these,  the  trout  of  the 
third  year's  growth,  are  generally  foremost  on  the  feed,  interspersed, 
however,  with  a  few  of  their  seniors — the  survivors  of  a  former  gene- 
ration. Of  this  latter  description,  are  those  Approaching  to,  or  up- 
wards of  a  pound  in  weight — a  stage  of  growth,  on  reaching  which, 
I  believe  that  many  of  our  river- trout  cease  progressing.  Others,  how- 
ever, which  have  taken  up  a  convenient  haunt  or  post  of  attack,  and 
ijistinctively  prefer  coarse  and  abundant  feeding,  attain  to  a  much 
larger  size.  A  few  individuals  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  I 
speak  of,  owing  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  advantages  they  possess 
in  acquiring  food  of  a  finer  quality,  locating  themselves,  for  instance, 
under  a  range  of  alders,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  feeder,  reach,  without 
any  loss  of  proportion,  more  than  the  average  weight  of  full-grown 
trout.  These  latter  subsist,  almost  entirely,  upon  ground  and  surface 
food,  and  only  occasionally  as  a  change,  and  when  the  other  is  scarce, 
resort  to  the  minnow  or  parr." — ^P.  29. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  size  and  character  of  trouts  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food.  There  are 
numerous  naturally  impoverished  streams  where  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  capture  a  trout  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  them,  the  more  lank  and  ill-conditioned 
they  become.  One  might  as  soon  expect  to  find  jolly  red-faced 
rollicking  paupers,  weighing  fifteen  stone  and  upwards,  in  a 

foors'  house,  as  well-conditioned  fish  in  such  ill-supplied  waters, 
t  is  thus  that  many  of  our  Highland  and  northern  rivers,  flow- 
ing as  they  do  through  barren  and  uncultivated  districts,  with 
rocky  unretentive  beds,  their  waters  clear  and  cold,  containing 
no  sedimentaiy  deposits,  and  surrounded  by  no  umbrageous 
banks  nor  varied  vegetation,  "  the  flowery  lap  of  some  irriguous 
valley,"  produce  only  lean  and  dwarfish  trouts.  A  different 
rule  holds  in  respect  to  salmon, — ^because  of  these  the  feeding 
grounds  are  in  the  sea,  and  a  roaring  and  outrageous  river  is  all 
to  their  taste,  as  food  is  not  their  object  in  seekine  the  fresh 
water,  but  a  stream  or  current  as  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
spawning  ground.  Of  course  they  do  feed  in  rivers,  and  fortu- 
nately for  ourselves,  not  seldom  on  artificial  flies,  (we  wonder 
what  peculiar  kind  they  take  them  for,)  but  they  do  not  increase 
in  size  or  weight,  and  greatly  deteriorate  in  general  condition. 

"  Should  the  feeding  ground,  however,"  observes  our  author, 
"  greatly  exceed  the  average — I  still  speak  in  respect  to  quantity — al- 
though it  rarely  does  so  without  the  implication  also  of  a  superior 
quality  of  subsistence,  trout  will  not  only  attain  to  a  weight  exceed- 
ing what  I  have  mentioned  to  be  that  common  to  a  full-grown  Tweed 
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fish  under  ordinate  e{if!d!im8t&n<^  but  they  will  arrive  at  it  in  a  far 
shorter  period  of  ^affif^fai  thQ  course,  it  maj  be,  of  two  or  at  most 
three  years ;  whereas  the  Tweed  trout  needs  four  to  acquire  its  six- 
teen ounces,  and  then  e0)»jses  growing.  Thus  in  Lect  or  Eden,  a  trout 
of  the  second  year  s  growth  is  as  hc^vy  as  a  three  or  even  a  four 
year  old  fish  pastured  among  the  channels  of  Tweed  or  Ettrick ;  and 
were  the  trout  of  these  insignificant  waters  suffered  undisturbed  to 
reach  their  full  size,  which  there  is  no  question  they  would  do  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years,  numbers  would  be  found  among  them,  as 
was  the  case  not  long  ago,  weighing  severally  upwards  of  two  pounds. 
Thus,  also,  in  respect  to  many  lakes,  fish-ponds,  and  old  marl-pits, 
into  which  the  fry  of  trouts  have  been  put,  as  long  as  these  possess 
a  superabundance  of  both  ground  and  surface-food,  the  young  fish 
will  thrive  astonishingly,  and  arrive  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  at  dimensions  exceeding  those  of  average-sized  river- trout. 

"  But  without  enlarging  any  further  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  single  observation  all  that  is  essential  to  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  growth  of  fish  ;  namely,  that  as  sheep  and  cattle  will  not 
&tten  and  thrive  on  stinted  pastures,  or  baiTen  exposed  moorland,  so 
neither  will  the  finny  tribes — ^be  the  stream  ever  so  pure  and  abundant — 
acquire  size  and  condition  unless  sufficiently  sheltered  and  amply  and 
regularly  provisioned.  On  the  other  hand,  possessed  of  these  advan- 
tages, they  have  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  do  them  justice ; 
while  breeds  or  varieties  of  fish,  hitherto  pronounced  shapeless  and  im- 
practicable, will  then,  when  transferred  to  more  favoured  localities, 
become  seemly  in  their  proportions,  active  in  their  dispositions,  and 
reUshable,  if  not  rich-tasted,  as  food." — P.  32. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  true,  and  shows  the  folly  of  those 
who  carry  Loch  Leven  trout,  or  other  fine  varieties,  to  shallow 
moorland  swamps,  without  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the  local 
characters — that  is,  the  food  and  physical  constitution  of  certain 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  impress  co-relative  characters  of  excellence 
upon  their  finny  inhabitants,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  transport 
the  one,  unless  you  can  also  convey  the  other.  But  we  must 
ourselves  hasten  onwards,  lest  the  spring  season  overtake  us, 
and  our  tackle  unprepared. 

Mr.  Stoddart  in  his  second  chapter,  expatiates  on  the  mate- 
rials of  the  angler's  art,  on  gut,  casting  lines,  knots,  rods,  reels, 
hooks,  boots,  pocket-books,  boxes,  gaffs,  and  panniers.  But  he 
says  less  than  he  ought  to  do  regarding  sandwiches  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the  discussion  at 
this  time,  either  of  the  many  points  on  which  he  enters,  or  the 
few  he  has  omitted,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
A  word  or  two  meanwhile  regarding  gut,  and  the  dyeing  of  the 
same. 

A  man  may  as  well  go  unarmed  into  battle,  or  with  merely  a 
switch  in  hLs  hand,  as  approach  a  river  worth  wading  into  when 
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his  guts  are  not  in  good  order.  This  precious  and  indispensable 
material  is  fabricated  from  the  entrails  of  the  silk-worm,  chiefly 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  "  Isles  of  Greece,"  and 
almost  exclusively  for  the  British  market..  The  Spanish  is  the 
best,  either  from  its  being  constitutionally  finer,  or  more  care- 
fully prepared.  The  Sicilian  is  of  great  length,  but  it  is  of  a 
coarser  fabric,  and  is  deficient  in  roundness  and  equality  of 
texture.  Gut,  to  be  really  good,  must  be  round  and  equal  in 
the  thread,  not  lacteous  but  transparent,  and  free  from  film  with- 
in, or  flossy  fibres  outside.  The  most  desirable  to  possess,  and 
therefore,  as  generally  happens,  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  is  the 
finer  kind  for  trout-fishing,  and  the  stronger  sort  for  salmon. 
The  intermediate  grades  may  be  picked  up  anywhere  at  small 
expense. 

h\  regard  to  the  colour  of  gut,  Mr.  Stoddart  is  of  opinion, 
^^  from  experiments  made  by  himself  at  various  times,"  that  it  is 
advantageous  for  the  angler  to  employ  stained  or  dyed  gut,  in 
preference  to  the  material  in  its  natural  state.  He  has  ascer- 
tained also,  that  there  are  two  colours,  or  rather  tints,  that  take 
the  precedence  over  all  others  in  producing  the  desired  effect; 
that  is,  concealing  it  from  the  vision  of  trout  or  salmon,  as  well 
as  from  the  observation  of  the  looker-on. 

"  With  regard  to  the  experiments  in  question,  they  were  made, 
some  at  the  bridge  below  Coldstream,  and  others  at  Teviot  Bridge, 
near  Kelso,  a  party  on  each  occasion  being  stationed  to  report  on  the 
key-stone  of  one  of  the  arches,  and  immediately  superintending  the 
cast  underneath.  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  walnut 
leaf,  or  brown  dye,  is  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  required  ;  al- 
though, in  a  bright  day,  and  in  clear  water,  a  bluish  or  neutral 
tinge  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable." — P.  40. 

Now,  the  question  here  comes  to  be.  What  is  "  the  purpose 
required?"  Is  it  to  deceive  the  trout,  or  only  the  superinten- 
dent ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  the  colour  which  most  re- 
sembles the  bed  of  the  river,  if  the  water  is  shallow,  or  the  colour 
of  the  water  itself  if  it  is  deep,  will  prove  the  most  deceptive ; 
and  the  superintendent,  if  trusting  to  his  sense  of  sight  alone, 
will  be  truly  astonished  to  see  large  trout  dragged  ashore  by 
means  merely  of  a  rod  and  a  fly,  the  connecting  link,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  commonly  called  the  gut  line,  having  "re- 
solved itself  into  a  dew,"  through  the  instrumentality  of  walnut 
juice.  But  if  the  object  is  to  deceive  the  fishy  which  are  by  no 
means  upon  the  key-stone  of  any  of  the  arches,  but  in  the  waters 
beneath,  and  who  see  the  line,  it  may  be,  under  various  aspects, 
but  certainly  most  frequently  as  an  object  above  them,  interposed 
as  a  slender  streak  between  themselves  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
then  is  not  the  question  of  ^ransftecence  rather  than  of  colour  to  be 
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kept  in  mind,  and  our  decision  consequently  detennined  in  favour 
rather  of  whatever  intercepts  least  light  from  the  eye  of  the  fish, 
than  of  what  may  appear  least  glaring  to  the  vision  of  the  man  ? 
The  structure  of  the  eye  in  man  and  fish  is  very  dissimilar,  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  quite  fair  to  expect  the  one  to  achieve  at  once 
what  the  other  has  long  been  accustomed  to ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  if 
he  was  really  in  earnest  in  his  business,  to  demit  his  superAntQuA' 
ence  altogether,  and,  descending  from  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, 
betake  himself  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  ascei'tain  what 
aspect  his  variously-tinted  guts  assumed  when  he  himself  was 
under  water,  in  his  proper  capacity  of  a  sub-aqueous-intendent. 
He  must  consent  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  fish,  or  as 
near  it  as  he  can,  before  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  things  as 
a  fish  sees  them.  As  to  the  })oint  in  question,  we  presume,  that 
as  clear  and  colourless  gut  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  translucent 
and  least  interceptive,  it  is  likely  also  to  prove  the  most  wily  and 
least  observable. 

The  false  mode  now  noticed,  of  testing  the  perceptive  jwwers 
of  fishes  by  the  results  of  our  own  senses,  is  in  truth  an  error 
which  pervades  the  very  foundations  of  the  art  of  angling.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  false  reasoning  by  which  the  theory 
of  imitation  of  the  natural  fly  is  still  maintained — a  theory  which 
of  course  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  artificial  fly  is  really 
quite  like  some  natural  one,  even  when  the  two  are  exhibited 
side  by  side ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  secondly,  that  the  same  arti- 
ficial fly,  when  diving  furiously  among  the  roaring  waters,  as- 
cending against  the  current  more  frequently  than  it  is  descending 
with  it,  and  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  running  stream  at  right 
angles,  and  in  all  other  directions  with  the  gi'eatest  rapidity,  the 
most  perfect  ease,  and  completest  self-command,  still  appears  to 
trout  or  salmon  to  be  identical  in  kind  with  any  poor  drowning 
muscay  of  whatever  sort,  which  may  have  fallen  into  the  "  hell  of 
waters,"  and  is  there  instantaneously  swept  downwards  and  away 
for  ever.  Try  the  thing  any  fine  day,  by  the  side  of  some  fair  and 
flowing  river.  Pitch  an  actual  fly  of  any  kind  into  the  current, 
and  td:e  notice  whether  its  aspect  or  procedure  resembles  that  of 
the  artificial  fly  when  worked  by  an  angler  who  knows  his  trade, 
and  is  both  able  and  willing  to  raise  a  fish.  If  the  two  objects 
in  question  do  not  present  the  same  appearance,  character,  or 
mode  of  action,  in  a  single  feature,  to  the  eye  of  any  reasonable 
man,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  fish  will  be  found  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  insist  on  detecting  resemblances  where  none  exist, 
and  80  foolish  as  to  swallow,  or  attempt  to  swallow,  an  artificial 
fly  in  the  afternoon,  merely  because  it  seems  to  it  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  the  natural  insect  which  it  had  successfully  swallowed 
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in  the  morning  ?  We  have  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  fish  in 
general  to  suppose  any  such  thing. 

As  two  sets  of  opinions,  somewhat  dissimilar  if  not  discordant, 
seem  still  afloat  upon  this .  subject,  we  may  here  discuss  them 
briefly,  although  in  reality  they  lead  rather  to  a  theoretical  than 
a  practical  difference  as  respects  the  angler. 

The  older,  and  it  may  be  still-prevailing  idea  regarding  artifi- 
cial flies  was  this,  that  they  required  to  be  made  in  precise  and 
specific  imitation  of  certain  living  species,  each  of  the  many 
hundreds  in  common  use  exactly  resembling  one  in  nature,  (it 
was  alleged,)  and  that  the  angler's  success  in  his  art  resulted  from 
the  perfection  of  that  resemblance,  the  fish  being  so  misled  by  it 
as  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Hence  has  arisen  the  ex- 
pensive and  multitudinous  stock  of  flies  with  which  many  fond 
anglers  encumber  themselves,  carrying  hither  and  thither  a 
collection  like  a  travelling  museum  for  extent  and  variety. 
Hence,  also,  that  "  monthly  calendar,"  in  accordance  with  which, 
as  nature  changes,  they  too  must  needs  change  their  imitation  of 
nature — all  this  tending  to  render  confused  and  complex  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  simple  and  unencumbered.  As  it  is  certain  that 
fish  very  frequently  take  artificial  flies,  it  is  perhaps  of  less  con- 
sequence what  they  mistake  them  for,  the  result  being  so  far 
conclusive  and  satisfactory,  that  they  are  captured  by  a  certain 

Erocedure,  whether  the  theory  be  true  or  false.  But  that  it  is 
dse  we  are  very  certain  for  many  reasons,  and  this  among  the 
rest,  that  artificial  flies — whatever  their  makers  may  intend  of 
think — do  not  in  truth  resemble  real  ones  at  all,  as  we  are  well 
assured  that  no  naturalist  not  an  angler,  if  shewn  a  waggon- 
load  of  them,  could,  to  save  his  life,  tell  the  name  of  a  single 
species  they  were  intended  to  represent ;  and  many  of  those  most 
successfully  used  in  practice,  having  been  in  the  first  place  in- 
vented either  in  sheer  caprice,  or  the  intentional  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  imitation. 

There  is  no  harm  in  assigning  to  artificial  flies  the  names  of 
natural  insects  for  distinction's  sake ;  and  there  is  not  only  no 
harm,  but  a  deal  of  good,  in  using  them  under  any  name  what- 
ever, so  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  their  killing  attributes  at 
any  time  or  place ;  but  don't  let  us  give  an  erroneous  reason  for 
our  success,  instead  of  merely  being  grateful  for  it.  In  a  purely 
pictorial  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  very  easy  to  draw,  en- 
grave, and  colour  a  real  fly,  and  then  perform  the  same  process 
to  an  artificial  one,  placing  the  two  side  by  side,  and  making  the 
latter  as  like  the  former  as  we  can,  merely  putting  the  end  of  a 
gut  line  in  its  mouth,  and  depicting  a  hook  curving  cunningly 
from  its  hinder  end, — because  the  same  materials  of  art  are  in 
this  case  appHed  to  each,  and  both  are  merely  portraits,  with  a 
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certain  necessary  air  of  resemblance.  But  if  the  artist  acts  con- 
scientiously, and  represents  the  real  fly  as  like  nature  as  he  can, 
and  the  artificial  one  as  like  a  dressed  hook  as  he  is  able,  then 
the  delicate  simplicity  and  unity  of  structure  in  the  one  will  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  the  strange  dismantled  fur-and-feather 
aspect  of  the  other,  that  we  are  sure  no  living  creature,  either 
above  or  beneath  the  waters,  will  confound  them.  For  example, 
in  Mr.  Ronalds'  excellent  and  well-intended  "  Fly-fisher's  En- 
tomology," there  is  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  a  specific  re- 
semblance between  his  representations  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
fly,  as  he  exhibits  them  side  by  side.  On  the  contrary,  the 
resemblance  is  vague  and  general ;  and  if  so  on  paper,  where  both 
exist  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  materials  by  which 
they  are  represented,  how  infinitely  greater  must  the  difference 
be  when  they  are  compared  in  their  actual  and  distinctive  char- 
acters of  art  and  nature,  and  composed  of  such  dissimilar  ele- 
ments of  form  and  structure. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct 
and  systematic  expression  to  the  idea  that  fly-fishing  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  exclusively  as  an  art  of  imitation,  and  we  there- 
fore think  it  right  to  quote  his  views  : — 

"  It  no  doubt  depends  on  deception,  which  usually  proceeds  on  the 
principle  of  one  thing  being  successfully  substituted  in  the  likeness  of 
another ;  but  Bacon's  distinctive  definitions  of  simulation  and  dissi- 
mulation place  the  subject  in  a  truer  light.  As  simulation  consists  in 
the  adoption  or  affectation  of  what  is  not,  while  dissimulation  consists 
in  the  careful  concealment  of  what  really  is — the  one  being  a  positive, 
the  other  rather  a  negative  act ;  so  the  great  object  of  the  fly-fisher 
is  to  dissimulate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  expected  prey 
from  detecting  the  artificial  nature  of  his  lure,  without  troubling  him- 
self by  a  vain  effort  to  simulate  or  assume  with  his  fly  the  appearance 
of  any  individual  or  specific  form  of  insect  life.  There  is,  in  truth, 
little  or  no  connexion  between  the  art  of  angling  and  the  science  of 
entomology ;  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  angler,  in  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases,  does  not  depend  upon  the  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  his  artificial  fly  and  the  natural  insect  This 
statement  is  no  doubt  greatly  at  variance  with  the  expressed  princi- 
ples of  all  who  have  deemed  fishing  worthy  of  consideration  from  the 
days  of  Isaiah  and  Theocritus,  to  those  of  Carrol  and  Bainbridge. 
But  we  are  not  the  less  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  fish  seizes  upon  an  artificial  fly  as  upon  an  insect  or  moving 
creature  sui  generis,  and  not  on  account  of  its  exact  and  successful 
resemblance  to  any  accustomed  and  familiar  object."* 

The  author  then  naturally  inquires  on  what  principle  of  imi- 
tative art  the  different  kinds  of  salmon-fly  can  be  supposed  to 

*  The  Rod  and  the  Gun,    New  Edition.    Page  7. 
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bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  any  known  species  of  na- 
tural insect  ?  We  fear  he  may  still  inquire  in  vain.  It  is  certain 
that  if,  when  out  of  the  water,  they  in  no  way  resemble  any 
liitherto-discovered  fly,  they  can  never  be  imagined  to  present 
the  likeness  of  one  when  themselves  seen  several  inches  under 
water,  jerking  up  every  stream  and  torrent  "  with  the  agility  of 
an  otter,  and  the  strength  of  an  alligator."  As  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  artificial  flies  used  for  salmon  bear  no  resemblance, 
either  in  form  or  colour,  to  any  existing  one,  it  is  uatui*al  to  con- 
clude that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  fish  proceed  upon  other 
grounds,  and  are  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  life  and  motion, 
rather  than  by  a  specific  resemblance  to  any  thing  which  they 
had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  preying  on.  "  What  natural 
insect,"  Mr.  Wilson  asks,  "  do  the  large  flies,  at  which  sea-trout 
rise  so  readily,  resemble  ?  These,  as  well  as  grilse  and  salmon, 
frequently  take  the  lure  far  within  the  bounds  of  salt-water  mark ; 
and  yet  naturalists  know  that  no  such  thing  as  a  salt-water  fly 
exists,  or  at  least  has  ever  been  discovered  by  their  researches. 
Indeed,  no  true  insect  inhabits  the  sea." 

We  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  thinking  that  an  arti- 
ficial fly  can  at  the  best  be  regarded  only  as  the  representative 
of  a  natural  one,  which  has  been,  or  is  nearly,  drowned,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  imitate  the  dancing  motion  or  hovering  flight  of 
the  real  insect  over  the  stream ;  and  even  with  this  restricted 
idea  of  its  resemblance  to  nature,  the  likeness  must  be  scarcely 
discernible,  according  to  the  usual  and  most  successful  mode  of 
angling,  and  would  barely  be  so,  even  if  an  insane  sportsman  did 
nothing  but  drag  his  flies  down  the  current,  on  purpose  to  make 
the  fish  believe  that  they  were  past  all  recovery,  and  could  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  When  the  far  end  of  the  line  first  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  fish  may  be  deceived  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  idea  of  a  natural  fly,  (and  this  is  one  argument  for 
light,  rapid,  and  frequent  casting,)  although,  if  under  some  um- 
brageous wooded  bank,  it  may  be  also  thinking  of  a  winged 
beetle,  or  even  wingless  caterpillar ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  prac^ 
titioner  begun  to  make  his  insidious  returns  upwards,  downwards, 
or  across  the  river,  than  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  lure 
assume  a  change,  and  the  trout,  keen-eyed — ^yet  under  the  neces- 
sity of  a  sudden  seizure,  or  none  at  all — then' darts  upon  its  prey, 
not  as  a  drowning  insect  wafted  by  wind  or  wave,  but  as  an  agile 
and  fugacious  creature  inhabiting  its  own  element,  which,  in  a 
state  of  inconsiderate  boldness,  speedily  punished  and  put  an  end 
to,  had  ventured  too  far  from  the  protecting  shore  or  sedgy  bank. 
All  anglers  know  that  the  greater  number,  and  the  larger  fish, 
are  generally  killed  by  the  tail-fly,  which,  during  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  angling,  swims  several  inches  imder  water.     That  there 
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are  determinate  relations  between  artificial  flies  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, form,  and  colour,  and  the  particular  conditions  of  a  river 
in  respect  to  size  and  season,  is  very  true ;  and  in  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  these  relations  lies  the  value  of  local  expe- 
rience— knowledge  being  power ;  but  that  tliey  are  connected, 
not  with  the  necessity  of  representing  individual  forms  of  insect 
life,  or  any  strict  analogies  of  nature,  but  rather  with  a  general 
principle  applicable  to  all  deceptive  arts,  and  peculiarly  so  to 
angling,  the  "  ars  celare  artem^^  is  quite  as  true.  Indeed,  that 
angler's  flies,  so  roughly  composed  as  they  often  are,  and  made 
up  of  fur  and  feathers,  with  silken  heads,  golden  ribs,  worsted 
bodies,  hair  legs,  and  steel  tails,  should  be  looked  upon  as  iden- 
tical in  aspect  with  any  of  those  frail  and  fragile  forms,  instinct 
with  life,  so  light  and  airy  in  their  motions  that  they  seem  to 
glide  along  the  glittering  waters  more  like  motes  of  living  light 
than  creeping  things,  is  a  belief  which  we  really  cannot  take 
upon  ours(»lves  either  to  credit,  or  convey  to  others. 

"  Fly-fishing,"  observes  the  author  last  quoted,  "  has  been  com- 
pared, though  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  mode  of  reasoning,  to  sculp- 
ture. It  proceeds  upon  a  few  simple  principles,  and  the  theory  is 
easily  acquired,  although  it  may  require  long  and  severe  labour  to 
become  a  great  master  in  the  art.  Yet  it  is  needless  to  encompass  it 
with  difliculties  which  have  no  existence  in  reality,  or  to  render  a  sub- 
ject intricate  and  confused  which  is  in  itself  so  plain  and  unencum- 
bered. In  truth,  tlie  ideas  which  at  present  prevail  on  the  matter 
degrade  it  beneath  its  real  dignity  and  importance.  When  Plato, 
speaking  of  painting,  says,  that  it  is  merely  an  ai't  of  imitation,  and 
that  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  likeness, 
he  is  surely  wrong;  for,  if  it  were  so,  where  would  be  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  and  Bolognese  over  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  ? 
So,  also,  in  regard  to  fishing:  the  accomplished  angler  does  not  con- 
descend to  imitate  specifically,  and  in  a  servile  manner,  the  detail  of 
things ;  he  attends,  or  ought  to  attend,  only  to  the  great  and  invari- 
able ideas  which  are  inherent  in  universal  nature.  He  throws  his 
fly  lightly  and  with  elegance  on  the  surface  of  the  glittering  waters, 
because  he  knows  that  an  insect  with  outspread  gauzy  wings  would  so 
fall ;  but  he  does  not  imitate,  (or  if  he  does  so,  his  practice  proceeds 
upon  an  erroneous  principle,)  either  in  the  air  or  his  favourite  element, 
the  flight  or  tiie  motion  of  particular  species,  because  he  knows  that 
trouts  are  much  less  conversant  in  entomology  than  M.  Latreille,  and 
that  their  omnivorous  propensities  induce  them,  when  inclined  for 
food,  to  rise  with  equal  eagerness  at  every  minute  thing  which 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  or  swimmeth  in  the  waters.  On  this  fact 
he  generalizes, — and  this  is  the  philosophy  of  fishing."* 

We  regard  the  mode  of  reasoning  here  adopted  as  fair  enough, 
*  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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and  on  the  whole  the  facts  seem  in  favour  of  the  philosophers,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so ;  but  as  others  are  not  of  that 
opinion,  we  must  listen  to  them  also,  on  the  just  principle  of 
"  Audi  alteram  partem J^  For  example,  the  author  of  the 
"  Hand-Book  of  Angling,"  who  rejoices  in  the  fleeting  name  of 
Ephemera,  adheres  to  the  old  doctrine,  and  thinks  flies  flies.  We 
are  sorry  for  him,  but  cannot  help  it. 

''  Of  late  years,"  he  observes,  "  a  new  doctrine — in  my  opinion,  a 
totally  wrong  one — has  been  sent  forth  about  artificial  flies.  Some 
Scotch  writers  were  the  first  promulgators  of  it,  and  they  have  carried 
it  to  ridiculous  extravagance.  They  positively  maintain  that  there  is 
no  likeness  between  the  natural  fly  and  the  artificial  one,  and  that, 
when  natural  flies  are  on  the  water,  the  angler  will  be  more  success- 
ful by  using  artificial  flies  as  widely  different  from  them  in  shape, 
colour,  &c.,  as  may  be.  [The  philosophers  have  never  gravely  gone 
this  length.]  A  nondescript  artificial  fly  will  succeed  better,  they  say, 
than  a  bad  resemblance,  and  every  attempt  at  imitation,  in  their 
opinion,  produces  at  the  best  but  a  bad  resemblance.  These  angling 
heretics  contend  that  fish,  rising  at  a  natural  fly,  immediately  detect — 
by  comparison,  of  course — the  bad  imitation,  and  refuse  to  rise  at  it ; 
whereas  they  will  rise  at  some  outlandish  aiiificial  that  diflfers,  more 
than  chalk  does  from  Cheshire  cheese,  from  the  living  fly  on  the 
water.  They  say,  that  when  they  go  fly-fishing  they  catch  some  of 
those  flies  that  are  on  the  water,  and  fish  with  artificial  flies  totally 
different  from  them,  and  invariably  meet  with  more  success  than  if 
they  used  so-called — as  they  name  them — imitations.  The  majority  of 
mankind  are  mad  on  one  subject  or  another.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
animals  are  equally  so.  These  mad  fly-fishers  are  successful,  no 
doubt,  because  they  meet  with  mad  fish,  which  are  more  readily  taken 
with  fantastic  flies  than  with  naturally  coloured  and  shaped  ones. 
That  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  their  heterodoxy.  My  friends, 
do  not  mind  what  these  cracked  sectarians  say." — P.  48. 

This  is  certainly  a  pleasant,  easy,  tooth-pick  style  of  writing, 
although  we  do  not  venture  to  recommend  its  adoption  by  others, 
because,  according  to  the  theory  to  which  we  now  incline,  imi- 
tation is  difficult,  if  not  dangerous.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  in  the  month  of  October  1846,  a  young  relative  of  his  own 
sent  him  a  fly  that  had  alighted  on  his  paper,  when  he  was 
sketching  out  of  doors.  He  (the  youthful  relation)  wanted  to 
know  its  name  : — 

"  When  the  fly  arrived,  some  boyish  anglers  were  mth  me,  and  I 
told  them  to  find  amongst  my  artificial  flies  any  one  that  they  thought 
resembled  the  natural  one  in  shape  and  colour.  Without  more  than 
necessary  delay,  and  at  the  first  guess,  they  picked  out  the  right  imi- 
tation. I  then  told  them  to  look  for  the  same  fly  in  Alfred  Eonalds' 
'  Fly-fisher's  Entomology.'  They  did  so ;  found  the  drawing  and 
the  imitation,  and  pronounced  the  natural  fly  '  the  gold-eyed  gauze- 
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TTing.*    They  were  right ;  and  if  boyish  eyes,  looking  through  nature's 
microscope,  were  right,  think  you  fish  would  be  wrong  1 

"  Now,  this  fly  of  which  I  am  speaking,  has  a  green  body,  with  a 
slight  yellow  cast  in  it,  four  transparent  reticulated  wings,  lying  flat 
over  the  body,  the  two  under  wings  being  shorter  than  the  upper,  and 
these  latter  longer  than  the  body  of  the  fly.  The  head  and  eyes  ap- 
pear brightly  burnished.  You  have  seen  an  imitation  cigar  with  its 
burning  end,  deceive  the  most  knowing  connoisseur.  You  have  seen 
a  glass  filled  with  simulated  brandy  and  water,  invitingly  undulating, 
as  it  was  offered  to  a  most  accomplished  judge,  and  taken  by  him  un- 
eonscious,  until  no  smell  or  taste  told  him  of  the  deception.  You 
have  seen  man  deceived  by  imitations,  with  his  fine  eye  for  shape  and 
colour — and  yet  the  philosophers  tell  you  fish  cannot  be  so  deceived." 
—P.  50. 

This  is  not  only  fine  writing,  bnt  approaches  powerful  paint* 
ing.  It  certainly  exhibits  several  good  groups,  well  fitted  to 
afford  subjects  for  a  series  of  rather  striking  pictures  of  domestic 
life.  "  Artifice  detected,  or  Hemerobius  himself  again,"  would 
delight  the  angler  and  entomologist ;  "  The  bm'ning  of  Ilavanah, 
or  the  smokeless  smoker,"  would  hold  out  a  model  to  young  men, 
ivhose  maiden  aunts  mourn  over  the  deteriorated  smell  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  while  "  The  accomplished  Judge  done  brown,^ 
would  shew,  that  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  weakest  of  mankind 
should  never  trust  to  mere  appearances,  and  are  often  deceived 
thereby. 

The  insect  above  referred  to,  is  Hemerobius  perla  of  naturalists ; 
a  creature  beautiful  exceedingly,  with  delicate  lace-like  wings, 
a  head  and  body  of  pale  and  ghostly  green,  and  eyes  lustrous 
as  balls  of  living  fire.  It  flies  about  in  calm  summer  evenings, 
with  wings  broadly  expanded,  but  of  feeble  force,  owing  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  deficiency  of  muscular 
power ;  and  hence  it  never  stirs  abroad  in  windy  weather.  It 
does  not  affect  the  river-side,  but  is  rather  a  sylvan  species,  being 
found  along  the  outskirts  of  woods,  and  in  well-sheltered  fields, 
and  shrub-encircled  gardens,  laying  its  eggs,  remarkable  for  the 
stalk-like  elongations  by  which  they  are  supported,  on  the  leaves 
of  Ume  trees.  The  instant  it  touches  water  with  its  ample  wings, 
and  very  feeble  thorax,  it  falls  flat,  helpless,  paralysed,  upon  the  sur- 
face, as  if  deprived  of  every  power  of  locomotion.  We  should  like 
to  see  Ephemera's  imitation  of  this  species,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  its  kind ;  but  if  it  no  more  resembles  the  real  one,  than 
does  Mr.  Konalds'  drawing  of  the  artificial  insect,  then  the  "young 
relative"  must  indeed  have  been  a  sharp-sighted  youth.  Its 
body,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  formed  of  "  very  pale  green  floss  silk, 
tied  on  with  silk  thread  of  the  same  colour,"''  while  the  wings  and 
legs,  both  of  which  are  yellowish  green  in  nature,  are  to  be  com- 
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posed  in  art  of  "  the  palest  blue  dun  hackle  which  can  be  pro- 
cured." Ephemera  no  doubt  improves  the  imitation  of  the 
organs  of  flight,  by  substituting  the  fibres  of  a  young  starling's 
wing-feather  stained  green, — but  then  for  the  head,  shining  Hkc 
a  small  though  most  effulgent  light-house,  he  recommends 
"  two  or  three  laps  of  bright  hroion  silk ! "  and  all  this  in  the 
way  of  a  precise  and  specific  imitation,  not  of  a  winged  insect  in 
general,  but  of  Hemerobius  perla  in  particular.  We  wonder  how 
It  works  upon  the  water,  and  how  like,  after  a  minute's  immer- 
sion, may  be  the  pale  green  floss,  bright  brown  silk,  and  stained 
fibre  of  the  starling's  wing,  all  dodging  away  diligently  as  one 
united  and  harmonious  fly,  to  the  fair  and  frail  original,  lying 
outspread  upon  the  liquid  surface  in  pearly  though  unconscious 
lustre.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  trout  will  first 
swallow  the  real  insect,  and  then  attempt  to  swallow  the  arti- 
ficial one,  which,  however,  it  will  be  debarred  from  doing  by 
Ephemera  himself,  (who  we  are  sure  is  an  excellent  angler  in 
practice,  though  on  the  point  in  question  theoretically  wrong,) 
instantly  striking  the  unexpected  barb  into  its  cheek  or  tongue, 
and  landing  it  in  less  than  no  time.  But  this  voracity  on  the 
part  of  the  trout,  however  inexcusable,  is  in  no  way  unaccount- 
able. It  merely  prefers  two  morsels  to  one,  however  dissimilar 
these  may  be  ;  and  no  person  can  (or  at  least  ought  to)  suppose 
that  it  mistakes  "  the  laps  of  brown  silk"  and  other  "  furnishings," 
for  the  resplendent  visage  of  the  "  gold-eyed  gauze-wing."  No 
sensible  (if  hungiy)  man  refuses  mutton-chops  because  he  can- 
not conscientiously  conceive  them  to  be  veal-cutlets.  He  will 
probably  help  himself  to  both,  if  placed  within  his  reach,  and  if 
one  or  other  should  turn  out  to  be  not  quite  what  he  expected, 
he  will  no  doubt  upbraid  the  waiter,  who  will  merely  put  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  Let  him  be  thankful  that  he  has  not  a 
hook  in  his  own. 

We  fear  from  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  quoted  paragraph, 
"  and  yet  the  philosophers  tell  you  fish  cannot  be  so  deceived," 
that  Ephemera  really  does  not  understand  the  question,  after  all. 
Not  only  do  "  the  philosophers"  tell  us  fish  can  be  so  deceived, 
but  they  inform  us,  that  they  are  much  more  easily  deceivecl 
than  the  disciples  of  the  other  school  are  aware  of.  Because  the 
said  philosophers,  while  admitting  that  fish  are  caught,  and  even 
asserting  that  they  catch  them  now  and  then  themselves,  merely 
deny  that  artificial  flies  specifically  resemble  real  ones,  and  so 
they  all  the  more  admit  that  trout  are  easily  deceived  by  imita- 
tions of  the  most  abominable,  absurd,  and  outrageous  nature, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  or  his  hands 
to  execute. 

According  to  Ephemera,  birds  are  constantly  deceived  by  "  <A^ 
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artificial  fly."     We  have  killed  but  few  fowls  of  the  air  with  rod 
and  line,  but  we  doubt  not  the  thing  is  possible. 

"Swallows,  martins,  swifts,  goldfinches,  have  darted  at  artificial 
flies,  as  the  wind  flew  them  about  on  the  line,  and  have  hooked  them- 
selves and  been  taken.  It  was  only  last  year,  that  a  dunghill  cock 
[he  should  have  had  his  hackles  pulled,]  seized  an  artificial  JVIay-fly 
attached  to  an  angler's  rod,  resting  outside  an  inn  at  Buxton,  and 
was  caught.  If  birds  take  these  imitations  of  water-flies,  not  being 
their  natural  or  best  food,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  fish  will  not  take 
them."— P.  52. 

Certainly  the  argument  will  not  be  maintained  by  any  man 
who  fills  his  fishing-basket,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  however 
stubbornly  he  may  insist  that  neither  cocks  nor  hens  take  them 
because  they  exactly  resemble  their  old  friend  Hemerobius  perlay 
or  any  other  flying  thing. 

"  The  philosophers  say,  attempts  at  imitation  are  of  no  avail,  for 
salmon  and  some  of  the  salmonidae  rise  eagerly  at  artificial  flies  that 
resemble  nothing  living  on  earth,  in  air,  or  water.  That  is  true,  and 
as  yet  unaccountable.  But  dress  those  gaudy  salmon-flies,  or  lake 
trout-flies,  as  small  as  you  like,  and  the  common  trout  and  grayling 
will  not  rise  at  them." — P.  52. 

With  grayling,  as  it  is  not  a  Scotch  fish,  we  have  nothing  now 
to  do ;  but  this  we  know,  that  with  small  salmon-flies,  we  have 
killed  scores  of  common  trout,  and  it  is  indeed  our  usual  practice 
in  grilse  fishing,  to  angle  not  only  the  strong  runs,  and  deeper 
Avaters  where  these  fish  lie,  but  also  all  the  shallower  pools  and 
streams,  as  we  pass  along,  for  trout ;  and  the  last  day  we  tried 
the  Inver,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland,  although  we  killed 
only  a  couple  of  grilse,  we  captured  eighteen  excellent  river- 
trout  with  the  same  fly.  A  day  or  two  subsequently,  while 
angling  along  a  certain  rocky  range  of  shore  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Assynt,  in  the  hope  of  grilse,  and  with  a  grilse-fly  as  the  drag, 
and  a  loch-fly  as  dropper,  we  killed  a  fine  fresh-run  grilse  with 
the  latter,  and  the  majority  of  twenty-seven  loch-trout  with  the 
former.  We  firmly  believe  Ephemera  would  have  made  a  better 
day's  work  of  it,  either  with  his  own  flies,  or  any  other  person's. 

"  The  artificial  May-fly  is  not  a  killing  bait  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  wlien  thrown  upon  the  water  amongst  the  real 
flies,  fish  will  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Use  any  other  artificial  fly, 
as  unlike  the  May-fly  as  possible,  and  you  will  prove  the  theory  of 
the  philosophers  to  be  erroneous,  for  fish  will  not  rise  at  these  unlike 
flies  at  all"—F.  53. 

It  is  curious  that  Ave  happened  inadvertently  to  disprove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  before  we  knew  it  had  been  made.    WIuIq 
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fisliing  Locli  Craggie,  near  Lairg,  last  June,  the  May-fly,  com« 
nioiily  so  called,  was  still  upon  the  water,  as  it  is  a  cold  though 
kind  country  thereabouts,  and  the  shores  of  the  Loch,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  heavy  and  continuous  shower  of  hail,  were  on  the  22d 
of  that  month  for  an  hour  or  two  as  white  as  Nova  Zembla.  Biit 
on  one  of  our  more  genial  and  successful  days,  when  a  gentle 
rippling  breeze  was  bringing  the  natural  insects  from  a  small 
scantling  of  silvery-stemmed  birch-trees — the  only  wood  in  view 
— and  we  were  floating  our  small  craft  down  the  Loch,  we  espied 
before  us  a  pair  of  May-flies  on  the  water,  holding  their  wings 
erect  and  high,  as  if  proud  of  their  newly  acquired  though  by  no 
means  safe  position.  In  the  indulgence  of  our  own  caprice, 
though  with  no  desire  to  rival  nature,  far  less  eclipse  that  beauti- 
ful abstraction,  we  threw  our  cast  of  flies,  all  three  fanciful,  and 
two  of  them  our  own  invention,  beyond  the  "  naturals,"  and  then 
brought  our  line  homewards,  and  between  them,  a  little  under 
water.  Just  as  our  own  lures  intercepted  the  loving  pair,  there 
was  perceived  a  heavy  gurgling  bulge  upon  the  surface,  and  old 
George  Munro,  keeper  of  Loch  Craggie,  who  was  working  the  boat 
as  smoothly  as  in  oil,  said  softly  in  Celtic  Saxon,  "  She's  like  a 
grulsh."  We  knew  it ;  and  striking  her  fondly  but  firmly,  after 
a  few  minutes'  dalliance  brought  her  first  into  the  landing-net, 
and  then  into  the  boat,  where  she  lay  in  such  mild  yet  radiant 
freshness,  that  no  mention  could  be  made  of  pearls.  She  was  of 
course  not  a  grilse,  (which  having  no  wings,  cannot  attain  Loch 
Craggie,)  and  had  never  been  to  sea ;  but  had  nevertheless  swal- 
lowed a  huge  sea-trout  lure,  resplendent  with  blue  wings,  a  red 
body,  a  golden  cincture,  and  a  crimson  tail,  a  thing,  or  rather 
combination  of  things,  altogether  more  nearly  resembling  a  foot- 
man than  a  fly,  and  the  liKeness  of  which  assuredly  was  never 
seen  alive  on  all  the  earth. 

"  The  above  famous  May-fly,"  continues  the  persevering  Ephemera, 
"  so  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  Midland,  the  Western,  and  the 
Southern  Counties  of  England,  is  not  so  common  in  the  north,  is  rare 
and  even  unknown  in  many  of  the  best  rivers  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  fish  with  it  there,  which  proves 
again  that  the  common  trout  at  any  rate  will  not  rise  at  nondescript 
things,  which  instinct  informs  them  have  no  resemblance  to  their 
natural  food." — P.  55. 

A  creature  not  previously  seen  in  some  particular  locality,  is 
not  necessarily  a  nondescript.  For  many  a  long  year  we  never 
met  with  either  a  bear  or  a  Bengal  tiger  in  any  portion  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  yet  we  did  not  consider  them  as  nonde- 
scripts, for  we  had  ourselves  described  them  on  several  occasions 
with  considerable  accuracy ;  and  when,  during  one  still  summer 
morning,  while  walking  silently  and  in  solituife;  as  is  our  woa^ 
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through  the  Sombre  pass  of  Killicrankie,  our  astonished  vision 
was  dazzled  by  encountering  team  after  team  of  richly-harnessed 
iorses,  six  or  eight  pair  to  many  a  sumptuous  carriage,   all 
bright  and  biu'nished  even  like  the  golden  chariots  of  the  sun, 
with  stately  serving-men  abreast  on  either  side — what  did  we 
chance  to  see  ?     Not  one,  but  many  tigers, — the  panther  of  the 
wilderness,  with  changeless  spots, — the  broad  fronted  lion,  shak- 
ing the  dew-drops  from  his  snaggy  main,  (not  such  as  fell  of  old 
on  Clavers'  bloody  field,) — the  elephant,  wisest  of  beasts,  with  slow 
and  solemn  steps, — and  camelopard,  "tall  as  the  mast  of  some 
huge  ammiral,"  o'ertopping  the  young  trees.     These  were  by  no 
means  nondescripts,  though  erst  unseen  in  Perthshire's  wood- 
land glades,  but  merely  the  subdued  and  money-making  sub- 
jects of  the  "  Lion  King,"  Carter  or  Van  Amburgh,  we  know 
not  which,  who  was  making  his  way  between  Blair- AthoU  and 
Dunkeld,  and  onwards  to  Dundee.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  May-fly  is  unknown  in  Scotland, 
and  tnat  being  so,  its  imitation  is  a  nondescript  with  which  "  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  fish  there,"  we  can  prove  that  in  this  case 
all  is  not  vanity  under  the  sun.  We  have  no  special  fancy  for 
the  so-called  May-fly,  but  we  never  used  it  in  Scotland,  either  in 
loch  or  river,  without  finding  it  acquit  itself  very  fairly  in  each. 
We  may  relieve  Ephemera's  mind,  however,  by  informing  him 
frankly,  that  the  natural  fly  is  abundant  in  Scotland,  and  that 
the  Scotch  trouts,  though,  like  the  English  ones,  they  "  generally 
prefer  the  real  flies,"  especially  for  a  continuance,  will  take  them 
also  in  the  artificial  state,  in  spite  of  our  calling  them  May-flies, 
but  certainly  not  in  consequence  of  their  thinking  that  they 
are  so.* 

As  we  have  stated  our  opinion  that  the  majority  of.  artificial 
flies  do  not  in  truth  at  all  resemble  real  ones,  and  that  many  of 
the  most  fanciful  and  far  from  nature,  are  among  the  most 
successfully  deceptive  in  art,  we  of  course  do  not  maintain  the  ne- 
cessity of  perfect,  or  even  approximate  imitation,  which  is  so  far 
fortunate,  as  we  at  the  same  time  deny  its  possibility.     But  as 

*  We  have  ourselves  invented  some  of  the  best  loch-trout  flies  now  in  use,  al- 
tboQgh  we  dou*t  desire  to  dwell  much  on  that  matter.  It  is  a  good  if  not  a  great 
thing  to  be  modest  as  well  as  meritorious ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  here  al- 
luding to  our  latest,  and  not  least  ingenious  application  of  science  to  art,  in  the  way 
of  a  groimd-bait.  This  consists  of  a  small  pellet,  used  like  salmon  roe,  with  which 
it  may  be  intermingled,  and  made  of  chloroform  paste.  We  name  it  "  Simpson's 
Persuader,"  in  honour  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor,  who  has  successfully  introduced 
the  use  of  chloroform  into  other  arts  than  those  of  angling.  A  trout  no  sooner 
takes  one  of  these  pellets  into  its  mouth  than  it  falls  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  may 
be  instantly  drawn  ashore,  and  put  to  death  without  its  knowing  any  thing  more 
about  it  We  expect  a  first-class  medal  from  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Craelty  to  Animals,"  and  surely  deserve  it  far  more  than  do  long-winded  weari- 
iome  clergymen  their  £10  a-piece,  for  inflicting  on  their  fellow-creatures  the  an* 
Dnal  Gibsoniaa  sermon  on  the  subject. 
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Ephemera  is  of  a  totally  different  opinion,  we  shall  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  subject  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
"Hand-Book,"  after  which  we  don't  think  much  more  need  be  said 
on  either  side.  After  referring  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  Mr.  Ronalds'  "  Fly-fisher's  Entomology,"  and 
Mr.  Blacker's  "  Art  of  Fly-making,"  the  author  proceeds — 

"  Still  we  are  not  perfect  in  fly-making,  nor  shall  we  be  so  until  some 
more  pains-taking  fly-dresser  gets  a  collection  of  natural  flies,  ex- 
amines them  by  means  of  the  microscope,  ascertains  their  precise 
colour  and  anatomy,  and  then  by  microscopic  examinations  again  of 
feathers,  mohair,  fur,  and  so  forth,  arrives  at  the  exact  imitative  ma- 
terials. When  that  is  done,  fly-fishing  will  be  reduced  to  a  sporting 
science  exceedingly  amusive  and  instructive.  The  young  man  or 
woman  fly-dresser,  at  present  is  merely  acquainted  with  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  art,  dresses  from  artificial  specimens,  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  natural  insect,  and  is  rarely  a  good  angler.  They  are 
copyists,  and  do  not  know  whether  that  which  they  have  to  copy  is  a 
good  likeness  of  the  living  subject  or  not.  A  fishing-tackle  maimer,  to 
be  a  great  and  good  one,  should  have  an  insect  museum — each  fly, 
caterpillar,  or  beetle,  preserved  in  cases,  named  and  numbered,  and  its 
season  noted.  From  these  models  he  should  dress  his  flies  ;  and  when 
he  finds  he  has  succeeded  in  framing  perfect  copies,  he  should  note 
down  the  materials  he  Jias  used  in  their  fonnation,  and  then  he  will 
have  sure  guides  for  the  fly-dressers  he  employs.  He  should  pay 
those  persons  well,  and  engage  none  who  do  not  deserve  high  pay ; 
and  should  charge  his  customers  a  remunerative  price.  The  gene- 
rality of  flies  are  sold  at  too  low  a  price.  They  cannot  be  made  well 
at  a  low  price  ;  they  must  be  defective  in  every  way,  and  hence  the 
purchaser  meets  with  little  success,  much  loss  of  time  and  of  money, 
for  cheap  things  are  always  the  most  expensive  in  the  end." — P.  70. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire — and  we  heartily  wish  each 

freat  and  good  fishing-tackle  maker  all  success ;  may  he  have 
etter  pay,  and  never  prick  his  fingers.  But  it  is  rather  fearfiil 
to  look  forward  to  the  result  of  such  intense  study  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  works,  under  laborious  microscopical  investigations. 
AVhy,  the  world  of  waters  will  be  covered  with  cunning  Frank- 
ensteins,  able  and  willing  to  give  such  life  and  motion  to  dead 
matter,  that  the  very  fish  Avill  be  no  less  delighted  than  deceived. 
When  the  poor  student,  supping  his  cocky-leekie,  discovered, 
when  it  was  rather  late,  that  he  had  swallowed  a  large  black 
slug  instead  of  a  prune,  his  only  observation  was,  "  That  will 
teach  thee  not  to  look  so  like  a  plum-damas."  We  have  no 
doubt  that  when  Ephemera's  flies  ai'e  formed  and  finished  off 
after  the  swjo^r-natural  fashion  above  anticipated,  they  will  be 
most  amazingly  run  after  under  water ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  will 
be  only  by  sheer  inadvertence  that  a  trout  will  condescend  now 
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and  then  to  take  a  particularly  pleasant-looking  real  unbarbed 
insect,  and  when  he  finds  it  go  more  smoothly  down  his  throat 
than  he  expected,  he  may  then  gurgle  in  his  gills,  "  that  will 
teach  thee  not  to  look  so  like  a^y." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  followers  of  the  piscatorial  art 
are  at  present  divisible  into  two  great  schools  or  shoals — we  shall 
not  call  them  factions — the  philosophers  ( ^/\o9  ao^ia  )  or 
lovers  of  wisdom,  and  the  ephemerals  {'E(f)T^fjL€po(;)  or  creatures 
of  a  day ;  and  although  we  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
this  world  that  is  falsely  philosophical,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
that  is  truly  ephemeral,  we  confess  that  in  relation  to  the  present 
vexed  question,  (and  we  are  sorry  to  have  vexed  it,)  we  take  our 
side  with  the  former  on  what  we  think  a  fixed  foundation,  rather 
than  with  the  latter  on  one  unstable  as  the  element  in  which 
they  stand.     We  shall  now  return  to  Mr.  Stoddart. 

Our  impression  at  one  time  was,  that  this  skilful  practitioner, 
in  respect  to  the  theoretical  views  above  expounded,  took  up  a 
kind  of  intermediate  position,  like  those  politicians,  rather  wily 
than  wise,  who  don't  attend  Tory  meetings  and  won't  go  to  Whig 
ones.  But  we  did  him  injustice,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  quite  upon  the  sound  side.  Even  in  his  earliest 
work,  the  "  Scottish  Angler,"  we  find  as  follows  : — 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  offered  upon  this  matter  by  various  writers, 
which  we  deem  absurd  and  unnecessary.  Trout  are  no  doubt  nice 
and  capricious  feeders ;  but  any  pretensions  in  anglers  to  classify  and 
distinguish  their  favourite  flies,  according  to  the  month,  are  totally 
without  reason.  The  colours  of  water  and  sky  are  the  only  indicators 
which  can  lead  us  to  select  the  most  killing  hook,  and  even  these  are 
often  deceptive.  We  have  fished  in  one  stream  of  a  river  when  dark, 
and  in  the  next  when  red  flies  took  the  lead.  There  is  no  trusting  to 
the  fancy  in  certain  places.  On  Tweed,  we  have  seen  it  veer  about, 
like  the  wind,  in  one  moment,  without  a  note  of  preparation.  Most 
rivers,  however,  are  more  steady ;  and  when  the  water  is  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  may  be  relied  on  with  at  most  two  sorts  of  flies  all  the 
vear  round.  For  ourselves,  our  maximum  in  every  Scottish  stream 
IS  reduced  to  only  four  descriptions  of  artificial  flies,  with  one  or  other 
of  wliich  we  engage  to  catch  trout  over  all  the  kingdom.  Knowledge 
and  practice  have  convinced  us  of  the  needlessness  of  storing  up  end- 
less and  perplexing  varieties,  which  some  do,  to  look  knowing  and 
scientific." — P.  25. 

In  his  recent  work,  our  author  speaks  out  still  more  plainly : — 

"  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  sufficiently  exposed  to  view  my 
theory  respecting  the  artificial  fly,  disclaiming  the  common  notion, 
that  it  is  quite  imperative  to  construct  it  after  a  fixed,  natural  model, 
to  adapt  it  to  hours  and  seasons,  or,  except  in  the  matter  of  size,  to 
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extend  the  variety  beyond  a  very  limited  and  clearly-defined  range."-— 

P.  98. 

He  elsewhere  remarks,  how  tantalizing  it  is,  while  angling,  to 
be  approached,  almost  within  a  rod's  length,  by  numbers  of  feed- 
ing trout,  and  yet  find  oneself  unable  to  secure  even  half  a  dozen 
of  the  smallest. 

"  How,  then,"  be  asks,  "  is  this  to  be  obviated  1  Fully  and  suflS- 
ciently  it  cannot ;  but  in  a  certain  measure,  I  have  reason  to  think,  it 
may,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  size  and  species  of  fly 
from  the  one  astir.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  an  artificial  March- 
brown,  let  the  angler  use  a  dark-coloured  hackle  or  hare-lug,  dressed 
upon  No.  4  Kendal  wire." — P.  87. 

When  alluding  to  night-fishing  during  sultry  weather  in  June 
and  July,  he  observes,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  fly  should 
have  "  any  definite  colour,  or  that  it  be  made,  as  many  suppose, 
to  resemble  a  small  moth.  I  have  found  black,  brown,  and  hare- 
lug  flies  equally  as  effective  as  white  and  yellow  ones." — P.  90. 
And  when  referring  to  the  black  and  brown  hackles,  as  forming, 
in  his  opinion,  along  with  the  hare-lug,  the  three  foundational  or 
essential  flies,  he  adds  as  follows  : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  case  of  the  hackle-fly,  the  wing, 
tinsel,  and  dubbing,  whether  of  silk  or  wool,  possess,  on  many  occa- 
sions, an  attractive  influence  over  trout ;  nay,  even  a  combination  of 
these  without  hackle  at  all,  may  constitute  a  taking  lure ;  but  what  is 
proved  by  all  this,  but  that  fish  are  allured,  not  on  account  of  the  close 
resemblance  which  the  artificial  hook  is  designed  to  have  to  particular 
insects,  appropriate  to  particular  months  and  seasons,  but  from  other 
causes  of  a  different  nature.  These  are  size,  motion,  form,  and  colour ; 
the  latter  qualification  being  the  one  upon  which,  by  introducing  cer- 
tain well-tried  standards,  my  classification,  as  regards  the  artificial  fly, 
has  been  conducted." — P.  93. 

Mr.  Stoddart,  therefore,  now  derides,  and  justly,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  those  who,  exulting  in  the  possession  of  five  or  six  dozen 
varieties  of  insect  imitations,  consume  the  primest  portion  of  the 
day  in  testing  their  attractive  powers,  now  unlooping  one  because 
it  is  too  dark,  then  another  because  it  is  too  light,  and  "  attaching 
in  turn  the  latest  urban  conceit,  redoubted  as  a  killer,  the  fail-me« 
never  of  some  sporting  parson  or  half-pay  hero.*" 

"  What,  I  naturally  ask,"  he  continues,  "  are  the  notions  of  such 
anglers  with  respect  to  the  tastes,  or,  it  may  be,  the  optics  of  the 
trout  ?  Do  they  suppose  this  fish,  in  regard  to  its  surface  food,  so 
singularly  capricious  as  to  refuse  all  others  but  the  insect  of  the  day— 
so  whimsical,  as  even  to  resist  the  claims  of  hunger  itself,  unless 
wrought  on  by  the  appearance  of  some  peculiarly  streaked  wa^*fly  T 
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Do  they  fancy  it  discriminative  of  every  shade  or  hue  in  the  wing, 
body,  and  feelers  of  its  prey  1 

"  The  experience  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  has  led  to  the  con- 
viction, on  my  part,  that  a  stock  consisting  of  three,  or  at  most  four, 
diversities  of  trouting  flies,  is  quite  sufficient  to  insure  success  at  all 
seasons  on  any  of  our  lakes  and  streams.  I  am  talking  of  diversities, 
and,  in  doing  so,  allude  to  the  colour,  shape,  and  material  of  the  imi- 
tation employed — not  at  all  to  its  size  ;  that  I  leave  to  be  wholly  re- 
gulated by  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  low  or  flooded  state  of  the  water,  calms  or  winds,  &c. 

"  The  fly-stock  of  the  trout-fisher  may  then,  I  opine,  in  point  of 
colour,  be  restricted,  without  detriment,  to  the  following  varieties  : — 

"  1.  The  red  or  brown  hackle,  with  or  without  wings. 

"  2.  The  black  hackle,  Do.  do  * 

"  3.  The  hare-lug  or  water-mouse  body,  with  wings. 

"  These,  as  noted  down,  are  essentially  the  ground-work  of  a  kill- 
ing fly-stock.  They  are  the  elements  most  requisite  in  the  construc- 
tion of  those  lures,  which  pedant  authors  on  angling  have  chosen  to 
dignify  with  entomological  names,  and  by  the  addition  as  well  as  sub- 
stitution of  other  materials,  increase  and  vary  to  such  a  degree,  that 
all  count  of  what  really  is  a  taking  and  trustworthy  fly  is  overwhelmed 
in  their  teaming  and  bulky  store  page." — ^^P.  77-8.f 

Pass  we  the  chapters  "  on  worm-fishing  for  trout ;"  "  on 
trouting  with  minnow,  and  parr-tail ;"  on  "  angling  with  the  sal- 

*  In  regard  to  the  above  alternative  of  '^  with  or  without  wings,"  we  should 
say  decidedly,  in  almost  all  cases,  uith  wings.  The  so-called  spider-flies,  Pal- 
mers and  other  apterous  species,  do  very  well  while  under  the  influence  of  motion, 
but  when  they  come  to  a  stand  still,  as  they  must  often  do,  especially  when  the  an- 
gler is  fishing  with  a  long  line  in  quiet  waters,  they  assume  a  very  lifelebs  inorganic 
aspect,  as  if  they  were  merely  small  incipient  bottle-brushes,  or  tufts  of  dingy  thistle 
down.  But  a  neat,  compact,  somewhat  slender  pair  of  wings,  look  well  when 
travelling  through  the  water,  and  give,  moreover,  during  momentjxry  pauses,  a  steady 
and  substantial  aspect,  like  that  of  a  fly  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
worth  victimizing.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  a  trout  pursue  a  wingless  tail- 
fly  from  the  side  of  a  stream  into  still  water,  when,  motion  having  ceased,  it  detected 
the  feathery  disarray,  and  passing  onwards,  engulfed  one  of  the  droppers  equally 
in  a  state  of  rest,  but  more  substantially  dressed,  and  winged. 

t  In  the  "  Scottish  Angler,"  Mr.  S.  had  previously  stated,  that  "  foremost  is  the 
fly  commonly  called  the  Professor,  after  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh.  The 
wings  are  formed  of  a  mottled  brown  feather,  taken  from  the  Mallard  or  wild 
drake  ;  the  body  is  of  yellow  floss  silk,  rather  longish,  [the  body,  not  the  silk, 
■which  is  trig  and  tightly  wimpled,]  and  wound  about  close  to  the  head  with  a  fine 
red  or  black  hackle  ;  tails  are  often  used,  but  we  think  them  unnecessai'y.  In- 
stead of  a  yellow  silk  body,  we  sometimes  adopt  one  of  pale  green,  especially  in 
loch  fishing." — P.  25.  In  the  "  Angler's  Companion,"  the  author  gives  rather  less 
prominence  to  the  Professor  than  his  unabated  powers  deserve.  We  used  him 
much  and  most  advantageously  last  season;  and  in  Loch  Craggie,  and  other  northern 
quarters,  found  him  when  of  good  size,  and  dressed  with  the  coils  of  red  hackle 
coining  well  on  to  the  forepart  of  the  chest,  a  more  killing  lure  than  his  darker 
»nd  more  bulky  bodied  companion,  "  Green  Mantle."  Having  a  great  admiration, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  reading  and  reel-using  public,  for  both  the  actual 
and  the  artificial  Professor,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  in  respect  to 
each  the  feeling  referred  to  is  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
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mon  roe ;" — and  let  us  approach  with  respect  bordering  upon 
awe,  chapter  9, — "  The  Salmon." 

We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  what  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  to  them  the  well-known  history  of  this  princely  species. 
Is  it  not  recorded  in  the  books  of  Shaw  and  Young  ?  But  is  it 
not  mis-stated  in  the  book  of  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  ?  Somewhat 
we  opine,  and  shall  erelong  proceed  to  prove.*  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  angling  for  salmon,  as  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Scrope,  the  said  T.  T.  Stoddart,  and  other 
worthies. 

A  rod  which  is  characterized  by  length  and  strength,  of  course 
enables  the  piscator  to  effect  a  far  cast,  and  this  is  of  advantage 
in  deep  and  broad  rivers,  where  wading,  if  not  dangerous  is  at 
least  unadvisablc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  fatigue  of 
wielding  a  heavy  rod  must  be  considered  in  a  long  day's  work, 
as  the  muscular  action  of  the  back  and  arms  is  not  inexhaust- 
ible, and  a  sense  of  pain  and  weariness  does  not  add  either  to 
the  pleasure  or  productiveness  of  sport.     No  doubt 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain  ;" 

but  Avhcn  a  rod  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  gives  a  reasonable 
command  of  a  river,  it  is  well  to  be  satisfied  with  that  extent. 
The  great  use  of  a  long  rod,  is  not  only  to  afford  a  far  cast  with 
a  heavy  line,  but  to  enable  the  angler  to  hold  that  line  well  up 
out  of  the  way  of  projecting  rocks  or  stones,  when  the  fish  makes 
a  long  and  rapid  run  over  a  rough  country,  and  cannot  be  kept  up 
with  in  consequence  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground.  You  also 
weary  him  out  all  the  sooner  by  the  additional  weight  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  firm  holding,  by  "giving  the  butt" 
as  the  backward  position  of  the  rod  is  called,  without  endanger- 
ing the  tackle,  but  with  a  slight  or  single-handed  implement 
(we  have  frequently  killed  jishy^  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
w  eight,  with  a  rather  delicately  constructed  trout-rod,  which  mea- 
sures only  thirteen  feet  four  inches,)  greater  caution  and  a  few 
minutes  more  time  are  needed  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  during 
these  few  minutes  the  slim  portion  of  skin  or  tendon,  by  which 
the  prey  is  held,  if  slightly  hooked,  gives  way,  and  although  the 
line  is  lightened,  the  angler's  heart  becomes  heavy  with  hope  de- 

*  The  exposition  above  referred  to,  of  what  we  conteive  to  be  Mr.  Stoddart's 
erroneous  views  regarding  the  production  of  salmon,  and  the  growtli  of  parr,  is 
already  written,  and  formed  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  present  article,  the  length  of 
which,  however,  it  so  unduly  extended,  as  to  make  the  insertion  of  the  whole  at 
once  inconsistent  with  other  editorial  arrangements.  We  have,  therefore,  reserved 
certain  critical  inquiries  connected  with  the  physiological  and  natural  history  of 
salmon,  until  next  Number. 

f  In  anglers'  phraseology,  the  term  fi^h  is  only  applied  to  grilse  and  salmoDi 
and  never  to  fresn-wi^ter  trout^  however  lar^e  and  resplendent  Siese  nugr  be. 
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ferred.  So  as  delays  are  dangerous,  the  quicker  a  salmon  can 
be  killed  the  better.     At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  Captain 

is  an  excellent  and  successful  angler,  and  he  always  uses 

a  single-handed  rod, — but  then  his  chief  reason  for  so  doing  is 
not  of  a  guiding  nature  to  others,  but  rather  personal  to  himself, 
as  he  served  throughout  the  peninsular  war,  and  came  home  with 
only  one  arm. 

The  length  of  the  line  should  also  be  in  some  measure  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  river,  although  ten  or  twenty  yards,  more 
or  less,  make  little  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  tackle,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  provided  for  a  rwn,  although  fish  don't  go  so  far  as 
foxes.  From  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  probably 
include  the  utmost  that  may  be  required,  as  well  as  the  least  that 
it  is  safe  to  trust  to.  It  should  taper  for  a  few  yards  at  the  extre- 
mity, which  makes  the  casting  portion  somewhat  lighter,  and 
produces  a  more  delicate  gradation  towards  the  gut-line.  But 
it  should  surely  not  be  "  thick  in  the  middle,  and  taper  towards 
each  end,^'  as  Ephemera  hath  it,  as  this  would  cause  additional 
weakness,  in  proportion  as  the  line  was  well  run-out. 

Of  the  colour  of  gut  we  have  already  spoken.  As  to  its 
being  used  single  or  double,  that  must  depend  upon  its  quality. 
First-rate  single  gut  is  sufficient,  with  skill  and  carefulness,  to 
kill  a  salmon  to  its  heart's  content ;  but  we  think  the  gradation 
just  refen^ed  to,  makes  it  rather  advisable  to  have  at  least  the 
upper  portion  double  for  a  few  links  adjoining  the  reel-line.  If 
the  river  is  rough  and  rocky,  and  genuine  salmon-gut  of  prime 
quality  cannot  be  had,  then  the  entire  casting-line  should  be 
double. 

•  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  flies,  the  first  thing  is  to  endeavour 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  fly  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  You  may  then,  by  assiduous  and  observant  prac- 
tice on  your  own  part,  conjoined  with  reasonable  though  not 
too  p^tinacious  inquiry  from  others  who  are  locally  experi- 
enced, obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  kinds.  That  some 
flies  are  better  than  others  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  before-hand,  which  may  prove  the  most  success- 
ful, so  variable  are  the  fancies  of  salmon,  and  apparently  so  r^o- 
lated  by  the  state  of  the  river,  of  the  weather,  or  of  other  tbif^s 
it  may  be  of  an  atmospheric  nature — unappreciable  by  our  less 
delicate  perceptions. 

"  When  a  man  toils  a  long  time  without  success,"  says  Mr.  Scrope, 
"he  is  apt  to  attribute  his  failure  to  the  using  an  improper  fly,  so  he 
changes  his  book  through,  till  at  last,  perhaps,  he  catches  fish.  The 
fly  with  which  he  achieves  this,  is  naturally  a  favourite  ever  after-^ 
wards,  and  probably  without  reason :  the  cause  of  success  might  be 
in  the  change  of  air  and  temperature  of  the  water;  and  the  sam^ 
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thing  would  probably  have  occurred  if  he  had  persevered  with  the 
same  fly  with  which  he  began.  When  the  night  has  been  frosty, 
salmon  will  not  stir  till  the  water  has  received  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  day ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  hidden  causes  of  obstruction,  of 
which  we,  who  are  not  fish,  know  nothing. 

.  "  As  an  instance,  I  once  fished  over  a  short  stream  above  '  The 
Webbs,'  in  Mertoun  Water,  without  having  an  offer.  Being  convinced 
there  were  fish  in  it,  I  went  over  it  a  second  time  with  the  same  fly 
immediately  afterwards,  and  caught  two  salmon  and  two  grilse.  Now, 
if  I  had  changed  my  fly,  as  is  usual,  the  success  would  naturally  have 
been  attributed  to  such  change.  But  observe,  1  do  not  mean  to  as- 
sert that  all  flies  are  equally  successful,  for  there  must  obviously  be  a 
preference,  however  slight ;  but  I  mean  merely  to  say,  that  a  failure 
oftener  occurs  from  atmospheric  variations  than  from  colour  of  the  fly. 
Yet  an  occasional  change  is  always  advisable,  particularly  if  you  have 
had  any  offers ;  since  the  fish,  in  so  rising,  having  perhaps  discovered 
the  deception,  will  not  be  solicitous  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
a  detected  scamp.  After  all,  thegi^eat  thing  is  to  give  the  appearance  and 
motion  of  a  living  animal'^* 

This  is  all  as  true  as  steel.  The  italics  are  our  own,  as  we 
love  the  sentiment,  which  we  had  expressed  almost  in  the  very 
same  words  long  before  we  had  seen  Mr.  Scrope's  work,  and 
when  we  were  as  ignorant  of  his  ideas  as  he  of  ours. 

Another  person's  fly  sometimes  proves  more  successful  than 
the  angler's  own — at  least  we  found  it  so  the  last  day  save  one 
on  which  we  fished  the  famous  river  Shin.  We  had  leflt  Lairg 
at  five  o'clock  of  a  fine  grey  July  morning,  and  the  dog-cart 
took  us  four  miles  down  the  river  in  a  few  minutes,  as  we  wished 
to  angle  the  lower  pools  between  the  waterfall  and  Shin  Bridge. 
It  was  Monday — the  best  day  in  the  week  for  sport  in  that  quar^ 
ter,  as  net  and  cobble  are  at  rest  at  the  river's  mouth  througnout 
the  preceding  day,  and  so  an  extra  number  of  fresh-run  fish  have 
generally  made  their  way  upwards  into  stream  and  pooL  We 
thought  the  day  our  own,  as  we  knew  of  no  one  on  the  water 
(witli  permission)  except  ourselves,  and  so  we  descended  to  the 
river-side,  and  took  our  station  by  a  well-known  rush  of  water. 
Just  as  we  commenced  casting  into  the  neck  of  the  stream,  we 
perceived  that  we  had  been  anticipated,  even  at  that  early  hour, 
for  there  stood  at  the  tail  of  it  a  tall  stranger,  clad  in  tweeds 
from  top  to  toe,  whom  we  had  actually  Seen  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, but  had  taken  for  an  aspiring  crag,  so  like  was  his  pervad- 
ing colour  to  the  rocky  cincture  of  that  roaring  river.     It  was 

*  Days  and  NiglUs  of  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Tweed.  By  William  Scrope,  Esq, 
P.  123.  Neither  the  reader  in  general,  nor  the  angler  in  particular,  whether 
for  amusement  or  information^  can  consult  a  better  work  than  the  beautiful  one 
now  named. 
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by  mere  chance  that  we  had  not  stepped  in  before  rather  than 
behind  him,  which  would  not  have  accorded  with  piscatorial 
politeness.  We  fished  the  stream  more  quickly  and  carelessly 
than  we  should  else  have  done ;  and  as  the  "  great  unknown" 
passed  downwards  we  did  so  too,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  what 
he  might  leave.  We  happened  to  have  our  eye  upon  him  when 
he  commenced  the  next  stretch,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done 
than  he  raised  a  fine  fish  that  came  at  him  like  a  great  wedge 
of  blue  and  silver,  making  itself  distinctly  heard  even  amid  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  for  the  banks  were  now  high,  rocky,  and 
resounding  from  afar.  However,  it  appeared  that  he  had  either 
missed  his  fish,  or  his  fish  had  missed  him,  for  no  direct  commu- 
nication had  been  established  between  them.  The  angler  then 
paused  a  minute — whether  wisely  or  no  we  cannot  take  npon  our- 
selves to  say — but  pause  he  did,  drew  up  his  line,  took  off  his  fly^ 
unfolded  his  capacious  pocket-book,  appended  to  his  line  another 
lure,  and  tried  the  cast  again.  But  this  time  he  essayed  in  vain, 
for  salmo,  taking  the  sulks,  had  sunk  beneath  the  darkening 
waters,  and  the  turbulent  stream  pursued  its  course,  unbroken  but 
by  its  own  uproarious  nature,  and  its  rocky  shores.  The  pisca- 
tor  passed  again  downwards,  and  we  also  descending,  came  upon 
the  spot  which  he  had  left.  With  one  leg  planted  in  the  water, 
and  another  on  a  ledge  of  protruding  rock,  we  were  just  about 
to  try  our  chance,  when  we  espied  beneath  our  upraised  foot,  just 
as  we  w^re  setting  it  for  firmness  sake  on  the  aforesaid  ledge, 
a  beautiful  and  highly  finished  Irish  fly,  really  a  splendid  piece 
of  work,  elaborate  with  the  fantastic  feathering  of  guinea-fowl, 
golden-pheasant,  king-fisher,  blue  and  buff  maccaw,  and  other 
"  birds  of  gayest  plume."  It  had  dropped  unwittingly  from  the 
fingers  of  our  aspiring  predecessor,  and  was,  we  presumed,  the 
very  lure  at  which  the  salmon  had  just  made  so  bright  a  lounge, 
and  which  its  ungrateful  inconsiderate  master  had  suddenly  dis- 
carded and  deposed,  as  if  the  fly  had  been  to  blame.  We  con- 
sidered within  ourselves,  that  if  the  fish  had  risen  once  so  keenly, 
in  like  manner  it  might  rise  again,  and  so  taking  off  our  own 
property,  we  substituted  the  piece  of  "  treasure  trove,"  and  cast 
it  on  the  waters.  Truly  we  found  it  again  ere  many  minutes, 
for  scarcely  had  it  hung  a  few  seconds  pretty  well  within  the 
edge  of  the  off-side  of  the  stream,  than  up  rose  salmo  like  an 
aurora-borealis,  and  away  he  went  down  the  water,  with  a  fly  in 
his  mouth  which  was  certainly  neither  his  nor  ours.  However, 
we  gave  him  line  liberally,  {it  was  our  own,)  and  strode  along 
the  rocks  as  fast  as  we  were  able.  He  went  at  once  down  to  the 
tail  of  his  own  stream,  stopped,  turned,  gave  a  surly  indefinite 
kind  of  plunge,  as  if  he  were  both  fish  and  fowl,  but  instead  of 
returning  upwards  as  we  expected,  he  had  merely  made  a  somer- 
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set  under  water,  and  then  went  away  down  again,  like  a  con- 
gi'eve  rocket,  through  a  narrow  rush  of  water  between  two  rocks, 
and  into  a  dark  and  deep  capacious  pool  below.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  ought  to  have  done,  for  we  knew  this  bit  of  water 
as  well  as  he  did,  or  rather  better,  as  we  had  been  always  near, 
and  often  in  it,  for  a  fortniglit;  whereas  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Sabbath  Alliance,  he  had  come  up  the  day  before.  Time 
and  types  are  wanting  to  tell  all  he  did,  (we  say  nothing  of  our- 
selves,) but  after  working  him  steadily  for  about  sixteen  minutes, 
he  began  to  tvamhle  through  the  water,  and  to  show  rather  that 
his  sioes  were  deep  and  silvery,  than  that  his  back  was  broad  and 
blue.  We  ere  long  led  him  gently  into  quiet  water,  towards 
the  central  side  of  that  capacious  pool,  where  our  predecessor 
was  still  standing  in  his  tweeds  ;  and  at  the  feet  of  that  prede- 
cessor, our  sagacious  friend  and  follower,  "the  miller,"  gaffed 
and  laid  him  down — a  beautiful  fish  which  might  have  been 
the  stranger's  own,  and  with  a  fly  in  his  mouth,  which  assuredly 
had  been  so.  He  kindly  informed  us  of  what  we  were  previously 
well  aware,  that  he  had  raised  that  same  salmon  himself  not 
half  an  hour  before,  and  requested  leave  to  look  at  our  fly. 
When  we  shewed  it,  none  the  worse  for  wear,  he  looked  at  it  re- 
proachfully, and  declared  it  was  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  one 
with  which  he  had  so  nearly  struck  the  fish  himself,  and  which 
was  then  in  his  pocket-book.  The  first  clause  of  the  verse  was 
very  true — it  was  really  as  like  as  possible  ;  the  second  was  per- 
haps open  to  some  cavilling  objection,  but  as  we  are  not  our- 
selves of  an  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  we  said  nothing  more 
upon  the  subject. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  working  the  fly  can  only  be  attained 
by  practical  experience,  often  dearly  bought.  Mr.  Stoddart 
says  well — 

"  never  allow  the  hook  itself  to  plough  or  ruffle  the  surface  of  the 
water.  By  the  trout-fisher,  whose  lures  are  in  point  of  size  compara- 
tively insignificant,  this  may  be  done  occasionally  without  any  bad 
result ;  but  a  salmon-fly  thus  worked  will  generally  occasion  distrust 
or  terror,  and  seldom  prove  inviting.*' 

Salmon-angling  is  a  much  more  slow  and  solemn  occupation 
than  troutin^.  Although  ajish  will  sometimes  take  the  fly  upon 
the  very  surf'ace,  and  almost  the  moment  it  arrives  there,  it  more 
frequently  waits  for  it  under  water,  and  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  course  some  portion  of  the  stream.  Deep  and  slow  fishing  is 
certainly  more  advisable  than  a  superficial  hasty  style,  although 
both  extremes  are  bad.  Although  a  salmon  when  sharp-set  will 
no  doubt  follow  a  fly,  and  50  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  ob- 
tain it,  yet  on  the  whole  he  prefers  its  being  put  honestljr  before 
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him,  which  can  only  be  done  designedly  when  his  own  special 
haunt  is  known.  But  there  is  generally  what  may  be  called  % 
likely  portion  of  the  water,  and  there  the  fly  should  take  its 
patient  and  insidious  courses — sometimes  a  solemn  semi-circular 
sweep — then  a  coy  attempt  to  escape  by  gently  jousting  up- 
wards— while  ever  and  anon  it  should  hang  as  it  enamoured  m 
the  stream,  or  even  be  dropt  suddenly  a  foot  or  two  downwards, 
and  then  recovered  cautiously  again.  These  and  many  more 
manoeuvres  must  be  called  forth  and  regulated  by  the  particular 
nature  of  the  "  pure  element  of  waters"  in  which  the  angler  may 
be  standing  for  the  time — an  onward  or  at  least  continuous 
movement  being  advisable  in  the  comparatively  still  reaches  of  a 
river,  while  the  dallying  or  hovering  action  suits  the  more  rapid 
and  perturbed  streams.  On  the  whole,  the  upward  or  longitu- 
dinal motion,  more  or  less  varied,  seems  more  successful,  if  not 
more  deceptive,  than  the  transverse.  A  river  is  seldom  as  broad 
as  it  is  long ;  and  if  a  salmon  sees  a  nice-looking  artificial  fly  (we 
never  saw  them  rise  at  a  real  one)  it  will  prefer  following  it  up 
the  deeper  channel  of  the  stream  or  current,  to  turning  shore- 
wards  for  it,  with  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  shallow  water,  and 
wasting  its  silver  sheen  upon  the  gravel.  That  the  hovering  or 
hanging  system  is  a  good  one,  we  had  a  couple  of  years  ago  occa^ 
sion  to  exemplify,  as  follows.  The  reader  will  again  excuse  a 
"  personal  narrative,"  though  not  by  Humboldt. 

We  were  angling  on  the  river  Inver  with  two  friends,  and  had 
taken  up  our  own  position  on  the  cruive-dyke  which  crosses 
that  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Loch  Inver.  The 
principal  stream  was  running  impetuously  beneath  our  feet,  as 
we  had  commenced  casting,  for  the  sake  of  firm  and  comfortable 
footing,  from  oft'  the  boards  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cruive 
itself.  We  could  thus  command  not  only  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  both  its  sides.  However,  we  threw  away  for  some  time 
without  raisinjr  a  fish.  Our  two  companions  had  taken  up  their 
station  somevvnat  lower  down,  and  were  casting  from  the  left- 
ward shore.  From  their  position,  and  working,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  although  they  could 
])ut  their  flies  well  into  the  nearer  side  of  the  current  of  strong 
water,  they  could  not  Jiang  them  there,  because  before  that  pro- 
cess can  be  effected,  the  line  must  fall  away  downwards  till  it  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  rod,  at  least  if  the  angler  is  cast- 
ing across  the  water.  The  centre  of  that  lower  portion  of  the 
stream  looked  very  inviting,  but  as  it  was  beyond  our  own 
reach  by  ordinary  casting,  and  besides,  by  courtesy,  belonged 
for  the  time  being  rather  to  our  friends  than  ourselves,  w^e  in- 
dulged in  no  covetous  designs  regarding  it.  ,But  after  nearly  an 
hour  of  unsuccessful  labour  on  the  part  of  the  triumvirate,  our 
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companions  laid  down  their  rods  upon  tho  sloping  lieatliery 
bank  behind,  and  themselves  on  a  more  smooth  and  open  spot  of 
turfy  verdure,  and  soon  was  the  surrounding  air  made  odorous 
by  the  softly  spreading  vapour  of  cigars.  We  thought  there  was 
now  no  harm  in  trying  the  central  portion  of  the  tail  of  the 
stream,  per  fas  aut  nefas.  And  this  we  did  without  moving  from 
our  position  on  the  cruive,  but  not  by  casting,  which  the  dis- 
tance made  impossible.  We  simply  let  out  with  the  hand  the 
requisite  length  of  reel-line,  which  the  swift  courshig  water 
carried  speedily  away  downwards,  with  our  fly  at  the  far  end, 
and  in  this  way  we  soon  reached  the  desired  portion  of  the  stream. 
We  had  scarcely  hung  our  fly  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  waving 
motion  in  the  precise  piece  of  water  which  liad  so  often  been 
traversed  by  cross  angling  so  immediately  before,  than  we  raised 
and  hooked  a  fine  fresh-run  fish.  Our  only  fear  now  was  of  liis 
taking  himself  down  the  water,  as  our  line  was  already  far  spent, 
and  we  could  not  veiy  rapidly  have  made  our  way  along  the 
large  stones  of  the  cruive-dyke,  and  up  a  steep  rough  knoll  on 
the  river-side,  between  the  end  of  that  dyke  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  stream  where  the  fish  had  been  hooked,  and  was  now 
gambolling.  But  he  behaved  most  considerately,  went  splashing 
downwards  at  first  for  a  few  yards,  {we  had  very  few  to  spare, 
but  of  this  tlie  salmon  was  probably  not  aware,)  and  then  came 
towards  us  just  fast  enough  to  admit  of  our  reeling  in  a  bounti^ 
ful  supply  of  line,  and  then,  after  cutting  his  capers  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  within  reasonable  distance,  he  ran  his  snout  close 
in  shore,  where  he  grubbed  about  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
being  speedily  gaffed  by  one  of  our  companions. — P.S.  No 
sooner  was  our  fly  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  and  set  at  liberty, 
than  we  again  pursued  a  similar  course,  and  immediately  raised, 
hooked,  and  killed  another  fish,  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
We  never  moved  from  our  position  a  single  inch  the  w^hole  time. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  salmon  had  seen  and 
resisted  two  excellent  and  very  taking  flies,  brought  skilfully 
over  them,  but  cross-ways,  and  somewhat  too  rapidly,  many 
times  immediately  before  we  hooked  them.  So  much  for  hover^ 
ing* 

We  suppose  we  must  now  wind  up,  as  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  are  sufficiently  exhausted,  and  we  ourselves  have  other 
fish  to  fry.  But  as  we  have  hitherto  been  giving  only  our  own 
notions,  let  us  finish  off*  with  a  few  passages  from  others  of  greater 
wisdom,  and  more  enlarged  experience.  The  following  are  Mr. 
Stoddart's  recommendations  how  to  act  on  raising  a  fish: — 

'    *  The  compositor  has  three  tunes  made  this  word  Uatering,  but  we  have  got  it 
right  at  last. 
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"  When  fly-fishing  for  salmon,  the  angler  requires  to  have  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  where  his  hook  is,  and  how  it  traverses  the  stream  or 
pool ;  but  this  is  all.  To  watch  it  minutely  is  not  necessary.  By 
doing  so,  the  eye  is  frequently  brought  into  inopportune  contact  with 
the  fish  itself  when  rising.  It  detects  its  pursuer  before  the  salmon 
has  seized  the  fly ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  rods-man,  in 
the  surprise  or  flutter  of  the  moment,  is  very  apt  either  to  draw  away 
his  hook  by  a  sudden  or  violent  jerk,  or  else  to  check  its  progress  for 
the  moment,  and  allow  opportunity  for  the  fish  to  decern  the  decep- 
tion. In  trout-fishing  with  the  fly,  we  can  scarcely,  in  the  event  of  a 
break  on  the  surface,  strike  too  rapidly.  It  is  different  in  salmon-fish- 
ing. Here  one  should  not  alter  the  motion  of  the  hook,  until  he  is 
actually  made  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  fish,  by  feeling  his  weight 
upon  the  line ;  nor  even  then  is  there  any  act  of  exertion  required  on 
the  part  of  the  angler,  further  than  the  simple  raising  of  his  rod,  in 
order  to  fix  the  hook.  When  force  is  applied,  or  any  motion  approach- 
ing to  a  jerk  made  use  of,  the  chances  are,  that  either  the  line  itself, 
or  the  jaw  of  the  fish  gives  way ;  whereas,  a  line  of  mere  ordinary 
strength,  and  the  tenderer  parts  of  the  mouth,  will  always  sufficiently 
resist  the  slight  impulse  which  is  required  in  order  to  hook  salmon. 
But  I  need  not  say  more  on  this  matter,  for  it  will  become  natural 
to  one  practising  on  a  salmon-river,  and  travelling  the  fly  properly,  to 
strike,  as  it  were  with  effect,  and  also  to  make  the  most  of  such  rises 
or  attempts  on  the  part  of  fish  to  seize  the  hook,  as  indicate  some- 
thing faulty  in  its  humour  or  vision." — P.  264. 

In  regard  to  the  practic.e  of  changing  the  fly,  when  a  salmon 
has  risen  and  missed  his  aim,  our  author  thinks  as  follows : — 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  commonly  content  to  find  out  a  killing 
fly  in  the  one  which  induces  a  fish  to  rise ;  and  the  reason  I  have  for 
substituting  another,  should  a  salmon  merely  break  the  surface  with- 
out taking  hold,  is  not  that  I  expect  the  substitute  to  prove  a  whit 
more  enticing,  but  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  distrust 
and  alarm,  possibly  consequent  upon  a  repeated  transit  of  the  iden- 
tical lure.  This  distrust,  however,  be  it  noted,  is  only  a  possible 
event,  as  regards  the  fly-hook  in  question  ;  and  the  substitution  of  an- 
other, so  far  from  acting  as  a  counter  charm,  may,  on  the  contrary, 
operate  strongly  to  my  prejudice,  occasioning  or  confirming  the  very 
alarm  I  am  endeavouring  to  suppress. 

"  The  expediency,  therefore,  of  changing  the  fly  immediately  over 
a  grilse  or  salmon,  on  the  failure  of  its  attempt  to  take  hold,  is  very 
questionable ;  nor  although  occasionally  acting  on  it,  am  I  a  slave 
to  the  practice.  K  led  to  believe  that  the  fish  has  missed  his  aim,  less 
from  shyness  than  over-keenness,  or,  it  may  be,  owing  to  the  incon- 
venience of  place  or  position,  the  rapid  nature  of  the  current,  impro-. 
per  management  of  the  line,  or  other  cause,  most  assuredly  I  would 
not  change  the  fly  over  him,  until  convinced  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  rise  a  second  time ;  even  then  I  should  be  chary  of  trusting  a 
ftew  hook  without  allowing  him  an  interval  of  rest,  not  shorter  than  ft. 
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quarter  of  an  hour.  In  passing,  however,  the  first  fly  over  him  a 
second  time^  I  would  use  little  or  no  delay.  The  humour  he  is  in 
for  rising  at  it  has  already  been  tested,  and  there  is  some  possibility 
of  its  subsiding,  should  the  opportunity  be  given.  Was  I  convinced, 
however,  that  the  fish  started,  came  towards  the  hook  in  a  dubious  dis- 
trustful mood,  I  would  then  most  assuredly  allow  him  a  reasonable 
respite  of  some  minutes,  and  at  the  same  time  substitute  another  fiy 
of  smaller  dimensions, — I  do  not  say  less  gaudy  in  appearance,  bat 
rather  the  contrary  ;  for  it  is  well-known,  in  respect  to  Scottish  rivers, 
that  the  Irish  ^y^  with  all  its  glitter,  is  most  killing  under  a  clear 
sky,  and  on  low  limpid  water ;  while  the  Scottish  one,  sober  in  hue, 
develops  its  attractive  powers  in  dull  windy  weather,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  when  the  streams  are  of  a  deep  porter  colour,  the  delight  of 
the  trout-fisher's  eye.  This  refused,  I  would  experiment  according  to 
the  state  of  the  river,  with  a  larger  one,  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort, 
recur  to  the  hook  first  employed." — P.  26G. 

We  dare  not  now  venture  on  any  comparison  between  the  pe- 
culiar pleasures  afibrded  by  our  great  southern  river  the  Tweed, 
and  such  as  are  yielded  by  our  more  northern  waters.  No 
stream  in  Britain  equals  the  Tweed  for  the  qiuxniity  of  killing 
sport  that  may  be  obtained  in  it,  especially  if  under  the  auspices  or 
the  powers  tliat  be.  We  are  ourselves  practically  norse-men,  the 
"  northern  powers"  having  hitherto  accorded  every  kindness  both 
to  ourselves  and  friends.  And  is  not  the  quality  or  nature  of 
that  northern  sport  the  more  intellectual  and  exciting  of  the  two? 
We  think  it  is,  and  so  does  our  ingenious  "  Scottish  Angler," 
even  although  his  household  hearth,  and  all  his  home  aflTections, 
are  now  concentred  by  tlie  banks  of  the  great  border  river. 

.  "  When  I  speak,  however,  of  salmon-fishing,"  says  Mr.  Stoddart, 
"  I  renounce  all  allusion  to  it  as  practised  under  that  name  by  the 
aristocratic  frequenters  of  certain  portions  of  the  Tweed.  To  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  this  river,  the  feats  recorded  and  vaunted  of 
from  time  to  time  by  these  noble  piscatores,  may  appear,  as  displays 
of  skill  and  craft,  highly  creditable  to  the  parties  engaged.  To  the 
spectators  of  them,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  next  thing  to  farcical, 
quite  undeserving  the  name  and  character  of  feats  of  sport,  and  in 
reality  are  no  more  the  achievements  of  those  professing  to  execute 
them,  than  Punch  and  Judy  is  the  veritable  unassisted  performance 
of  a  set  of  wooden  puppets." — P.  246. 

"  But  I  come  to  the  description  of  the  sport  itself,  so  termed,  although 
in  my  opinion  but  partially  entitled  to  that  designation,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  the  possession  of  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
angler,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  salmon  forming  the  majority 
of  those  killed,  and  which,  in  the  spring  season,  consist,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  of  kelts  and  baggits.  These,  although  they 
sometimes  run  long  and  sullenly,  are  very  far  from  having  the  acti- 
vity of  clean -run  salmon  ;  moreover,  they  are  totally  unfit,  after  being 
captured,  for  human  use,  retaining  neither  the  internal  curdiness  nor 
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rich  taste  of  properly  conditioned  fish.  As  exercising,  moreover,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  sportsman,  they  are  quite  at  fault,  possessing  a  vora- 
city that,  on  occasions  of  great  success,  induces  disgust  and  satiety 
rather  than  satisfaction  or  triumph. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  capture  in  spring  a  single  newly- 
run  salmon  than  a  whole  boat-load  of  kelts.  Yet  these,  and  no  others, 
are  the  fish  frequently  vaunted  of  as  afibrding,  under  the  name  of 
salmon,  amusement  to  some  brainless  boaster,  some  adept  by  purchase, 
not  by  skill,  in  the  noble  art  of  angling.  For,  let  me  ask,  what  all 
the  science  displayed  by  this  sort  of  salmon-slayer  consists  of?  Is  he 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  rod  and  tackle,  taught  by  experience  what 
fly  to  select — when,  where,  or  how  to  fish  ?  Is  this  amount  of  know- 
ledge at  all  necessary  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  performer  has  no 
will  or  say  in  the  matter.  In  every  act,  in  the  choice  of  his  fly  and 
casting-line,  in  the  position  and  management  of  the  boat,  he  is  under 
the  control  of  the  tacksman.  By  him  he  is  directed  where  to  heave 
his  hook,  and,  if  a  novice,  how.  Nothing  is  left  for  his  own  fancy  or 
discretion.  He  has  forfeited  all  freedom  of  action.  Nay  more,  he  is 
fettered  with  the  presence  of  his  griping  taskmaster.  Enough  it  is 
that  he  pays,  and  that  handsomely,  for  the  sport  so  termed,  of  hauling 
within  reach  of  the  gaif-hook  a  miserable  kelt  or  two,  which,  when 
secured,  he  sees  no  more  of,  and  is  unable,  unless  by  purchase,  to 
exhibit  as  a  trophy  to  his  friends." — P.  248. 

"  That  salmon-fishing,  as  practised  from  the  boat  on  Tweed,  is  upon 
the  whole  a  very  agreeable  recreation,  afibrding  exercise  and  some 
measure  of  joyous  excitement  to  the  person  engaged  in  it,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny ;  but  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  nearly  so  pleasurable  or 
satisfactory  a  sport  as  when  pursued  on  foot.  Give  me  a  stream 
which  I  can  readily  command,  either  from  the  bank,  or  by  means  of 
wading — a  dark,  hill-fed  water,  like  the  Lochie  or  the  Findhorn,  full 
of  breaks,  runs,  pools,  and  gorges — give  me  the  waving  birch-wood, 
the  cliff"  and  ivyed  scaur,  tenanted  by  keen-eyed  kestril  or  wary  falcon 
— more  than  this,  give  me  solitude,  or  the  companionship — not  less 
relishable— ofsome  ardent  and  kindred  spirit,  thesharer  of  my  thoughts 
and  felicity — give  me,  in  such  a  place,  and  along  with  such  an  on- 
looker, the  real  sport  of  salmon-fishing — the  rush  of  some  veteran 
water  monarch,  or  the  gambol  and  caracol  of  a  plump  new-run  grilse, 
and  talk  no  more  of  that  monotonous  and  spiritless  semblance  of  the 
pastime,  which  is  followed  by  the  affluent,  among  the  dubs  and  dams 
of  our  border  river." — P.  250. 

And  now,  what  says  that  accomplished  painter  and  piscator, 
Mr.  Scrope,  whose  very  mind  and  body  both,  have  been  steeped 
for  twenty  years  in  Tweed's  fair  streams,  and  who  has  immor- 
talized himself  by  those  immortal  waters  ?  We  shall  not  put 
him  to  the  question,  nor  the  question  to  him,  although  we  dare 
to  say  that  "  his  heart's  in  the  Highlands," — ^^at  any  rate,  he 
confessedly  prefers  all  running  streams,  wherever  placed,  to  the 
injurious  and  rebounding  sea. 
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"  No ;  the  wild  main  I  trust  not.  Rather  let  me  wander  beside 
the  banks  of  the  tranquil  streams  of  the  warm  Souths  '  in  the  yellow 
meads  of  Asphodel/  when  the  young  spring  comes  forth,  and  all 
nature  is  glad ;  or  if  a  wilder  mood  comes  over  me,  let  me  clamber 
^mong  the  steeps  of  the  North,  beneath  the  shaggy  mountains,  where 
the  river  comes  foaming  and  raging  everlastingly,  wedging  its  way 
through  the  secret  glen,  whilst  the  eagle,  but  (Hmly  seen,  cleaves  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dun  deer  gaze  from  the  mosses  above. 
There,  amongst  gigantic  rocks,  and  the  din  of  mountain  torrents,  let 
me  do  battle  with  the  lusty  salmon,  till  I  drag  him  into  day,  rejoicing 
in  his  bulk,  voluminous  and  vast."* 

As  usual,  Mr.  Scrope  is  right.  Both  are  best,  and  we  ought 
to  accept  of  either  with  grateful  hearts. 

"  Farewell ! — a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been, 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger." 

We  request  Mr.  Scrope  to  give  us  the  benediction. 

"  Farewell,  then,  dear  brothers  of  the  angle ;  and  when  you  go  forth 
to  take  your  pleasure,  either  in  the  mountain  stream  that  struggles 
and  roars  through  the  narrow  pass,  or  in  the  majestic  salmon-river 
that  sweeps  in  lucid  mazes  through  the  vale,  may  your  sport  be  ample, 
and  your  hearts  light !  But  should  the  fish  prove  moresa  gacious  than 
yourselves — a  circumstance,  excuse  me,  that  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible ;  should  they,  alas !— but  fate  avert  it, — reject  your  hooked 
gifts,  the  course  of  the  river  will  always  lead  you  to  pleasant  places. 
In  these  we  leave  you  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  works  of 
the  Creation,  whether  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  go  forth  when  the 
spring  sheds  its  flowery  fragrance,  or  in  the  more  advanced  season, 
when  the  sere  leaf  is  shed  incessantly,  and  wafted  on  the  surface  ol 
the  swollen  river."  | 


*  Days  and  lights,  &c.,  p.  87.  f  J^^<^'y  P«  254. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Tlie  Worshh  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Sfc.  Hy  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  Eector 
of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1846. 

2.  Popery ;  its  Character  and  Crimes,  By  W.  Elee  Tayler, 
London,  1847. 

3.  Devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin ;  or  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of 
Mary.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Father  de  Gallifet, 
S.  J.,  and  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians.  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

4.  The  Rosary  oftlie  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  A  Selection  of  Poetry y 
^'c.     By  a  Member  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Living  Rosary. 

5.  The  Glories  of  Mary ,  ^c,  with  Copious  Notes  from  the  Works  of 
St.  Francis  Liguori,  Translated  into  English,  and  carefully 
revised,  by  a  Catholic  Priest.     Fifth  Edition.    Dublin,  1845. 

6.  A  Short  Treatise  on  tlie  Antiquity,  Institution^  Excellency ^  In- 
dulgencesy  Privileges^  Sfc^  of  the  most  Famous  and  Ancient 
Confraternity  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount  Carmely  commonly 
called  the  Scapular.     Dublin,  1845. 

7.  Devout  Prayers  in  Honour  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary.  "  The 
heavens  have  announced  the  Name  of  Mary,  and  all  the 
people  have  seen  the  glory  thereof."     London. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  attended  a  meeting  in  London 
during  last  May,  when  M.  Boucher,  the  editor  of  a  Paris  journal 
called  the  Voix  Nouvelky  read  the  following  Prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  declared  that  it  was  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
Jesuits  in  France  : — 

"TO  MARY. 

"  Our  Mother  who  art  in  Heaven,  let  your  Name  be  blessed  for 
ever ;  let  your  love  come  to  all  hearts ;  let  your  desires  be  accompHshed 
on  earth  as  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  grace  and  mercy;  give  us  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  as  our  hope  is  from  your  goodness  without  end ; 
and  leave  us  no  more  to  fall  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
— ^Amen." 

This  prayer  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  audience.  It 
was  read  again  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  7th 
of  June.  There  its  authenticity  was  denied  by  a  Mr.  Matthias 
Dunn,  who  wrote  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Alcan  &  Co.,  Paris, 
from  whose  establishment  the  tract  purported  to  be  issued,  and 
obtained  from  them  the  following  statement ;— 
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"  For  our  part,  Rev.  Sir,  we  affirm,  on  our  honour,  that  neither 
among  the  old  or  the  new  stock  of  the  firm  have  we  met  with  any 
single  prayer  similar  to  the  one  we  received  in  yours  of  the  12th  inst. ; 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  set  down  the  publication,  as  well  as  the  forgeiy 
of  our  honourable  signature,  to  the  account  of  the  Protestants — it  not 
being  the  first  time  that  our  separated  brethren  have  had  recourse  to 
such  discreditable  artifices  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on  us. 

"  In  conclusion,  then,  we  intentionally  repeat  our  assertion,  we 
are  not  the  authors  of  this  prayer,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  Protestants  are  the  sole  authors  of  it." 

Sir  Culling  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Boucher  and  other 
parties,  and  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  identi- 
cal copy  read  in  Exeter  Hall  had  been  purchased  at  the  wai'e- 
house  of  the  firm  who  charged  the  Protestants  with  the  author- 
ship, and  with  forging  their  "  honourable  signature."  Very 
mcd  apropos  J  however,  for  those  gentlemen,  came  out  the  awkward 
fact  announced  in  the  subjoined  letter : — 

"  July  31,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Voix  Nouvelk  of  July  28th  contains  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  judicial  journals  of  Paris : — '  An  action  has  been 
brought  against  M.  Alcan,  Publisher  of  Engi'avings,  and  M.  Rene, 
Printer ! — the  former  for  not  making  the  legal  declai'ation  of  an  En- 
graving representing  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  latter  for 
tlie  same  offence,  and  for  not  depositing  the  letterpress  accompanying 
the  Engraving  ! !  The  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  (6th  Chambre) 
has  delivered  to-day  (July  3,  1847,)  its  judgment  in  the  affair.  It 
HAS  CONDEMNED  M.  Alcan  TO  A  MoNTH  OF  IMPRISONMENT  and  a  Fine 
of  a  Hundred  Francs ;  and  ]\L  Rene  to  a  Fine  of  Five  Thousand 
Francs  ;  One  Thousand  for  Non-Declaration,  One  Thousand  for  not 
making  the  Deposit,  and  Three  2'housand  for  omitting  the  Name  of  Hie 
Printer ;  and  has  sentenced  both  to  pay  costs  in  equal  shares.' 

"  These  are  the  parties  (at  least  one  of  them)  who  wished  the 
people  of  Newcastle  to  believe  them  about  the  name  of  the  Printer  on 
the  celebrated  Prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

"  The  providence  of  God  has  wonderfully  interfered  and  convicted 
M.  Alcan  of  being  in  the  habit  of  publishing  works,  and  fraudulently 
evading  the  responsibility  of  publication. 

"  I  beg  you  to  insert  this  Letter  in  the  Newcastle  Papers,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  proof  which  I  have  already  afforded,  that  Messrs. 
Alcanas  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Prayer,  bearing  the  name  of 
their  predecessor,  Victor  Janet,  is  not  to  be  credited. — I  am,  &c. 

"  RoBT.  Walters,  Esq.  «  C.  E.  EARDLEY." 

Passing  along  Fleet  Street,  London,  soon  after  reading  this 
coiTespondence,  I  noticed  a  crowd  of  people  standing  at  a  book- 
seller's shop,  (Richardson's,  No.  172,)  reading  a  placard  hung 
up  at  the  windows,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : —    • 
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"  >5^  To  THE  GREATER  GLORY  OF  AlMIGHTY  GoD. 

"  May  it  please  Uie  kind  and  well-minded  Protestant  to  read  and  consider 

"  I. — ^The  Catholic  Church  does  retain  the  second  commandment 
as  well  as  the  nine  others,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  Catholic  Bible, 
Exodus,  XX.  3,  4,  5,  and  in  the  Catholic  Testament,  Matth.  iv.  10, 
also  in  the  Catholic  Catechism,  or,  '  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' chap,  iv.,  which  all  Catholic  children  are  made  to  learn  by 
heart.  Moreover,  the  Catholic  examines  his  conscience  on  this  matter 
when  preparing  for  confession,  as  is  clear  from  the  *  Examination  of 
conscience  on  the  ten  commandments,*  to  be  found  in  the  '  Garden  of 
the  Soul,'  a  prayer-book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Catholics. 

"  II. — ^The  Catholic  Church  deprives  no  person  whatsoever  of  the 
benefit  of  the  holy  Scripture ;  but  wishes  all  men  to  read  it  as  the 
word  of  God.  Catholic  Bibles  and  Catholic  Testaments  may  be  had  in 
all  languages,  from  all  Booksellers,  and  in  every  country  under  the 
sun. 

"  III. — Catholics  do  not  adore  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary^  nor  the 
Angels,  nor  the  Saints,  nor  any  being  whatsoever,  except  God  Al- 
mighty. All  charges  against  the  Catholic  Church  on  that  head  are 
grounded  on  misconception  of  her  doctrine.  See  the  Catechism, 
chap,  iv.,  as  above." 

Kichardson  and  Son  are  the  most  extensive  Roman  Catholic 
publishers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  principal  establish- 
ment is  at  Derby ;  they  have  anotlier  warehouse  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  and  a  third  in  Capel  Street,  Dublin.  It  so  happened 
that  the  writer  was  proceeding  to  Dublin  when  he  noticed  the 
above  placard,  which  announced  that  Catholics  do  not  adore  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  there  he  visited  Richardson's  shop,  and  pur- 
chased all  the  CathoUc  publications  named  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.  Much  more  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  ob- 
tained— and  all  at  low  prices.  It  was  painful  to  see  respectable 
ladies,  with  intelligent  countenances,  eagerly  seeking  such  pro- 
ductions, and  other  articles  of  superstition  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  worship  should  be  so  openly  and 
zealously  inculcated  and  recommended  among  Catholics,  and  at 
the  same  time  veliemently  denied  among  Protestants.  Are 
those  who  so  passionately  woi?ship  the  "  Holy  Name  of  Mary," 
ashamed  to  confess  that  name  before  heretics  ? — or  are  they  con- 
scious that  the  worship  is  unwarranted  and  indefensible  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  about  to  assume  a  new 
attitude  in  this  country.  Through  Maynooth  it  has  been  so 
connected  with  the  State  as  to  make  the  whole  nation  responsible 
for  its  teaching.  Its  missionaries  are  prodigiously  multiplied  in 
tlie  British  colonies,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In  England^ 
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The  Tahlei  assures  us,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  about  to  be  ftJly 
cstablislied,  while  the  Courts  of  St.  James's  and  the  Vatican  are 
about  to  intercliange  envoys,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Reformation,  to  maintain  relations  of  amity.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
such  relations  we  do  not  here  pronounce  any  opinion.  But,  if 
they  should  directly,  or  indirectly,  involve  further  sanction  and 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  the  Government  of 
this  countiy,  it  behoves  the  people — to  whom  the  Government 
is  responsible,  and  who  are  themselves  responsible  to  Him  who 
w-ill  not  give  Ilis  glory  to  another — to  know  what  the  system 
really  is  to  whose  maintenance  and  propagation  they  are  com* 
mitted  by  their  rulere. 

It  is  in  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit  that  we  approach  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  purpose  to  serve  by  exaggeration  or  distor- 
tion. We  wish  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  speak  it  in  acrimony.  We  will  state  simple  facts  on 
indubitable  authority — and  in  such  a  spirit,  we  trust,  as  will 
commend  them  to  the  candid  attention  of  Eoman  Catholics  as 
w^ell  as  Protestants.  It  concerns  iliemj  and  we  pray  that  they 
may  lay  it  seriously  to  heart. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task  we  have  an  excellent  example 
set  us  by  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  our  list.  His  feeling 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  considered  by  some  far 
too  inchilgent.  But  though  he  does  not  speak  harshly,  and  is 
evidently  reluctant  to  pronounce  the  painful  conclusion  to  which 
his  investigations  irresistibly  conduct  him,  vet  he  deals  honestly 
with  his  subject,  and  fully  establishes,  and  ably  vindicates  the" 
great  principles  of  Protestantism.  If  Mr.  Tayler,  the  clever 
author  of  "  Popery,  its  Character  and  Crimes,''  read  Mr. 
Tyler's  work,  he  would  see  that  an  argument  loses  nothing  of 
its  force  or  effect,  by  its  freedom  from  offensive  and  opprobrious 
epithets,  printed  in  vehement  capitals.  His  book,  nowever, 
abounds  in  information  and  illustrations,  which  may  arrest  the 
Romeward  tendencies  of  Protestants,  and  be  available  in  contro- 
versy, though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Protestants  are  not  generally 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Virgin  Mary  engrosses  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Jesuit 
Father  Gallifet  will  give  them  some  idea  of  it : — 

"To  whom  do  men  recur  for  relief  more  confidently  in  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  wants  than  to  Mary?  To  whom  do  sinners 
fly  to  obtain  pardon  of  their  crimes  sooner  than  to  Mary,  who  is  their 
refuge  |  *  *  *  Confidence  in  this  powerful  Mediatrix  is  so  en- 
graven in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  that  even  in  unforeseen  accidents, 
under  which  by  an  involuntary  impulse  one  recurs  to  Grod,  Mary  is 
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not  forgotten.  *  *  ♦  If  one  open  the  rituals  and  pontificals  which 
serve  for  the  most  sacred  functions,  namely,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  &c.,  the  Name  of  Mary,  the  Intercession,  the  Invocation 
of  Mary,  is  found  throughout  them.  The  Eternal  Father  wills  that 
nothing  be  demanded  of  Him  but  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  and 
it  would  seem  the  Son  wills  that  all  our  prayers  should  be  presented 
to  Him  through  the  hands  of  his  Mother.  In  this  spirit  the  Church 
begins  and  ends  each  canonical  hour  by  invoking  her.  ♦  *  * 
Children  can  no  sooner  speak  than  they  are  taught  to  pronounce  the 
sacred  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  first  forms  of  prayer  they  are 
taught  are  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria ;  the  first  instruction  they 
receive  after  having  learned  to  know,  adore,  love,  and  hope  in  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  is  to  honour  the  Blessed  Mother,  and  to 
invoke  her  in  all  times  and  necessities.  Those  prayer-books  which 
are  continually  in  use  among  the  faithful  are  full  of  hymns,  litanies, 
offices,  &c.,  in  honour  of  Mary." 

"  Here,  again/'  he  adds,  "  I  may  cite  the  example  of  the  Holy 
Church — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  ardent,  sweet,  and  tender  than  the  prayers 
she  addresses  to  Mary,  and  the  practices  she  consecrates  to  her  hon- 
our. If  you  look  upon  this  Church  diffused  throughout  the  universe, 
you  will  remark  her  love  and  devotion  for  the  Blessed  Mother.  After 
the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  what  feasts  are  celebrated  with  more  fervour 
than  those  of  Mary  ?  What  churches  are  more  frequented,  what 
confraternities  more  numerous,  what  images  more  common,  even  in 
private  houses,  than  those  of  this  glorious  Virgin  ?  Her  statue  may 
be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  cities,  over  the  doors  of  public  buildings, 
on  roads,  &c. ;  in  all  places  it  appears  before  the  people  as  the  most 
tender  object,  after  Jesus,  of  their  confidence  and  love.  Whose  praises 
are  more  willingly  listened  to,  after  those  of  our  Lord,  than  the  praises 
of  His  Blessed  Mother  ?  Whose  name,  after  His,  is  oftenest  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  His  servants  ?  These  two  sacred  appella- 
tions, Jesus^  Mary^  are  never  separated  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful, 
in  life  or  death,  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  They  are  like  a  precious 
balm  which  assuages  our  evils,  a  remedy  for  our  maladies,  an  arm  of 
defence  against  our  enemies." — Devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin^  pp.  53-56. 

This  IS  a  true  picture ;  but  it  is  only  an  outline,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  fill  up — or  rather  we  shall  let  the  Church  herself  fill 
it  up.  No  Roman  Catholic  can  say  that  she  lays  on  the  colours 
too  deeply,  or  charge  her  wdth  exaggeration.  We  shall  first 
avail  ourselves  of  the  prescribed  services  and  authorized  formu- 
laries in  her  Missals  and  Breviaries.  The  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  published  at  Nor- 
wich, with  the  Pope's  approbation,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth, 
in  the  year  1830,  in  four  volumes,  containing  the  services  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  year,  Yem.,  Aest.,  Aut.,  Hiem. 
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In  the  post-communion  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption^  this 
prayer  is  offered — 

"  We,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  hoard,  implore  thy  clemency,  O 
Lord  our  God,  that  we  wIk)  celebrate  the  Assumption  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  may  by  her  mtercession  be  freed  from  all  impending  evils." 

The  same  petition  is  preferred  in  various  forms.  These  are 
prayers  to  God  to  grant  blessings  for  Mary's  sake.  But  they  do 
not  involve  direct  worship.  The  Church,  however,  supplicates 
her  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us.  Mirror  of  Justice,  Cause  of 
our  Joy,  Mystical  Kose,  Tower  of  David,  Tower  of  Ivory,  House  of 
Gold,  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Gate  of  Heaven,  Refuge  of  Sinners, 
Queen  of  Angels,  Queen  of  all  Saints,  &c.,  pray  for  us." —  Vern,  239. 

"  The  Glories  of  Mary,"  by  Liguori,  is  a  commentary  upon 
the  prayer  called  the  "  Salce  Regina^^  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hail !  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  our  Life,  Sweetness,  and 
Hope,  hail !  To  thee  we  sigh,  groaning  and  weeping  in  this  valley 
of  tears.  Come  then,  our  advocate,  turn  those  compassionate  eyes  of 
thine  on  us ;  show  to  us  Jesus,  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  O 
merciful,  O  pious,  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary !  Pray  for  us,  O  Holy 
]Mothcr  of  God,  that  we  may  be  rendered  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ."— ^65^.  151. 

We  have  next  to  consider  prayers  to  Mary  which  make  no 
allusion  to  her  intercession,  but  implore  blessings  as  if  completely 
at  her  own  disposal,  and  exactly  in  the  same  terms  as  if  they 
were  sought  from  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  thus  the  w^hole 
Koman  Church  throughout  the  world  addresses  Mary : — "  Do 
tliou  for  the  accused  loose  their  bonds ;  for  the  blind  bear  forth 
a  light ;  drive  away  our  evils ;  demand  for  us  all  good  things. 
Show  that  thou  art  a  Mother  ! " 

In  the  Roman  Breviary,  we  find  a  rubric  directing  that  the 
Gloria  should  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  psalm  except  when 
otherwise  noted.  Instead  of  this  ascription  of  praise  to  the 
Trinity,  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  certain  occasions — as  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  for  example — substitutes  an  anthem  to  the 
Virgin,  by  which  "she  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  fix  the 
thoughts  of  the  worshipper  on  Mary,  and  to  apply  the  spirit  of 
the  psalm  to  her ; — a  practice,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "  which  sanctions 
the  excesses  into  which  Bonaventura  and  others  have  run,  in 
their  departure  from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  primitive  wor- 
ship." At  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  psalm,  we  find  two  an- 
thems annexed  thus  : — "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  world."  Ant. — "  The  Holy  Mother  of  God  is 
exalted  above  the  choir  of  angels  to  the  heavenly  realms.     Tb^^ 
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Stes  of  Paradise  are  opened  to  us  by  thee,  O  Virgin,  who  gloriest 
Is  day  triumphantly  with  the  angels."  To  the  last  verse  of 
95th  psalm  (Heb.  and  English,  96th,)  an  anthem  is  immediately 
appended. — "  He  shall  judge  the  earth  in  equity,  and  the  people 
with  his  truth."  Ant. — "  Kejoice,  O  Virgin  Mary,  thou  alone 
hast  destroyed  all  heresies  in  the  whole  world.  Deem  me  worthy 
to  praise  thee,  hallowed  Virgin.  Give  me  strength  against  my 
enemies." 

The  following  is  called,  in  the  Eoman  Breviary,  "  A  Prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  before  the  celebration  of  the  Mass :" — 

"  O  Mother  of  pity  and  mercy,  raost  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  I,  a 
miserable  and  unworthy  sinner,  flee  to  thee  with  my  whole  heart  and 
afTection,  and  I  pray  thy  sweetest  pity,  that  as  thou  didst  stand  by 
thy  sweetest  Son  upon  the  cross,  so  thou  wouldest  vouchsafe  of  thy 
clemency  to  stand  by  me,  a  miserable  priest,  and  by  all  priests,  who 
here,  and  in  all  the  Holy  Church,  offer  Him  this  day ;  that,  aided  by 
thy  grace,  we  may  be  enabled  to  offer  a  worthy  and  acceptable  victim 
in  the  sight  of  the  most  high  and  undivided  Trinity.  Amen."— 
Ttler,  p.  3,  &c. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  standards  and  formularies  of  the 
Church,  are  the  writings  of  her  canonized  Saints,  which  are  care- 
fully examined,  and  solemnly  sanctioned  before  their  author  is 
admitted  into  the  calendar — a  process  in  which  the  Church  is 
believed  to  act  infallibly.  Among  authorities  of  this  chiss,  Bona- 
ventura  stands  pre-eminent.  He  was  born  in  1221,  and  died  in 
1274.  He  was  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  raised  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Pope  Clement  IV.  offered 
to  him  the  Archbishopric  of  iTork,  which  he  refused.  But 
Gregory  X.  made  him  a  cardinal-bishop.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies after  his  death,  he  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  on  the 
14th  of  April  1482.  He  declares,  in  his  diploma,  that  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  had  testified  to  the  fact  that  Bonaventura 
was  a  saint  in  Heaven ;  and  adds — "  He  so  wrote  on  divine  sub- 
jects that  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  have  spoken  in  himr  In  1585, 
Sixtus  V.  ordered  his  works  to  be  most  carefully  emended,  and 
pronounced  him  to  be  an  acknowledged  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
directing  his  authority  to  be  cited  and  employed  in  all  places  of 
education,  and  in  all  ecclesiastical  discussions  and  studies.  In 
these  documents  he  is  called  the  "  Seraphic  Doctor."  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  higher  sanction  should  be  given  to  the 
writings  of  any  human  being.  What  he  teaches  concerning  the 
attributes  and  worship  of  Mary  must  be  taken  as  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.* 

*  The  edition  of  his  works  used  by  Mr.  Tyler  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1609| 
#nd  the  passages  referred  to  occur  in  voU  vi.  between  pp.  400  and  500. 
VOL.  VIIJ.     NO.  XVJ.  % 
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The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is  his  Psalter,  in  which  the 
name  of  Mary  is  substituted  throughout  for  that  of  God.  How- 
ever painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  few  extracts  : — 

Psalm  XXX. — "  In  thee,  O  Lady,  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  not  be 
confounded  for  ever. — ^Thou  art  my  fortitude  and  my  refuge ;  my  con- 
solation and  my  protection. — Into  thy  hands,  O  Lady,  I  commend  my 
spirit,  my  whole  life,  and  my  last  day." 

Psalm  xxxi. — "  Blessed  are  they  whose  hearts  love  thee,  0  Virgin 
Mary ;  their  sins  shall  be  mercifully  blotted  out  hy  thee, " 

Psalm  XXXV.  2. — "  Incline  thou  the  countenance  of  God  upon  us ; 
compel  Him  (coge  ilium)  to  have  mercy  upon  sinners.  0  Lady,  thy 
mercy  is  in  the  heaven,  and  thy  grace  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth." 

Psalm  Ixvii. — "  Let  Mary  arise,  and  let  her  enemies  be  scattered." 

Bonaventura  was  resolved  that  Jehovah  should  have  no  form 
of  worship  which  he  might  call  his  own.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Latvia  and  Hyperdulia,  if  it  could  be  maintained,  would 
be  a  perfect  nullity  in  the  practical  devotion  of  the  multitude. 
But  even  among  divines,  and  with  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
Church,  it  is  a  miserable  subterfuge.  Bonaventura  has  laid  his 
idolatrous  hands  on  the  Te  Deurrij  the  Athanasian  Creed  and 
the  Litany,  as  well  as  the  Psalter.  Here  is  the  Catholic  Te 
Deum : — 

"  We  praise  thee.  Mother  of  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee,  Mary  the 
Virgin. 

"  All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  Spouse  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

"  To  thee  all  angels  and  archangels,  thrones  and  principalities 
faithfully  do  service. 

"  To  thee,  the  whole  angelic  creation  with  incessant  voice,  proclaim, 
Holy !  Holy !  Holy !  Mary,  Parent,  Mother  of  God,  and  Virgin. 
*    *   *  Thou  with  thy  Son  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

"  O  Lady,  save  thy  people,  that  we  may  partake  of  the  inheritance 
of  thy  Son  ; — And  govern  us  and  guard  us  for  ever.     ♦     *     ♦ 

"  Vouchsafe,  O  Sweet  Mary,  to  keep  us  now  and  for  ever  without 
sin.     Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  pious  one — ^have  mercy  upon  us. 

"  Let  thy  mercy  be  made  great  with  us  ;  because  in  thee,  O  Virgin 
Mary,  we  put  our  trust.  In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  do  we^^hope ;  defend  us 
for  ever, 

"  Praise  becomes  thee.  Empire  becomes  thee.  To  thee  be  virtue 
and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever,  either  in  Scripture,  histoiy, 
or  tradition,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption ;  and  yet  this 
the  Church,  by  the  mouth  of  Bonaventura,  requires  to  be  be- 
lieved on  pain  of  everlasting  damnation. 

"  Whoever  shall  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold 
firm  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary ;  which  except  A  man  keep 
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whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  *  * 
Whom  at  length  he  took  (assumpsit)  himself  into  heaven ;  and  she 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  her  Son,  not  ceasing  to  pray  to  her  Son  for 
us.  This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary ;  which  except  every 
one  believe  faithfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved." 

In  the  Litany  addressed  to  Mary,  these  sentences  occur : — 

"  Holy  Mary,  whom  all  things  praise  and  venerate,  pray  for  us.— 
Be  propitious — spare  us,  O  Lady.  From  all  evil  deliver  us,  O 
Lady. — ^In  the  devastating  hour  of  death,  deliver  us,  O  Lady. —  From 
the  horrible  torments  of  hell,  deliver  us,  O  Lady.  We  sinners,  do 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  That  thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to  give 
eternal  rest  to  all  the  faithful  departed,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us, 
0  Lady." 

The  following  prayer,  from  the  same  canonized  Saint,  will  be 
found  in  his  works  (vol.  vi.  p.  406,)  though  its  existence  has 
often  been  doubted  or  denied,  by  reason  of  its  incredible  blas- 
phemy : — 

'*  Therefore,  O  Empress,  and  our  most  benign  Lady,  bi/  the  right  of 
a  Mother  command  thy  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
that  he  vouchsafe  to  raise  our  minds  from  the  love  of  earthly  things 
to  heavenly  desires,  who  liveth  and  reigneth. — Jure  Matris  impera  tuo 
dilectissimo  JilioJ' 

The  phrase  in  the  Liturgy — Monstra  te  esse  Matrem — has  re- 
ceived from  the  worshippers  of  Mary  a  two-fold  interpretation, 
the  one  referring  to  Christ,  and  the  other  to  Christians.  The 
first  is  that  conveyed  in  the  prayer  of  Bonaventura,  and  adopted 
by  crowds  of  his  imitators.  The  second  is  founded  on  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  our  Lord  commits  his  aged 
Mother  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple,  and  says  to  her, 
"  Behold  thy  Son."  It  is  said  that  John  here  represents  all  Chris- 
tians,— and  that  they  were  thus  constituted  the  children  of  Mary. 
But  they  have  another  idea  of  her  relationship  to  God,  which 
would  give  her  a  natural  claim  over  the  redeemed  as  their 
mother.  She  is  "  the  Spouse  of  the  Eternal  Father."  In  this 
capacity,  too,  she  has  work  to  do  with  the  Deity.  In  a  collection 
of  hymns  to  her  honour  called — "  Nouveau  Reciieil  de  Cantiques 
k  I'usage  des  Confreries  des  Paroisses  de  Paris,"  Paris,  1839, 
p.  175,  we  have  the  following  as  part  of  a  hymn — what  an  idea 
it  gives  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ! — 

"  Calm  the  rage  of  thy  heavenly  husband ! 
Let  him  show  himself  kind  to  all  those  that  are  thine  ! 
Of  thy  heavenly  husband  calm  the  rage  ! 
Let  his  heart  be  soften'd  towards  us." 

—Tyler,  pp.  24,  29-34. 

Mr.  Tayler  has  some  forcible  remarks  on  the  practice  of  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  in  picturing  the  Saviour  as  "  a  babe  at  the 
breast,  while  Mary  stands  forth  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  Empress 
of  heaven  and  earth."  The  natural  effect  of  this  constant  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  at  once  to  lower  the  infinite  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Eedeemer  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  mfant,  and  to 
exalt  his  redeemed  creature,  tlie  Virgin,  at  his  expense,  as  a 
glorious  queen,  adorned  with  a  crown,  and  radiant  with  gems  ! 
or,  as  is  Irequently  done,  as  "  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars!"— P.  238. 

When  Mr.  Tayler  wrote  this,  he  was  probably  not  aware  of 
the  whole  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  Eome  has  gone  in 
representing  the  infantile  condition  of  Christ,  and  the  maternal 
authority  and  discipline  to  which  he  was  subject.  While  she 
compels  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception  and  sinless  life  of 
Mary,  she  would  give  us  to  understand  that  Jesus  was  a 
troublesome  charge  to  his  mother,  and  that  if  she  had  spared 
the  rod,  she  might  have  spoiled  the  child !  In  a  work  recently 
published  {Notes  of  a  Residence  at  Rome  in  1846,  hy  a  Protestant 
Clergyman^  Rev.  A  Vicary,  B.A.,)  we  have  an  account  of  a 
representation  so  astounding  that  we  could  scarcely  have  re- 
ceived it  on  an  authority  less  respectable.  But  Mr.  Vicary 
is  upright  and  candid,  and  of  his  veracity  there  can  be  no 
question.     He  says : — 

"  Leaving  the  square  at  Lucca,  which  contains  the  cathedral,  built 
with  alternate  pieces  of  black  and  white  marble,  I  entered  a  long  and 
narrow  street ;  and  when  I  had  traversed  it  for  about  half  a  mile,  I 
suddenly  came  upon  the  ancient  and  massive  church  of  San  Martino. 
The  church  was  undergoing  some  repairs,  so  I  did  not  see  it  to  the 
advantage  that  I  could  have  wished.  It  contains  some  pictures  by 
the  old  masters,  several  altars,  as  usual,  and  a  few  monuments.  But 
the  object  that  struck  me  most,  and  deeply  interested  my  attention, 
was  a  fresco  painting  on  the  west  end,  and  on  the  outside.  It  so  com- 
pletely represents  the  effect  and  intention  of  the  lioman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, that  I  cannot  forbear  detailing  it  minutely  here.  The  Virgin 
is  represented  injlicting  coi^oral  punishment  upon  tJie  youthful  Jesus, 
She  holds  a  rod  in  her  hand;  ivith  the  other  she  holds  the  garments  of  the  child. 
She  is  in  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  The  child  is  in  alarm,  and  its 
eyes  are  eagerly  directed  to  St.  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
background,  entreating  her  intercession  to  escape  the  cruel  ordeal.  The 
look  of  the  Virgin  is  not  that  of  affection,  but  has  the  stem  and  harsh 
appearance  which  we  might  imagine  a  schoolmistress  to  have  when 
engaged  in  a  similar  occupation.  Under  the  picture  is  written  in  very 
legible  characters,  '  Jure  matris  rege  filial  This  picture  is  better  exe- 
cuted than  those  which  are  generally  to  be  found  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  or  on  the  outside  of  the  churches.  It  is  the  most  remarkable, 
^nd  in  its  subject  one  of  the  most  daring,  that  I  have  seen  \  and  Qon- 
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tains  within  its  compass  mucli  of  the  spirit  that  is  infused  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Considering  that  the  Saviour  came  into 
the  world,  and  was  born  of  a  virgin — that  he  took  the  nature  of  man 
upon  him — they  infer  that  he  was  not  only  subject  to  the  infirmities  of 
that  nature,  but  with  its  sorrows  was  liable  also  to  its  sins.  The  book 
of  the  Scripture  was  either  closed,  or  told  a  tale  to  unwilling  ears, 
that  *  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners  ;* 
and,  of  course,  as  he  was  free  from  the  sins  of  human  nature,  he  must 
have  been  also  from  the  punishments  with  which  earthly  parents  visit 
the  violation  of  duty.  We  are  told,  indeed,  *  that  he  was  subject 
unto  them,'  and  continued  with  them ;  but  we  hear,  from  the  same 
uneiTing  authority,  that  his  life  was  as  spotless  and  perfect  even  then 
as  his  source  was  undeniably  holy  and  divine ;  for  he  daily  '  increased 
in  wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.'  But  revelation  was  to 
be  set  aside,  and  reverence  violated,  to  serve  an  object ;  and  so  we 
find  the  Virgin  Mary  here  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  Saviour.  The 
awful  reverence  with  which  God  dwelling  in  the  flesh  should  be  con- 
templated, is  here  transferred  altogether  to  another  object.  The 
argument  which  the  representation  is  designed  to  inculcate,  and  the 
feeling  they  wished  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  was,  that, 
as  mother,  she  possessed  more  power  than  the  Son  (he  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,)  and  so  more  than  him  was  entitled  to  the  regard, 
fear,  homage,  and  worship  of  the  Christian  world." 

Bernardinus  de  Bustis  was  the  celebrated  author  of  the  OfBce 
of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception/'  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
hull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  has  since  been  used  by  the  Church  on 
the  8th  of  December.  He  wrote  various  works  on  the  Virgin 
under  the  title  of  Mariale,  The  following  are  specimens  of  his 
teaching : — 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  he  may  appeal  to  her,  if  any  one  feels  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  justice  of  God!  For  whereas  God  has  justice  and 
mercy,  he  retained  justice  to  himself  to  be  exercised  in  this  world,  and 
granted  mercy  to  his  mother ;  and  thus  if  any  one  feels  himself  to  be 
aggrieved  in  the  Court  of  God's  justice,  let  him  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  mercy  of  his  mother." 

In  another  place,  he  thus  exalts  Mary  : — 

"  Since  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God,  and  God  is  her  son, 
and  every  son  is  naturally  inferior  to  his  mother,  and  subject  to  her,  and  the 
mother  is  preferred  above  and  is  superior  to  her  son,  it  follows  that 
THK  Blessed  Virgin  is  herself  superior  to  God,  and  GOD  him- 
self is  her  subject,  by  reason  of  the  humanity  derived  from  her.  *  *  O 
unspeakable  dignity  of  Mary,  who  was  worthy  to  command  the  Com- 
mander of  all !  "—(Cologne,  1607,  Part  iii.  Serm.  2,  p.  176;  Partix. 
Serm.  p.  605  ;  Part  xii.  Serm.  2,  p.  816,  apud  Tyler,  p.  42.) 

There  was  another  Bernardine — Bernardinus  Sennensis — who 
was  a  canonized  Saint.  He,  like  his  namesake,  writes  about 
Mary  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  idolatiy.    He  states  that  "  all 
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things,  even  God,  are  servants  of  the  empire  of  the  Virgin  ;** — • 
that  "  by  the  law  of  succession  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  the 
primacy  and  kingdom  of  the  whole  universe  is  due  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  ;" — that  sne  "  could  annul  the  will  of  her  son,  if  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  herself;" — that  "from  the  time  she  conceived 
God,  she  obtained  a  certain  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  every 
temporal  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  no  creature  coulcl 
obtain  any  grace  or  vu*tue  from  God,  except  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  his  Virgin  Mother." 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  alone  has  done  more  for  God,  or  aa  much  (so 
to  speak)  as  God  hath  done  for  the  whole  human  race  !  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  God  will  excuse  me  if  I  now  speak  for  the  Virgin.  Let  us 
then  gather  together  into  one  mass  what  things  God  hath  done  for 
man  ;  and  let  us  consider  what  satisfaction  the  Virgin  Mary  hath  re- 
turned to  the  Lord." 

Bernardino  then  enumerates  various  particulars,  (of  many  of 
which  the  ordinary  feelings  of  reverence  and  delicacy  forbid  the 
transfer  into  these  pages,)  putting  one  against  the  other  in  a  sort 
of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  then  summing  up  the  total, 
thus : — 

"  Therefore,  setting  each  individual  thing  one  against  another, 
namely,  what  things  God  hath  done  for  man,  and  what  things  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  done  for  God,  you  will  see  that  Mary  has  done  more 
for  God  than  God  has  for  man :  so  that  thus,  on  account  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (whom,  nevertheless,  He  himself  made,)  God  m,  m  a 
certain  manner^  under  greater  obligations  to  us  than  we  are  to  Him  I  "— 
(Serm.  6,  p.  120.     Paris,  1636.)— Tyler,  p.  47. 

In  1816,  there  was  a  work  published  in  London,  called  "  The 
Imitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  composed  on  the  plan  of  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a-Kempis,  and  approved  by 
T.  R.  Anselini,  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  late  Bishop  of  Boulogne. 
This  work  abounds  in  passages  like  the  following,  designed,  like 
so  many  similar  productions,  to  make  Christ  the  object  of  dread, 
and  Mary  the  object  of  love  and  confidence : — 

"  Mother  of  my  Redeemer,  O  Mary,  in  the  last  moment  of  my  life, 
I  implore  thy  assistance  with  more  earnestness  than  ever.  I  find  my- 
self, as  it  were,  placed  between  heaven  and  hell.  Alas  !  what  will  be- 
come of  me,  if  thou  donot  exert  in  my  behalf  thy  powerful  influence  with 
Jesus  ?  I  die  with  submission,  since  Jesus  has  ordained  it ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  natural  horror  which  I  have  of  death,  I  die  imth 
pleasure,  because  I  die  under  thi/  protection." — P.  344. 

Nothing  that  we  have  quoted  exceeds  in  force  the  language 
of  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  which 
appeared  in  1832,  and  may  be  found  in  tlie  Laity  Directory 
for  1833. 
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He  says  he  selected  the  date  of  the  "  most  Blessed  Virgin's  tripin- 
phant  Assumption  in  heaven  ;  that  She  who  has  been  through  every 
great  calamity,  our  patroness  and  protectress,  may  watch  over  m  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  lead  our  mind  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  those  coun- 
cils which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  Christ's  flock." — And  he  calls 
her  "  our  greatest  confidence,  even  the  whole  foundation  of  our  hope. — 
Nostra  maxima  fiducia,  imo  toto  ratio  spei  nostrae." 

The  most  extravagant  devotee  of  the  dark  ages  could  say  no 
more  than  this.  The  author  of  this  language  canonized  a  Saint 
(Francis  Liguori)  in  1839,  who  has  written  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  Virgin's  offices  and  glory.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
recently  reprinted  and  widely  circulated.  Among  these  the  most 
popular  is  "  The  Glories  of  Mary ;" — which,  witli  all  his  other 
productions,  received  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  College  of  Car- 
dinals and  several  Popes.  We  are  told  by  the  autnor  of  his 
Life,  prefixed  to  the  "  Glories,"  published  by  Coyne,  Dublin,  in 
1825,  that— 

"  The  cardinals  were  unanimous  that  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  had 
attained  the  heroic  degree  ;  which  the  Pope  confirmed  by  his  solemn 
decree  of  the  7th  of  May,  1807. 

"  The  process  of  his  beatification  specifies  that  more  than  a  hundred 
miracles  were  performed  by  the  Saint  during  his  life,  and  twenty-eight 
after  death  !  The  Brief  declaring  him  blessed,  dated  September  6th, 
1816,  authorized  the  celebration  of  a  Mass  in  his  honour,  for  which 
the  Pope  prescribed  suitable  prayers,  every  year  in  the  dioceses  of 
Nocera  and  St.  Agatha.  In  consequence  of  numerous  solicitations, 
his  holiness  was  induced,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1818,  to  sign  the 
decree  which  introduced  the  cause  of  this  blessed  man  for  canoniza- 
tion. At  length  the  decree  of  his  canonization  was  published  by  his 
late  holiness.  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1830,  by  his 
hoHness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI."— P.  21. 

This  work,  therefore,  is  stamped  with  the  highest  authority  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  possibly  give  it.  The  edition  before 
us  is  "  carefully  revised  by  a  Catholic  Priest."  He  takes  gi'eat 
pains  to  free  Liguori  from  the  charge  of  putting  Mary  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  by  quoting  other  works  of  the  author,  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  Deity  are  acknowledged,  and  by  putting  in  ex- 
planatory phrases,  and  saving  clauses,  in  marginal  notes.  He 
avails  himself  of  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  the  author 
of  the  "  Ideal  Church,"  who  stands  up  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
Liguori  wdth  great  spirit.  We  shall  first  quote  that  testimony, 
and  then  give  extracts  from  "  The  Glones  of  Mary,"  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  value : — 

"  In  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  (page  427,)  Mr.  Ward,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  says :  *  In  a  future  chapter  I 
hope  to  give  a  few  quotations,  merely  by  way  of  specimen,  to  show 
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the  words  of  fervent,  and  tender,  and  glowing  love  and  devotion  with 
which  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  was  in  the  hahit  of  speaking  of  our  blessed 
Lord :  a  devotion  to  which,  I  believe,  one  may  read  the  whole  works 
of  English  high-church  theologians,  without  finding  the  most  distant 
parallel ;  and  I  say  this  with  a  full  remembrance  of  Bishop  Andrews' 
most  beautiful  Preces,  Here,  indeed,  I  may  as  well  add,  that  St, 
Alphonsus  in  his  sermons,  urges  on  all  his  hearers  without  exception, 
as  a  primary  duty,  that  every  day  of  their  Uvea  they  should  meditate  in- 
tently at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  our  Lord's  blessed  passion.  How 
many  of  those  who  censure  him  as  dishonouring  our  Lord,  teach  such 
doctrine  as  this  ?  I  hope  it  may  not  be  irreverent  to  him,  if  I  put 
forth  what  some  may  mistake  for  a  defence  or  an  apology  ;  but  it  is 
of  course  our  loss,  and  not  his,  if  we  fail  in  giving  him  his  fitting 
honour ;  and  it  is  wholly  for  our  sake,  and  not  for  his,  that  I  wish  to 
remove  stumblingblocks  from  members  of  our  Church — to  do  what 
may  lie  with  an  individual,  that  they  may  be  saved  fi^m  the  most 
grievous  sin  under  which  so  many  unconsciously  lie,  of  criticizing,  nay, 
condemning  saints.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  read  his  life,  and  does  not 
profess  any  doubt  of  its  trustworthiness,  speaks  against  the  blessed 
saint  in  language  which  I  should  myself  be  unwilling  to  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  most  ordinarily  serious  Christian.' 

"  In  page  428,  Mr.  Ward  says  :  '  It  is  a  most  blasphemous  irre- 
verence to  think,  on  our  oum  responsibility y  that  a  belief  is  idolatrovs 
which  saints  have  held.' 

♦  ♦  ♦  « 

"  Of  course,  when  one  reads  the  Glonea  of  Mary ^  one  must  expect 
that  the  chief  subject  shall  be  what  the  title  professes  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  ordinary  works  with  any  fairness,  and  doubt  for 
a  moment  (even  apart  from  the  feeling  which  would  lead  any  ordi- 
narily humble  mind  to  take  on  faith  that  so  great  a  saint  did  not  err 
in  such  a  particular,)  that  his  feeling  of  *  Latria'  is  exclusively  given  to 
God.  One  illustration  I  may  especially  mention ;  the  idea  of  union  with 
our  blessed  Lord,  to  which  I  lately  alluded,  is  peculiarly  the  ascription 
to  him  of  a  divine  attribute.  Now  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  maintain 
a  negative,  and  deny  that  any  expression  will  be  found  throughout 
his  writings  in  regard  to  the  blessed  Virgin  of  a  similar  nature,'  (as 
those  applied  to  Christ.) 

"  Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  the  saints  have  their  wills  wholly  and 
absolutely  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  Theirs,  then,  is  no  arbitrary 
or  capricious  interference,  but  they  pray  for  those  objects,  and  in  that 
degree,  which  is  most  fitting  for  carrying  out  God's  most  gracious  pur- 
poses. This  throws  light  on  a  form  of  expression  which  I  acknowledge 
to  be  at  first  hearing  very  painful.  Some  most  admirable  Christians 
have  at  times  used  expressions,  as  though  God  the  Father  desired  to 
punish,  but  God  the  Son  prevailed  on  him  to  spare  ;  yet  what  more 
frightful  heresy  than  to  suppose  any  real  contrariety  of  will  between 
two  persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity !  Such  expressions,  then, 
whether  well  or  ill-advised,  are  never  imderstood  by  those  who  use 
them  as  true;  but  as  economical  representations  of  Clirist's  interces* 
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gory  oifice.  And  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  where  like  expres- 
sions are  found  concerning  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Mary^  it  is  absolutely 
unfounded  to  suppose  that  any  opinion  is  implied  so  blasphemous  as  that 
the  hlessed  Virgin  s  love  for  us  is  otherwise  than  infinitely  less  than 
His  who  is  perfect  God." 

Thus  far  Mr,  Ward,  who  seems  much  more  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  anything  like  "blasphemous  irreverence"  when  directed 
to  a  Catholic  "  saint,"  than  when  its  object  is  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer. He  thinks  that  Liguori's  "  feeling  of  Latvia  is  exclu- 
sively given  to  God."  Certainly  this  "  Latria"  must  be  some- 
thing very  incomprehensible,  very  much  above  the  reach  of  mere 
readers  of  the  Bible,  if  it  be  more  unqualified,  more  intense,  more 
sublimated,  a  more  absolute  adoration  than  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  following  passages,  which  are  in  no  respect  worse  than 
hundreds  which  might  be  quoted  ;  for  every  page  of  the  book  in 
which  Mr.  Ward  can  see  nothing  seriously  wrong,  is  charged 
with  the  same  perilous  stuff,  which,  after  all — we  grieve  to  write 
it — is  the  orthodox  divinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
presents  to  us  those  features  of  the  system  of  which  the  Tracta- 
rians  seem  most  enamoured.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extracts. 

"  And  if  Assuerus  heard  the  petition  of  Esther  through  love,  will 
not  God,  who  has  an  infinite  love  for  Mary,  fling  away  at  her  request 
the  thunderbolts  which  he  was  going  to  hurl  on  wretched  sinners  ? 
When  coming  before  the  throne,  she  says,  my  King  and  my  God,  if 
I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  (and  she  well  knows  that  among 
all  the  children  of  Eve,  she  is  the  happy  one  who  has  found  the  grace 
forfeited  by  our  first  parents,)  give  me  the  life  of  my  people ;  save 
those  sinners  whose  cause  I  advocate.  And  will  God  reject  her 
prayer?  Is  it  not  of  her  it  is  said,  '  the  law  of  clemency  is  on  her 
lips  f  Indeed,  every  petition  she  offers  is  as  a  law  emanating  from 
the  Lord,  according  to  which  mercy  is  shown  to  those  for  whom  she 
intercedes.  St.  Bernard,  asking  the  question,  why  the  Church  calls 
Mary  Queen  of  Mercy  ?  answers  it  himself  by  saying,  it  is  because 
she  opens  at  pleasure  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  mercy,  so  that  no  sinner, 
however  enormous  his  crimes  may  be,  perishes,  if  he  is  protected  by 
Mary."— P.  32. 

"  Let  us  go,  then.  Christians,  let  us  go  to  this  most  gi'acious  Queen, 
and  crowd  around  her  throne,  without  being  deterred  by  our  crimes 
and  abominations.  Let  us  be  convinced  that  if  Mary  has  been  crown- 
ed Queen  of  Mercy,  it  is  in  order  that  the  greatest  sinners,  who  re- 
commend themselves  to  her  prayers,  may  be  saved  by  her  intercession, 
and  form  her  crown  in  heaven." — P.  35. 

"  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna  asserts,  that  if  God  has  not  destroyed 
man  after  his  sin,  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
out  of  the  singular  love  he  bore  her.    lie  even  doubts  not  but  that  all 
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the  mercies  granted  to  sinners  in  the  Old  Law  have  been  given  in  con-* 
sideration  of  Mary."— P.  97. 

^'  An  angel  told  St.  Bridget  that  the  prophets  of  the  ancient  law 
leaped  for  joy  when  they  foresaw  that  Mary's  purity  and  humility 
would  appease  God*s  wrath  against  those  who  had  irritated  him.  She 
is  that  privileged  Ark,  where  all  who  shelter  themselves  are  saved 
from  eternal  shipwreck ;  the  Ark  of  Noah  not  only  preserve4  man, 
but  even  irrational  creatures,  and  under  the  protection  of  Mary  even 
sinners  are  saved.  Our  Lady  one  day  appeared  to  St.  Gertrude  co- 
vered with  a  mantle,  under  which,  as  if  in  a  place  of  refuge,  were  a 
troop  of  ferocious  beasts,  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  leopards.  She 
was  so  far  from  driving  them  away,  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  patted 
them  with  her  hand,  and  received  them  with  great  pity  and  commis- 
eration. By  this  vision  the  saint  understood,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
ners, when  they  recur  to  Mary,  are  saved  by  her  prayers  from  eternal 
destruction,  Let  us,  then,  enter  this  Ark ;  let  us  conceal  ourselves 
under  the  mantle  of  Mary  :  we  there  shall  find  life  and  salvation." — 
P.  100. 

'*  St.  Germanus,  then,  had  reason  to  call  Mary  the  '  Bespiration  of 
Christians.'  For  as  the  body  cannot  exist  without  breathing,  so  the 
soul  shall  scarcely  live  without  recurring  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The 
blessed  Alain  being  once  assailed  by  violent  temptations,  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  for  want  of  recommending  himself  to  Mary.  Being 
always  devout  to  her,  this  holy  Virgin  appeared  suddenly,  and,  strik- 
ing him  on  the  cheek,  said,  '  If  thou  hadst  invoked  me,  Alain,  thou 
wouldst  not  now  be  in  this  imminent  danger.' 

'*  God  commanded  Moses  to  make  the  propitiatory  of  most  pure  gold, 
because  it  was  from  thence  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  A  learned 
writer  says,  that  Mary  is  the  propitiatory  of  the  Christian  people ; 
whence  our  Lord  gives  them  answers  of  pardon  and  forgiveness,  and 
dispenses  to  them  his  gifts  and  gi'aces.  Why,  asks  Saint  L*eneu9, 
was  not  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  accomplished  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Virgin?  It  is,  he  replies,  because  God  wishes  that  she 
may  be  the  principle  of  all  good  in  the  law  of  grace.  *  O  Mary,'  ex- 
claims the  devout  Blosius,  '  who  could  avoid  loving  you  ?  You  who 
are  our  light  in  the  obscurity  of  doubt — our  consolation  in  grief-^and 
our  hope  in  danger.  Hail !  hope  of  those  who  are  in  despair.  Hail  I 
you  to  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  given  such  influence,  that  whatever 
you  wish  is  executed  instantly.'" — P.  134. 

"  St.  Germanus  also  recognises  Mary  as  the  source  of  all  goo^,  the 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  '  0  my  Sovereign,'  says  he  to  her,  *  ^ou  alone 
has  God  given  me  as  my  guide  in  the  pilgrimage  of  this  world,  as  the  strength 
of  my  weakness,  the  riches  of  my  misery,  the  halm  of  my  wounds,  the 
soother  of  my  pains,  the  deliverance  from  my  bonds,  hear  the  humble 
prayers  of  your  servant,  he  moved  hy  my  tears,  0  my  patroness  I  my  refuge^ 
my  life,  my  hope,  my  salvation,  my  support! 

"  I  would  continue  to  search  after  him,  (i.  e,  Christ,)  and  when  I 
found  him  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  until  he  gave  me  his  be^ 
pediction.     I  shall  enter  into  the  precious  caverns  of  his  wounds,  and 
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there  conceal  myself  from  his  Avrath ;  hut  if  my  Saviour  drive  me  off 
h€C€iU80  of  my  sins,  I  shall  go  and  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  his  Mother ; 
thence  I  shall  not  rise  until  she  has  obtained  my  pardon  ;  for  she  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  insensible  to  the  voice  of  misery,  and  her 
pity  will  soften  the  anger  of  her  Son,  Regard  us  then,  O  Mary,  most 
mercifril,  for  in  you,  after  God,  we,  your  servants,  place  all  our  hope." 
—P.  136. 

"  O  Mother  of  God !  hope  of  mankind  !  one  of  the  strayed  sheep, 
whom  the  eternal  Word  came  to  seek  on  earth,  demands  entrance 
again  into  this  blessed  fold.  The  price  of  its  admittance  is  already 
paid,  viz.,  the  blood  of  his  veins  :  one  drop  of  which  would  suffice  to 
cancel  the  sins  of  ten  thousand  worlds.  No  more  is  necessary  than  to 
apply  to  my  soul  the  merits  of  this  redeeming  stream,  and  that  is  your 
province,  Holy  Virgin,  To  you  it  belongs  to  dispense  the  merits  of 
this  blood  to  whom  you  please :  to  you,  then,  I  commit  myself,  that 
the  enemy  may  not  destroy  me." — (P.  155.) 

"  We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Francis,  that  Brother  Leo  once 
saw  in  a  vision  two  ladders ;  one  red,  at  the  summit  of  which  was 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  other  white,  at  the  top  of  which  presided  his 
Blessed  Mother.  He  observed  that  some  who  endeavoured  to  ascend 
the  first  ladder,  after  mounting  a  few  steps  fell  down,  and  on  trying 
again  were  equally  unsuccessful ;  but  a  voice  having  told  them  to 
make  trial  of  the  white  ladder,  they  soon  gained  the  top,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  having  held  forth  her  hands  to  help  them." — P.  236. 

If  Mr.  Ward  can  see  no  Latvia  in  all  this — nothing  but  a 
degree  of  worship  infinitely  below  what  is  due  to  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  we  despair  of  opening  his  eyes.  He  is  gone  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  logic.  Indeed,  be  contradicts  himself : — 
His  idea  of  the  union  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  his  comparing  it  to  the  union  between  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  proves  that  his  views  of  the  Divine  nature  are 
most  unworthy,  and  that  his  intellect  has  been  bewitched  by  the 
singular  fascination  which  Mariolatry  exercises  on  the  minds  of 
men. 

The  hymns  consecrated  to  this  worship  have  not  been  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  poetry. 

However,  the  Mariolaters  have  done  what  in  them  lies  to 
celebrate  their  divinity  in  verse.  Hymns  innumerable  are 
sung  in  her  praise.  It  was  to  make  this  part  of  her  worship 
more  attractive  to  persons  of  taste  and  cultivation,  that  "  The 
Rosary"  was  composed.  It  is  divided  into  three  "  Chaplets," 
on  the  "  Joyful,"  "  Sorrowful,"  and  "  Glorious  Mysteries"  of 
Mary's  life.  Of  each  of  these  classes  of  "  Mysteries"  there  are 
five,  and  the  Rosary  consists  in  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers 
and  meditations  connected  with  the  events,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  Virgin's  history  and  glorification.  There  is  more  of  Christ 
in  this  volume  than  in  most  others  of  the  kind.    Wo  are  told 
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that  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  Selections  from 
the  Psalter,  and  Hymns  from  the  Eoman  and  Parisian  Breviary, 
translated  into  very  beautiful  English  verse^  by  some  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  This  circumstance  will 
give  the  following  extracts  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Protestant 
reader. 

The  "  dedication"  begins  thus  :— 

"  O  Virgin  Mother !  from  the  starry  throne 
On  which  thy  Son  hath  placed  thee,  bend  thine  eyes 

Upon  a  soul  which  trusts  in  thee  alone^ 
To  aid  it  from  despondency  to  rise !" 

In  the  piece  called  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  we  read : — 

"  When  they  address  that  tender  one, 
Who  never  yet  hath  asked  her  Son 
A  favour  that  He  could  refuse^ 
Because  he  graciously  doth  choose 
To  make  her  heart  his  treasure-store. 
From  whence  he  doth  his  mercy  pour," — ^P,  16. 
Again : — 

"  Now  thou  drinkest  without  measure, 
From  the  Fount  of  Grace  at  pleasure. 

Refresh  us  from  thy  boundless  store. 
That  our  prayers  may  reach  God's  throne, 
Oh  let  them  become  thine  own ! 

His  Mother  meets  with  no  denials." — ^P.  213. 

The  following  is  in  that  amatory  strain  which  so  painfrilly 
characterizes  many  of  the  devotional  books  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Mary : — 

"  Say  who  that  angel  is,  that  with  such  glee 
Beholds  our  Queen,  and  so  enamoured  glows 
Of  her  high  beauty,  that  all  fire  he  seems." 

"  O  Marye,  grace  o'erflowing, 
O  Queen  of  Heaven  on  higli, 

The  Sun  in  splendour  glowing, 
Vouchsafe  a  gracious  eye. 

"  0  branch  of  Jesse  flowering, 

Spiritual  olive  tree. 
Cypress  on  Zion  towering. 

Plane  on  the  watery  lea ; 
With  freshening  coolness  bless  us, 

O  Marye,  gentle  Marye, 
When  thirst  and  heat  oppress  us. 

"  To  heal  us  from  transgression, 
O  Marye,  gentle  Marye, 
Grant  us  to  share  thy  passion." 
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"  Grant  us  thy  bliss  supernal, 
O  Marye,  gentle  Marje, 
To  share,  and  home  eternal." 

"  I  fain  would  raise 

Life,  prayer,  and  praise, 
To  thee,  Oh  cleanse  my  soul!  " 

*'  Great  faith  is  mine 
In  thee,  Ladye,  in  Thee." 

'*  Star  of  the  sea. 
Fountain  and  spring  of  light. 
That  sett'st  us  free 
From  all  the  fears  of  night ; 
In  misery 
I  call  on  thee. 
Look  down  from  heaven  s  height." — P.  237. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  famous  Scapular^ 
and  as  the  history  of  it  is  very  curious,  we  shall  give  it  as  con- 
cisely as  possible. 

The  author  of  the  "  Short  Treatise/'  &c.,  gravely  assures  us 
that  :— 

"  The  singular  prerogatives  of  this  holy  Confraternity  of  the  Sca- 
pular, above  all  others,  are — First,  that  it  is  no  human  invention,  but, 
as  the  divines  say,  de  jure  Divino ;  having  its  institution  immediately 
from  heaven.  Secondly,  that  it  is  favoured  with  the  singular  protec- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  is  the  patroness  and  advocate  of 
this  Confraternity.  Thirdly,  that  it  hath  the  promise  of  eternal  salva- 
tion. Fourthly,  it  avails  much  to  abbreviate  the  expiating  flames  of 
purgatory.  Finally,  ever  since  its  first  institution,  it  hath  been  fa- 
voured by  Almighty  God  with  many  graces  and  miracles,  insomuch 
that  by  means  of  the  sacred  Scapular,  the  sick  hath  frequently  been 
restored  to  their  former  health,  persons  bewitched  and  possessed  by 
the  devil  have  been  delivered.  Women  in  travail  have  been  mira- 
culously assisted.  This  sacred  habit  also  hath  appeased  violent  tem- 
pests, when  it  hath  been  cast  into  the  sea  by  those  that  were  in  danger. 
Briefly,  it  is  known  by  daily  experience  that  the  Scapular  is  a  sovereign 
preservative  and  remedy  against  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  insomuch  that  the  devils  many  times  have  been  heard 
to  howl  and  cry  most  miserably,  saying.  Wo  to  us,  by  reason  of  the 
sacred  Scapular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel." — ^P.  8. 

Now  for  our  history.  The  most  ancient  and  famous  Order  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  founded  on  the  Mountain  of  Carmel 
about  930  years  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  I  The  insti- 
tutor  of  it  was  the  great  prophet  Elias.  The  little  cloud  which 
he  saw  rising  out  of  the  sea  signified  the  Virgin  Mary.  Where- 
fore, hy  express  command  of  Almighty  God,  he  presently  began 
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to  institute  a  religious  Order  dedicated  to  her  honour.  After 
the  death  of  Elias,  Jonas  the  prophet  had  the  government  of  the 
Order.  This  Jonas  was  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  whom 
St.  Elias  restored  to  Hfe,  The  present  Carmelites,  then,  are  the 
hereditary  successors  of  these  prophets,  to  which  truth  Popes 
Sixtus  IV.,  JiJius  II.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Clement  VIII.,  bore 
witness  in  their  Bulls,  as  follows : — 

"  The  sacred  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  now  flourisheth  in  God's  Church,  and  the  professors  of  it,  are 
the  lawful  successors  of  the  holy  prophets,  Elias  and  Eliseus." 

In  the  year  1374  there  was  a  great  dispute  here  in  England 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Carmehtes,  and  their  title  to  be  called 
"  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  For  the  deciding  of 
this  controversy  the  University  of  Cambridge  deputed  seversd  of 
their  number,  both  D.D.'s  and  LL.D.'s,  amongst  whom  was  John 
Donwick,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  many  other  emiaent 
and  learned  persons.  After  a  long  and  serious  examination, 
they  came  to  the  following  decision : — 

"  We  have  heard  the  reasons  and  allegations,  and  moreover  having 
seen,  read,  and  examined  the  privileges,  chronicles,  and  ancient  writ- 
ings of  the  said  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel, 
we  pronounce,  determine,  and  declare,  (as  it  is  manifested  to  us  by 
the  said  histories,  and  other  ancient  writings,)  that  the  brothers  of  this 
Order  are  really  the  imitators  and  successors  of  the  holy  prophets. 
Elias  and  Eliseus. —Given  at  Cambridge,  the  23d  of  February  1374.** 

As  the  Virgin  Mary  lived  only  three  miles  from  Carmel,  she 
often  visited  the  holy  brotherhood,  and  gave  them  her  blessing. 

In  the  year  1216  efforts  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Order  to  prevent  the  Pope,  Honorius  III.,  from  confirming  it. 
But  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  at  night,  with  a  threatening 
aspect,  and  told  him  that  what  she  commanded  was  not  to  be 
contradicted,  and  that  the  two  persons  who  opposed  the  Carmel- 
ites should  die  miserably  that  night ;  and,  accordingly,  the  two 
courtiers  were  found  dead  next  morning. 

In  the  year  1245,  St.  Simon  Stock  was  chosen  General  of 
the  Order.  This  holy  man  was  bom  in  Kent  in  1163.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  withdrew  himself  to  a  wood,  where 
he  lived  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  oak,  fed  by  herbs,  and  some- 
times bread,  which  a  friendly  dog  brought  him  in  his  mouth, 
especiallv  on  festival  days — ^for  the  said  dog  paid  devout  atten- 
tion to  the  calendar.  He  was  called  thence  to  the  Generalship 
of  the  Carmelites.  The  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  one  occasion 
when  he  received  the  holy  Scapular  from  her  hands  in  the  i&to* 
ner  following : — 

<*  As  he  was  upon  his  knees  in  the  oratory,  the  most  glorious  T!r* 
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gin,  environed  with  celestial  splendour  in  the  company  of  many 
thousands  of  angels,  appeared  to  him,  and  holding  the  sacred  Scapular 
in  her  hand,  she  said  to  him  these  words : — Receive,  most  beloved  Son, 
the  Scapular  of  thy  Order,  a  sign  of  my  Confraternity ,  a  privilege  both  to 
thee  and  to  all  Carmelites,  in  which  he  that  dieth  shall  not  suffer  eternal 
fire;  behold  the  sign  of  salvation,  a  safeguard  in  danger,  the  covenant  of 
peace,  and  everlasting  alliance" 

This  happened  on  the  16th  July  1251,  in  the  Carmelite  Con- 
vent at  Cambridge,  which,  like  that  in  London,  bore  the 
name  of  White  Friars,  so  called  because  of  the  white  upper  gar- 
ment generally  worn  by  the  fraternity. 

Pope  John  XXII.,  of  blessed  memory,  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  (Jarmelites,  and  conferred  many  privileges  upon  their  Order. 
But  they  were  sometimes  persecuted.  The  people  of  Chester, 
in  1317,  took  great  offence  at  their  calling  themselves  "brothers 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  After  being  visited  with  sundry  plagues 
for  their  unbelief,  they  were  convinced  of  their  error  thus : — 
The  Abbot,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  ordered  that  a  solemn 
procession  should  be  made  to  appease  God's  wrath.  In  this 
procession  marched  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  who,  in  passing  a 
wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  bowed  down  their  heads,  saying 
"  Ave  Maria."  The  statue  returned  the  salutation,  and  stretch- 
ing forth  a  finger,  which  before  was  doubled,  pronounced  three 
times  with  a  distinct  voice,  "  Behold,  these  are  my  brothers." 

The  privileges  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  those  who  wore  the 
Scapular  are  almost  innumerable.  Among  its  pontificial  benefac- 
tors are  reckoned  John  XXII.,  Clement  VII.,  Pius  V.,  Gre- 
gory XIII.  Paul  V.  bestowed  upon  them,  on  the  performance 
of  certain  very  easy  conditions,  no  less  than  eight  indulgences, 
half  of  them  plenary.  Nearly  all  the  conditions  have  reference 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Many  other  Popes  have  given  the 
most  liiarked  proofs  of  their  favour  to  this  Order. 

"  Besides  so  many  indulgences,  the  see  apostolic  hath  granted 
another  favour  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  Confraternity,  which 
is,  that  they  may  be  absolved  once  in  this  life,  and  also  at  their  death, 
firom  all  excommunications,  censures,  and  cases,  reserved  to  the  Koman 
bishops,  and  from  others  as  often  as  they  please,  by  any  confessor 
approved  by  the  ordinary. 

"  Finally,  Clement  VII.,  who  granted  the  former  privilege  to  the 
devouts  of  the  Scapular,  hath  granted  to  all  persons  who  would  bestow 
an  alms,  though  ever  so  small,  upon  any  of  our  churches,  convents, 
or  religious,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  all  the  prayers,  suffrages, 
masses,  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  penances,  which  for  that  time  shall  be 
done  throughout  the  whole  church." 

The  Scapular  must  be  made  of  cloth  serge  or  other  stuff,  btit 
not  of  silk,  though  it  may  be  lined  with  silk.    The  reason  of  this 
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is  that  the  Virgin  never  wore  silk,  but  woollen,  and  that  of  the 
native  colour. 

"  The  Scapular  is  to  be  worn  continually  day  and  night,  and  never 
to  be  taken  off  till  death ;  also,  it  is  good  to  be  buried  with  it.  The 
brothers  and  sisters  may  wear  it  about  their  necks,  not  in  their 
pockets,  or  in  their  girdle,  nor  folded  in  their  breasts,  for  it  being  a 
Scapular  must  be  worn  in  the  form  of  a  Scapular;  that  is  to  say,  a 
vest,  or  habit,  that  hangs  over  the  shoulders." 

Ludicrously  false  as  is  this  story  of  the  Scapular,  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  worship  of  Mary  rests  on  no  better  founda- 
tion. It  is  as  baseless  as  anything  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  Enter- 
tainmentSy  though  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pledged 
for  its  truth.  The  proposition  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that 
no  sort  of  religious  worship  should  be  paid  to  Mary,  or  to  any 
creature,  is  capable  of  perfect  demonstration. 

The  doctrine  of  "  one  Mediatoi*"  is  as  clearly  laid  down  in 
Scripture  as  the  doctrine  of  one  God ;  and  the  greatest  care 
seems  taken  to  represent  Jesus  as  so  gracious,  compassionate, 
sympathizing,  and  accessible,  that  no  intercessor  could  be  desired 
beside  Him.  How  any  one  can  read  his  own  discourses,  the 
references  of  the  Apostles  to  his  Priesthood,  and  particularly  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  still  think  another  advocate  needed, 
is  most  marvellous. 

Never  was  a  perversion  of  Christianity  so  little  countenanced 
by  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  Common  sense  should  have 
taught  men  that  a  creature  cannot  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  prayers,  or  be  able  to  answer  them,  even  if  the  notion 
seemed  to  have  received  encouragement  from  the  Great  Teacher, 
But  when  we  reflect  that  Scripture  and  reason  are  in  perfect 
harmony  on  the  subject — that  the  Saviour  absolutely  condemned 
and  carefully  guarded  against  any  approaches  to  the  Mother 
of  his  Humanity  in  connexion  with  our  redemption,  we  cannot 
but  regard  her  worship,  existing  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Christendom,  as  a  proof  of  fear- 
fully strong  delusion. 

Three  of  the  evangelists  mention  Mary  in  the  course  of  their 
history.  But  Paul,  who  so  fully  expounds  the  Christian  system, 
and  especially  dwells  upon  the  work  of  mediation,  never  once 
mentions  her  name  in  all  his  Epistles ;  neither  does  James,  or 
Jude,  or  Peter,  though  they  must  all  have  known  her  person- 
ally. Her  death  even  is  not  referred  to  by  them.  The  most 
extraordinary  and  suggestive  circumstance  of  all  is,  that  John, 
though  his  own  Gospel  teaches  that  she  was  intrusted  to  his 
care,  does  not  allude  to  her  in  any  of  his  Epistles  or  in  the  Reve- 
lation. This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  settled  purpose.  That 
she  was  honoured  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  regarded  a^ 
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'^  blessed  among  women," — highly  favoured  or  graciously  accept- 
ed, (not  "  full  of  grace/'  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,) — all  true  Protes- 
tants cheerfully  admit.     But  they  dare  not  go  farther. 

Only  three  addresses  are  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  our 
Lord  to  his  blessed  Mother ;  and  these  are  certainly  very  re- 
markable and  in  no  way  reconcilable  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  first  was  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  Mary 
— "  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  Jesus  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween Joseph  and  her  in  his  reply,  nor  does  he  recognise,  but 
rather  repudiate,  the  "  authority  of  a  mother"  in  his  "  Fathei^'s 
business."     "  Know  ye  not." 

His  next  words  to  her  are  in  the  same  spirit.  They  were 
uttered  at  the  wedding  in  Cana, — "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  Epiphanius,  on  the 
Collyridian  heresy,  says  that  the  word  "  woman"  M'as  used  here 
designedly  to  prevent  Christians  from  regarding  lier  with  exces- 
sive admiration.  It  is  singular  that  in  all  the  New  Testament 
we  do  not  read  that  He  ever  said  to  her  "  my  mother."  When 
others  mentioned  her  to  Him,  He  asked  "  Who  is  my  mother?" 
"  And  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  he  said — 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother 
and  sister  and  mother ;"  or,  as  Luke  expresses  it,  "  My  mother 
and  my  brethren  are  those  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it."  Here  there  is  no  exaltation  of  Mary  as  the  Empress 
of  tne  Universe,  but  something  which  forbids  the  very  idea  of 
the  least  pre-eminence  over  other  disciples  on  the  mere  ground 
of  her  maternity.  This  is  still  more  distinctly  taught  us  after- 
wards, when  he  says — "  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  which  hear 
the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." — {Alat,  xii.  46;  Luke  viii,  21; 
xi.  27.) 

The  third  occasion  on  which  our  Lord  spoke  to  his  mother 
was  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross.  "  When  Jesus  therefore  saw 
his  mother  and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  said 
unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy  Son  ;  then  said  he  to  the 
disciple.  Behold  thy  mother."  Here  were  calm  authority  and 
heart-touching  filial  tenderness  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  but  not 
a  word  or  a  hint  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  hereby  consti- 
tuted her  the  "  mother  of  all  the  faithful,"  as  her  worshippers 
fondly  dream.  The  reader  will  remark  that  not  even  in  this 
parting  scene,  so  fitted  to  bring  out  natural  affection  in  all  its 
force  and  tenderness,  does  he  call  her  his  mother.  What  an 
eifort  it  must  have  required  in  him  (humanly  speaking)  to  re- 
press his  merely  human  feeling,  in  order  to  guard  against  abuse ! 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  another  fact  which  cannot  be  r^ 
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conciled  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Manolaters.  After  the  resurrec- 
tion, our  Lord  remained  forty  days  on  earth,  conversing  with 
his  disciples,  during  wliich  time  we  have  no  mention  of  the  Vir- 
gin, though  many  of  his  interviews  and  conversations  with  the 
disciples  are  recorded,  and  three  other  Marys  are  mentioned  by 
name,  one  of  them  being  Magdalene.  The  Virgin  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  connexion  with  the  ascension^  and  only  on  one 
solitary  occasion  subsequently,  (Acts  i.  13.)  During  the  sixty 
years  comprehended  in  the  New  Testament  history,  from  the 
ascension  to  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  this  so-called  "  Queen 
of  Heaven," — this  "  only  way  of  access  to  the  Saviour," — this 
"  exclusive  channel  of  his  grace,"  is  never  mentioned.  No  souls 
are  saved  by  her  intercession — no  miracles  are  wrought  by  her 
power.  John,  to  whose  care  she  had  been  intrusted,  never  re- 
fers to  her  at  all.  We  have  no  record  of  her  death — no  account 
of  the  place  of  her  burial ;  all  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
by  any  ingenuity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  her  worshippers  have  been  obliged  to  invent 
a  history  of  their  idol,  which,  by  its  contrasted  absurdity,  serves 
strongly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelical  history  of  our 
Lord. 

As  soon  as  Mariolatry  got  a  public  recognition  in  the  Church, 
it  spread  rapidly.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  fact.  The  Church 
had  widely  departed  from  the  faith ;  the  clouds  of  the  apostasy 
overspread  Christendom  ;  the  Scriptures  were  not  read ;  the 
people  were  grossly  ignorant,  as  were  also  the  priests  and  monks ; 
the  minds  of  the  most  learned  among  them  were  ruled  by  an 
unchecked  credulity,  and  a  passion  for  the  marvellous.  Besides 
this,  the  multitudinous  converts  from  heathenism,  baptized  with- 
out being  instructed,  suffered  to  retain  their  old  customs  and  fes- 
tivals under  Christian  names,  felt  naturally  an  irresistible  crav- 
ing for  the  seductive  GoddesS'ivorship  of  their  former  state.  The 
^^  Queen  of  Heaven"  came  in  to  fill  up  this  void  in  their  hearts. 
Then  were  gradually  transferred  to  Christianity  even  the  loves  of 
Olympus.  The  Eternal  Father  became  a  husband,  and  Mary 
his  reigning  spouse ;  at  another  time  she  was  married  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  beauty  and  softness  of  her  sex  operated  on 
the  hearts  of  her  worshippers — inspiring  a  familiar  confidence, 
which  often  degenerated  into  a  very  questionable  feeling. 

We  are  told  by  Alban  Butler,  (vol.  viii.  p.  175,)  that  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  festivals 
which  the  Church  celebrates  in  her  honour ;  "  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  the  other  great  mysteries  by  which  her  life  was  ren- 
dered most  wonderful."  For  this,  then,  at  all  events,  there  ought 
to  be  some  foundation  in  history.  When  she  fixes  upon  the 
15th  of  August,  and  says — "  To-day  Mary  the  Virgin  ascended 
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the  heavens.  Rejoice,  because  she  is  reigning  with  Christ  for 
ever" — she  ought  to  have  some  authority  for  the  assertion.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  such  authority  in  Scripture.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers,  the  ancient  creeds  and  councils,  all  the  Fathers 
for  five  hundred  years,  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  nowhere 
during  this  purest  period  of  the  Church"*s  history,  can  any  proof 
be  found  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  worshipped,  or  her  invocation 
sought,  but  everything  to  exclude  the  notion  of  such  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  functions  of  the  one  Mediator. 

To  fiction,  fraud,  dishonest  interpolation,  and  fabricated  mi- 
racles, Mariolatry  has  been  indebted  for  its  prevalence  from  first 
to  last.  Their  earliest  authority  is  a  supposed  entry  in  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius  opposite  the  year  48,  in  these  words : — 
"Mary  the  Virgin,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  as  some  icriie  that  it  has  been  revealed  to  them^ 

Supposing  these  to  be  the  genuine  words  of  Eusebius,  what 
do  they  prove  ?  A  chronologist  in  the  fourth  century,  referring 
to  an  occurrence  alleged  to  have  taken  place  three  hundred  years 
before,  says  that  some  persons,  whom  he  does  not  name,  said 
that  it  w^as  revealed  to  them  that  Mary  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
The  necessity  of  this  imaginary  revelation  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  history  and  tradition  were  silent  on  the  subject. 
But  the  passage  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  palpable  interpola-' 
tion.  The  Catholic  editor  of  the  Chronicon  at  Bourdeaux,  A.D. 
1604,  (p.  56G,)  "tells  us  that  he  was  restrained  from  expunging 
it  only  because  nothing  certain  as  to  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  could  be  substituted  in  its  place!" — (lyler,  p.  101.) 

After  relating  at  length  the  ridiculous  story  of  Mary's  resur- 
rection, Mr.  Tyler  sums  up  the  evidence  thus : — 

"  A  writer  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  refers  to  a  conver- 
sation said  to  have  taken  place  a  hundred  years  before ;  in  which,  at 
Constantinople,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  informed  the 
Emperor  of  an  ancient  tradition  concerning  a  miraculous  event  nearly 
four  hundred  years  before ; — that  the  body  of  Mary  was  taken  out  of 
the  coffin  without  the  knowledge  of  those  who  deposited  it  there,  whilst 
the  primitive  and  inspired  account,  (recording  most  minutely  the  jour- 
neys and  proceedings  of  some  of  those  very  persons,  before  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  supposed  event,  and  the  letters  of  others,)  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  any  transaction  of  the  kind  ;  and  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate historians  and  writers  of  every  character,  not  one  gives  the 
slightest  intimation  that  any  rumour  of  it  had  ever  reached  them." — 
P.  111. 

The  fabulous  tradition  crept  along  the  ground  for  a  long  time ; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks  sent  it  forth  into  the  world 
full  fledged. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  most  respectable  divines  of 
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the  present  day  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not  hesitate  to  quote 
passages  in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  as  the  most  decisive  au- 
thorities, knowing  them  to  be  false.  This  sort  of  dishonesty 
taints  the  whole  religious  literature  of  that  Church.  They  seem 
to  think  it  perfectly  innocent.  We  make  this  remark  with  pain, 
but  we  make  it  deliberately,  being  obliged  to  advert  to  one 
glaring  instance  of  it,  in  connexion  with  our  subject.  Bellarmin 
quotes  a  homily  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  in  which  there  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  gives  it  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy  invoked  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Yet  when 
pronouncing  his  judgment  on  the  different  works  assigned  to 
Athanasius,  he  condemns  the  treatise  containing  this  homily  as 
a  forgery^  declaring  the  evidence  against  it  to  be  irresistible ! 
Ever  since  Bellarmin,  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  works  of 
Athanasius,  and  condemned  by  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Benedictine  Editors  in  1698  classed 
it  among  the  spurious  works  ascribed  to  him.  They  begin  their 
preface  thus : — "  That  this  discourse  is  spurious,  there  is  no 
learned  man  that  does  not  now  adjudge J^  'I'hey  prove  from  the 
style  and  other  internal  evidence,  that  it  must  have  been  written 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Athanasius. 

"  And  yet,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "  after  the  utter  repudiation  of  the 
whole  homily,  as  a  work  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius ;  after  its 
unqualified  condemnation  by  Bellarmin ;  after  the  Benedictine  Editors 
have  declared  that  there  was  no  learned  man  that  did  not  adjudge  it 
to  be  spurious,  the  forgery  being  self-condemned  by  evidence  clearer 
than  the  sun ;  after  Baronius  has  expressed  his  assurance  that  all 
learned  men  desirous  of  the  truth  would  agree  with  him  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  spurious — after  all  this,  we  find  it  quoted  in  evidence  as  the  ge- 
nuine work  of  Athanasius,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
without  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  allusion  to  the  combined  judgment 
by  which  it  has  been  condemned,  or  even  to  any  suspicion  ever  having 
been  entertained  of  its  being  a  forgery." — P.  170. 

The  author  referred  to  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  recently  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
Bishop  of  the  Metropolis,  and  well  known  to  be  the  most  ais- 
tinguished  champion  of  Romanism  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  eloquent  writer.  Could  he 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  deceiving  his  readers  ?  He  refers  to  a 
work  as  the  production  of  Athanasius,  (Semi,  in  Annunt.  torn.  ii. 
p.  401,)  the  irrefutable  proof  of  whose  spuriousness  "is  drawn 
out  at  large  by  the  Benedictine  Editors  m  the  very  edition  and 
identical  volume  of  the  works  of  Athanasius  to  which  Dr,  Wise- 
man refers  for  his  authority  when  he  quotes  the  passage  as  ge- 
nuine !" — (Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  London, 
Booker,  1836.     See  also  Berrington  and  Kirk,  pp.  430,  431.) 
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There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  Dr.  Wiseman  has 
been  convicted  by  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  and  others, 
of  adducing  quotations  in  evidence  which  betray  either  the  most 
unaccountable  ignorance  or  the  most  culpable  fraud.  But  in 
such  a  case  ignorance  would  be  not  merely  disgraceful,  it  would 
be  highly  blameworthy. 

There  are,  let  us  believe,  multitudes  whom  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  restrains  from  vice,  not  because  she  hears 
their  prayers  or  endows  them  with  grace.  They  associate  her 
with  Christ,  and  behold  her  in  his  reflected  glory ;  and  although, 
in  all  cases,  she  withdraws  attention  from  Him,  and  weakens  or 
destroys  faith  in  his  all-sufficient  mediation,  yet  the  influence  of 
her  example,  in  many  cases,  may  be  favourable  to  virtue.  It 
©Iterates  in  the  manner  of  hero-woi'ship.  Just  as  the  image  of  a 
beloved  mother  departed,  eminent  for  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
sanctity,  when  kept  constantly  before  the  mind,  will  lead  to  ad- 
miration and  imitation,  and  to  a  horror  of  those  things  which 
she  hated — so  is  it  here.  There  are  living  idols  that  excite  a  si- 
milar influence  on  their  worshippers.  Still  this  is  a  frail  support 
of  virtue.  It  is  but  imaginative  and  sentimental.  It  wants  the 
strength  of  principle ;  and,  above  all,  it  wants  the  sustaining  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Grace. 
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Art.  1Y.— Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Settlement  and  Poor  liemovaL    May,  1847. 

When,  thirteen  years  ago,  tlic  whole  subject  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Amendment  Act  introduced  on  the  Report 
of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  the  question  of  Settlement  was 
necessarily,  though  j)crhaps  only  incidentally,  considered.  The 
long  list  of  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which 
governed  the  practical  administration  of  the  law — always  com- 
plicated, often  apparently  inconsistent — the  never-ending  litiga- 
tion which  a  fresli  adjudication  upon  new  mattei's  seemed  to 
entail  upon  the  Court,  the  parishes,  and  the  counties,  appear 
to  have  weighed  with  the  Conmiissioners  in  recommending,  and 
with  Parliament  in  adopting,  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  former 
modes  by  which  a  settlement  w\is  acquired.  From  this  simplifi- 
cation of  the  law,  veiy  beneficial  effects  immediately  began  to 
flow;  orders  of  removal,  refusals  to  receive,  appeals  against 
them — all  the  various  weapons  of  offence  which  parishes  respect- 
ively possessed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  combativcness 
of  a  pugnacious  overseer,  and  for  tormenting  their  paupers  and 
each  other — ap))eared  to  be  laid  up  in  dust  and  rust.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  in  litigation  of  this  kind  has  been  reduced  to 
little  more  than  £9000  a-}'ear,  from  an  average  of  three  times  that 
sum. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  a  matter  so  extensive  and  intricate 
as  the  English  Poor  Law  then  was — having  regard,  too,  to  the 
critical  circumstances  in  which  it  was  brought  forward — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  parts  of  what  was  generally  an  useful, 
bold,  and  skilful  act  of  legislation,  received  from  Parliament  all 
the  examination  which  the  greatness  of  the  change  required.  The 
time,  perlia]:)s,  was  not  altogether  most  favourable  for  it.  We 
had  just  passed  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  after  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  and  the  strongest  exhibitions  of  the  national 
wull  experienced  since  the  Revolution.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  change  of  administration — in  1830,  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  many  parts  of  the  south 
of  England,  manifesting  itself  in  tumult  in  some  instances,  in- 
spired the  greatest  uneasiness  and  disquietude.  The  measures  of 
relief  to  the  destitute,  recommended  by  the  original  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  were  mostly  directed  to  check  the  abuses  which,  in 
this  most  corrupt  form,  had  partly  caused,  certainly  aggravated 
these  disorders,  and  had  also,  but  in  a  mitigated  degree,  crept 
into  portions  of  the  north ;  and  when  we  consider  tlie  mass  of 
evil  and  demoralization  that  then  prevailed,  the  mamber  of  per- 
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sons — not  all  of  them  paupers,  or  with  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
— interested,  under  the  disguise  of  "  friendship  for  the  poor,"  in 
keeping  up  these  abuses,  and  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence 
which  they  digested,  we  are  forced  to  wonder,  not  that  there 
should  have  been  errors  in  the  remedial  propositions,  but  that  the 
errors  should  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  legislation  which  the  Report  suggested.  But  errors  to  a  certain 
extent  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  and  among  these,  not  the  least 
were  their  modes  of  dealing  with  settlement.  Birth,  marriage, 
parentage,  renting  a  tenement,  payment  of  parochial  rates,  and 
estate,  remain,  but  apprenticeship  was  much  restricted,  and 
hiring  and  service  entirely  abolished.  This  last  was  the  great 
source  and  cause  of  the  acquisition  of  parish  settlement  so  long 
as  it  lasted.  It  appears  that  the  policy  of  the  old  system,  or 
rather  the  additions  to  it,  whether  engrafted  on  it  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Legislature,  or  arising  from  judge-made  law,  was  to 
favour  the  acquisition  of  settlement ;  while  the  Act  of  1834,  on 
the  contrary,  forbad  it.  It  had,  however,  of  course,  often  been 
previously  the  interest  of  parish  officers  and  occupiers  to  evade 
and  defeat  the  law :  a  hiring  for  a  whole  year  conferred  a  settle- 
ment ;  it  became  the  custom  then  to  engage  servants  in  hus- 
bandry for  a  less  period,  as  from  old  Michaelmas-day  till  new. 
But  then  these  evasions  were  not  always  successful ;  frequent 
litigation  ensued,  and  formed  so  large  an  item  in  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  poor-rates,  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in 
1833,  in  their  anxiety  to  reduce  expenses,  and  thus  render  as 
palatable  as  might  be  to  the  country  the  great  changes  they  were 
about  to  recommend,  not  only  reduced  the  modes  of  acquiring  a 
settlement,  but  suggested  that  Unions,  when  formed,  should 
be  one  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  and  settlement.  Doubt- 
less, such  an  arrangement  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity of  account,  economy  of  management,  absence  of  liti- 
gation, (as  between  parish  and  parish  of  the  same  Union,)  and 
equality  of  payment.  The  anomaly  of  a  parish.  A,  in  which  the 
rates  were  4s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  while  over  the  hedge,  or  across 
the  stream,  in  B,  they  were  only  Is.  6d.  or  2s.,  would  have  given 
way  to  an  uniform  rate  of  taxation.  But  this  prima  facie  advan- 
tage would,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  be  balanced 
by  a  large  amount  of  mischief  and  carelessness,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  diminution  of  the  immediate  and  individual  liability 
which  now  stimulates  the  rate-payers,  each  in  his  own  area,  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  lessen  the  amount  and  diminish 
the  incidence  of  pauperism.  And  though  equality  of  taxation 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  realm,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
essential  conditions  of  a  just  form  of  government,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  a  poor-rate  never  has  partaken  of  this  character — it 
is^  oa  the  contrary,  purely  heal.    The  State  has  from  time  to 
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time  ordained  that  the  wealth  (and  of  a  particular  kind  only)  of 
certain  persons  living  in  certain  districts  should  maintain  the 
poverty  they  comprised,  without  troubling  itself  as  to  the  rate  of 
charge.  It  Wiis  fully  recognised,  also,  at  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion alluded  to,  in  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  in  the  language  of 
those  who,  before  or  since,  have  treated  this  subject,  that  the 
amount  and  degree  of  pauperism,  were  much  the  conseauence  of 
the  conduct  and  system  pui'sued  by  parochial  authorities — that 
a  just,  firm,  and  liberal  dealing  with  tlie  labourer,  in  some  way  or 
other,  prevented  the  degeneration  of  the  class  into  pauperism ; 
whilst  a  careless  and  corrupt  administration  rapidly  ana  indefi- 
nitely increased  it. 

It  was  also  supposed  (by  the  more  sanguine)  that  once  en- 
lightened as  to  their  true  interests,  all  parties — landlords,  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  operatives,  and  labourers,  would  respectively 
find  their  advantage  in  steering  clear  of  the  old  abuses,  and  per- 
severing steadily  in  the  course  of  amendment.  And  to  some  ex- 
tent this  did  ensue ;  but  not  universally,  nor  without  a  great  strug- 
gle in  particular  parts,  where  strong  local  connexion,  or  firmly- 
rooted  corruption,  were  stout  enough  to  withstand  the  reform. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  measure — indeed  for  the 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  whole  of  our  social  fabric — from  the  very  first  it  has  served 
as  a  battle-field  for  political  partisans  on  each  side.  The  leaders 
tliemsclves  of  neither  of  the  great  parties  have  been  guilty  of 
resorting  to  this  unworthy  warfare ;  but  the  subordinates  have 
made  up  for  their  lack  of  importance,  by  their  declamations  to 
attract  out-door  favour  and  notoriety.  Their  views  and  sin- 
cerity will  in  time  come  to  be  appreciated,  if  they  are  not  so 
already,  at  their  just  value.  This  busy  appetite  for  popular 
api)lause  has  led  to  constant — we  wish  we  could  add,  harmless — 
attempts  to  impair  or  improve  the  principle  laid  down  in  1834. 
Sometimes  the  allowance  in  aid  of  children,  more  often  the  bas- 
tardy clauses,  lastly  those  of  the  impotent  and  infirm — the  edu- 
cation, growth,  exercise,  and  recreation  of  the  rising  broods  of 
pauper  children,  have  exercised  the  patience  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  then  no  wonder  if,  among  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
pledged,  as  many  of  them  were,  to  their  constituents,  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  its  operation  less  distasteful,  desirous  as  they  were 
of  doing  nothing  seriously  to  injure  the  measure  which  in  their 
hearts  they  loved,  yet  compelled  to  redeem  their  pledges,  in 
which  they  had  professed  their  hate — in  circumstances  so  curi- 
ous, it  is  not  surprising  if  a  constant  meddling  by  committees  or 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  has  taken  place.  Many  of  these  inquiries 
\\  ere  really  not  worth  the  time  that  was  bestowed  upon  thcm^ 
even  if  we  did  not  set  a  high  value  on  the  time  of  those  eminent 
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legislators  who  were  members  of  the  committees ;  still  there  were 
some  marked  anomalies  which  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of 
Parliament — settlement  most  so. 

Orders  of  removal  had,  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  operation  of  the  Amendment  Act,  very  much  dimi- 
nished, as  had  all  the  law  expenses  consequent  thereon.  But 
that  period  was  one  of  general  abundance  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions and  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  mills  were  built ; 
labourers  from  the  overstocked  rural  districts  were  invited  to 
migrate  with  their  families  into  the  seats  of  the  sister  industry. 
In  1841-1842,  however,  the  flood-tide  had  reached  its  height, 
the  current  changed,  the  ebb  began,  and  has  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed since.  As  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  factory  districts 
lessened,  and  at  length  ceased,  the  immigi'ants  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  settle  there  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  in  due  time 
appeared  as  claimants  of  relief  in  the  manufacturing  township, 
which,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business,  removed  the 
applicants  to  their  original  settlements.  For  in  the  three  or 
four  years — nay,  in  the  thirty  or  forty — that  an  individual  might 
have  resided  in  Ashton  or  Manchester— much  as  he  might  have 
enriched  it  with  his  labour,  and  contributed  to  the  rising  fortunes 
of  an  Ashworth,  or  a  Greg,  or  Bright — he  acquired  in  his  old 
age  or  destitution  no  claim  on  any  class  of  contributors,  save  on 
those  of  his  birth-place,  which  he  had  renounced  to  take  suit  and 
service  with  the  lords  of  industiy.  On  a  reverse,  on  any  defeat 
sustained  by  them,  they  disbanded  their  army — he  was  sent 
back — 

"  PelHtur,  maternos 
In  sinu  ferens  Decs, 
Et  Uxor,  et  Vir,  sordidosque  nates." 

He  and  his  squalid  children  !  How  exact  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  poet  of  the  Augustine  age  of  a  removal  2000  years  ago ! 
When,  then,  it  was  found  the  parties  were  returned  on  hand 
in  considerable  numbers,  unfitted  from  their  past  in-door  occu- 
pations for  the  ordinary  rude  labour  in  the  open  air,  which  was 
all  that  could  be  offered  to  them  in  the  agricultural  localities  to 
which  they  were  severally  sent  back,  it  was  natural  that  a  feeling 
of  the  injustice  of  such  an  infliction,  and  a  wish  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  its  burden,  should  have  actuated  the  communities  so 
treated.  The  burden  of  pauperism  thus  cast  upon  them  was 
not  of  their  own  creation,  nor  could  it  by  any  amount  of  vi- 
gilance and  forethought  on  their  part,  have  been  lessened  or  fore- 
stalled ;  and  every  one  will  admit  that  to  make  one  class  of  per- 
sons, inhabiting  certain  limits,  pecuniarily  liable  for  the  extent  of 
pauperism  engendered,  not  by  any  extravagance  or  illiberality 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  improvidence  and  speculation  of  other 
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and  wealthy  persons  and  establishments,  living  at  a  distance^ 
exempt  themselves  from  responsibility  for  the  pauperism  their 
proceedintjjs  mi<yht  produce,  was  a  fit  occasion  for  remonstrance 
and  interference,  l^he  result  was  the  9th  and  10th  Vict.  cap.  66, 
commonly  called  the  Poor  Kemoval  Act ;  the  main  feature  of 
which  was,  that  an  industrial  residence  of  five  years  in  any  one 
parish,  though  it  did  not  confer  a  settlement,  was  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  an  applicant  for  relief. 

Wc  need  not  enter  into  the  various  anomalous  provisions 
with  which  it  was  clogged  or  fenced  in  its  passage  through 
Parliament,  and  which  have  conferred  upon  it  so  motley  a 
character  as  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  boards  of  guardians^ 
and  not  very  clear  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves. 
There  does  appear  to  us  to  have  been  a  capital  error  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Act,  in  not  making  the  towns,  especially  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  one  parish,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  it 
AVe  presume  it  was  intended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  relief  to 
those  parishes  whose  labourers,  having  consumed  their  manhood 
and  strength  in  distant  parts,  are  sent  back  worn  out,  and  incap- 
able of  earning  a  pittance,  to  be  maintained  by  the  rate-payers 
of  their  native  })lace,  for  the  rest  of  theu'  days.  The  natural  opera- 
tion of  this  Act,  had  it  been  so  contrived  as  to  realize  the  first  in- 
tentions of  its  framers,  would  probably  have  been  to  fix  this  charge 
rather  more  on  the  towns  than  the  country.  In  order,  however, 
to  effect  this,  it  should  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  Bill 
that  the  collective  town,  and  not  the  individual  parishes  compos- 
ing it,  should  have  been  rendered  liable  for  an  industrial  resi- 
dence within  its  precincts.  That  residence  is  so  often  interrupted 
in  many  of  the  ancient  towns  containing  a  large  number  of 
parishes,  as  Norwich  and  Bristol,  that  practically  an  operative 
might  have  resided  in  them  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without 
having  been  domiciled  for  a  year  consecutivel}''  in  any  one  of 
their  numerous  parishes.  The  effect  of  the  law  during  the  few 
months  it  had  been  in  operation  was  such  as  to  cause  from  some 
townships,  that  felt  themselves  aggrieved  from  the  fresh  burdens 
thus  cast  upon  them,  petitions  for  relief  and  alteration ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  session,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  chairman,  investigated 
the  matter.  They  were  said  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  alleged  defects  in  the  Act 
of  184G, — some  favouring  a  general  union-rating  and  settle* 
ment ;  others  adhering  to  the  parochial  division.  At  any  rate, 
no  report  beyond  the  evidence  was  given ;  and  we  have  therefore 
no  clear  intimation  of  their  views. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  them  spoke  very 
strongly  of  the  inequality  of  tlie  present  rates,  and  of  the  great 
injustice  inflicted  by  close  parishes  on  their  more  open  neigh* 
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hours.  A  close  parish  is  understood  to  be  one  belonging  only  to 
one  or  two  proprietors,  and  where  a  systematic  destruction  of 
cottages  has  been  designedly  carried  on  for  some  years,  until 
the  labourers  are  dislodged  and  quartered  upon  adjoining  town- 
ships, in  such  habitations  as  they  can  obtain,  and  which  are 
often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  usual  work.  This  ex- 
emption, however,  from  the  poor-rate,  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
benefit.  Some  of  the  witnesses  state,  that  the  labourers  who 
have  thus  to  tramp  two,  three,  or  four  miles,  out  and  home  to 
their  work  each  day,  are  worth  nearly  as  many  shillings  per  week 
less  to  their  employer,  from  the  consumption  of  animal  power 
on  the  road.  Now,  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  depreciation,  this  is 
nearly  £4  per  annum  for  each  man  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  each 
100  acres  will,  on  the  average,  employ  three  men,  whose  wages 
will  amount  to  £100  per  annum,  here  is  a  loss  to  the  occupier  on 
his  labour  account  of  £12,  as  a  set  off  against  his  presumed  sav- 
ing of  rates.  Suppose  his  100  acres  are  assessed  at  £1  per  acre, 
his  loss  on  his  labour  account  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  2s.  4d.  in 
the  pound ;  so  that,  unless  the  banishment  of  a  portion  of  the 
natural  population  effects  a  saving  of  at  least  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound 
on  what  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  he  is  a  loser  by  the  ar- 
rangement, giving  up,  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  he  realizes  on 
the  other.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be 
in  the  abstract,  to  keep  down  rates  by  the  absence  of  population, 
still,  there  is  soon  found  in  practice  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
attempt  defeats  itself;  and  assuming  that  a  landlord  had  all  the 
horror  of  population  and  pauperism  imputed  to  him  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  there  will  still 
be  a  point  at  which  his  tenant  will  declare  to  him  that  his  land  is 
worth  so  much  less  rent  from  the  want  of  men  within  reach  to 
cultivate  it. 

We  confess  that  the  statements  so  confidently  made  and  per- 
severed in  before  the  Committee,  as  to  the  systematic  destruction 
of  cottages,  somewhat  startled  us.  For  instance,  the  Eev.  F. 
Peel,  rector  of  Willingham  in  Lincolnshire,  complains  of  the 
number  of  close  parishes.  He  declines,  however,  to  specify  them. 
We  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  carefully  over  the 
enumeration  abstract  of  the  county  at  the  last  census,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  preceding  one  of  1831.  Out  of  the  (329  vills  or 
parishes  which  it  contains,  it  appears  that  38  are  absolutely  sta- 
tionary, having  neither  more  nor  fewer  habitations  within  the  last 
decennial  period.  In  33  parishes  they  have  actually  lessened ; 
that  is,  from  963  houses  they  have  been  reduced  to  900 — a 
trifling  decrease,  however,  when  compared  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  countr}',  or  even  with  the  one  county,  in  which,  by  the 
bye,  there  has  been  generally  a  considerable  addition.  If  there 
were,  however;  one  part  of  England  rather  than  another,  in  which 
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we  could  be  reconciled  to  hear  of  even  a  decrease  of  population^ 
it  would  be  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  despite  of  draining,  the  fens 
can  never  be  made  inviting,  or  favourable  to  human  longevity. 
The  whole  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  district  is  arranged,  ac- 
cordingly, to  get  in  the  crops  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  indi- 
f;enous  labour,  relying  on  the  migratory  but  regular  assistance  of 
rishmen  for  the  hay  and  harvest, — ("  Hyems  ignava  colono,") 
— and  as  long  as  such  can  be  had,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  and 
beneficial  arrangement  for  all  parties,  by  which  the  number  of 
persons,  of  necessity  exposed  to  the  agues  and  exhalations  of  the 
wintry  season,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  such  an  object 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  shght  increase  in  some  parishes, 
and  the  actual  decrease  in  others,  of  habitations,  remarked  by 
Mr.  Peel. 

But  Lincolnshire  is  not  the  only  county ;  the  same  systematic 
destruction  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Wing  to  be  going  on  round  Bed- 
ford. We  have  examined  the  returns  from  the  six  or  eight 
parishes  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  Bedford,  and  they 
contradict  Mr.  Wing's  statement.  Goldington  in  1831  had  99 
houses,  in  1841  it  had  111 ;  Renhold  had  increased  from  76  to 
88 ;  Clapham  from  65  to  75 ;  Oakley  from  92  to  103 ;  Kemp- 
ston  from  327  to  367 ;  Elstowe  from  108  to  112  ;  Biddenham 
from  59  to  62 ;  Browham  had  61  at  each  period.  In  these  eight 
parishes,  which  are  chiefly  rural,  the  houses  have  increased  fi-om 
887  to  974,  or  very  nearly  11  per  cent. ;  while  we  are  told  and 
expected  to  believe  that  systematic  depopulation  is  going  on 
round  Bedford.     The  town  itself  has  increased  still  more. 

The  statements  are  quite  as  sweeping  as  to  Eeadiiig.  Mr. 
Chadwick  upon  this  point  is  quite  positive,  and  thinks  lie  could 
prove  it  by  means  of  witnesses.  In  that  case  we  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  said  or  thought  of  our  population  returns ;  they 
certainly  appear  to  refute  his  facts.  Round  Reading  lie  (in 
Berkshire)  the  parishes  of  Tilehurst,  Cavershani,  Purley,  Pang- 
bourne,  and  Mapledurham,  containing  respectively  in  1831  and 
1841  the  following  numbers  of  houses: — Tilehurst,  348-412; 
Caversham,  260-297;  Purley,  35-38;  Pangbourne,  139-152; 
Mapledurham,  102-103.  To  be  quite  sure,  we  looked  across  the 
river  into  Oxfordshire,  but  neither  there  can  we  find  a  basis  for 
Mr.  Chadwick's  conclusions.  Islip  has  increased  from  135  houses 
in  1841  to  150 ;  AVatlington  from  356  to  396  ;  Lower  Heyford 
from  81  to  116  ;  Steeple  Aston  from  120  to  122.  The  last,  with 
Mapledurham,  showing  not  a  decrease,  but  only  an  absence  of 
notable  increase ;  and  it  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  witnesses 
who  spoke  so  positively  to  depopulation,  have  given  the  reins 
wholly  to  their  imagination,  or  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon 
themselves.  Whichever  be  the  case,  we  do  but  discharge  a  duty 
in  exposing  their  mis-statements,  and  in  cautioning  the  members 
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of  the  Legislature  from  being  misled  by  conclusions  founded  on 
such  erroneous  data. 

Many  of  the  functionaries  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  in  their  evidence,  proposed  more  or  less  to 
modify  or  abolish  parochial  settlement,  though  there  is  a  remark- 
able discrepancy  in  the  grounds  they  severally  allege  for  such  a 
change.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  opposed  to  all  settlement,  and  thinks  it 
would  be  a  general  advantage  to  both  labourers  and  rate-payers  if 
it  were  swept  away.  (2042.)  He  would  only  retain  even  an  Union 
settlement,  from  deference  to  prejudices  which  bethinks  not  well 
founded.  Mr.  William  Foster,  an  attorney  at  Swindon,  is  for 
an  equal  national  rate — thinks  that  for  England  one  of  Is.  6d. 
in  the  pound  on  £75,000,000  of  real  property,  (no  matter  whether 
extra-parocliial  or  otherwise  now  exempt,)  would  be  sufficient ; 
but  he  allows  that  great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  general 
administration,  that  the  gross  mismanagement — that  old  abuses 
might  not  again  be  introduced.  Then  we  hear  Mr.  Hotson,  an 
auditor  under  the  Poor  Law,  equally  experimental,  without  any 
scruples  as  to  the  burdening  the  parishes  in  totally  new  and  dif- 
ferent proportions,  not  caring  what  may  have  been  the  previous 
difference  in  rates,  owing  to  their  good  or  ill  management.  This 
witness  thinks  all  will  right  itself — that  the  best  workman  will  by 
competition  obtain  the  best  situation  and  the  highest  wages.  Wo 
daresay  he  may,  but  about  the  lower  and  weaker  men  he  is  not 
so  explicit.  When  pressed  upon  the  point,  he  says  something 
about  migration,  which  we  cannot  quite  understand ;  being  still 
of  opinion  that  the  weakest  and  poorest  will  be  sadly  deteriorated 
in  condition  when  the  rate-payers  are  personally  freed  from  the 
pecuniary  responsibility  of  employing  them. 

Mr.  Gulson,  an  official  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  although  he 
is  for  a  change  in  the  law,  and  an  abolition  of  parochial  settle- 
ment, is  nevertheless  at  issue  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  on  the  disad- 
vantage to  the  labourer  and  its  effects  on  his  character.  (1251.) 
The  fear  of  removal  may  have  kept  people  from  applying  impro- 
perly for  relief,  but  they  now  (since  the  change  in  1846)  doubt- 
less do  apply  for  it,  which  they  would  not  have  done  before, 
(1268,)  since  the  immovability  created  by  the  9  and  10  Vict, 
cap.  66. 

Mr.  Meadows  AVhite,  a  solicitor,  would  come  by  degrees  to 
an  equal  pound  rate  all  over  the  Unions.  The  steps  by  which  he 
would  arrive  at  this  appear  to  us  open  to  grave  objections ;  we 
will  suppose  them  overcome.  But  then  Mr.  White,  aware  of  the 
laxity  of  administration  by  ordinary  boards  of  guardians — i,  e.  of 
occupying  farmers,  &c. — woul(J  not  trust  them  with  the  main  part 
of  the  control ;  they  would  do  well  enough  for  the  aged  and  im- 
potent, but  for  the  able-bodied,  he  would  have  another  board, 
cQusisting  of  ex  officio  guardians^  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
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Unions — a  body,  in  sliort,  substantially  resembling  the  heritors  in 
Scotland ;  essentially  differing  from  the  ordinary  guardians  in 
having  a  permanent  interest  in  the  property  of  the  district  and 
the  character  of  the  labourers.  Mr.  White's  two  boards  of  guar- 
dians (one  of  which  we  are  certain  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  assemble  frequently  enough  for  the  important  functions  cast 
upon  it,)  seem  a  clumsy  machinery,  besides  which  his  faith  in  his 
remedy  is  founded  on  what  appears  to  us  extremely  problematical, 
viz.  an  "  improved  m,anacjement  giving  improved  views  on  the  sub- 
ject" ^YQ  wish  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
"  improved  views  and  management"  were  courageous  enough  to 
stand  up  successfully  against  the  clamour  raised  out  of  aoors. 
But  until  this  is  the  case,  we  must  decline  putting  any  confidence 
in  Mr.  White's  sanguine  expectations  of  ex  officio  principle  and 
practice. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  Mr.  Lumley,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  He  approves  of  the 
late  change  in  the  law,  (conferring  immovability  after  five  years' 
industrial  residence,)  but  is  not  for  the  abolition  of  all  settlement, 
with  Mr.  Chadwick  and  some  others.  Such  a  step,  he  thinks, 
would  be  neither  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  nor  wholly 
to  the  poor  themselves ;  because  as  the  power  of  removal  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  poor  man,  it  induces  industrious  exertion  on  his 
part  to  prevent  it — take  away  the  stimulus  and  he  becomes 
inert. 

We  must  own  that  if  that  stimulus  be  removed  from  both  la- 
bourer and  rate-payer  in  the  agricultural  districts,  we  do  not  see 
by  what  adequate  motive  it  can  be  replaced  in  the  breast  of  either. 
Beginning  with  the  latter :  He  now  knows  that  in  proportion 
as  the  population  is  unemployed  it  will  become  chargeable  upon 
the  rates  to  which  he  is  an  immediate  and  direct  contributor,  and 
although  in  many  instances  he  pays  dearly  for  work  ill-performed, 
or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  employs  weak  and  elderly 
people  to  execute  work  which  would  be  more  expeditiously  and 
economically  performed  by  young  active  men,  yet  as  the  former 
are  to  be  kej)t  alive  at  his  expense,  either  by  wages  or  a  levy  of 
rates,  he  naturally  prefers  that  form  which  brings  him  in  some 
though  an  inadequate  return  for  his  outlay.  For  as  rate  it  would 
be  all  lost.  But  once  free  him  from  the  pecuniary  consequences, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  large  mass  of  unemployed  second  and  third- 
rate  work-people,  whom  it  is  not  worth  his  or  any  body  else's 
while  to  hire ;  make  him  liable  only  in  common  with  an  area 
twenty  times  the  size  of  that  hitherto  chargeable  with  the  result 
of  misconduct  or  negligence  of  this  sort— bent  only  on  securing 
to  himself  the  largest  return  for  his  expenditure  in  wages  ;  he  will 
cease  to  take  the  interest  he  is  now  forced  to  do  in  the  moral 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  labouring  class  around  him, 
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beyond  that  which  they  might  inspire  as  contributors  to  his  pro- 
fits under  the  proposed  cltange.  Close  parislies  have  had  their 
abuses,  no  doubt,  but  in  our  haste  to  animadvert  upon  and  punish 
their  owners,  do  not  let  us  embrace  a  wrong  principle,  merely 
because  we  think  it  a  convenient  way  of  revenging  ourselves  upon 
them  for  their  previous  immunity  from  taxes  grievously  burden- 
some to  us.  In  all  the  proposed  experiments,  we  certainly  see 
ample  provision  contem])lated  for  the  free  circulation,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  best  labourers,  but  no  assurance  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  condition  of  the  inferior  one — inferior,  we  mean,  in  health 
or  strength,  but  not  in  character.  We  can  readily  understand 
that  a  London  Farmers'  Club,  and  other  associations  of  agricul- 
turists of  capital,  should  be  willing  to  make  the  most  of  their  ex- 
penditure in  wages,  (which  at  present  they  do  not,)  to  employ 
only  the  best  hands,  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour  in 
return  for  what  they  pay,  and  to  leave  the  surplus  they  have  no 
use  for  to  be  provided  by  rates  made  on  the  shoj^keepers  of 
the  town.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  forethought 
respecting  the  condition  of  a  class  whose  whole  relations  to  them 
would  be  altered  by  Mr.  Chadwick's  abolition  of  settlement. 

After  all,  the  free  circulation  of  labour  has  practically  some 
limit.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  face  of  the  United  King- 
dom tilled  on  an  enormous  migratory  gang-system,  like  some 
never-ending  railway  enterprise,  by  bands  of  sojourners,  camp- 
ing in  huts,  just  as  the  work  required,  and  then  departing — 
like  Virgil's  herdsmen,  "  omnia  secum  armentarius  Afer  agit  tec- 
tumque  laremque  armaque  Amyclseumque  canem  Cressamque 
pharetram" — like  enough  indeed  to  some  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  only  that  for  those  uses  to  which  the  quiver  was 
put,  a  bundle  of  wires  for  snaring  hares  is  now  substituted. 
These  men  (see  the  account  of  the  Castle  Acre  gang-system 
in  Norfolk)  carry  about  to  adjoining  neighbourhoods  the 
spectacle  of  their  coarse  gross  habits,  which  now  shock  us 
so  much  in  those  agglomerations  of  individuals  far  from  home, 
having  neither  family-ties,  religion,  or  common  interest  what- 
ever, save  the  temporary  bargain  that  enforces  their  diurnal 
toil.  In  effect  the  free  circulation  would  be  confined  to  shigle 
men,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  flow  with  any  degree  of  rapidity.  No 
one  imagines  that  the  ordinary  labourer  can  transport  himself 
with  wife,  family,  and  household  goods,  with  the  facility  that 
the  term  seems  to  imply,  even  if  he  could  count  on  finding  habi- 
tation in  the  districts  where  his  services  are  in  such  request. 
Houses  are  not  so  readily  manufactured  to  suit  such  contin- 
gencies. Wherever  a  demand  for  labour  arises,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  want  of  houses  also,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
house-rent  will  rise. 

Whatever  anomalies  the  present  system  may  present,  we  ap- 
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prebend  that  greater  difficulties  would  follow  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  Union  for  Parochial  rating  and  settlement.  Assuming 
that  the  stimulus  to  the  poor  man  has  ceased  to  be  an  object, 
that  tlie  pressure  of  individual  liability  in  the  smaller  area  is 
no  longer  worth  reckoning — how  next  is  the  burden  to  be  dis- 
tributecl  i  Is  there  to  be  an  union  chargeability,  with  simply 
a  parochial  rating  ? — i.  e,y  that  the  parishes  are  to  contribute  in 
the  same  proportions  as  formerly — one  at  Is.  6d,,  the  other  at 
6s.  ?  or  is  there  to  be  an  equal  rate  in  the  pound  laid  on  the 
whole  district  at  once  ?  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  recommend 
the  change  in  its  fullest  extent,  feel  the  embarrassment  of  this  point. 
It  certainly  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  mulct  the  well-re- 

Sulated  parish,  which  by  a  healthy  administration  had  kept  down 
le  rates  to  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.,  in  double  that  amount,  because  another 
in  the  same  Union  five  or  six  miles  off,  had  by  mismanagement 
and  profusion  been  burdened  with  a  rate  of  Gs.  Therefore  some 
suggest  periodical  revision — that  whatever  may  have  been  for  the 
seven  years  previous  the  proj)ortion  expended  on  its  poor  by 
j)arish  A,  as  compared  with  the  gross  total  of  the  Union,  those 
proportions  should  be  preserved  for  contribution,  during  the  next 
five  or  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh  adjustment  should 
take  place.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  there  is  gross  inequali- 
ty in  the  incidence  of  the  Poor-rate ;  but  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  see  the  justice  of  so  attempting  to  remedy  it.  The 
])roposal  would  e\*entually  confound  the  well-regulated  district 
with  the  ill-regulated  one — extra  parochial  and  all — no  matter 
what  amount  of  exemption  might  have  first  tempted  a  credulous 
purchaser  to  give  a  price  calculated  in  accordance  with  "  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  Poor-Rate;"  the  well-known  attraction  in  Mr. 
George  Robins'  sales  by  auction  of  landed  property.  By  the 
non-removal  act,  England  has  already  decreed  practically  that 
Scotch  and  Irish  paupers,  after  five  years'  residence,  must  be  re- 
lieved where  they  become  destitute.  Perfect  reciprocity  will  be 
insisted  on  :  though  few  English  paupers  will  apply  in  the  two 
subordinate  kingdoms,  yet  England  may  wnth  justice  require 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
be  placed  on  a  footing  corresponding  to  her  own.  Both  countries 
then  are  interested  in  the  soundness  of  the  principle  adopted  in 
England,  from  the  likelihood  of  that  principle  being  at  no  distant 
period  essayed  upon  them.  An  Union-rate  has  most  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  JParish-rate,  without  the  evenness  of  a  national 
one.  An  Union-rating  and  settlement  may  involve  a  charge  of 
2s.  in  one  Union,  and  5s.  in  another;  that  is,  the  same  inequaUties 
of  taxation  with  fewer  securities  for  good  management  and 
economic  expenditure.  A  national  rate  would  at  least  be  just 
though  inexpedient ;  for  if  the  ordaining  of  the  expenditure  be 
yested  as  npw  in  boards  of  guardians^  with  an  occupation  qufijifi- 
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cation  only — nay,  even  with  a  board  of  heritors  or  landlords,  wo 
should  fear  the  tendency  to  profusion  would  be  greater  than  to 
frugality,  unless  the  state  reserved  to  itself  a  more  active  and 
authoritative  interference  to  prevent  waste  than  it  assumed  under 
the  former  regime.  With  either  a  National  or  an  Union-rating, 
stock  in  trade  in  England  should  be  made  to  contribute,  as  do 
means  and  substance  in  Scotland.  Every  man  would  then 
have  an  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  law,  and 
would  not  willingly  see  it  used  for  unworthy  purposes,  or  its  pro- 
ceeds bestowed  on  undeserving  objects.  This  at  present  is  want- 
ing :  so  long  as  one  species  of  property  remains  liable,  it  will  ac- 
count for  the  apathy  with  which  those  who  were  not  possessed  of 
such  property,  beheld  or  encouraged  the  profusion  of  which  it 
and  not  they  bore  the  cost ;  and  the  obloquy  so  shamefully 
directed  against  those  upright  and  courageous  men  who  reduced 
within  more  moderate  dimensions,  the  hideous  mass  of  pauper- 
ism, by  which  this  country  was  wellnigh  overwhelmed. 

There  is,  however,  less  objection  in  principle  to  the  formation 
of  towns  comprising  many  parishes — particularly  if  manufactur- 
ing— into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  and  settlement.  In  the 
country  we  rely  on  one  set  of  motives,  safe-guards,  and  checks — 
there  is  what  Lord  Brougham  happily  termed  the  patriarchal 
feeling,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  rural  ignorance  in  which  it  is 
displayed,  makes  up  for  the  want  of  that  enterprise  and  progress 
that  marks  the  town.      Relieve  the  country  employers  and  pro- 

1)rietors  of  this,  and  you  would  at  once  have  to  provide  for  a 
ai'ge  floating  mass  of  agricultural  idleness,  which  would  be  ex- 
pelled from  its  present  sites — compelled  to  giv^e  way  to  more  skilled 
labour  which  would  come  in  and  supersede  it.  But  in  a  town  the 
case  is  otherwise.  The  population  is  necessarily  recruited  by  the 
influx  from  the  country,  and  without  such  external  aid  we  do  not 
believe — unless  in  the  more  healthy  ones — that  reproduction 
would  go  on,  so  that  the  numbers  from  the  indigenous  popula- 
lation  could  be  maintained.  It  is  the  constant  flow  of  ac- 
tivity and  energy,  often  doubtless  interrupted  by  "  strikes,"  and 
manufacturing  depressions  and  stoppages,  but  as  often  recover- 
ing from  them,  by  means  of  the  onward  tendency  of  art  and 
civilization,  almost  irrespective  of  the  efforts  of  individual  mas- 
ters. The  latter  are  powerless  against  a  current,  though  their 
united  endeavours  may  sometimes  give  it  a  direction  and  turn; 
and  while  in  the  country  individual  will  and  exertion  must  be 
looked  to,  for  acting  on  the  supply  of  labour,  and  preventing  its 
accumulation — ^in  the  town  the  general  principle  will  accomplish 
every  thing — mere  private  effort  nothing. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  'Jlie  White  Cat.    Illustrated  by  J.  W.    Edinburgh, 
1848. 

2.  Fortunio.     Illustrated  by  J.  W.     Edinburgh,  1848. 

3.  Our  Street.    By  W.  M.*  Thackeray.    London,  1848. 

We  must  not  confine  our  Christmas  literature  to  carols.  The 
great  annual  era  has  not  only  its  social,  but  also  its  sacred  asso- 
ciations ;  and  mingling  with  all  its  becoming  tones  of  merriment 
may  be  other  and  more  solemn  strains.  But  still,  as  Clu*istmas 
claims  its  carol  as  by  birthright,  why  should  not  Criticism  have  a 
carol  of  its  own  ?  The  mistletoe,  as  fitly  as  the  birch,  may  be  his 
emblem,  who  alternately  caresses  and  chastises  the  oifspring  of  hu- 
man intellect.  Unquestionably  there  comes  once  a  year,  a  season 
when  everybody  really  is,  or  tries  or  pretends  to  be,  more  than 
usually  hilarious  and  happy.  A  glorious  old  poet,  with  liis  eye 
and  his  heart  full  of  the  bright  and  beautifiil  ^gean,  sings  of 
the  "  incalculable  laughing  of  the  waves."  Oh  musical  and  un- 
translatable Greek  words !  How  exquisite  and  instantly  per- 
ceptible is  their  imagery !  We  have  so  seen  and  heard  the  sea 
a  hundred  times,  rippling,  gurgling,  dimpling,  twinkling  with 
the  perpetual  play  of  myriads  of  diamond  sparkles,  which  were 
so  plainly  the  laughter  of  the  waters,  that  we  have  been  fain  to 
hold  our  sides  with  our  hands,  and  laugh  back  again  to  the 
cheerful,  sunshiny  face  of  the  Gi'eat  Deep.  And  laughing  away 
it  was,  and  often  w-ill  be,  as  if  all  that  lay  below  its  surface  were 
speckless  pebbles,  and  pure  sands,  without  any  dull  weeds,  or 
slimy  shapes,  or  dismal  wrecks.  Thus  too  we  might  speak  of 
the  aspect  of  manhood,  womanhood,  and  childhood,  in  the  latter 
days  of  December  and  the  earliest  days  of  January,  when  a  con- 
fluent hurricane  of  chuckling  shakes  harmoniously  tlie  rotundity 
of  the  terrestrial  planet.  Shall  the  critic  alone  sulkily  despise 
or  coldly  escape  the  infection  of  general  merriment  ?  Many 
gentle  thoughts  and  wise  purposes  should  utterly  forbid  in  him 
any  such  grim  invulnerability. 

It  is  impossible  to  despise  the  good  humour  of  the  New  Year 
holidays.  For  there  is  at  tliat  time  a  store  of  virtue,  as  we  look 
upon  them,  in  toys  and  tarts,  in  pantomimes  and  plum-puddinc». 
3Sor  can  it  possibly  be  the  case,  that  the  frank  joyousness,  me 
kindly  and  neighbourly  cordiality,  gleaming  and  ringing  for  ten 
days  round  about  us  on  every  side,  melt  all  away,  like  snow- 
flakes  in  the  river,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  prattle 
of  so  many  children  does  not  pass  quite  into  empty  air  and 
nothingness.  The  companionship  is  not  unprofitable  which, 
for  a  few  hours,  so  playfully  yet  so  earnestly  intertwines  the 
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white  liairs  of  the  grandsire,  with  the  sunny  ringlets  of  the 
youngest  of  his  race ;  the  silver  and  the  golden  chords,  stirred 
by  the  brefathings  of  the  same  innocent  gaiety,  fill  our  habita-. 
tions  with  music,  of  which  the  echoes  cling  to  the  hearth-stones, 
and  linger  among  the  rafters.  In  the  intercourse  of  riper  age, 
also,  bearded  men^  in  spite  of  themselves,  crush  and  stifle  many 
rough  and  bitter  things,  beneath  the  closer,  warmer  pressure  with 
which  hands  are  then  grasped.  Hannibal  softened  mountains 
with  vinegar.  The  sweeter  potency  of  a  Christmas  laugh  has 
often  melted  the  heart  of  man — harder  than  an  Alp,  more  rugged 
than  an  Apennine.  The  cackle,  perhaps,  of  a  Christmas  goose 
has  sometimes  saved  the  capitol  of  a  man's  soul  from  a  Gallic  in- 
vasion of  bad  passions.     This  is  not  a  mirth  to  be  despised. 

Christmas  being,  in  fact,  annually  a  great  era,  should,  like 
any  other  great  era,  possess  a  peculiar  literature,  imbued  with  a 

Predominating  spirit,  and  marked  by  characteristic  features, 
lence  it  is  that,  from  misty  antiquity  down  to  the  present  hour, 
fairy  tales  and  harlequinades  have  absorbed  the  general  poetry, 
the  romance,  and  the  drama,  (for  there  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
any  prose,)  of  this  jovial  epoch.  The  phalanx  of  Elizabethan 
tragedians,  who  hurled  forth  with  tremendous  and  unprece- 
dented energ}^,  desperate  impulses,  daring  fancies,  and  gloomy 
ruminations,  have  been  considered  to  forebode  as  well  as  to  fore- 
run the  volcanic  hurly-burly  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  co- 
hort of  comic  wits,  who  flouted  modesty  and  flaunted  their  licen- 
tiousness in  the  glare  of  the  Restoration,  have  been  thought  to 
reflect  faithfully  the  temporary  ettervescence  of  that  national  in- 
toxication. But  these  mirrors  fling  back  feeble  and  crooked 
copies,  when  tested  beside  the  clear  and  vigorous  images  da- 
guerreotyped  by  the  literature  of  Christmas.  For,  then  "  motley's 
the  only  wear,"  and  our  waxen  tempers  yield  to  the  impress  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  eccentric.  We  are  prepared  to  witness 
and  to  play  fantastic  tricks  of  all  sorts  in  all  quarters.  Our 
imagination  shapes  the  whole  external  world  to  suit  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  colours  of  its  caprice.  We  do  not  mean  that 
during  a  particular  fortnight,  a  giant  seems  to  be  so  many  feet 
taller,  or  a  dwarf  to  be  so  many  inches  more  lowly  in  stature, 
or  that  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  a  caravan  is  more  dreadful,  or 
that  the  canvass  of  a  panorama  is  more  intensely  like  a  line-r 
of-battle  ship  or  a  squadron  of  French  Cuirassiers,  than  at 
any  other  time.  But  we  mean  that  giants  and  dwarfe, 
and  tents  redolent  of  liyaBuas  or  Bengal  tigers,  and  the 
peristrephic  thunders  of  the  bombardments  of  Algiers,  are  ta 
be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  places,  and 
noises  with  which,  for  a  particular  fortnight,  it  may  be  our  whim- 
sical pleasure  to  fill  the  earth.     These,  and  such  as  these,  be- 
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come  to  us,  for  a  limited  period,  society,  nature,  and  history. 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  Christmas  criticism,  that  there  is 
a  boundless  prairie  of  imagination  where  the  Pegasus  of  Christ- 
mas literature  may  scamper  and  disport  itself  to  the  infinite  de- 
lectation of  multitudes  more  countless  than  those  whose  plaudits 
were  wont  to  shake  the  imperial  fabric  of  the  Colosseum,  or  to 
drown  the  uproar  of  two  seas  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 

Even  in  the  prairie,  however,  the  critic  with  a  silken  lasso 
may  reach  Pegasus.  Because  there  is  one  absolutely  essential 
element,  w^ithout  which,  in  our  obstinate  opinion,  a  book  may 
usurp  the  name  of,  but  certainly  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a 
Christmas  Book.  A  true  Christmas  Book  must  leave  its  reader, 
when  he  finishes  it,  prodigiously  and  perfectly  happy.  Its  last 
word  should  be  a  signal  for  us  involuntarily,  irrepressibly,  and 
as  if  we  could  hail  without  a  speaking-trumpet  the  whole  human 
race,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old — to  shout  out 
"  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year ! "  Whatever 
may  be  the  path  by  which  we  travel,  the  goal  to  which  we  come 
must  be  in  open,  gladsome,  glorious  sunshine.  There  may  be, 
here  and  there,  gloomy  scenery  and  dirty  weather ;  a  tear  now 
and  then  may  fall,  or  a  gush  of  weeping  break  forth ;  and  anger 
at  intervals  may  quicken  the  pulse  and  kindle  the  eye,  all  with- 
out any  blame  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  only  he  ends  the 
journey  under  a  clear  sky  and  with  a  jocund  heart.  But,  as  a 
finale,  the  welkin  must  resound  with  the  happiness  of  everybody. 
Otherwise,  we  can  but  assure  the  lugubrious  gentleman  or  lady 
who  shall  prefer  to  wind  up  a  tale  with  a  melancholy  catastrophe, 
that  what  has  been  so  written  may  be  read  by  us  when  meny 
Christmas-tide  is  over — but  not  till  then. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  probably  solemn  philosophers  who  are 
perplexed  by  a  theory  which  makes  jollity  rule  so  autocratically 
over  any  literature,  who  cannot  comprehend  in  what  way  know- 
ledge (dr}',  dusty,heavy knowledge,  which  is  everythingwith  them) 
shall  be  able  to  alter  its  specific  gravity,  as  it  has  befen  fixed  by 
them,  and  continue  still  to  be  knowledge.  It  is  difiicult  to  deal  with 
this  solidity  and  ponderousness  of  wisdom,  except  playfully  to 
scourge  it.     Such  sages  would  be  equally  puzzled  oy  many  other 

i}roblems.  Why?  Because  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
ook  with  open  eyes  in  broad  daylight  upon  the  whole  truth, 
being  contented  beneath  the  glimmering  uncertainty  of  the  lamp 
in  their  chamber  to  glance  at  half  the  truth,  or  the  quarter  of  the 
truth.  These  censors  looking  down  upon  the  Iliad  from  above 
a  mountainous  pile  of  lexicons,  and  pointing  with  the  finger  of 
contemptuous  scorn  to  the  map,  would  be  very  ready  to  rebuke 
Homer  for  representing  Neptune  as  looking  at  the  scene  of 
action  before  Troy  from  above  the  island  of  Saraothrace.    "  Now," 
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says  the  author  of  that  delightful  work,  "  Eothen,"  standing  on 
the  very  shore  which 

"  Beheld  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea  ;" 

**  Now,  Samothrace,  according  to  the  map,  appeared  to  be  not  only 
out  of  all  seeing  distance  from  the  Troad,  but  to  be  entirely  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  intervening  Iinbros,  which  is  a  larger  island,  stretch- 
ing its  length  right  athwart  the  line  of  sight  from  Samothrace  to  Troy, 
Piously  allowing  that  the  dread  Commoter  of  our  Globe  might  have 
seen  all  mortal  doings,  even  from  the  deptlis  of  his  own  cerulean 
kingdom,  I  still  felt  that  if  a  station  were  to  be  chosen  from  which 
to  see  the  fight,  old  Homer,  so  material  in  his  ways  of  thought,  so 
averse  from  all  haziness  and  overreaching,  would  have  meant  to  give 
the  god,  for  his  station,  some  Spot  within  reach  of  men's  eyes  from 
the  plains  of  Troy.  I  think  that  this  testing  of  the  poet's  words  by 
map  and  compass,  may  have  shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had  come ;  there  to  the 
south  was  Tenedos,  and  here  at  my  side  was  Imbros,  all  right  and 
according  to  the  map ;  but  aloft  over  Imbros — aloft  in  a  far  away 
Heaven,  was  Samothrace,  the  watchtower  of  Neptune ! 

"  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was ;  the  map  was  correct 
enough,  but  could  notv,  like  Homer,  convey  the  ivliole  ti'uth. 

"  Nobody,  whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  most  deplor- 
ably logical  condition,  could  look  upon  this  beautiful  congruity  be- 
twixt the  Iliad  and  the  material  world,  and  yet  bear  to  suppose  that 
the  poet  may  have  learned  the  features  of  the  coast  from  mere  hear- 
say ;  now  then,  I  have  believed,  now  I  knew  that  Homer  had 
passed  along  here — that  this  vision  of  Samothrace  over-towering  the 
nearer  island  was  common  to  him  and  to  me." 

We  have  been  able  to  repeat  every  word  of  this  striking  pas- 
sage, from  the  minute  when  we  first  read  it.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal truth  in  it,  as  applicable  to  Christmas  as  to  the  Troad. 
But  again,  let  us  return  to  the  sedate  commentators  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking,  the  sober  scholiasts  on  the  wayward  issues 
of  human  emotions  and  human  conduct.  Had  they  lived 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  plung- 
ed into  a  miserable  plight,  by  such  sublime  dogmatists  as  the 
Stoics.  They  would,  we  are  convinced,  have  made,  with  very 
little  hesitation,  Attic  Zeno  the  synonyme  of  English  Dogberry, 
forgetting  in  the  thick  darkness  of  their  microcosm,  all  the  magni- 
ficent objects,  which  were  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  hands 
of  the  arrogant  moralist  when  his  soul  swelled,  and  his  tongue 
spoke.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  us,  ye  secluded  wise  men,  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  open  your  windows,  and  to 
observe  that  the  river  of  life,  which  flows  on  the  ordinary  days  of 
ordinary  weeks,  is  not  the  river  of  life  which  flows  from  Christmas 
Day  to' Twelfth  Night! 
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When  Zeno  stood  beneath  the  porch,  contemplating 

"  the  eye  of  Greece, 
Mother  of  arts  and  eloquence," 

would  he  look  more  naturally  with  pride  or  with  pity  towards 
humanity?  When  he  thought  how  Athens — the  matchless 
genius  out  of  the  family  of  nations — had  satisfied  with  perfection, 
in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  years,  its  cravings  for  all  that  is 
excellent  and  admirable ;  when  from  Parncs  to  Hymettus  he 
surveyed  the  vista  of 

"  Statues,  and  Temples,  and  jMemorial  Tombs," 

by  which  poetiy,  and  civilization,  and  glory,  were  to  be  dated  for 
future  times  and  men  ;  when  the  sun  pointed  to  Marathon,  while 
Cephisus  rolling  to  the  sea,  rovoked  Themistocles  routing  the 
barbarians  at  Salamis ;  when  from  the  shadows  of  the  Sacred 
Hill  emerged  the  scene  of  awful  trial — made  deathless  by  the 
Tragic  Three — where  Minerva  did  not  disdain  in  mortal  pre- 
sence to  plead  for  the  avenging  child  against  the  Fates ;  or  in 
sorrowful  array  came  forth  the  valiant,  just,  and  wise — to  whom 
their  country  owed  its  warlike  trophies — its  resplendent  liberty — 
its  noble  polity — begging  vainly  from  their  fellow-citizens  an 
hour  of  peace  without  chains,  in  the  evening  of  laborious  patriot- 
ism ;  or  in  dim  majesty  rose  the  image  of  august  Socrates,  vin- 
dicating truth  and  the  immortal  soul,  and  wringing  the  iron 
heart  of  jealousy,  malignity,  and  foregone  judgment — when 
Ilissus  gently  with  its  murmurs  summoned  back  to  his  Lyceum, 
that  stood  upon  its  banks,  the  giant  of  knowledge,  Aristotle, 
whose  pupil  was  Alexander ;  when  the  Academy  seemed  to  long 
for  the  melodious  utterance  once  more  of  those  divine  dialogues 
— dim  by  their  grandeur — concerning  beauty,  love,  and  virtue, 
which  Plato  hung  in  perennial  fresuness  on  the  olive  groves; 
and  when  gratitude,  finally,  settled  with  a  ray  of  peculiar  oright- 
ness  on  him,  whose  philosophic  page  first  unlocked  lofty  mecSta- 
tion  within  the  Stoic  himself,  on  Xenophon,  who  had 

"  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword ;" 

when  all  this  rushed  on  Zeno,  would  not  the  decaying  dust  be 
shaken  off  from  his  reflections  and  his  aspirations  about  a  people 
who  were  thus  revealed  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  was  onet 
Ostracism  left  no  stain  on  the  upright  man — Aristides.  Miltia- 
des,  whose  fetters  filial  piety  could  not  loosen,  reviled  by  his  own 
contemporaries,  gave  to  all  succeeding  generations  a  name, 
which  was  their  hope  in  bondage,  and  then:  pride  in  fre^om. 
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The  best — ^branded  for  a  time  as  the  worst — died  as  demigods. 
Why  should  not  Zeno  teach  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ? 

We  evoke,  therefore,  from  their  caverns  the  sad  recluses,  who 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we  say  that  mirth  is  the  rightful 
monarch  of  a  Christmas  literature.  Let  them  walk  out  into 
the  sun,  and  judge  with  their  own  eyes  from  the  sea-beach^ 
whether  we  can  from  above  Samothrace  look  down  upon  the 
Troad.  The  map  in  their  solitude  will  not  tell  them  the  whole 
truth,  A  weary  pilgrimage  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles, 
may  any  man  pursue  over  the  wide  flat  surface  of  a  chart ;  but 
his  feet  cannot  rise  above  the  monotonous  level  of  the  paper,  and 
his  face  will  be  always,  as  it  were,  prone  towards  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  It  is  up  the  living  mountain's  green  or  craggy  side,  that 
we  climb  skywards  to 

"  A  purer  ether,  a  serener  air." 

Only  after  going  out  of  doors  can  we  discover  that  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  map  is  an  airy  cobweb  dissipated  by  the 
summer  breeze  ;  that  "  the  intervening  Imbros"  is,  in  truth,  an 
intercepting  prejudice,  an  interposed  mote  in  vision,  which  may 
be  created  by  the  hazy  delineations  of  a  hydrographer,  but  ex- 
ists not  at  all  in  the  fair  legible  writing  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  eye 
does  not  pass  more  easily  from  point  to  point  on  the  broad  sheet 
of  an  ordnance  survey,  than  the  glance  of  Triton  or  of  Briton,  of 
sea-god  or  sea-king,  may  fly  without  hindrance  from  the  summit 
of  Samothrace  down  to  the  immortal  plain  of  Troy,  where  Hector 
kissed  A  sty  an  ax,  and  everybody  kicked  Thersites. 

He  who  differs  from  us  as  to  the  kind  of  feeling  which  should 
prevail  despotically  at  Christmas,  must  make  it  clear,  before  his 
opinion  can  bring  with  it  any  authority,  that  during  the  week 
between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  he  has  at  some  period  of 
hislife,not  merely  circumnavigated  and  permeated  all  the  environs 
and  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  but  has  also  traversed  the  uplands 
and  valleys  of  a  countiy  side,  and  that  wherever  he  has  been,  he 
has  spent  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  time,  urban  or  rural, 
in  the  company  of  rosy,  romping,  even  rebellious  children.  Have 
ye  danced  with  skipping-ropes,  O  sober  Solons  ?  Have  ye  gal- 
loped on  hobby-horses,  O  lacrymose  Lycurguses?  Have  ye 
flirted  with  dolls,  O  dumpish  Dracos  ?  If  not ; — then  do  not 
legislate  intellectually  or  morally,  and  do  not  attempt  at  any 
time  to  write  books  for  girls  or  boys,  or,  it  follows  logically,  for 
men  or  women  !  He  who  has  never  been  blindfolded  to  play  at 
"  Old  Harry,"  has  not  seen  human  nature  behind  one  of  the  veils 
of  Eleusis.  He  is  of  the  iminitiated.  He  has  not  made  to  him- 
self a  playmate  of  the  human  heart  in  its  dawn,  when  the  fouij- 
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tains  of  thought  as  well  as  of  feeling,  begin  to  babble  into  light. 
We  cannot  interpret  ourselves  to  him. 

He  who  has  never  dedicated  an  entire  holiday  to  play  in  it  the 
part  of  wandering  Telemachus  with  a  child  for  his  Mentor, — 
tracking  with  docile  feet  at  the  caprice  of  his  guide  a  labyrinthine 
career  from  street  to  street,  and  from  shop  to  shop — defraying 
as  well  as  he  can  a  wilderness  of  miscellaneous  estimates  from  an 
inexhaustible  half-sovereign — distending  with  a  museum  of  pur- 
chases all  the  pockets  of  his  garments,  from  which  protnide  the 
mouths  of  tin-trumpets,  and  the  snouts  of  barking  dogs,  and 
the  tails  of  elastic  frogs,  and  the  extremities  of  Noah's  ark,  as  the 
horns  of  a  goat  have  been  seen  to  decorate  the  jaws  of  a  gorged 
boa- constrictor ; — steering  so  freighted  deviously  homewards  with 
the  consciousness  that  his  identity  has  been  long  ago  engulfed 
in  his  resemblance^to  a  carrier's  waggon — surrendering  gradually 
the  cargo  to  the  rapine  of  a  little  nation  of  "  young  barbarians 
all  at  play,"  and,.ultimately,  losing  all  recollection  of  everything 
in  the  whirlwind  of  shouts  of  admiration,  and  screams  of  envy, — 
he  who  has  never  done  all  this,  and  never  felt  the  keenest  inter- 
est while  he  was  doing  it,  has  failed  to  study  so  as  to  decipher  a 
pregnant  page  in  the  diaries  of  life  and  character.  We  cannot 
unriddle  even  our  axioms  to  him.  Out  of  the  toys  comes  the 
passion,  the  reflection,  the  action  which  signify  the  child  to  be  so 
infinitely  above  the  beasts  that  perish ;  out  of  the  child  comes 
the  man  who  may  sway  empires.  These  holidays  of  children,  so 
full  always  of  animation,  yet  such  constant  repetitions  one  of 
another,  are  they  not  like  the  pyramids  of  Nile  ?  Centuries 
make  no  change  on  them.  But  who  has  quite  dug  out  the  mean- 
ing which  they  keep  embalmed? 

Many  observations  are  made  on  Christmas  Books  which  fill  us 
w^ith  astonishment.  We  have  heard  such  productions  discussed 
as  if  the  vast  conceptions  of  Milton,  and  the  discui'sive  erudition 
of  Gibbon  had  been,  and  ought  to  be,  at  work  in  composing 
them.  Kigid,  symmetrical  disquisitions  are  enunciated  to  denounce 
the  emptiness  of  the  effusion,  and  to  demonstrate  the  manifest 
decline  of  the  talents  of  the  author.  Dirges  are  chanted  over 
the  fading  strength  of  a  genius  which  twelve  montlis  before  might 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  woo  and  win  Clio,  or  Melpomene, 
or  Euterpe.  The  readers  in  1847  being  more  bilious  tlian 
in  1846,  lament  unanimously  that  the  "  Carol"  of  the  one 
Christmas  is  a  deplorable  falling  off"  from  the  "  Chimes "  of 
the  other.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  these  mourners 
over  a  progressive  degeneracy,  if  they  know  very  accurately 
in  what  the  merit  either  of  "Carol"  or  of  "  Chimes"  consists? 
We  might  then  settle  more  correctly  by  what  tribunal  their  de- 
merits should  be  tried.     For  it  is  proper  to  recollect  the  opinion 
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of  a  great  Athenian  critic,  Bottom,  who  because  he  starts  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  play  is  "  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry,"  is  not  therefore  prevented  from  announcing  after- 
wards, tliat  "  there  are  things  in  this  comedy  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
that  will  never  please."  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Carol  (taking  that  title  as  a  generic  descrii)tion  of  such  lucubra- 
tions, whoever  may  have  written  them)  is  not  a  great  creation  of 
the  brain.  It  is  not  a  great  historical  work  like  Raleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World ;  it  is  not  a  great  epic  poem  like  the  ^Eneid  ; 
it  is  not  a  great  philosophical  system  like  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  ;  it  is  not  a  great  oration  like  Fox's 
speech  on  the  Westminster  Election  ;  it  is  not  a  great  statistical 
repertory  like  Maculloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  ;  it  is  not  even 
a  great  fiction  like  Don  Quixote.  None  of  these  is  a  Carol ;  nor 
does  anybody  expect  a  Carol  to  embrace  any  such  matters.  Mr. 
Dickens,  or  Mr.  Thackeray,  amuses  himself,  and  should  delight 
everybody  else,  by  publishing  a  Christmas  stoiy.  Against  that 
story,  when  it  appears,  we  do  not  immediately  erect  the  same 
formidable  battery,  and  level  the  same  heavy  ordnance  of  criti- 
cism as  we  might  do  if  we  were  minded  either  to  salute  or  to 
demolish  Ahson's  History  of  Modern  Europe.  We  shall  take, 
to  please  or  to  displease  somebody,  as  an  illustration  of  our 
notions — the  "  Battle  of  Life,"  by  Dickens.  It  is  not  the 
chef-ctoeuvre  of  Dickens ;  it  is  nearly  the  worst  book  he  ever 
wrote.  It  is  not  on  that  account  necessarily  a  bad  Christmas 
Book ; — it  was  not  in  reality  a  bad  Christmas  Book.  But  if  we  sat 
down  to  review  it  in  the  same  mood  in  which  the  French  army, 
fifteen  years  ago,  sat  down  to  take  Antwerp,  with  all  the  warlike 
munition  and  preparation  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  a  first- 
rate  fortress,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  "  Battle  of  Life"  would 
cease  altogether  to  be  a  book  of  any  sort,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, under  the  opening  broadside  of  an  artillery  which  might 
annihilate  Napiei'^s  Peninsular  War,  or  Wordsworth's  Excur- 
sion. This  is  not  the  temper  in  which  sensible  people  will  sit 
down  before  a  Christinas  Carol,  even  if  it  is  the  "  Battle  of  Life." 
For  it  is  not  a  frowning  hostile  fortress,  but  a  smiling  friendly 
chateau,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  small  pretensions,  which, 
repelling  nobody,  invites  with  its  doors  wide  ajar,  everybody 
who  has  leisure  or  desire  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  fare  which, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  provided.  The  fare,  we  say,  is  to  be  taken, 
such  as  it  is ;  because,  in  sooth,  it  is  not  the  food  which  is  given 
nearly  so  much  as  the  spirit  in  which  the  entertainment  is  ofl^ered, 
which  is  the  fascination,  almost  the  substance  of  such  hospitality. 
Let  us  have  then  the  Carol,  even  such  as  it  is,  with  that  delightful 
disposition  of  general  good  humour  and  good-will  which  pervades 
and  colours  it ;  and  although  the  story  is  silly,  and  vapid,  and 
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feeble,  makes  it  a  dish  fit  for  Christmas.  Give  us  the  yery  "  Bat- 
tle of  Life," 

"  "With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head ;" 

and  never  mind,  in  the  meantime,  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Conspicuously  upon  the  shelves  of  our  Christmas  library  we 
should  begin  by  placing  some  famous  tales  to  which  we  are 
united  by  an  infinite  variety  of  associations.  The  series,  we 
think,  commences  witli  a  lively  narrative  about  "  Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk,"  and  concludes  with  the  moving  incidents  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  "  IMiranda  and  the  Royal  Eam."  But  between  these 
two  terminal  points  what  an  endless  catalogue  there  is  of  books 
which  we  arc  firmly  convinced  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die."  It  is  true,  that  not  many  years  ago,  a  copy  of  "  Puss  in 
Boots"  was  unattainable,  and  that  industry  and  ingenuity  were 
needed  to  excavate  even  "  Blue  Beard"  from  the  gathering  dusts 
of  oblivion.  A  whisper  began  to  steal  through  society  that  the 
dynasty  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  was  discrowned  for  ever. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  controvert  the  rumour  which  insinuated 
that  "  Cinderella"  had  enticed  "  Jack-the-giant-kiUer^'  to  seek 
a  home  under  German  or  Italian  skies ; — for  they  w^ere  not  to 
be  seen  anywhere  on  British  ground.  But  away  from  this 
island — 

"  Tliis  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England"— 

they  could  not  long  remain.  The  warmest  climate  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  chilly  in  comparison  with  the  comfortable 
blaze  of  an  English  parlour  or  nursery  fire-side.  Who  can  feel 
genially  or  speak  fluently  of  fairies  or  goblins,  as  he  sits  beside 
a  black  brightly-burnished  stove,  like  the  jack-boot  of  a  colossal 
Cornet  in  the  Life-Guards?  The  crackling  coal,  released  from 
subterraneous  thraldom,  brings  with  it  into  upper  air  swarms  of 
gnomes  and  sprites,  on  w^hose  fiery  and  extravagant  visages  the 
child  rivets  its  eyes,  as  its  ears  are  drinking  in  the  thrilling  tones 
of  an  aunt  or  cousin,  telling  it  how — 

*'  the  midnight  chimes  had  sounded  from  the  clock  of  the  great  tower. 
The  moon  shone  fitfully  with  a  gleam  now  and  then  between  heavy 
masses  of  black  clouds  that  swept  past,  as  if  ordered  suddenly  into  the 
battle  of  the  elements.  The  strong  wind,  rushing  steadily  across  the 
sky,  seemed  to  strike  the  earth  with  gusts  of  capricious  violence,  as 
the  sea-bird,  skimming  the  sea,  flaps  wantonly  at  uncertain  intervals 
the  surfiicc  of  the  waves.  But  as  often  as  the  blast  came  and  buffetted 
the  old  turretted  mansion,  then  windows  rattled  and  doors  banged^ 
while  dreary,  sighing,  sobbing,  wailing  noises  boomed  along  the  cor- 
ridors and  creeped  up  the  stair-cases.  The  doors,  particularly  of  the 
dim  oak-panelled  library,  were  restless  and  creaking,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  desperate  fascination  of  his  study,  the  solitary  reader  looked 
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more  than  once  askance  cautiously  from  his  book.  The  lamp  flicker- 
ed in  its  socket.  Of  a  once  roaring  great  fire  there  lived  only  a  few 
embers,  lapsing  with  headlong  plunges  from  redness  into  darkness, 
like  a  December  afternoon.  All  at  once  the  hurricane,  gathering  its 
might,  swooped  down  with  a  yell  upon  the  ancient  building,  shaking 
it  from  battlement  to  base.  In  the  lull  that  instantly  followed,  the 
melancholy  bells  of  the  tower  tolled — one  ;  the  lamp  flashed  its  final 
flash,  and  went  out ;  the  book  fell  with  a  crash  from  the  table  to  the 
floor  ;  the  tempest  again  bellowed  out  its  fury ;  and ." 

Well,  back  from  their  banishment,  or  from  the  temporary 
estrangement  of  men's  ir^g^atitude,  the  exiles  have  returned  and 
been  set  free.  The  "Marquis  of  Carabas,"  and  "Little  Red 
Riding-Hood,"  with  all  their  kindred,  came  like  conquerors  with 
the  pomp  of  an  ovation.  How  gorgeously  apparelled  I  how  grace- 
fully adorned !  During  so  brief  an  interval  as  we  can  reckon, 
the  little  books  which  we  used  to  buy  for  a  halfpenny  each,  and 
in  which  the  river  of  the  letterpress  was  blocked  up  occasionally 
by  black  boulder-stones  of  illustration,  quite  satisfactory  to  our 
juvenile  notions  of  the  skill  of  engravers,  have  been  displaced 
and  replaced  by  volumes  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fearful  price, 
illuminated  by  magnificent  artists,  and  published  by  magnificent 
booksellers.  Suddenly,  it  would  seem,  the  suggestive  virtues  of 
all  these  inimitable  stories  opened  themselves  up,  like  lovely  and 
fragrant  flowers,  to  stimulate  and  to  reward  the  industry  of  the 
pencil.  Many  ages  rolled  between  Homer  and  Flaxman.  Only 
in  our  own  days — only  the  other  day,  have  the  "  AVhite  Cat"  and 
"  Fortunio"  enhanced  their  original  enchantment  by  the  delicate 
and  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  outlines  of  J.  W.  And  who 
is  J.  W.  ?  Whose  are  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ?  We  know 
very  well  who  J.  W.  is.  AYe  nodded  assent  to  Landseer  when 
he  said  that  in  the  drawing  of  animals  he  had  nothing  to  teach 
J.  W.  But  why  should  we  enrich  a  dull  world  with  a  secret, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  every  whisker  of  a  cat,  and  every 
nostril  of  a  horse,  reveals  ?  It  is  a  rare  gift  indeed  to  represent 
so  easily  and  so  faultlessly  the  graces  and  the  powers  of  animals. 
The  faculty  of  doing  so  testifies  to  more  than  a  true  eye  and  a 
cunning  hand ;  it  indicates  a  happy  spirit  and  a  good  heart.  It 
is  safe  to  predicate  favourably  of  anybody 

"  Who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  designs  of  J.  W.  as  perfect  speci- 
mens of  animal  portraiture — every  line,  curve,  and  point  instinct 
with  life  or  full  of  repose — the  mirrors  of  nature.  Not  so  felicitous, 
however,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  has  been  the  execution  of  the 
human  figure  by  the  same  artist.     We  shall  not  stop  to  scrutU 
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nize  the  causes  of  such  an  inequality.  The  difference  of  men- 
tal perception,  as  well  as  of  manual  dexterity ;  nay,  the  eccen- 
tricities and  discrepancies  of  genius — are  numberless.  In  the 
present  case,  several  valid  reasons,  if  we  were  only  at  liberty  to 
divulge  the  mystery  of  the  initial  letters,  might  be  stated  to  ex- 
plain an  apparent  defect  in  the  practical  development  of  a  high 
endowment.  But  a  similar  incongruity,  of  a  very  old  date,  and 
in  a  most  remarkable  instance,  has  attracted  general  observation. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  written  in  Corinne,  "Les  sculpteurs 
Egyptiens  saississaient  avec  bien  plus  de  genie  la  figure  des 
animaux  one  celle  des  hommes."  And  as  a  corollary  to  the 
sagacious  justice  of  this  criticism,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  his 
work  on  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes  adds,  that — 

"In  observing  the  accuracy  with  which  the  general  forms  and 
characters  of  their  animals  are  drawn,  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised 
that  the  Egyptians  should  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  representing  the  trees  and  flowers  of  their  country,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lotus,  palm,  and  ddm,  can  scarcely  ever  be  identified; 
unless  the  fruit,  as  in  the  pomegranate  and  sycamore,  are  present  to 
assist  us.'* 

It  is  an  odd  resemblance  to  trace  between  the  pencil  of  the 
modern  amateur,  and  the  chisel  of  the  almost  primeval  sculptor, 
who  may  have  gazed  at  bird  and  beast  with  the  same  acnte  and 
unerring  eye  as  artists,  but  as  reasonable  and  social  beings, 
scarcely  with  the  same  feelings,  and  certainly  not  for  the  same 
purposes.  And  yet  there  is — is  there  not? — a  common  sympathy 
which,  across  the  desert  of  thousands  of  years,  links  the  haughty 
hierophant  of  Isis  with  the  fair  young  girl,  whose  name — familiar 
to  our  ears  as  a  houseliold  word — was  now  perilously  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  our  treacherous  lips.  We  long  to  see,  taken 
from  a  living  study,  plashing  in  tne  stream  or  tne  mud  of  the 
Fertilizing  River,  the  portrait  of  a  huge  crocodile,  by  J.  W. 
At  all  events  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  animals  have  good  friends 
among  mankind,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  gratify  the  flutter- 
ings  of  a  vanity,  from  which  the  bosoms  of  the  fowls  of  the  air 
or  the  quadrupeds  of  the  plain  are  not  exempt.  The  ostenta- 
tious insolence  of  a  peacock,  "  with  its  tail  on,"  does  not  interest 
us  half  so  much  as  the  haughty  pettishness — the  arching  of  the 
neck — the  gesture  of  the  head — the  gleaming  in  the  eye,  with 
which  a  gaily-caparisoned  palfrey  returns  the  caresses  of  the 
w  hite  hand  of  its  mistress.  And  that  rough,  shaggy  comrade, 
w^hose  ancestors  are  invisible  in  the  mists  of  Newfoundland — 
who  is  to  day  playfully  frightening  tlie  ducks  in  the  same  pool 
from  which  yesterday  he  seriously  rescued  a  drowning  child — 
fihall  there  be  no  vivid  memorial  made  of  him?     Or  that  superr 
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canine  creature,  which  has  a  title  to  assert  of  itself,  although 
walking  on  four  feet, 

"  Homo  sum — nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto/' 

that  sheep-dog,  which  gathers  its  scattered  hosts  together  from 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  hills,  telling  them  off  by  head-mark, 
and  one  by  one,  into  the  fold,  as  Xerxes  is  fabled  to  have  been 
able  to  name  each  atom  of  the  myriads,  whose  ephemeral  existence 
he  wept — and  destroyed  ;  shall  that  dog^not  transmit  its  likeness 
to  posterity  ?  Certainly  it  shall,  while  Landseer  and  J.  W.  live 
to  rejoice  brutes  and  men. 

There  are  folks,  we  believe,  who  supposed  that  the  legends 
and  stories — at  the  head  of  which  has  been  marching,  we  cannot 
tell  how  long,  the  inimitable  Tom  Thumb — would  perish  out  of 
the  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  present  generations  of 
children.  The  succession  of  the  seasons  may  be  altered.  Har- 
vests may  ripen  in  February.  Snow  may  be  deep  and  sure  in 
July.  -Nature  may  change,  or  check  its  vegetation,  forbidding 
germs  to  sprout,  or  buds  to  burst  into  blossom,  or  flowers  to  be. 
succeeded  by  fruits.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  such  vicissitudes,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  those  bright  and  gladsome  issues  of  fancy, 
which  we  shall  praise  whenever  we  can,  may  disappear  and  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  while  the  existing  economy  of  the  globe  endures, 
they  will  baffle  oppression,  and  rise  above  neglect.  For  what  are 
they  ?  We  are  soberly  aware  that  their  narratives  do  not  recount 
anything  which  has  taken  place.  Why  then  were  they  imagined, 
or  embodied  in  words  ?  For  whose  pleasure,  or  at  whose  instiga- 
tion, did  adult  men  and  women,  "  of  sapient  eye  serene,"  clothe 
all  these  whimsical  and  extravagant  ideas  with  language  ?  There 
is  only  one  answer.  It  was  to  meet  the  incessant  calls  on  their 
imaginations  made  by  infancy,  boyhood,  and  girlhood.  A  boy, 
ten  years  old,  is  not  crammed  daily  with  continuous  plates  of 
turtle  soup  till  he  chokes,  and  saturated  with  libations  of  port 
wine  till  he  falls  below  the  table.  A  girl  of  equally  tender  age 
is  not  launched  every  night  into  the  frothy  whirlpool  of  the  ball- 
room, that  she  may  revisit,  haggard  and  exhausted,  her  couch,  just 
at  the  moment  Aurora,  rosy-fingered  and  spangled  with  fresh  dew, 
is  shaking  slumber  from  her  feet.  These  gastronomical  and  terpsi- 
chorean  labours  come  with  maturity  and  physical  strength.  Is 
it  not  idle  to  surfeit  the  mind  of  the  child  with  astronomy,  philo- 
logy, botany,  chronology,  and  an  endless  retinue  of  abstruse, 
austere,  and  grisly  sciences,  at  an  age  when  the  triangles,  circles, 
and  parallelograms  of  Euclid  must  be  routed  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  tlie  caliphs,  and  fishermen,  and  Aladdins  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,   as  irretrievably  as  were  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal  by  Sir 
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Harry  Smith.  Let  it  be  cabined  and  confined  within  the  most 
cominonplace  gratings  of  hard  dry  fact,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  hinder  or  otherwise  employ  it,  the 
soul  of  youth  is  off  on  the  wings  of  the  rushing  winds  to  visit  the 
un withering  flowers  of  fancy,  with  which  its  own  vernal  growth 
claims  communion ;  and  that  it  has  been  busy  as  a  bee,  not  with 
arithmetical  calculations,  but  with 

"  Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought." 

The  system  of  education  which  precociously  feeds  the  child 
with  the  diet  of  manhood,  is  as  erroneous  and  unseasonable  as  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  and  melodramatic  fustian  which  now 
and  then  parades  itself  as  an  "  elegant  extract "  of  Christmas 
literature. 

The  "  Annuals  "  were  a  short-lived  race  of  arrogant  invaders ; 

"  Their  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold." 

We  must  have  spoken  very  indistinctly  if  our  censure  of 
these  tawdry  gewgaws  and  fierce  vanities  of  literature  is  not 
anticipated,  burveyed  under  the  most  charitable  and  glowing 
atmosphere  in  which  criticism  can  breathe,  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned, en  niasscy  as  ineffably  silly  and  incurably  stupid.  No 
bands  of  agreeable  memories  glide  out  of  such  dens  of  dulness. 
No  ghost  of  a  lively  chapter,  or  witty  sentence,  or  melodious 
stanza,  rises  up  to  arrest  the  cuiTent  of  perdition  which  has 
swept  away  so  much  gold-beater's  leaf  ana  satin  paper.  The 
" League"  or  the  "  Armada,'  by  Macaulay,  did  sometimes  flash 
across  the  monotonous  obscurity ;  but  on  meeting  unexpectedly 
with  such  gems,  we  are  but  the  more  sharply  reminded  of  the 
place  in  which  the  fable  tells  us  that  the  cock  picked  up  a  jewel. 
W  as  there  not  any  exception  ?  Candidly  we  think  there  was 
none,  except  the  "Book  of  Beauty."  Delightful  to  look  on 
were  the  faces  of  the  daughters  of  the  isles ;  because  it  became  a 
part  of  our  patriotism  to  know  proudly  that  these  charms  were 
glowing  in  living  lustre  among  ourselves.  But  if  the  faces  are 
not  portraits,  there  is  an  end  of  our  patriotism  and  our  patron- 
age. The  Queens  and  the  wives  of  the  Kings  of  England  are 
not  fictions.  They  once  moved,  "  earth-treaaing  stars"  of  flesh 
and  blood,  within  the  circling  rampart  of  the  four  seas.  The 
luckless  mates  of  Harry  were  not  shadows  ;  neither  the  stately 
consort  of  Edward,  nor  the  melting  bride  of  Richard,  was  a 
phantom.  Let  us  by  all  means  make  acquaintance  with  their 
features,  if  Holbein,  or  Vandyke,  or  any  other  faithful  chronicler 
with  the  brush,  can  give  us  the  actual  lights  and  shadows  of 
their  beauty  and  dignity.  But,  for  a  single  sufficient  reason, 
we  hope  never  again  to  see  a  volume  published  at  Christmas^  or 
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at  any  period  of  any  year,  crowded  with  imaginary  portraits  of 
British  Queens.  The  single  reason  is,  that  in  every  instance, 
the  representative  countenance  is  as  far  as  possibly  remote  from 
what  its  real  constituent  was  or  could  have  been.  There  is  not  a 
lucky  hit  in  the  whole  gallery.  And  is  British  beauty  extinct  ? 
Of  course  it  is  not,  since  the  pseudo-royal  galaxy  itself  is  a  tran- 
script of  living  faces.  Not  even  the  name  of  loveliness  should 
be  counterfeit ;  it  had  better  be  anonymous,  as  in  the  tedious 
catalogues  of  our  Exhibition  Rooms.  Pope  remarks  epigramati- 
cally, 

"  Since  Queensberry  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  her  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen." 

To  call  the  likeness  of  the  handmaid  by  the  name  of  Helen  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  if  the  painter,  Iiaving  transferred  the  handmaid  to 
the  canvass,  should  venture  to  affix  the  name  of  the  mistress  to 
his  picture,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  the  portrait  of  "  Queensberry," 
would  he  not  have  been  deservedly  torn  asunder  by  the  populace, 
hke  Cinna  the  bad  poet  ?  It  had  occurred  to  us  that  the  long 
line  of  Highlafid  porters  who  in  the  great  corridor  of  Holyrood 
Palace  carry,  as  their  lightest  burden,  the  crown  of  Scotland 
down  from  Fergus  I.  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  might  effectually 
check  the  repetition  of  a  hypothetical  or  theoretical  royal  family. 
The  ladies  of  the  "Book  of  Beauty,  1848,"  are  excellent  counter- 
parts of  their  Caledonian  cousins. 

To  quarrel,  at  the  present  instant,  with  two  beautiful  women, 
is  a  harder  task  than  we  are  inclined  to  encounter.  There  is, 
however,  a  provocation  for  us  to  reproach,  without  anger,  those 
"weird  sisters,"  who,  sharing  an  inheritance  of  brilliant  talents 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  from  him  whose  name  is  inseparably  in- 
terwoven with  the  glories  of  the  constitution,  and  the  language 
of  England,  do  now  lavish  on  the  gaudy  parterres  of  fleeting 
"  annuals,"  a  pains-taking  culture,  which  might  foster  perennial 
tlioughts  and  deathless  strains.  Generous  impulses,  and  wise 
feelings,  are  theirs ;  noble  words  in  stirring  tones  flow  at  their 
bidding ;  they  can  hurl  the  glancing  javelin  of  keenest  satire ; 
they  can  smite  with  stout  blows  of  the  sword  of  indignant  justice ; 
they  can,  if  they  will,  do  battle  greatly  for  many  great  causes. 
Will  they  not?  "Aunt  Carry,"  besides,  can  write  charming 
little  Christmas  tales.     Has  she  done  so  this  year  ? 

Once  for  all,  then,  the  literature  of  Christmas  should  be  a 
manly,  frank,  merry,  even  frolicsome  literature.  Melancholy 
and  tragedy  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Pompous  declamations 
of  morality  will  be  drowned  by  penny  trumpets  in  the  streets. 
The  true,  rational,  natural  Christmas  spirit — to  be  dominant  for 
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a  week  every  year,  in  which  we  should  write  and  read,  tell  stories 
and  listen  to  them,  is  just  the  spirit  of 

"  delight  in  little  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man  ;*' 

For  what  we  liavc  now  written  has  not  been  written  in  solitude. 
The  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  of  a  vast  population  has  been 
unceasingly  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  ears.  Beneath  us  masses 
of  quiet,  orderly,  happy  people,  have  been  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, thronging  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city,  indefatigable  in 
its  manufacturing  industry — dauntless  in  its  commercial  enter- 
prise— the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  province — the  seat  of  two 
ancient  universities — the  abode  of  a  sagacious,  cultivated,  gene- 
rous race.  Swelling  upwards  to  our  heart  every  moment,  the 
voices  of  their  joyance 

'^  Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps." 

And  as  we  looked  down  from  the  window  on  the  crowd  below, 
we  observed  that  the  father  or  mother,  with  a  smile,  was  always 
led  by  the  child.  So  Criticism  wrote  a  Carol  on  New  Year's 
Day. 
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Art.  VI. — Horae  Biblicae  Quotidianae.  Daily  Scripture  Read- 
ings. By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  Hanxa,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.  II.  Edin- 
burgh, 1847-48. 

When,  at  the  close  of  some  long  summer's  day,  we  come  sud- 
denly, andj  as  we  think,  before  his  time,  upon  the  broad  sun,  going 
down  in  his  tranquillity  into  the  unclouded  west,  we  cannot  keep 
our  eyes  from  the  great  spectacle, — and  when  he  is  gone  the 
shadow  of  him  haunts  our  sight :  we  see,  everywhere, — upon  the 
spotless  heaven,  upon  the  distant  mountains,  upon  the  fields,  and 
upon  the  road  at  our  feet, — that  dim,  strange,  changeful  image, 
— and  if  our  eyes  shut,  to  recover  themselves,  we  still  find  in 
them,  like  a  dying  flame,  or  like  a  gleam  in  a  dark  place,  the 
unmistakeable  phantom  of  the  mighty  orb  that  has  set, — and 
were  we  to  sit  down,  as  we  have  often  done,  and  try  to  record 
by  pencil  or  by  pen,  our  impression  of  that  holy  time,  still  would 
IT  be  there.  We  must  have  patience  with  our  eye,  it  will  not 
let  the  impression  go, — that  spot  on  which  the  radiant  disk  was 
impressed,  is  insensible  to  all  other  outward  things,  for  a  time  : 
its  best  relief  is,  to  let  it  wander  vaguely  over  earth  and  sky,  and 
repose  itself  on  the  mild  shadowy  distance. 

So  it  is  when  a  great,  and  good,  and  beloved  man  departs, 
sets — it  may  be  suadenly — and  to  us  who  know  not  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  too  soon.  We  gaze  eagerly  at  his  last  hours,  and 
when  he  is  gone,  never  to  rise  again  on  our  sight,  we  see  his 
image  wherever  we  go,  and  in  whatsoever  we  are  engaged,  and  if 
we  try  to  get  quit  of,  or  to  record  by  words  our  wonder,  and  our 
sorrow,  and  our  affection,  we  cannot  see  to  do  it,  for  the  "  idea 
of  his  life"  is  for  ever  coming  into  our  "  study  of  imagination" — 
into  all  our  thoughts,  and  we  can  do  little  else  than  let  our  mind, 
in  a  wise  passiveness,  hush  itself  to  rest. 

The  sun  returns — he  knows  his  rising — 

"  To-moiTow  he  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky ;" 

but  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  again  till  the  heavens  are  no 
more.  Never  again  will  he  whose  "  Meditations"  are  now  before 
us,  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us,  he  will  be  no 
more  seen  among  men. 

We  need  not  say  we  look  upon  him,  as  a  great  man,  as  a  good 
man,  as  a  beloved  man, — quis  desiderio  sit  piidor  tarn  cari  capitis  f 
Wc  cannot  now  go  very  curiously  to  work,  to  scrutinize  the  com- 
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position  of  his  character, — we  cannot  take  that  large,  free,  genial 
nature  to  y^ieces,  and  weigh  this,  and  measure  that,  and  sum  up 
and  pronounce — we  are  too  near  as  yet  to  him,  and  to  his  loss,  he 
is  too  dear  to  us  to  be  so  handled.  "His  death,"  to  use  the 
pathetic  words  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  is  a  recent  sorrow ;  his 
image  still  lives  in  eyes  that  weep  for  him."  The  prevailing 
feeling  is,  HE  IS  GONE — "abut  ad  PLUiiES, — he  lias  gone  over 
to  the  majority^ — he  has  joined  the  famous  nations  of  the  deadr 

It  is  no  small  loss  to  the  world,  when  one  of  its  master  spirits 
— one  of  its  great  lights — a  king  among  the  nations — leaves  it. 
A  sun  is  extinguished — a  great  attractive,  regulating  power  is 
withdrawn,  f^or  though  it  be  a  common,  it  is  also  a  natural 
thought,  to  compare  a  great  man  to  the  sun ;  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects very  significant.  Like  the  sun,  he  rules  his  day,  and  he 
is  "  for  a  sign  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years," — 
he  enlightens,  quickens,  attracts,  and  leads  after  him  his  host— 
his  generation. 

To  pursue  our  image.  When  the  sun  sets  to  us,  he  rises  else- 
where— he  goes  on  rejoicing,  like  a  strong  man,  running  his  race. 
So  does  a  great  man  :  when  he  leaves  us  and  oup  concerps — he 
rises  elsewhere ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  one  who 
has  in  this  world  played  a  great  part  in  its  greatest  histories — ^who 
has  through  a  long  life  been  eminent  in  his  generation  for  promot 
ing  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God — will  be  looked  upon 
with  keen  interest,  when  he  joins  the  company  of  the  immortals. 
They  must  have  heard  of  his  fame — they  may  in  their  way  have 
seen  and  helped  him  already. 

Every  one  must  have  trembled  when  reading  that  passage  in 
Isaiah,  in  which  Hell  is  described  as  moved  to  meet  Liucifer  at 
his  coming:  there  is  not  in  human  language  anything  more 
sublime  in  conception,  more  exquisite  in  expression  ;  it  has  on  it 
the  light  of  the  terrible  crystal.  But  may  we  not  reverse  the 
scene  ?  May  we  not  imagine,  on  a  great  and  good  man — a  true 
son  of  the  morning — entering  on  his  rest,  that  Heaven  would 
move  itself  to  meet  him  at  his  coming  ?  That  it  would  stir  up  its 
dead — even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  kings  of 
the  nations  would  arise  each  one  from  his  throne  to  welcome 
their  royal  brother  ?  that  those  who  saw  him  would  "  narrowly 
consider  him,"  and  say,  "  is  this  the  man  who  moved  nations — 
enlightened  and  bettered  his  fellows — who  brought  forth  to  his 
great  Taskmaster  an  hundredfold  ?" 

We  cannot  help  following  him  whose  loss  we  now  mourn 
into  that  region,  and  figuring  to  ourselves  his  large,  childlike 
spirit,  when  that  unspeakable  scene  bursts  upon  his  view,  when, 
as  by  some  inward,  instant  sense,  he  is  conscious  of  God — of  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Allseeing  Unseen — when  he  beholds 
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^^  His  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son,"  face  to  face,  enshrined  in 
"that  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufFerable,  and  that  far  beaming 
blaze  of  majesty,"  that  brightness  of  His  glory,  that  express  image 
of  His  person — when  he  is  admitted  into  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  apostles — the  glorious  company  of  the  propliets — the  noble 
army  of  martyrs — the  general  assembly  of  just  men — and  beholds 
with  his  loving  eyes  the  myriads  of  "  little  ones,"  *  outnumbering 
their  elders  as  the  dust  of  stars  with  which  the  heavens  are  filled 
exceeds  in  multitude  the  other  heavenly  bodies — for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom. 

What  a  change  I  a  second  birth, — a  new  life,  in  the  twink- 
Kng  of  an  eye :  this  moment,  weak,  fearful,  in  the  amazement 
of  death, — the  next,  strong,  joyful, — at  rest, — all  things  new  ! 
To  adopt  his  own  words : — all  his  life,  up  to  the  last,  "  knocking 
at  a  door  not  yet  opened,  with  an  earnest  indefinite  longing, 

*  We  cannot  resist  quoting  a  passage  of  great  beauty  from  Dr.  Chalmers'  Lec- 
tures on  Romans  iv.  9,  15  : — 

"This  affords,  we  think,  something  more  than  a  dubious  glimpse  into  the 
question  that  is  often  put  by  a  distracted  mother  when  her  babe  is  taken  away 
from  her — when  all  the  converse  it  had  ever  had  with  the  world  amounted  to  the 
gaze  upon  it  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  opening  smiles  which  marked  the  dawn  of 
felt  enjoyment;  and  ere  it  had  reached  perhaps  the  lisp  of  infancy,  it,  all  uncon- 
scious of  death,  had  to  wrestle  tlirough  a  period  of  sickness  with  his  power,  and  at 
length  to  be  overcome  by  him.  Oh,  it  little  knew  what  an  interest  it  had  created  in 
that  home  where  it  was  so  passing  a  visitant — nor,  when  carried  to  its  early  grave, 
what  a  tide  of  emotion  it  would  raise  among  the  few  acquaintances  it  left  behind ! 
On  it,  too,  baptism  was  imprest  as  a  seal,  and  as  a  sign,  it  was  never  falsified. 
There  was  no  positive  unbelief  in  its  little  bosom — no  resistance  yet  put  forth  to 
the  truth — no  love  at  all  for  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light — nor  had  it  yet 
fallen  into  that  great  condemnation  which  will  attach  to  all  who  perish  because  of 

unbelief — that  their  deeds  are  evil And  when  we  couple  with 

this  the  known  disposition  of  our  great  Forerunner — the  love  that  He  manifested  to 
children  on  earth — how  He  suffered  them  to  approach  His  person — and,  lavishing 
endearment  and  kindness  upon  them  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  told  His  disciples 
that  the  presence  and  company  of  such  as  these  in  heaven  formed  one  ingi*edient 
of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him — tell  us  if  Christianity  do  not  throw  a  pleasing 
radiance  round  an  infant's  tomb  ?  And  should  any  parent  who  hears  us  feels  soft- 
ened by  the  touching  remembrance  of  a  light  that  twinkled  a  few  short  months 
under  his  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  its  little  period  expired,  we  cannot  think  that  we 
venture  too  far,  when  we  say,  that  he  has  only  to  persevere  in  the  faith  and  in  the 
following  of  the  gospel,  and  that  very  light  will  again  shine  upon  him  in  heaven. 
The  blossom  which  withered  here  upon  its  stalk  has  been  transplanted  there  to  a 
place  of  endurance  ;  and  it  will  then  gladden  that  eye  which  now  weeps  out  the 
agony  of  an  affection  that  has  been  sorely  wounded;  and  in  the  name  of  Him,  who, 
if  on  earth,  would  have  wept  along  with  them,  do  we  bid  all  believers  present  to 
Borrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope,  but  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
of  that  country  where  there  is  no  sorrow  and  no  separation. 

0,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 

The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears — 

The  day  of  wo,  the  watchful  night —  \ 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight  ? " 
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— his  very  soul  breaking  for  the  longing, — drinking  of  water, 
and  thirsting  again" — and  then — suddenly  and  at  once — a  door 
opened  into  heaven,  and  the  Master  heard  saying,  "  Come  in, 
and  come  up  hither!" — drinking  of  the  river  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  of  which  if  a  man  drink  he  will  never  thirst, — being  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God ! 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  ruler  ^\3Ioxg  men  :  this  we  know  his- 
torically ;  this  every  man  who  came  within  his  range  felt  at  once. 
He  was  like  Agamemnon,  a  native  ava^  avifmv,  and  with  all 
his  homeliness  of  feature  and  deportment,  and  his  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  there  was  about  him  "  that  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king."  You  felt  a  power,  in  him,  and  going  from 
him,  drawing  you  to  him  in  spite  of  yourself.  He  was  in  this 
respect  a  solar  man,  he  drew  after  him  his  own  firmament  of 
planets.  They,  like  all  free  agents,  had  their  centrifugal  forces 
acting  ever  towards  an  independent,  solitary  course,  but  the  cen- 
tripetal also  was  there,  and  they  moved  round,  and  with,  their 
sun, — gracefully  or  not,  willingly  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  but 
there  was  no  breaking  loose  :  they  again,  in  their  own  spheres  of 
power,  might  and  would,  have  their  attendant  moons,  but  all  were 
bound  to  the  great  massive  luminary  in  the  midst  of  them. 

There  is  to  us  a  continual  mystery  in  the  power  any  one  man 
has  over  another.  We  find  it  acting  everywhere,  with  the  sim- 
plicity, the  ceaselessness,  the  energy  of  gravitation,  and  this  in- 
fluence may  be  said  to  obey  similar  if  not  the  same  conditions ; 
it  is  proportioned  to  bulk—iov  we  hold  to  the  notion  of  larger 
and  leaser  souls  and  hearts,  as  well  as  good  and  not  so  good  in 
quality ;  and  its  intensity  increases  by  nearness. 

But  when  we  meet  a  solar  man,  a  being  of  large  nature — soul, 
body,  and  spirit — when  we  find  him  from  his  earliest  years  moving 
among  his  fellows  like  a  king,  moving  them  whether  they  will  or 
no — this  feeling  of  mystery  is  deepened ;  and  though  we  do  not, 
like  some  men  (who  should  know  better,)  worship  the  creature 
and  convert  a  hero  into  a  god,  we  do  feel  more  than  in  other  cases 
the  truth,  that  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  has  given 
to  that  man  understanding,  and  that  all  power,  all  energy,  all  Tight, 
come  to  him,  from  the  First  and  the  Last — the  Living  One.  God 
comes  to  be  regarded  by  us,  in  this  instance,  as  he  ought  always 
to  be,  "  the  final  centre  of  repose" — the  source  of  all  being,  of 
all  life — the  IWminus  ad  quern  and  the  Terminus  a  quo.  And 
assuredly,  as  in  the  firmament  that  simple  law  of  gravitation 
reigns  supreme — making  it  indeed  a  kosmos — majestic,  orderly, 
comely  in  its  going — ruling,  and  binding  not  less  the  fiery  and 
lawless  comets,  than  the  gentle,  punctual  moons — so  certainly, 
and  to  US  moral  creatures  to  a  degree  transcendently  more  impor- 
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tant,  does  the  whole  intelligent  universe  move  round  and  move 
towards  the  Father  of  Lights. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  world  would,  among  the  many  other  uses 
they  make  of  its  great  men,  make  more  of  this, — that  they  are 
manifesters  of  God — revealers  of  His  will — vessels  of  His  omnipo- 
tence— and  are  among  the  very  chiefest  of  His  ways  and  works. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  this  power 
of  one  man  over  his  fellows,  especially  when  we  meet  with  it 
in  a  great  man.  You  see  its  operations  constantly  in  history, 
and  through  it  the  Great  Ruler  has  worked  out  many  of  His 
greatest  and  strangest  acts.  But  however  we  may  understand 
the  accessory  conditions  by  which  one  man  rules  other  men,  and 
controls,  and  fashions  them  to  his  purposes,  and  transforms  them 
into  his  likeness — multiplying  as  it  were  himself — there  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all  a  mystery — a  reaction  between  body  and 
soul  that  we  cannot  explain.  Generally,  however,  we  find  ac- 
companying its  manifestation — a  capacious  understanding — a 
strong  will — an  emotional  nature,  quick,  powerful,  urgent,  unde- 
niable, and  in  perpetual  communication  with  the  energetic  will 
and  the  large  intellect — and  a  strong,  hearty,  capable  body  ;  a 
countenance  and  person  expressive  of  this  combination — the 
mind  finding  its  way  at  once  and  in  full  force  to  the  face,  to  the 
gesture,  to  every  act  of  the  body.  He  must  have  what  is  called 
a  "  presence  f  not  that  he  must  be  great  in  size,  beautiful  or 
strong ;  but  he  must  be  expressive,  and  impressive — his  outward 
man  must  communicate  to  the  beholder  at  once  and  without  fail, 
something  of  indwelling  power,  and  he  must  be  and  act  as  one. 
You  may  in  your  mind  analyze  him  into  his  several  parts  ;  but 
practically  he  acts  in  everything  with  his  whole  soul  and  his 
whole  self;  whatsoever  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  it  with  his 
might.  Luther,  Moses,  David,  Mahomet,  Cromwell — all  verified 
these  conditions. 

And  so  did  Dr.  Chalmers.  There  was  something  about  his 
whole  air  and  manner,  that  disposed  you  at  the  very  first  to 
make  way  where  he  went — he  held  you  before  you  were  aware. 
That  this  depended  fully  as  much  upon  the  activity  and  the 
quantity — if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — of  his  affections,  and 
upon  tiiat  unknown  combined  action  of  mind  and  body  which 
we  call  temperament,  and  upon  a  straightforward,  energetic  will — 
as  upon  what  is  called  the  pure  intellect,  will  be  generally  al- 
lowed ;  but  with  all  this,  he  could  not  have  been  and  done  what 
he  was  and  did,  had  he  not  had  an  understanding,  in  vigour 
and  in  capacity,  fully  worthy  of  its  great  and  ardent  comj)anions. 
It  was  large,  and  free,  and  mobile,  and  intense,  rather  than 
penetrative,  judicial,  clear,  or  fine, — so  that  in  one  sense  he 
was  more  a  man  to  make  others  act  than  tliM' ;  but  his  own 
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actings  had  always  their  origin  in  some  fixed,  centi'al,  urgent 
proposition,  as  he  would  call  it,  and  he  always  began  his  onset 
with  stating  plainly  what  he  held  to  be  a  great  seminal  truth  ; 
from  this  he  passed  at  once,  not  into  exposition,  but  into  illustra- 
tion and  entbrcement — into,  if  we  may  make  a  word,  over- 
whelming insistance.  Something  was  to  be  done,  rather  than 
explained. 

Tliere  was  no  separating  his  thoughts  and  expressions  from 
his  person,  and  looks,  and  voice.  How  perfectly  we  can  at 
this  moment  recall  him  as  he  went  in  and  out  before  us  ! 
Thundering,  flaming,  lightening  in  the  pulpit;  teaching,  in- 
doctrinating, drawing  after  him  his  students  in  his  lecture- 
room  ;  sitting  among  other  public  men,  the  most  unconscious, 
the  most  king-like  of  them  all,  with  that  leonine  counten- 
ance, that  beaming,  liberal  smile ;  or  on  the  way  out  to  his 
home,  in  his  old-fashioned  great-coat,  with  his  throat  muffled 
up,  his  big  walking-stick  moved  outwards  in  an  arc,  its  point 
fixed,  its  head  circumferential,  a  sort  of  companion,  and  play- 
mate, with  which,  doubtless,  he  demolished  legions  of  imagi- 
nary foes,  errors,  and  stupidities  in  men  and  things,  in  Church 
and  State.  His  great  look,  large  chest,  large  head,  his  ampli- 
tude everywhere ;  his  broad,  simple,  childlike,  intumed  feet ; 
his  short,  hurried,  impatient  step  ;  his  erect,  royal  air ;  his  look 
of  general  goodwill ;  his  kindling  up  into  a  warm  but  still  vague 
benignity  when  one  he  did  not  recognise  spoke  to  him ;  the 
addition,  for  it  was  not  a  change,  of  keen  speciality  to  his  hearty 
recognition ;  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes ;  the  immediately  saying 
something  very  personal  to  set  all  to  rights,  and  then  the  send- 
ing you  off  with  some  thought,  some  feeling,  some  remembrance, 
making  your  heart  burn  within  you ;  his  voice  indescribable ; 
his  eye — that  most  peculiar  feature — not  vacant,  but  asleep — 
innocent,  mild,  large;  and  his  soul,  its  great  inhabitant,  not 
always  at  his  window ;  and  then,  when  he  did  awake,  how  close 
to  you  was  that  burning  vehement  soul !  how  it  infected  you, 
and  went  through  you  !  how  mild,  and  affectionate,  and  genial 
its  expression  at  his  own  fireside.  But  we  may  not  enter  there 
— a  stranger  may  not  intermeddle  with  the  joys  that  are  gone 
and  remembered,  and  the  sorrows  that  remain,  and  that  refase 
to  be  comforted.  He  was  a  man  unlike  many  public  and  even 
great  men,  the  nearer  you  got  to  him,  the  better,  the  goodlier, 
did  he  appear. 

Of  his  portraits  worth  mentioning,  there  are  Watson  Gordon's 
— Duncan's — the  Calotypes  of  Mr.  Hill — Kenneth  M^Lea/s 
miniatures — the  Daguerreotype,  and  Steell's  bust.  These  are 
all  good,  and  all  give  bits  of  him,  some  nearly  the  whole, 
but  not  one  that  tc  depfiop,  that  /iery  particle — that  inspired 
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look — that  "diviner  mind" — the  poco  pin — the  "little  more." 
Watson  Gordon's  is  too  much  of  the  mere  clergyman — is  a 
pleasant  likeness,  and  has  the  shape  of  his  mouth,  and  the  set- 
ting of  his  feet  very  good.  Duncan's  is  a  v^^ork  of  genius — and 
is  the  giant  looking  up,  awakening,  but  not  awakened — it  is  a 
very  fine  picture.  Mr.  Hill's  Calotypes  we  like  better  than  all 
the  rest;  because  what  in  them  is  true,  is  absolutely  so,  and 
they  have  some  delicate  renderings  which  are  all  but  beyond 
the  power  of  any  mortal  artist ;  for  though  art  is  mighty,  na- 
ture is  mightier — "  it  is  the  art  of  God."  The  one  of  the  Doctor 
sitting  with  his  grandson  "  Tommi/j^  is  to  us  the  best — we  have 
the  true  grandeur  of  his  form — his  bulk — ^like  one  of  the  elder 
gods.  Kenneth  M^Leay's  is  admirable — spirited — and  has  that 
look  of  shrewdness  and  vivacity  which  he  had  when  he  was 
observing  and  speaking  keenly — it  is,  moreover,  a  fine,  broad, 
manly  bit  of  art.  M'Leay  is  the  Eaeburn  of  miniature  painters 
— he  does  a  great  deal  with  little.  The  Daguerreotype  is,  in  its 
own  way,  excellent,  it  gives  the  externality  of  the  man  to  per- 
fection, but  it  is  Dr.  Chalmers  at  a  stand  still — his  mind  and 
feelings  "pulled  up"  for  the  second  that  it  w^as  taken.  Steell's 
is  a  noble  bust — has  a  stern  heroic  expression  and  beauty  about  it, 
and  from  wanting  colour  and  shadow  and  the  eyes,  it  relies  upon  a 
certain  simplicity  and  dignity ; — in  this  it  completely  succeeds — 
the  mouth  is  handled  with  extraordinary  subtlety  and  sweetness, 
and  the  hair  hangs  over  that  ample  brow  like  a  glorious  cloud. 
We  think  this  head  of  Dr.  Chalmers  the  artist's  greatest  bust. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  we  have  made  as  to  bulk  entering 
into  the  formation  of  a  powerful  mind.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to 
say,  when  a  man  of  activity  and  public  mark  was  mentioned, "  is 
he  weighty?  has  he  weight?"  "he  has  promptitude — has  he 
power?"  "he  has  power — has  he  intelligence?  has  he  a  dis- 
cerning spirit  ?  " 

These  are  great  practical,  universal  truths.  How  few  if  any 
of  our  greatest  men  have  ever  had  all  these  three  faculties  large 
— fine,  sound,  and  in  "perfect  diapason."  Your  men  of  promp- 
titude, without  power  or  judgment,  are  common,  and  are  useful. 
But  they  are  apt  to  run  wild,  to  get  needlessly  brisk,  unpleas- 
antly incessant.  A  weasel  is  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be, — 
good  against  vermin — bad  to  meddle  with ; — but  an  inspired 
weasel,  a  weasel  on  a  mission,  is  terrible  indeed, — mischievous 
beyond  calculation,  making  up  for  want  of  momentum  by  in- 
veteracy, killing  like  lightning  by  its  speed ;  "  fierce  as  wild 
bulls,  untameahie  as  fliesT  Of  such  men  we  have  now-a-days 
too  many.  Men  are  too  much  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  doings 
is  being;  that  theology  and  excogitation,  and  fierce  dogmatic 
assertion  of  what  they  consider  truth;  is  godliness ;  that  obedi- 
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ence  is  merely  an  occiasional  great  act,  and  not  a  series  of  acts, 
issuing  from  a  state,  like  the  spring  of  water  from  its  well. 

"  Action  is  transitory — a  step — a  blow, 
The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that; 
'Tis  done — and  in  the  after  vacancy, 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed." 
"Suffering"  (obedience,  or  being  as  opposed  to  doing,) — 
"  Suffering  is  permanent. 
And  has  the  nature  of  infinity." 

Dr.  CuAL^kiERS  WAS  A  MAX  OF  GENIUS— he  had  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  saying,  and  doing,  and  looking  everything. 
Men  have  vexed  themselves  in  vain  to  define  what  genius  is ; 
like  every  ultimate  term  we  may  describe  it  by  giving  its  effects, 
we  can  hardly  succeed  in  reaching  its  essence,  i  ortunately, 
though  we  know  not  what  are  its  elements,  we  know  it  when 
we  meet  it ;  and  in  him,  in  every  movement  of  his  mind,  in  every 
gesture,  we  had  its  unmistakeable  tokens.  Two  of  the  ordinary 
accompaniments  of  genius — Enthusiasm  and  Simplicity — ^he  had 
in  rare  measure. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  its  true  and  good  sense ;  "  he  was 
entheat, '  as  the  old  poets  called  it.  It  was  this  ardour,  this  super- 
abounding  life,  this  immediateness  of  thought  and  action,  idea 
and  emotion,  setting  the  whole  man  agoing  at  once — that  gave 
a  power  and  a  charm  to  everything  he  did.  To  adopt  the  old 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Doctors,  as  given  by  Nathaniel  Cul- 
verwel,  in  his  "  Light  of  Nature."  In  man  we  have — Ist^ 
irvevfia  ^(ooirocouv,  the  sensitive  soul,  that  which  lies  nearest 
the  body — the  very  blossom  and  flower  of  life  ;  2ci,  top  vovp,  ani- 
mam  rationisy  sparkling  and  glittering  with  intellectuals,  crowned 
with  light ;  and  Sd,  top  dvfjLov,  impetum  animi,  motum  mentis^ 
the  vigoTiir  and  energy  of  the  soul — its  temper — the  mover  of  the 
other  two — the  first  being,  as  they  said,  resident  in  hepate — the 
second  in  cerehrOy — the  tliird  in  corde,  where  it  presides  over  the 
issues  of  life,  commands  the  circulation,  and  animates  and  sets 
the  blood  amoving.  The  first  and  second  are  informative,  explica- 
tive,  they  "  take  in  and  do" — the  other  "  gives  out."  Now,  in 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  great  ingredient  was  the  o  dvfio<:  as  indica* 
ting  vis  animce  et  vitcej — and  in  close  fellowship  with  it,  and  ready 
for  its  service,  was  a  large,  capacious  o  1/01/9,  and  an  energetic 
sensuous,  rapid,  to  irvevfm.  Hence  his  energy,  his  contagious 
enthusiasm — this  it  was  which  gave  the  peculiar  character  to  his 
religion,  to  his  politics,  to  his  personnel — everything  he  did  was 
done  heartily — if  he  desired  heavenly  blessings  he  "  panted"  for 
them— -"his  soul  broke  for  the  longing."     To  give  again  the 
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words  of  the  spiritual  and  subtle  Culverwel,  "  religion  (and  in- 
deed everything  else)  was  no  matter  of  indifferency  to  him.  It 
was  ^epfjLov  ri  irpayfjui,  a  certain  fiery  thing,  as  Aristotle  calls 
love — it  required  and  it  got,  the  very  flower  and  vigour  of  the 
spirit — the  strength  and  sinews  of  the  soul — the  prime  and  top 
of  the  affections — this  is  that  grace,  that  panting  grace — we 
know  the  name  of  it  and  that's  all — ^'tis  called  zeal — a  flaming 
edge  of  the  affection — the  ruddy  complexion  of  the  soul."  Close- 
ly connected  with  this  temperament,  and  with  a  certain  keen 
sensation  of  trutli,  ratlier  than  a  perception  of  it,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  an  intense  consciousness  of  objective  truth 
Wiis  his  simple  animating  faith.  He  had  faith  in  God — faith 
in  human  nature — faith,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  his  own  instincts — 
in  his  ideas  of  men  and  things — in  himself  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  unhesitating  bearing  up  and  steering  right  onward — "  never 
bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope"  so  characteristic  of  him.  He 
had  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for."  He  had  "  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 

By  his  eimpUcity  we  do  not  mean  the  simplicity  of  the  head 
— of  that  he  had  none — he  was  eminently  shrewd  and  knowing 
—more  so  than  many  thought — but  we  refer  to  that  quality 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  life,  expressed  by  the  words,  '^  in  sim- 
plicity a  child."     In  his  own  words,  from  his  Daily  Headings, — 

*'  When  a  child  is  filled  with  any  strong  emotion  by  a  surprising 
event  or  intelligence,  it  runs  to  discharge  it  on  others,  impatient  of 
their  sympathy ;  and  it  marks,  I  fancy,  the  simplicity  and  greater 
naturalness  of  this  period,  (Jacob's,)  that  the  grown  up  men  and  wo- 
men ran  to  meet  each  other,  giving  way  to  their  first  impulses — even 
as  children  do." 

There  was  in  all  his  ways  a  certain  beautiful  unconsciousness  of 
self — an  outgoing  of  the  whole  man  that  we  see  in  children,  who 
are  by  learned  men  said  to  be  long  in  attaining  to  the  Ego — 
blessed  in  many  respects  in  their  ignorance !  This  same  Ego, 
as  it  now  exists,  being,  we  believe,  part  of  "  the  fruit  of  that 
forbidden  tree  ;"  that  mere  knowledge  of  good  as  well  as  of  evilj 
which  our  great  mother  bought  for  us  at  such  a  price.  In  this 
meaning  of  the  word.  Dr.  Chalmers,  considering  the  size  of  his 
understanding — his  personal  eminence — his  dealings  with  the 
world — his  large  sympathies — his  scientific  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter — his  relish  for  the  practical  details,  and  for  the  spirit 
of  public  business — was  quite  singular  for  his  simplicity ;  and 
taknig  this  view  of  it,  there  was  much  that  was  plain  and  na- 
tural in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  otherwise 
was  obscure — and  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  We  cannot 
better  explain  what  we  mean  than  by  giving  a  passage  from 
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Fenelon,  which  D'Alembert,  in  his  Eloge  ujwn  him,  as  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  French  Academy,  quotes  as  specifically 
characteristic  of  that  "  sweet-souled"  prelate.  We  give  the 
passage  entire,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  contain  a  very  beautiful,  and 
by  no  means  commonplace,  truth : — 

"  Fenelon,"  says  D'Alembert,  "  a  characterise  lui-mtoe  en  pen  de 
mots  cette  simplicite  qui  se  rendoit  si  cher  a  tons  les  coeurs — '  La 
simplicite  est  la  droiture  d'line  anie  qui  s'interdit  tout  retour  sur  die  et  sur 
ses  actions — cette  vertu  eM  differente  de  la  sincerite\  et  la  surpasse.  On 
voit  beaucoup  de  gens  qui  sont  sinceres  sans  etre  simples — lis  ne  veulent 
passer  que  pour  ce  quails  sont^  mais  ils  craignent  sans  cesse  de  passer  pour 
ce  quits  ne  sont  pas,  L'homme  simple  n'affecte  ni  la  vertu,  ni  la  verite 
meme ;  il  n^est  jamais  occnpe  de  lui,  il  semble  d^avoir  perdu  ce  moi  dont 
on  est  sijaloiix,^ " 

What  delicacy  of  expression !  how  true,  how  clear,  how  clari- 
fying !  How  little  we  see  now-a-days,  among  grown-up  men,  of 
this  straightness  of  the  soul — of  this  losing  or  never  finding  "  ce 
moi/"  There  is  more  than  is  generally  thought  in  all  this.  Man 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  would  no  sooner  think  of  asking  himself 
— am  I  right  ?  am  I  appearing  to  be  what  inwardly  I  am  ?  than 
the  eye  asks  itself — do  I  see  ?  or  a  child  asks  itself — do  I  love  my 
mother  ?  We  have  lost  this  instinctive  sense — we  have  set  one 
portion  of  ourselves  aside  to  watch  the  rest,  we  must  keep  up 
appearances,  and  our  consistency — we  must  respect  ourselves, 
and  be  respected,  if  possible ;  we  must,  at  all  events,  be  respect^ 
able.  As  Carlyle  quaintly  and  strongly  says  of  Balaam,  when 
he  went  out  to  curse,  and  yet  not  to  curse  Israel,  "  nor  to  do 
anything  so  much  as  a  nothing  that  would  look  like  a  some- 
thing, and  bring  wages  in" — "  not  that  the  man  was  dishonest, 
much  less  honesty  only  he  had  been,  was,  and  ever  must  be,  re- 
spectahleP 

Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  made  a  sorry  Balaam ;  he  was  made 
of  different  stuff,  and  for  other  purposes.  Your  "  respectable  " 
men  are  ever  doing  their  best  to  keep  their  status,  to  maintain 
their  position.  He  never  troubled  nimself  about  his  status — 
indeed,  we  would  say  status  was  not  the  word  for  him.  He 
had  a  sedes  on  which  he  rested,  and  from  which  he  spoke ;  he 
had  an  imperium,  athwart  which  he  roamed  as  he  listed  :  but  a 
status  was  as  little  in  his  way  as  in  that  of  a  Mauritanian  lion. 
Your  merely  "  sincere  "  men,  are  always  thinking  of  what  they 
said  yesterday,  and  what  they  may  say  to-morrow,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  should  be  putting  their  whole  self  into  to-day. 
Full  of  his  idea,  possessed  by  it,  moved  altogether  by  its  power, 
— believing,  he  spoke,  and  without  stint  or  fear,  often  apparent^ 
contradicting  his  former  self — careless  about  every  thing,  but 
speaking  fully  his  mind.     One  other  reason  for  his  apparent 
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inconsistencies  was,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  the  largeness  of 
his  nature.  He  had  room  in  that  capacious  head,  and  power 
in  that  large  hospitable  heart,  for  relishing  and  taking  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  He  was  several 
men  all  in  one.  Multitudinous  but  not  multiplex — in  him  odd 
and  apparently  incongruous  notions  dwelt  peaceably  together. 
The  lion  lay  down  with  the  lamb.  Voluntaryism  and  an  en- 
dowment— both  were  best. 

He  was  childlike  in  his  simplicity  : — though  in  understanding 
a  full-grown  man — he  was  himself  a  child  in  many  things. 
Coleridge  says,  every  man  should  include  all  his  former  selves 
in  his  present — as  a  tree  has  its  former  years'  growths  inside  its 
last — so  Dr.  Chalmers  bore  along  with  him  his  childhood,  his 
youth,  his  early,  and  full  manhood  into  his  mature  old  age — 
this  gave  himself,  w^e  doubt  not,  infinite  delight — multiplied 
his  joys,  strengthened  and  sweetened  his  whole  nature,  and  kept 
his  heart  young  and  tender,  and  in  tune — it  enabled  him  to 
sympathize,  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  all,  of  whatever  age. 
Those  who  best  knew  him,  who  were  most  habitually  with  him, 
know  how  beautifully  this  point  of  his  character  shone  out  in 
daily,  hourly  life.  We  well  remember  long  ago  loving  him  be- 
fore we  had  seen  him — from  our  having  been  told,  that  being 
out  one  Saturday  at  a  friend's  house  near  the  Pentlands,  he 
collected  all  the  children  and  small  people, — the  other  bairns, 
as  he  called  them — and  with  no  one  else  of  larger  growth,  took 
the  lead  to  the  nearest  hill-top — how  he  made  each  take  the 
biggest  and  roundest  stone  he  could  find,  and  carry — how  he 
panted  up  the  hill  with  one  of  enormous  size  himself — how  he 
kept  up  their  hearts,  and  made  them  shout  with  glee — with 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  with  all  his  pleasant  and  strange 
ways  and  words — how  having  got  the  breathless  little  men  and 
women  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  he,  hot  and  scant  of  breath — looked 
round  on  the  world  and  upon  them  with  his  broad  benignant  smile 
like  the  avapcdfiov  fcvfiarcdv  yeKuafia — the  unnumbered  laughter 
of  the  sea — how  he  set  off  his  own  huge  "  fellow" — how  he 
watched  him  setting  out  on  his  race, — slowly,  stupidly,  vaguely 
at  first,  almost  as  if  he  might  die  before  he  began  to  live, — then 
suddenly  giving  a  spring  and  off  like  a  shot — bounding,  tearing, 
vires  acquirens  eundo ;  how  the  great  and  good  man  was  totus  in 
illo ;  how  he  spoke  to  the  big  "  fellow,"  upbraided  him,  cheered 
him,  gloried  in  him,  all  but  prayed  for  him — how  he  joked  philo- 
sophy to  his  wondering  and  ecstatic  crew,  when  he  (the  stone) 
disappeared  among  some  brackens — telling  them  they  had  the 
evidence  of  their  senses  that  he  was  in ;  they  might  even  know 
he  was  there  by  his  effects,  by  the  moving  brackens,  though 
himself  unseen ;  how  plain  it  became  that  he  had  gone  in,  whoa 
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he  actually  came  out  1  how  he  ran  up  the  opposite  side  a  bit, 
and  then  fell  back,  and  lazily  expired  at  the  bottom — how  to 
their  astonishment,  but  not  displeasure — for  he  "set  them  off 
so  well,"  and  "  was  so  funny" — ^iie  took  from  each  his  cherished 
stone,  and  set  it  off  himself  I  showing  them  how  they  all  ran 
alike,  yet  differently ;  how  he  went  on,  "  making,"  as  he  said, 
"  an  induction  of  particulars,"  till  he  came  to  the  Benjamin  of 
the  flock,  a  zcee  wee  man,  who  had  brought  up  a  stone  bigger 
than  his  own  big  head  ;  then  how  he  let  him  set  off  his  own, 
and  how  wonderfully  it  ran  !  what  miraculous  leaps !  what 
escapes  from  impossible  places  !  and  how  it  went  further  up  the 
other  side,  and  by  some  fine  felicity  remained  there. 

He  was  ax  orator  in  its  specific  and  highest  sense.  We  need 
not  prove  this  to  those  who  have  heard  him — we  cannot  to  those 
who  have  not.  It  was  a  living  man  sending  living,  burning 
words  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  before  him,  radiating  his 
intense  fervour  upon  them  all ;  but  there  was  no  reproducing 
the  entire  effect  when  alone  and  cool ;  some  one  of  the  elements 
was  gone.  AVe  say  nothing  of  this  part  of  his  character,  be- 
cause upon  this  all  are  agreed.  His  eloquence  rose  like  a  tide,  a 
sea,  setting  in,  bearing  down  upon  you,  lifting  up  all  its  waves 
— "  deep  calling  unto  deep " — there  was  no  doing  any  thing 
but  giving  yourself  up  for  the  time  to  its  will.  Do  our  readers 
remember  Horace's  description  of  Pindar? 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet,  immensusque  ruit^  profundo 
Pindarus  ore  : 

^  per  audaces  nova  dithyramhos 

Verba  devolvit  numensque  fertur 
Lege  solutis.^ " 

This  is  to  our  mind  singularly  characteristic  of  our  perfervid 
Scotsman.  If  we  may  indulge  our  conceit,  we  would  paraphrase 
it  thus.    His  eloquence  was  like  a  flooded  Scottish  river,* — it  had 

*  We  have  called  our  Chalmers  a  Scottish  river.  He  was  thoroughly  national 
in  look,  in  feeling,  in  heart,  in  per/ervor.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  remember^ 
many  years  ago,  when  we  were,  as  youngsters  are,  more  o'er-informed  with  phan- 
tasy, with  some  few  of  our  companions  setting  ourselves  to  compare  the  great  poets 
to  musical  instruments.  Milton  was  an  organ,  with  a  trumpet  obbligato — a  <<  load, 
uplifted,  angel  trumpet  '^ — with  ever  and  anon,  and  shutting  up  his  passages,  a 
'*  seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies," — "  bringing  all  heaven 
before  our  eyes," — "  the  thunderous  throne," — and  making  us  conscious  of  Him 
"  who  sits  thereon." 

Shakspeare  was  a  violin — and  all  who  know  what  it  can  do  and  be,  under  the 
lingers  and  soul  of  a  master — how  it  can  unbind  the  hidden  springs  of  harmony,— 
knows  this  is  the  only  not  unfit  emblem  of  him,  "  who,  in  our  wonder  and  astonish- 
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its  origin  in  some  great  and  exalted  region — in  some  mountain- 
truth — some  high,  immutable  reality ;  it  did  not  rise  in  a  plain, 
and  quietly  drain  its  waters  to  the  sea, — it  came  sheer  down  from 
above.  He  got  hold  of  some  simple  truth — the  love  of  God,  the 
Divine  method  of  justification,  the  unchangeableness  of  human 
nature,  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  honourableness  of  all 
men  ;  and  having  got  this  vividly  before  his  mind,  on  he  moved 
—the  river  rose  at  once,  drawing  everything  into  his  course — . 

**  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  desires, — 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame," 

things  outward  and  things  inward,  interests  immediate  and  re- 
mote— God  and  eternity — men,  miserable  and  immortal — this 
world  and  the  next — clear  light  and  unsearchable  mystery — the 
word  and  the  works  of  God — everything  contributed  to  swell  the 
volume,  and  add  to  the  onward  and  widening  flood.  His  river 
did  not  flow  like  Denham's  Thames, — 

"  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full ; 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull." 

There  was  strength,  but  likewise  rage ;  a  fine  frenzy — there 
was,  owing  chiefly  to  its  rapidity  and  to  its  being  raised  by  his 
aflections,  often  in  the  stream  of  his  thoughts,  some  confusion ; 
some  overflowing  of  the  banks ;  some  turbulence,  and  a  certain 
noble  immensity  ; — hut  its  origin  was  char  and  cahn^  above  the 
region  of  clouds  and  storms.  If  you  saw  it ;  if  you  took  up 
and  admitted  entirely  his  proposition — his  starting  idea,  then  all 
else  moved  on ;  but  once  set  agoing,  once  on  nis  way,  there 

ment,  hath  built  himself  a  livelong  monument," — clear,  spiritual — powerful,  but 
not  by  reason  of  its  loudness, — hunian  in  its  speech,  in  its  sorrow — angelic  in  its 
singing — quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim — this  moment  touching  us  to  the 
quick,  the  next  soothing,  and  then  down  into  the  depths  of  despair,  of  wrath,  of 
gentleness.  Nimble,  self-possessed,  possessing  everything, — like  Ariel,  circling 
the  world,  and  unlike  him,  through  it,  and  the  hearts  of  men — quick,  lambent, 
devouring,  shooting  up  as  flame — fresh,  iusinuative,  liquid  as  water. 

We  came  to  Burns  ;  all  were  at  a  loss.    At  last  "  B ,"  our  beloved  **B ^* 

who  is  now  long  since  dead  and  gone — a  socius^  <<  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour,  of 
most  excellent  fancy'* — but  of  too  deep  and  keen  aifections,  and  too  frail  a  form,  for 
this  rough,  coarse,  wearing,  tearing  world — suddenly  said,  ''Bums  was  a 
great  Eolian  harp,  played  on  by  a  Scottish  mountain  air;"  adding,  (for  ho  was 
an  inveterate  wag,)  "  and  playing  it  over  again  with  variations."  We  felt  it  to 
be  true — an  £olian  harp  and  a  Scottish  mountain  air.  Strong,  shrewd,  natives- 
whispering  now,  thundering  now,  laughing,  as  who  could  laugh !  then  wailing, 
heart-broken,  like  a  lamb  seekhig  at  night  her  lost  mother;  now  running  races 
in  his  mirth, — and  like  "an  unseen  labourer  whistling  at  his  work^**  now  visiting 
and  refreshing  the  cnnison  tips  of  the  daisy;  now  filling  the  dafibdillies'  cups  with 
tears;  wayward — coming  and  going  as  he  listed,  or  as  the  place  he  moved  along 
or  down  might  shape  his  way;  now  lifting  madly  his  voice  against  the  heaveps; 
Qow  sinking  the  praises  of  their  Eternal  King. 
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was  no  pausing  to  inquire,  why  or  how, — fervet — ruit—fertuTy 
he  boils — ^he  rushes — he  is  borne  along;  and  so  are  all  who 
liear  him. 

To  go  on  with  our  figure — There  was  no  possibility  of  sailing  up 
his  stream.  You  must  go  with  him,  or  you  must  go  ashore.  This 
was  a  great  peculiarity  with  him,  and  puzzled  many  people.  You 
could  argue  with  him,  and  get  him  to  entertain  your  ideas  on  any 
])urely  abstract  or  simple  proposition, — at  least  for  a  time ;  but 
once  let  him  get  down  among  practicals,  among  applications  of 
principles,  into  the  regions  of  the  affections  and  active  powers, 
and  such  was  the  fervour  and  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  that  he 
could  not  stay  leisurely  to  argue ;  he  could  not  then  entertain 
the  opposite ;  it  was  hurried  off,  and  made  light  of,  and  disre- 
garded, like  a  floating  thing  before  a  cataract. 

To  play  a  little  more  with  our  conceit — The  greatest  man 
is  he  who  is  both  born  and  made — who  is  at  once  poetical 
and  scientific — who  has  genius  and  talents — each  supporting 
the  other.  So  with  rivers.  Your  mighty  world's  river  rises  in 
high  places,  among  the  everlasting  hills ;  amidst  clouds,  or  in- 
accessible clearness.  On  he  moves,  gathering  to  himself  all 
waters  ;  refreshing,  cheering  all  lands.  Here  a  cataract,  there  a 
rapid ;  now  lingering  in  some  corner  of  beauty  and  strength,  as 
if  loath  to  go.  Now  shallow  and  wide,  laughing  in  his  glee — - 
now  deep,  and  silent,  and  slow — now  narrow,  and  rapid,  and 
deep,  and  not  to  be  meddled  with.  Now  in  the  open  country  5 
not  so  clear,  for  other  waters  have  come  in  upon  him,  and  he  is 
becoming  useful ;  no  longer  turbulent, — travelling  more  con- 
tentedly ;  now  he  is  navigable,  craft  of  all  kinds,  big  and  little, 
coming  and  going  upon  his  surface  for  ever ;  and  then,  as  if  by 
some  gentle  and  great  necessity,  "  deep  and  smooth,  passing  with 
a  still  foot  and  a  sober  face,"  he  pays  his  last  tribute  to  the 
Fiscus,  the  great  Exchequer,  the  sea — running  out  fresh,  by 
reason  of  his  power  and  volume,  into  the  main  for  many  a 
league  ;  not  lost,  when  he  dies. 

Your  mere  genius,  who  has  instincts,  and  is  poetical,  and  not 
scientific,  who  grows  from  within — chiefly  by  increase,  not  ac- 
crease — he  is  like  our  mountain  river,  clear,  wilful,  odd ;  run- 
ning round  corners;  disappearing  it  may  be  under  ground, 
coming  up  again  quite  unexpectedly,  and  quite  strong,  as  if  fed 
from  some  unseen  spring,  deep  down  in  darkness ;  rising  without 
warning,  and  coming  down  like  a  lion  ;  ofien  all  but  dry ;  never 
to  be  trusted  to  for  driving  mills ;  must  at  least  be  tanied  and 
led  off  to  the  mill ;  and  going  down  full  pace,  and  without  stop 
or  stay,  into  the  sea. 

Your  man  of  talents,  of  acquirements,  of  science — who  is  made ; 
who  is  not  so  much  educed  as  edified  5  who,  instead  of  acquiring 
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his  vires  eiindoy  gets  his  vires  eundi,  from  acquirement,  and  grows 
from  without ;  who  serves  his  brethren  and  is  useful ;  he  rises 
often  no  one  knows  where ;  has  perhaps  no  proper  fountain  at 
all,  but  is  the  result  of  the  gathered  rain  water  in  the  higher 
flats ;  he  is  never  quite  clear,  never  brisk,  never  dangerous  j 
always  from  the  first  useful,  and  goes  pleasantly  in  harness  ; 
turns  mills  ;  washes  rags — makes  them  into  paper ;  carries  down 
all  manner  of  dye-stufls  and  omnigenous  feculence ;  and  turns  a 
bread-mill  to  as  good  purpose  as  any  clearer  stream  ;  is  docile, 
and  has,  as  he  reaches  the  sea,  in  his  dealings  with  the  world,  a 
river  trust,  who  look  after  his  and  their  own  interests,  and  dredge 
him,  and  deepen  him,  and  manage  him,  and  turn  him  oif  into 
docks,  and  he  is  in  the  sea  before  he  or  you  know  it, — ^indeed, 
the  sea  comes  up  to  him. 

Though  we  do  not  reckon  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Chalmersamong 
his  master  faculties,  it  was  powerful,  effective,  magnificent.  It  did 
not  move  him,  he  took  it  up  as  he  went  along ;  its  was  not  that  im- 
perial, penetrating,  transmuting  function  that  we  find  it  in  Dante, 
m  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Milton,  or  in  Burke ;  he  used  it  to  emblazon 
his  great  central  truths,  to  hang  like  luminous  clouds  on  the 
skirts  of  his  illustration  ;  but  it  was  too  passionate,  too  material, 
too  encumbered  with  images,  too  involved  in  the  general  m^l^e  of 
the  soul,  to  do  its  work  as  a  master.  It  was  not  in  him,  as  Thomas 
Fuller  calls  it,  "  that  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  its  most  bound- 
less and  restless  faculty — for  while  the  understanding  and  the 
will  are  kept  as  it  were  in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of  verum 
et  bonum^  it  is  free  from  all  engagements — digs  without  spade, 
flies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges,  in  a  moment  striding 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world  by  a  kind  of 
omnipotency,  creating  and  annihilating  things  in  an  instant — rest- 
less, ever  working,  never  wearied."  We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
men  of  his  temperament  are  not  generally  endowed  with  this 
power  in  largest  measure — in  one  sense  they  can  do  without  it, 
in  another  they  want  the  conditions  on  which  its  highest  exercise 
depends.  Plato,  and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Dante,  and 
Wordsworth,  had  imaginations  tranquil,  sedate,  cool,  originative, 
penetrative,  which  dwelt  in  the  "  highest  heaven  of  invention," 
"  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth." 
Thus  it  was  that  Chalmers  could  personify  or  paint  a  passion ; 
he  could  give  it  in  one  of  its  actions ;  he  could  not,  or  rather  he 
never  did  empassionate,  create,  and  vivify  a  person — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  personifying  a  passion — all  the  difference  be- 
tween Byron  and  Shakspeare. 

In  his  impetuosity,  we  find  the  rationale  of  much  that  is  pe- 
culiar in  the  style  of  Dr.  Chalmers.    As  a  spoken  style  it  was 
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tliorouglily  eftective.*  lie  seized  the  nearest  weapons,  ami  Smote 
down  whatever  he  hit.  But  from  this  very  vehemence,  this  haste, 
there  was  in  his  general  style  a  want  of  correctness,  of  select- 
ness,  of  nicety,  of  that  curious  felicity  which  makes  thought  im- 
mortal, and  enshrines  it  in  imperishable  crystal.  In  the  language 
of  the  affections  he  was  singularly  happy ;  but,  in  a  formal  state- 
ment, rapid  argumentation  and  analysis,  he  was  often  as  we  might 
think,  uncouth,  and  imperfect,  and  incorrect ;  chiefly  owing  to 
his  temperament,  to  his  fiery,  impatient,  swelling  spirit — this 
gave  his  orations  their  fine  audacity — this  brought  out  hot  from 
the  furnace,  his  new  words — this  made  his  numbers  run  wild — 
lege  solutis.  We  are  sure  this  view  will  be  found  confirmed  by 
these  "  Daily  Readings,"  when  he  wrote  little  at  a  time,  and 
had  not  time  to  get  heated — and  when  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  time  at  which  it  was  done,  and  his  solitariness,  made  his 
thoughts  flow  at  their  "  own  sweet  will," — they  are  often  quite 
as  classical  in  expression,  as  they  are  deep  and  lucid  in  thougnt — 
reflecting  heaven  with  its  clouds  and  stars,  and  letting  us  see 
deep  down  into  its  own  secret  depths — this  is  to  us  one  great 
charm  of  these  volumes. — Here  he  is  broad  and  calm — in  his 
great  public  performances  by  mouth  and  pen,  he  soon  passed 
from  the  lucid  into  the  luminous. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  finer  in  expression  than  this  I  "  It 

*  We  have  not  noticed  his  itemtiveness,  his  reiterativeness,  because  it  flowed 
naturally  from  his  primary  qualities.  In  speaking  it  was  effective^  and  to  us 
pleasing,  because  there  was  some  new  modulation,  some  addition  in  the  manner,  just 
as  the  sea  never  sets  up  one  wave  exactly  Hke  the  last  or  the  next.  But  in  his 
books  it  did  somewhat  encumber  his  thoughts  and  the  reader's  progress  and  profit 
It  did  not  arise,  as  in  many  lesser  men,  fi*oni  his  having  said  his  say — from  his 
having  no  more  in  him ;  much  less  did  it  arise  from  conceit,  either  of  his  idea  or  of 
his  way  of  stating  it  ;  but  from  the  intensity  with  which  the  sensation  of  tlie  idea 
— if  we  may  use  the  expression — made  its  first  mark  on  his  mind.  Truth  to  him 
never  seemed  to  lose  its  firet  freshness,  its  edge,  its  flavour ;  and  Divine  truth, 
we  know,  had  come  to  him  so  suddenly,  so  fully,  at  mid-day,  when  he  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  power,  and  quickness — had  so  possessed  his 
entire  nature,  as  if,  like  hiui  who  was  journeying  to  Damascus,  a  Great  Light  had 
shone  round  about  him — that  whenever  he  reproduced  that  condition,  he  began 
afresh,  and  with  his  whole  utterance,  to  proclaim  it.  He  could  not  but  speak  the 
things  he  had  seen,  and  felt,  and  heard,  and  believed;  and  he  did  it  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  the  same  words,  for  the  thoughts  and  affections  and  posture 
of  his  soul  were  the  same.  Like  all  men  of  vivid  perception  and  keen  sensibility, 
his  mind  and  his  body  continued  under  impressions,  both  material  and  spiritual, 
after  the  objects  were  gone.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  to  us.  Some  years 
ago,  he  roamed  up  and  down  through  the  woods  near  Auchindinny,  with  two  boys 
as  companions.  It  was  the  first  burst  of  summer,  and  the  trees  were  more  than 
usually  enriched  with  leaves,  lie  wandered  about  delighted,  silent,  looking  at 
the  leaves,  "  thick  and  numberless."  As  the  three  went  on,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  a  high  brick  wall,  newly  built,  for  peach  trees,  not  yet  planted.  Dr.  Chalmers 
halted,  and  looking  stedfastly  at  the  wall,  exclaimed  most  earnestly,  **  Wliat  foliage  I 
what  foliage  1"  The  boys  looked  at  one  another,  and  said  nothing  ;  but  on  getting 
home,  expressed  tlieir  astonishment  at  this  very  puzzling  phenomenon.  Wluit  a 
difference  !  leaver  and  parallelograms — a  forest  and  a  brick  ^'bII  ! 
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is  well  to  be  conversant  with  great  elements — life  and  death, 
reason  and  madness."  "  God  forgets  not  his  own  purposes, 
though  he  executes  them  in  his  own  way,  and  maintains  his  own 
pace,  which  he  hastens  not  and  shortens  not  to  meet  our  im- 

Eatience."     "  I  find  it  easier  to  apprehend  the  greatness  of  the 
)eity  than  any  of  his  moral  perfections,  or  his  sacredness;"  and 
this — 

"  One  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  Ishmael^ — figuring  Him  to  be  a 
noble  of  nature— one  of  those  heroes  of  the  wilderness  who  lived  on 
the  produce  of  his  bow,  and  whose  spirit  was  nursed  and' exercised 
among  the  wild  adventures  of  the  life  heled.  And  it  does  soften  our 
conception  of  him  whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and-  every 
man's  hand  against  him,  when  we  read  of  his  mother's  influence  over 
him,  in  the  deference  oflshmael  to  whom  we  read  another  example  of 
the  respect  yielded  to  females  even  in  that  so-called  barbarous  period 
of  the  world.  There  was  a  civilisation,  the  immediate  effect  of  re- 
ligion, in  these  days,  from  which  men  fell  away  as«  the  world  grew 
older." 

That  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  material  and  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur  we  all  know — what  follows  shows  that  he  had  also  the 
true  ear  for  beautiful  words,  as  at  once  pleasant  to  the  ear  and 
suggestive  of  some  higher  feelings : — "  I  have  often  felt  in  reading 
Milton  and  Thomson,  a  strong  poetical  effect  in  the  bare  enu- 
meration of  different  countries,  and  this  strongly  enhanced  by 
the  statement  of  some  common  and  prevailing  emotion,  which 
passed  from  one  to  another."  This  is  set  forth  with  great  beauty 
and  power  in  verses  14th  and  15th  of  Exodus  xv., — The  people 
shall  hear  and  be  afraid — sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestina.  Then  the  Dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed — 
the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold  of  them 
— the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  will  melt  away.  Any  one  who  has 
a  tolerable  ear  and  any  sensibility,  must  remember  the  sensation 
of  delight  in  the  mere  sound — like  the  colours  of  a  butterfly's 
wing,  or  the  shapeless  glories  of  evening  clouds,  to  the  eye — in 
reading  aloud  such  passages  as  these:.  Heshbon  shall  cry  and 
Elealeh — their  voice  shall  be  heard  to  Jabez — for  by  the  way  of 
Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they  go  it  up — for  in  the  way  of  Horo^ 
naim  they  shall  raise  a  cry.  God  came  from  Teman,  the  Holy 
One  from  Mount  Paran.  Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish?  is  not 
Hamath  as  Arpad  ?  is  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  ?  He  is  gone  to 
Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  Migron  ;  at  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his 
carriages :  Ramath  is  afraid  ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled — Lift  up  thy 
voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim :  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto  Laish, 
O  poor  Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee.  The  fields  of  Heshbon  lan- 
guish— the  vine  of  Sibmah — I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears, 
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O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh.  Any  one  may  prove  to  himself  that 
much  of  the  effect  and  beauty  of  these  passages  depends  on  these 
names — put  others  in  their  room,  and  try  them. 

We  remember  well  our  first  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  were 
in  a  moorland  district  in  Tweeddale,  rejoicing  in  the  country, 
after  nine  months  of  the  High  School.  We  heard  that  the  famous 
preacher  was  to  be  at  a  neighbouring  parish  church,  and  off  we 
set,  a  cartful  of  irrepressible  youngsters.  "  Calm  was  all  nature 
as  a  resting  wheel."  The  crows,  nistead  of  making  wing,  were 
impudent  and  sat  still ;  the  cart-horses  were  standing,  knowing 
the  day,  at  the  field-gates,  gossiping  and  gazing,  idle  and  happy ; 
the  moor  was  stretching  away  in  the  pale  sun-light — vast,  dim, 
melancholy,  like  a  sea  ;  everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the  gather- 
ing people,  "  sprinklings  of  blithe  company :"  the  countr}'-side 
seemed  moving  to  some  one  centre.  As  we  entered  the  kirk  we 
saw  a  notorious  character,  a  drover,  who  had  much  of  the  brutal 
look  of  what  he  worked  in,  with  the  knowing  eye  of  a  man  of 
the  city,  a  sort  of  big  Peter  Bell — 

"  He  had  a  hardness  in  his  eye, 
He  had  a  hardness  in  his  cheek." 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  wondered,  but  were  afraid 
w^hen  we  saw  him  going  in.  The  kirk  was  fnll  as  it  could  hold. 
How  different  in  looks  to  a  brisk  town  congregation !  There 
was  a  fine  leisureliness  and  vague  stare ;  all  the  dignity  and  va- 
cancy of  animals ;  eyebrows  raised,  and  mouths  open,  as  is  the 
habit  with  those  who  speak  little,  and  look  much,  and  at  far  ofiF 
objects.  The  minister  comes  in,  homely  in  his  dress  and  gait, 
but  having  a  great  look  about  him,  like  a  mountain  among  hills. 
The  High  School  boys  thought  him  like  a  "  big  one  of  our- 
selves," he  looking  vaguely  round  upon  his  audience,  as  if  he 
saw  in  it  one  great  object,  not  many.  We  shall  never  forget  his 
smile  !  its  general  benignity  ; — how  he  let  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance fall  on  us.  He  read  a  few  verses  quietly ;  then  prayed 
briefly,  solemnly,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  all  the  time,  but  not 
seeing.  Then  he  gave  out  his  text ;  we  forget  it,  but  its  sub- 
ject was,  "  Death  reigns."  He  stated  slowly,  calmly,  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words;  what  death  was,  and  how  and  why  it  reign- 
ed ;  then  suddenly  he  started,  and  looked  like  a  man  who  had  seen 
some  great  sight,  and  was  breathless  to  declare  it ;  he  told  us 
how  death  reigned — everywhere,  at  all  times,  in  all  places ;  how 
we  all  knew  it,  how  we  would  yet  know  more  of  it.  The  drover, 
who  had  sat  down  in  the  table-seat  opposite,  was  gazing  up  in 
a  state  of  stupid  excitement ;  he  seemed  restless,  but  never  Kept 
his  eye  from  the  speaker.     The  tide  set  in — everything  added  to 
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its  power,  deep  called  to  deep,  imagery  and  illustration  poured 
in;  and  every  now  and  then  the  theme, — the  simple,  terrible 
statement,  was  repeated  in  some  lucid  interval.  After  over- 
whelming us  with  proofs  of  the  reign  of  Death,  and  transfer- 
ring to  us  his  intense  urgency  and  emotion ;  and  after  shrieking, 
as  if  in  despair,  these  words,  "  Death  is  a  tremendous  necessity," 
— he  suddenly  looked  beyond  us  as  if  into  some  distant  region, 
and  cried  out,  "  Behold  a  mightier  ! — who  is  this  ?  He  cometli 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  his 
apparel,  speaking  in  righteousness,  travelling  towards  men  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength,  mighty  to  save."  Then,  in  a  few  plain 
sentences,  he  stated  the  truth  as  to  sin  entering,  and  deatn  by 
sin,  and  death  passing  upon  all.  Then  he  took  fire  once  more, 
and  enforced,  with  redoubled  energy  and  richness,  the  freeness, 
the  simplicity,  the  security,  the  sufficiency  of  the  great  method 
of  justification.  How  astonished  and  impressed  we  all  were ! 
He  was  at  the  full  thunder — the  whole  man  was  in  an  agony  of 
earnestness.  The  drover  was  weeping  like  a  child,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  ruddy,  coarse  cheeks — his  face  opened  out  and 
smoothed  Hke  an  infant's ;  his  whole  body  stin'ed  with  emotion. 
We  all  had  insensibly  been  drawn  out  of  our  seats,  and  were 
converging  towards  the  wonderful  speaker.  And  when  he  sat 
down,  after  warning  each  one  of  us  to  remember  who  it  was,  and 
what  it  was,  that  followed  death  on  his  pale  horse,*  and  how 
alone  we  could  escape — we  all  sunk  back  into  our  seats.  How 
beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the  thunderer  look — exhausted — but 
sweet  and  pure !  How  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  his  God  in 
giving  thanks  for  sending  the  Abolisher  of  Death !  Then,  a  short 
psalm,  and  all  was  ended. 

We  went  home  quieter  than  we  came — we  did  not  recount 
the  foals  with  their  long  legs,  and  roguish  eyes,  and  their  sedate 
mothers ;  we  did  not  speculate  upon  whose  dog  that  was,  and 
whether  that  was  a  crow  or  a  man  in  the  dim  moor — we  thought 
of  other  things.  That  voice,  that  face ;  those  great  simple  living 
thoughts ;  those  floods  of  resistless  eloquence ;  that  piercing 
shattering  voice, — "  that  tremendous  necessity." 

Were  we  desirous  of  giving  to  one  who  had  never  seen  or 
heard  Dr.  Chalmers  an  idea  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was — 
what  he  was  as  a  whole — in  the  full  round  of  his  notions,  tastes, 
affections,  and  powers — we  would  put  this  book  into  their  hands, 
and  ask  them  to  read  it  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  as  he  wrote  it.  In  it 
he  puts  down  simply,  and  at  once,  what  passes  through  his  mind 

'  .  *  <<  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse;  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him." — Rev.  vi.  8. 
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as  he  reads — there  is  no  making  of  liimself  feel  and  think — no 
getting  into  a  frame  of  mind — he  was  not  given  to  frames  of 
mind — he  preferred  states  to  forms — substances  to  circumstances. 
There  is  something  of  everything  in  it — his  relish  for  abstract 
thought — his  love  of  sounding  depths  and  finding  no  bottom — 
his  knack  of  starting  subtle  questions,  which  he  aid  not  care  to 
run  to  earth — his  penetrating,  regulating  godliness — his  delight 
in  nature — his  turn  for  politics — general,  economical,  and  ec- 
clesiastical— his  picturesque  eye — his  humanity — his  inherent 
courtesy — his  warm-heartedness — his  impetuosity — his  sympathy 
in  all  the  wants,  and  pleasures,  and  sorrows  of  his  kind — past, 
present,  and  to  come — his  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  ana  his 
simple,  devout,  manly  treatment  of  it — his  acknowledgment  of 
difficulties — liis  turn  for  the  sciences  of  quantity  and  number, 
and  indeed  for  natural  science  and  art  generally — his  shrewd- 
ness— his  worldly  wisdom — his  genius ; — all  these  come  out — 
you  gather  them  like  fruit — here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  He 
fioes  over  the  Bible,  not  as  a  philosopher,  or  a  theologian,  or  a 
historian,  or  a  geologist,  or  a  jurist,  or  a  naturalist,  or  a  statist, 
or  a  politician — picking  out  all  that  he  wants,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  has  any  business  with,  and  leaving  everything  else 
as  barren  to  his  reader  as  it  has  been  to  himself — but  he  looks 
abroad  upon  his  Father's  word — as  he  used  so  pleasantly  to  do 
on  his  world — as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian ;  he  submits  himself 
to  its  influences,  and  lets  his  mind  go  out  fully  and  naturally  in 
its  utterances.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  this  work  all  the  charm 
of  multitude  in  unity,  of  variety  in  harmony ;  and  that  sort  of 
unexpectedness  and  ease  of  movement  which  we  see  everywhere 
in  nature  and  in  natural  men. 

We  give  at  random  a  few  extracts  : — 

&ABBATH  EXERCISES. 

"  What  a  damper  to  spirituality — what  a  rude  extinguisher  on  all 
its  feelings  and  contemplations  is  sin !  An  unforeseen  gust  of  anger 
will  put  them  all  to  flight ;  and  the  objective  truth  is  lost  in  that  dis- 
turbed and  so  darkened  medium  by  which  the  subjective  mind  is  en- 
compassed. There  is  one  lesson,  however,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
connexion  which  obtains  bet\veen  obedience  and  spiritual  discernment 
on  the  one  hand,  between  disobedience  and  spiritual  dimness  or  ob- 
scuration on  the  other.  A  strict  and  conscientious  perseverance  in 
the  walk  of  known  duty  may  at  length  conduct  to  those  manifestations 
afler  which  we  aspire— or,  in  other  words,  the  humble  doings  of  our 
every-day  obedience  may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  ex- 
periences of  the  divine  life.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  cast  off  this  obedi- 
ence is  to  cut  away  the  first  round  of  the  ascending  ladder ;  and  so  to 
make  a  commencement  impossible." — P.  xix. 
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"Enlighten  me,  O  God.  Open  the  eyes  of  my  understanding. 
Deliver  me  from  the  power  of  fantasies  in  religion.  Let  mine  be  a 
solid  faith,  exercised  on  those  stable  realities  which  are  sought  for  and 
discovered  only  in  the  medium  of  Thy  Word.  I  would  learn  of  Thy 
holy  oracles.  I  would  take  the  sayings  of  the  Bible  simply  and  purely 
as  they  are,  and  exercise  myself  on  the  trueness  of  these  sayings." — 

P.  XX. 

"  In  my  aspirations  after  spiritual  light,  let  me  remember  that  it 
safficeth  not  to  look  objectively  at  the  truths  which  are  without  me — 
if  subjectively  I  have  nothing  to  look  with  but  a  dim  or  diseased  organ 
of  perception.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  stedfkstness  of  gaze. 
There  must  be  singleness  of  eye — insomuch  that  onthislast  condition 
it  turns  that  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light." — P.  xx. 

"  Many  attempts  have  I  made  to  obtain  more  adequate  notions  than 
I  possess  of  the  Deity ;  but  there  is  none  in  which  1  better  succeed 
than  when  I  aim  at  an  intense  recognition  of  the  subject  and  filial  re- 
lation in  which  I  stand  to  Him  when  simply  regarded  as  my  Maker. 
It  is  not  on  the  strength  of  any  remote  or  recondite  contemplations 
that  I  expect  to  grow  in  fruitful  acquaintance  with  Him — but  by  the 
stepping-stone  of  such  thoughts  as  might  be  apprehended  by  babes — 
but  still  which  neither  babes  nor  philosophers  will  apprehend  to  any 
practical  effect,  till  the  Spirit  brings  them  home." — Pp.  xxiii,  xxiv. 

"  Let  me  apprehend  the  truths  of  Scripture  simply — let  me  believe 
them  surely ;  and  the  mind,  when  thus  occupied,  will  be  rightly  set. 
I  am  restless  and  dissatisfied  without  God." — ^P.  xxiv. 

"  Let  me  conform  myself  more  and  more  unto  the  mediatorial  eco- 
nomy of  the  Gospel.  Let  my  fellowship  be  with  the  Son  as  well  as 
with  the  Father." — P.  xxix. 

''  I  know  no  passage  in  Scripture  that  gives  a  clearer  and  more  de- 
cisive warrant  to  a  simply  objective  faith,  than  Heb.  vi.  17-20.  The 
hope  is  grounded,  not  on  aught  that  is  within,  but  on  that  which  is 
independent  of  us,  and  external  to  us — the  truth  of  God,  the  immuta- 
bility of  His  counsel,  the  faithfulness  of  His  promise,  strengthened 
by  this  double  guarantee  that  He  has  not  only  said  it  but  sworn  it. 
We  do  not  steady  a  ship  by  fixing  the  anchor  on  aught  that  is  within 
the  vessel.  The  anchorage  must  be  without  the  vessel ;  and  so  of  the 
soul,  when  resting,  not  on  what  it  sees  in  itself,  but  on  what  it  sees  in 
the  character  of  God— the  certainty  of  His  truth,  the  impossibility  of 
His  felsehood.  Thus  maj  I  cast  the  anchor  of  my  hope  on  the  Foun- 
dation which  God  Himself  hath  laid  in  Zion — ^laying  hold  and  taking 
refuge,  not  in  the  hope  that  I  find  to  be  in  me,  but  in  the  hope  that 
is  set  before  nie.  I  know  that  there  is  a  legitimate  hope,  too,  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  work  of  grace  within  me  ;  but  the  primary  hope, 
the  beginning  of  our  confidence,  is  of  altogether  an  objective  character, 
and  respects  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world,  and  not  imputing 
unto  them  their  trespasses.  Simplify  and  strengthen  this  confidence  ; 
and  make  it  every  day  more  sure  and  stedfast,  O  my  God." — P.  xxx, 
xxxi. 

"  In  solitude  and  stillness — but  with  a  heart  sadly  prone  to  wander 
from  the  Fountain  of  light  and  life — made  sad  exhibitions  of  my 
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natural  infirmity — impatience  in  opposition  to  the  long-suffering  of  the 
Spirit  under  the  manifold  interruptions  of  Edinburgh.  Where  is  my 
slowness  to  wrath? — where  the  approach  in  the  way  of  resemblance 
or  imitation  to  the  characteristics  of  Godhead  ?  and  where,  alas  I  a 
prevailing  sense  of  God,  so  as  to  make  Him  the  guide,  and  the  master, 
and  the  arbiter  of  all  ray  doings  ?" — P.  xxxvi. 

*'  I  find  it  easier  to  apprehend  the  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  than 
any  of  his  moral  perfections,  or  his  sacredness ;  yet  even  the  former 
were  an  elevating  thought ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  if  at  any  time,  and 
according  to  any  view  of  Him,  if  just,  we  can  attain  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  God." — P.  xl. 

DAILY  SCRIPTURE  READINGS. 

"  Let  me  make  this  use  of  the  information  that  God  made  man  in 
His  own  image.  Let  it  cure  me  of  the  scepticism  which  distrusts 
man*s  instinctive  beliefs  or  perceptions.  Let  me  recollect  that  in 
knowledge  or  understanding  we  are  like  unto  God — and  that  in  His 
light  we  see  light.  He  would  not  practise  a  mockery  upon  us  by 
giving  us  constitutional  beliefs  at  variance  with  the  objective  reality 
of  things,  and  so  as  to  distort  all  our  views  of  Truth  and  of  the 
Universe.  We  were  formed  in  His  image  intellectually  as  well  as 
morally;  nor  would  He  give  us  the  arbitrary  structure  that  would  lead 
us  irresistibly  to  believe  a  lie.  When  men  deny  the  objective  reality 
of  space  or  time,  I  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  my  view  of  them 
must  be  the  same  in  kind  at  least,  though  not  so  perfect  in  degree,  as 
that  of  God — or  of  Him  who  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  subject  of  any  illusion/* — Pp.  2,  3. 

*'  The  flood  was  miraculous ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  God  is 
sparing  of  miracles,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature,  if  equally  effectual,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes. 
He  might  have  saved  Noah  and  bis  family  by  miracles ;  but  he  is  not 
prodigal  of  these,  and  so  He  appointed  that  an  ark  should  be  made  to 
bear  up  the  living  cargo,  which  was  to  be  kept  alive,  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters ;  and  not  only  so,  but  He  respects  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal physiology,  as  lie  did  those  of  hydrostatics,  in  that  He  put  them 
by  pairs  into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  to  secure  their  transmission  to 
after  ages,  and  food  was  stored  up  to  sustain  them  during  their  long 
confinement.  In  short,  He  dispenses  with  miracles  when  these  are  not 
requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  ends  ;  and  He  never  dispenses  with 
the  ordinary  means,  when  tliese  are  fitted  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.'* — Pp.  10,  11. 

*'  Mark  here,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Bible,  the  free  and  fearless 
ascription  of  a  righteousness  to  Noah  of  which  we  should  most  na- 
turally and  readily  conceive  that  it  was  a  personal  righteousness,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  God  saved  him  from  the  flood  that  came 
upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  This  should  not  be  explained  away, 
as  it  often  is  by  an  ultra  and  over-anxious  orthodoxy." — V.  11. 

"  The  approval  and  the  reward  which  Abraham  met  with  from  God 
for  his  obedience,  should  relax  the  antipathies  of  that  ultra-rigorous 
orthodoxy  which  looks  frowningly  on  works,  and  would  almost  seem 
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to  forbid  the  performance  of  them.  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  contro- 
versy and  system  in  Theology  has  been  to  work  a  mal-adjustment 
between  our  minds  and  the  representations  of  Scripture,  which  will 
not  be  compelled  into  an  accommodation  with  the  artificial  compends 
or  creeds  of  any  denomination.  A  remarkable  example  is  the  jeal- 
ousy wherewith  the  disciples  of  the  Evangelical  School  look  on  ser- 
vice, lest  faith  should  suffer  derogation  thereby.  In  what  perfect 
harmony  do  these  two  elements  meet  in  the  character  of  Abraham, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  personified  the  composition  of  the  two,  and 
is  accordingly  claimed  and  appealed  to  alike  by  two  Apostles — by 
one  when  he  is  setting  forth  the  part  which  faith,  and  by  the  other 
when  he  is  setting  forth  the  part  which  works  have  in  our  salvation," — 
Pp.  38,  39. 

"  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  dignified  politeness  of  the 
Patriarch  as  laid  before  us  in  this  passage — with  the  discourses  he  made 
to  the  people  of  the  land,  and  the  repetition  of  which,  as  given  in 
verse  twelfth,  falls  on  my  ear  with  the  cadence  and  effect  of  high 
poetry.  There  is  nothing  in  the  etiquette  of  Courts  and  Parliaments, 
or  in  any  of  our  forms  of  highest  breeding,  which  so  powerfully  ex- 
presses the  respect  of  man  for  his  fellows.  This,  too,  would  make  an 
admirable  subject  for  the  pencil." — Pp.  39,  40. 

"  The  various  particulars  of  this  transaction  evince  very  consider- 
able progress  at  that  early  period  in  economics,  in  commerce,  in  law. 
There  is  money,  and  of  a  given  denomination  or  coin — balances  for 
weighing  it — a  standard  thereof,  such  as  was  current  with  the  mer- 
chant— a  superiority  therefore  in  the  methods  of  trade  above  the  way 
of  barter — forms  in  the  conveyance  and  exchange  of  property  before 
witnesses,  as  here  in  the  audience  of  the  people  of  Heth — the  terras 
and  specifications  of  a  bargain,  by  which  its  several  particulars  were 
made  sure  to  Abraham  in  the  presence  of  and  before  many  witnesses  ; 
— all  serving  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that  the  progress  in  these  days 
was  from  an  original  civilization  down  to  barbarism — the  civilization 
being  coeval  with  the  first  and  earliest  revelations,  or  with  Adam  him- 
self. A  thorough  attention  to  these  early  chapters  of  Genesis  confirms 
our  belief  in  this  tenet — supported  as  it  is  by  this  very  strong  negative 
argument,  that  a  nation  was  never  known  to  emerge  simultaneously 
and  unaided  from  the  savage  state — the  civilization  thereof  having 
always,  as  far  as  is  known,  originated  in  or  been  aided  by  a  movement 
or  influence  from  without." — Pp.  40,  41. 

The  Death  of  Abraham  : — 

"The  death  of  this  truly  magnificent  personage — whose  biography 
is  altogether  worthy  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful — ^is  recorded  in 
suitable  terms  of  venerable  simplicity,  quite  in  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter as  the  greatest  of  the  Patriarchs.  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  full  of  years,  and,  most  touching  of  all, 
both  in  simplicity  and  force — was  gathered  to  his  people.  I  feel 
convinced  from  the  effect  of  my  now  more  special  attention,  in  sec- 
tions and  piecemeal,  to  the  Bible,  that  I  become  far  more  intimate 
than  before  with  the  character  of  its  recorded  personages ;  and  have 
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no  doubt  that  the  biogrf^phy  of  Scripture,  if  more  fully  studied,  would 
be  found  not  only  replete  with  moral  instruction,  but  would  contri- 
bute to  build  up  a  distinct  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture." — P.  AQ, 

"  How  I  love  tlie  cadence  of  such  descriptions  as  are  given  in  the 
instances  both  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael  of  their  respective  latter  ends 
— gathered  unto  his  people !  " — ^P.  47. 

"  Then  follows  the  announcement  of  that  great  and  solemn  inter- 
view, when,  from  the  flaming  top  of  Sinai,  the  tokens  of  a  present 
Divinity  were  held  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  Moses  acted  the 
part  of  a  messenger  or  mediator  between  God  and  the  people — con- 
veying to  them  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and  carrying  back 
their  promises  and  engBsgements  of  obedience.  This  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  a  thick  cloud,  was  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  tlieir  hearing 
the  voice  which  issued  therefrom,  and  so  believing  in  Him  for  ever — 
the  honest  purpose  of  God,  though  afterwards  frustrated  by  the  per- 
versity of  man  ;  and  thus  another  exemplification  of  that  mystery 
which  will  never  be  dissipated  in  this  world — a  declared  and  osten- 
sible purpose  of  the  Almighty  coming  short  of  its  fulfilment  Let  not 
our  inability  to  scan  the  hidden  counsel  turn  us  away  from  the  pal- 
pable lesson  here  given  of  the  Divine  sacredness — in  that  the  people 
had  to  sanctify  themselves  for  this  great  and  solemn  occasion,  and 
dare  not  overpass  the  prescribed  barrier,  or  come  too  near  to  that 
awful  majesty  of  God,  which,  within  certain  limits,  was  unapproach- 
able.*'—P.  146. 

On  the  true  keeping  of  the  Sabbath— how  full  of  meaning 
this  little  sentence  is — how  well  the  theological  world  would  do 
to  take  this  to  heart : — 

"  Let  my  Sabbath  not  be  a  working-day ;  and  even  in  the  things 
of  sacredness,  let  me  not  so  exercise  myself  as  to  violate  its  character 
as  a  day  of  rest."— P.  182. 

"  It  is  delightful  to  be  told,  as  we  are  here,  of  the  sufficiency,  nay, 
exuberance  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  the  object  assigned  to  it. 
No  argument,  however,  for  an  exclusive  voluntaryism.  It  is  in  strik- 
ing conformity  with  human  nature  that  for  the  erections,  as  in  this 
instance,  of  the  tabernacle,  God  should  not  have  imposed  a  levy 
upon  his  worshippers,  but  drawn  on  their  free-will — whereas  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  labourers  a  legal  provision  was 
instituted.  It  was  thus  that  we  aimed  at  the  prosecution  of  Church 
Extension — subscriptions  for  the  places  of  worshjp — an  endowment 
for  their  officiating  ministers." — P.  1 86. 

Speaking  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  minute  directions  for  its 
fabric  and  furniture  : — 

"  In  the  description  of  these  various  articles,  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  there  are  parts  not  for  use  only,  but  parts  which  serve  no  discerni- 
ble purpose,  save  that  of  ornament.  The  candlestick  would  practi- 
cally have  answered  all  its  mere  utilitarian  purposes  as  well  as  though 
there  had  been  neither  knops  nor  flowers ;  and  so  too  might  our 
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vegetable  structures  without  so  rich  an  efflorescence  of  gay  and  varie- 
gated blossoms.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  such  exhibitions  of 
beauty,  as  designedly  set  forth  by  God  to  regale  the  taste  and  the  eye 
of  man.  Even  our  Saviourdignilies  this  object  of  the  Divine  work- 
manship— when  he  says  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." — -Pp.  188,  189. 

"  But  the  most  noticeable  thing  here  is  the  contribution  made  by 
women  of  their  looking-glasses — which  in  these  days  were  made  of 
polished  brass.  One  likes  to  meet  not  only  with  the  characteristic 
zeal  of  the  sex  in  things  pertaining  to  sentiment ;  but  with  the  coun- 
tenance given  to  it,  and  the  record  made  of  it." — P.  189. 

"  There  is  a  contempt  for  externals  which  I  hold  to  be  both  un- 
scriptural  and  unphilosophical.  Materialism  is  instinct  with  senti- 
ment ;  and  there  is  a  power  of  expression  even  in  dress  and  drapery, 
which  makes  the  question  of  priestly  vestments  to  be  not  insignificant. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  deformity  of  person  is  still  more  revolting  than 
homeliness  or  shabbiness  of  attire." — P.  231. 

"  To  make  the  Sabbath  observance  a  duty  which  should  terminate 
in  itself,  and  without  regard  to  its  moral  influences,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  same  senseless  superstition  which  would  attach  a  mysterious  virtue 
to  the  mere  opus  operatum  of  sacrsLinents  and  church  forms.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  imposition  of  fringes — good  as  memorials  of  duty, 
but  utterly  superstitious  and  vain  if  the  mere  wearing  of  them  were 
made  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  observance.  It  is  in  kind  accom- 
modation to  our  corporeal  nature  that  such  an  institution  was  devised ; 
but  separated  from  its  end,  it  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial — even  as 
the  Sabbath  is  when  separated  from  its  end.— Xet  us  not  forget,  O 
Lord,  that  the  flesh  is  unprofitable  and  vain,  and  that  all  Thy  words 
are  spirit  and  life." — P.  281. 

"  It  were  well  for  a  philosophical  and  learned  jurist  to  confront  the 
civil  law  of  the  Hebrews  given  by  inspiration,  with  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and  also  with  the  principles  of 
his  profession.  The  principle  of  prevention  by  example,  as  well  as  of 
correction  and  removal  in  the  particular  instance,  is  here  adverted  to  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  -the  rule  of  capital  punishment  is  given  forth, 
along  with  that  of  the  minor  punishment,  speaks  strongly  against  those 
who  oppose  the  penalty  of  death  in  all  instances  whatever." — P.  356. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  last  scene  in. the  history  of  the  great  Jewish 
Legislator,  who  fills  so  mighty  a  space  in  the  Old  Testament — a  noble 
character,  in  which  great  power  and  great  sensibility  were  most 
gracefully  blended.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  Israel  were 
the  paramount  desires  and  principles  of  his  heart ;  and  such,  in  par- 
ticular, was  the  strength  of  his  patriotic  afl'ection  for  his  own  country- 
men, that  it  could  not  be  overborne  by  all  their  provocations.  There 
must,  I  should  think,  have  been  a  miraculous  showing  of  the  land  to 
Moses ;  as,  optically,  I  doubt  it  must  be  impossible  for  any  ordinary 
person  to  reach  such  an  extent  of  vision  from  the  top  of  any  hill  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  And  yet,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  natural 
is  made  to  help  the  miraculous — for  if  wholly  miraculous,  why  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  all  ?     The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
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tween  these  two  is  by  us  unknown.  The  contest  of  Michael  with 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  has  been  theorized  upon ;  but  it, 
too,  is  an  unexplained  mystery  ....  The  government  now  passed  in- 
to delegated  and  inferior  hands ;  and  the  Book  closes  most  appro- 
priately, with  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Moses,  and  the  honours 
by  which  he  was  signalized.  We  have  now  described  one  great  de- 
partment of  Holy  Writ— the  Pentateuch."— Pp.  382,  383. 

"  We  must  here  take  leave  of  good  old  Joshua,  with  whom  we  have 
companied  for  many  days.  May  I  meet  him  in  Heaven  !  The  people 
of  that  generation  were  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  might  have  trans- 
mitted tlieir  own  loyalty  to  their  children,  had  they  been  more  ob- 
servant of  Joshua's  purpose,  that  not  only  he,  but  he  and  his  house, 
should  serve  the  Lord.  The  decay  of  family  religion  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  national  degeneracy  .  ...  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
religious  fidelity  wherewith  they  executed  the  charge  which  Joseph 
left  behind  him  respecting  his  bones  .  ...  So  it  was  competent  for 
Phinehas  to  have  a  property,  and  that,  too,  in  a  territory  not  assigned 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron." — P.  422* 

We  have  merely  looked  into  the  second  volume  of  the  Scripture 
Readings.  They  extend  to  the  end  of  Job,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  quite  equal  to,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  first. 
That  wonderful  production  of  inspired  genius — the  Book  of  Job,  is 
here  carefully  analyzed,  its  high  argument  carefully  completed, 
and  its  interlocutors  painted  to  the  life.  What  a  siniplieity, 
depth,  and  grandeur  about  that  most  ancient  of  Dramatic  Poems ! 
In  it,  tragedy  is  found  to  be,  as  Milton  said  it  ought  always  to 
be, — "  the  gravest,  inoralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  poems — 
being  of  power,  by  raising  pity,  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge 
the  mind  of  those  and  such  like  passions."  Besides  its  being 
inspired,  and  its  having  in  it  so  much  of  the  mind  and  the  will 
of  the  Almighty — where  will  your  men  of  letters  find  more,  or 
as  miich  of  the  "  mens  divinior,"  of  the  very  highest  attributes  of 
human  genius,  as  in  this  story  of  the  Arabian  patriarch  ? 

We  give  a  few  extracts : — 

"  Then  comes  another  of  the  endless  rebellions  of  this  people.  It 
is  truly  instructive  to  find  in  their  history  the  verification  of  the 
important  lesson — the  power  and  ascendency  of  an  individual  mind 
over  the  masses.  How  often  do  we  find  both  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  to  flourish  with  the  presence  of  a  good  judge 
or  ruler  ;  and  how  often  their  decline  in  both  respects  to  be  associated 
with  the  absence  of  these  functionaries.  It  is  true  that  in  the  regal  part 
of  their  history,  when  the  monarchy  was  never  vacant,  their  degene- 
racies, and  consequent  adversities,  were  associated  not  with  the  want 
of  a  prince,  but  with  the  rule  of  a  bad  one,  which  confirms  all  the 
more  a  law  of  vast  importance  in  human  affairs — the  power  of  single 
men  over  large  aggregates  of  their  species." — ^P.  21. 

"  Thus  terminates  the  dark  and  tragical  history  of  Saul.     One's 
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heart  bleeds  for  him.  There  were  good  sensibilities  about  him,  dis- 
tempered as  he  was ;  and  carried  by  the  influence  of  his  morbid 
jealousies  and  fears  to  fearful  atrocities  of  conduct.  Yet  his  delin- 
quencies and  crimes  were  the  result  more  of  impulses  and  brooding 
imaginations  than  of  aught  like  deep  or  deliberate  villany.  His  sun 
set  in  darkness  on  Mount  Gilboa,  where  the  sorely  wounded  man  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  with  his  own  hand  made  over  his  dead 
body  to  the  wanton  outrage  of  his  enemies.  What  a  degradation  to 
Israel,  to  have  the  mangled  relics  of  their  monarch  set  forth  in  triumph 
from  the  wall  of  one  of  their  own  captured  towns,  now  in  possession 
of  the  idolatrous  Philistines !  .  .  .  Jabesh-gilead  stands  signalized  now 
for  the  third  time  in  Scripture  history.  It  here  repairs  the  disgrace 
which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  not  joining  with  the  rest  of  Israel  in 
wiping  off  the  national  scandal  that  had  been  inflicted  by  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Their  present  exploit  was  a  high  act  of  patriotism  and 
honour  ....  What  a  catastrophe  for  poor  Jonathan — one  of  the  most 
truly  loveable  of  our  Scripture  characters  !  Had  his  life  been  spared, 
it  might  have  told  on  the  future  history  of  the  nation,  and  certainly 
not  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  designs  of  that  wise  Providence  which 
withdrew  him  from  the  scene." — Pp.  89,  90. 

"  In  the  clothing  of  his  neck  with  thunder,  the  very  indefiniteness 
of  the  image  adds  to  the  immense  power ;  nor  can  we  figure  a  more 
gorgeous  and  impressive  picture  than  is  here  given  of  this  noble  crea- 
ture— it  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself;  and  the  argument  passes  on 
to  other  exemplifications,  as  the  hawk  poising  herself  in  the  air,  and 
cleaving  it  with  a  power  which  man  is  unable  to  comprehend,  and  far 
less  to  imitate.  The  description  closes  with  the  eagle,  king  of  the 
birds,  and  with  whom  there  stands  associated  so  many  lofty  and  com- 
manding images — as  the  elevated  crag  in  which  it  builds  its  nest, 
the  munition  of  those  rocks  where  it  dwells  and  rears  up  its  young, 
the  pride  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  tenants  of  the  air,  whom  it 
holds  in  perpetual  subjection  and  terror,  and  seizes  upon  for  its  prey. 
The  force  of  her  far-seeing  eye,  and  the  ravenous  appetite  both  of  her- 
self and  her  young  ones  for  blood,  are  here  powerfully  depicted — all 
serving  to  enhance  our  view  of  the  littleness  of  man  in  comparison 
with  the  God  who  made  all  and  sustains  all." — P.  473. 

"  And  having  affirmed  all  things  to  be  His,  He  returns  to  the 
leviathan  ;  and  we  are  here  presented  with  a  truly  magnificent  de- 
scription of  him.  It  is  most  interesting  to  mark  this  delighted  con- 
templation by  God  of  His  own  works — thus  stamping  a  warrant  of 
sacredness  on  our  tasteful  admiration  of  them — as  of  the  parts,  and 
the  power,  and  the  comely  proportion  of  this  noble  creature.  Who 
can  approach  or  come  so  near  as  to  put  the  bridle  into  him?  .... 
What  a  vis  poetica  in  the  trait  of  his  laughing  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear  I 
So  impenetrable  is  tiie  lining  of  his  body  that  he  can  lie  with  ease  on 
the  sharp  stones  that  are  under  him,  or  as  if  in  ostentation  of  his  hardi- 
ness, is  represented  as  spreading  them  beneath  him  upon  the  mire. 
And  the  effect  of  his  movement  in  the  waters  is  given  with  great 
strength  of  imagery  and  expression — raising  such  a  commotion  there 
as  to  make  the  sea  like  a  boiling  pot.     The  electric  luminousness  that 
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is  excited  by  these  agitations  is  here  again  adverted  to ;  and  there  is 
immense  power  in  the  feature  that  "  one  would  think  the  deep  to  be 
hoary."  It  is  made  white  and  foamy,  like  curled  and  white  hair,  by 
the  number  of  bells  which  ascend  from  his  path,  and  by  which,  though 
himself  unseen,  one  might  trace  his  progress  through  the  deep.  Alto- 
gether he  is  unrivalled,  and  stands  in  fear  of  nothing — the  proudest  of 
the  proud,  or  one  so  superior  in  strength  and  greatness  to  the  proud 
ones  of  the  earth  that  they  might  well  be  humbled  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  him.  There  are  various  conjectures  respecting  leviathan, 
whether  he  be  whale  or  crocodile.  It  is  truly  a  gorgeous  representa- 
tion that  is  here  given  of  him  ;  nor  is  the  last  trait  the  least  impres- 
sive, where  he  is  represented  as  looking  down  upon  all  things,  and  as 
king  over  all  the  children  of  pride." — Pp.  476,  477. 

We  leave  our  readers  now,  recommending  them  all  to  get 
this  book — if  they  have  families,  to  get  several  copies.  They 
will  not  find  in  it  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  curiosities,  and 
laborious  trifles  ;  nor  of  scientific  specimens,  analyzed  to  the  last 
degree,  and  all  standing  in  order,  labelled  and  useless.  They 
win  not  find  in  it  an  armory  for  fighting  with  and  destroying 
their  neighbours.  They  will  get  less  of  the  physic  of  controversy 
than  of  the  diet  of  holy  living.  They  will  find  much  of  what 
Lord  Bacon  desired,  when  he  said — "  We  w^ant  short,  sound, 
and  judicious  notes  upon  Scripture,  without  running  into  com- 
mon-places, pursuing  controversies,  or  reducing  those  notes  to 
artificial  method,  but  leaving  them  quite  loose  and  native.  For 
certainly,  as  those  vrines  which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of  the 
gi'ape  are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by  the  press, 
which  gives  them  the  roughness  of  the  husk  and  the  stone,  so 
are  those  doctrines  best  and  sweetest  which  flow  fi'om  a  gentle 
crush  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  wrung  into  controversies 
and  common-places."  They  will  find  it  as  a  large,  pleasant  gar- 
den,— like  the  first  and  best  garden — natural ;  no  great  system  ; 
not  trim,  but  beautiful,  and  in  which  there  are  things  pleasant 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  good  for  food, — flowers  and  fruit,  and  a 
few  good  esculent,  wholesome  roots.  There  are  Honesty,  Thrift, 
Eye-bright,  (Euphrasy  that  cleanses  the  sight,)  Heart's-ease. 
The  good  seed  in  abundance,  and  the  strange  mystical  Passion- 
flower ;  and  in  the  midst,  and  seen  every wnere,  if  we  but  look 
for  it,  the  Tree  of  Life,  with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits, — the 
very  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And, 
perchance,  when  they  take  their  walk  through  it  at  evening  time, 
or  at  "  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,"  they  may  see  a  happy,  wise, 
beaming  old  man,  at  his  work  there — they  may  hear  his  well- 
known  voice ;  and  if  they  have  their  spiritual  senses  exercised 
as  they  ought,  they  will  not  fail  to  see  by  his  side  "  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man." 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Colonization  from  Ireland^  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence.     Session  1847. 

2.  Emigration  —  Ireland — Ihe  Speech  of  Lord  3Ionteagle  on 
moving  for  a  Committee  in  the  House  of  Loi^dsy  June  4,  1847. 
From  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates. 

3.  Ireland — Its  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects.  By 
Robert  Murray,  Esq.     Dublin,  M^Glashan.    1847. 

4.  A  Few  Remarks  arid  Suggestions  on  the  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land.     By  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.     1847. 

5.  English  Misrule  and  Lish  Misdeeds.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Esq.     1848. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  the 
evidence  already  placed  upon  record  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  early  in  June  1847,  "  to  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  Colonization  may  be  made  subsidiary 
to  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland;  and  by  which,  with  full  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  themselves,  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who 
emigrate  may  be  effectually  promoted."  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  referred  to  their  consideration,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  complete  their  inquiries  at 
the  time  their  First  Report,  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
an  account,  was  presented.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  1847,  they  examined  several  witnesses  respecting  the  state 
of  Ireland,  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  the  West 
India  Islands,  New  South  Wales,  Port  Phillip,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  In  October 
last,  their  First  Report,  with  Minutes  of  the  oral  evidence,  was 
printed,  and  an  Appendix  has  been  since  issued,  consisting 
chiefly  of  documentary  evidence  supplied  by  the  different  wit- 
nesses whom  they  examined.  "  On  some  of  these  points,"  they 
tell  us,  "  their  inquiries  have  little  more  than  commenced,  on 
others  they  have  been  carried  somewhat  nearer  to  completion, 
but  in  no  case  can  it  be  considered  that  the  subject  is  as  yet 
exhausted." 

This  Report  gives  us  no  means  of  conjecturing  what  may  be 
the  final  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  a  subject  involv- 
ing considerations  so  various  and  so  important.  The  terms, 
however,  of  the  Commission  imply  that  Colonization  is  to  be 
considered  as  subsidiary  to  other  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  emigrants,  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  investigation.  It  is 
therefore  unfair  to  treat  the  question  thus  brought  before  the 
public  as  if  Colonization  were  proposed  as  a  substitute  lor  other 
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measures,  to  which,  by  the  very  language  of  the  reference,  it  is 
regarded  as  subsidiary,  and  without  which,  however  important  to 
the  Colonies  and  to  those  proposing  to  emigrate,  it  would  be 
confessedly  of  so  little  value  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  districts  from  which  emigration  might  take 
place,  that  no  one  could  think  of  urging  the  project  to  any  greater 
extent  than  providing  security  to  the  emigrant  from  the  class  of 
frauds  to  whicli  the  ignorant  and  ardent  are  peculiarly  exposed, 
and  which  it  is  probable  might  be  prevented  by  arrangements 
involving  little  or  no  expense  in  addition  to  what  is  at  this  mo- 
ment actually  incurred,  and  against  which  evils  it  seems  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide.     The  case  made  by 
the  oral  evidence  given  before  Lord  Monteagle's  Committee  is 
this : — In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  population  is  excessive,  and 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  amount  not  alone  of  the  actual 
produce  of  the   soil,  but  to  any  possible  produce  under  better 
modes  of  cultivation.     The  removal  of  a  part  of  that  population 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  the  land — we  do  not  mean  the  whole 
island — but  the  land  on  which  they  have  grown  up,  will  no  longer 
support  them.     This  is  said  to  be  a  landlord  question — perhaps 
rightly ;  it  is,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  a  question  of  the 
support  of  the  life  of  those  who  live  upon  the  land.     Whether 
the  potato  had  continued  or  had  failed,  this  question  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  been  essentially  different.     Where 
such  a  population  had  grown  up,  the  land  was  undergoing  a 
gradual  but  sure  process  of  deterioration,  and  food — even  of  the 
potato — it  was  impossible  that  it  should  have  long  supplied. 
The  population  of  those  districts  must  have  perished,  or  derived 
their  support  from  other  sources  than  the  land  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  lived.     The  food  necessary  to  sustain  human  life  must 
have  been  brought  to  them,  or  they  to  the  food.     The  wandering 
hordes  of  beggars  described  by  every  traveller  in  Ireland — men, 
women,  and  children,  moving  in  families  along  all  the  roads — 
show  how  the  matter  was  managed  before  the  Poor  Law  and 
Relief  systems.     Tlie  question  between  their  being  supported, 
whether  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  British   Islands,  by  funds 
not  derived  from  the  land  on  which  they  have  grown  up,  or  suf- 
fered to  perish,  cannot  be  evaded.     The  question  is  practically 
narrowed  to  one  in  which  the  nominal  owner  of  the  lands  on 
which  they  have  grown  up  has,  in  many  cases,  ceased  to  have  an 
interest.     His  estate  is,  in  the  supposed  circumstances,  worth 
nothing.     Suppose  an  effort  made  to  sell  it — will  land  worth 
nothing  bring  a  price  ?     Is  it  possible  for  Poor-law  guardians, 
suppose  it  transferred  to  them,  or  for  any  one,  to  make  it  repay 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  overburthened  with  such  a  popula- 
tion ?     As  a  mere  question  of  police,  antecedent  to  any  detailed 
evidence  of  actual  crime,  is  it  possible  that  such  a  population 
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can  be  other  than  criminal  I  And — examine  the  chief  cases  of 
outrage  that  have  lately  occupied  the  public  mind — is  not  the 
evidence  they  furnish  conclusive  of  the  fact  ?  Are  not  the  pro- 
perties on  which  this  population  has  grown  up  the  centre  of  all 
these  disturbances?  It  is  some  six  months  ago  since  we  gave 
the  history  of  one  of  these  neglected  townlands  in  the  county  of 
Koscommon,  and  we  then  said — "  The  land  unable  to  support 
its  poor,  will  supply  multitudes  ready  for  any  crime,  the  plague 
of  the  surrounding  district."  *  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town] and  we  were  then  describing,  the  murder  of  Major 
Mahon  has  taken  place,  and  more  lately  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  In 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Enclosure  of  Com- 
mons (England,)  testimony  leading  to  the  same  conclusion 
has  been  given.  But  the  matter,  even  without  evidence,  is 
abundantly  clear.  If  the  ground  on  which  a  man  lives  does 
not  give  him  his  food,  he  must  obtain  it  elsewhere.  If  he 
does  not  obtain  it  honestly — and,  in  the  case  we  examine, 
to  obtain  it  honestly  is  impossible — then  come,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  evils  of  fraud  or  of  violence.  We  do  not  think 
actual  revenge  or  desperation  is  as  often  the  cause  of  these  crimes 
as  is  imagined.  The  wish  of  an  indolent  and  miserable  people  is 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  live  as  they  have  lived.  Interference 
of  any  kind  is  resented.  A  state  of  law  which  secures  in  the  pos- 
session of  land  persons  with  whom  no  actual  contract  has  been 
made,  and  who  fulfil  no  one  of  the  duties  of  a  tenant,  favours  this 
wretched  state  of  things,  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  rural 
society  in  Ireland,  and  does  more  to  confiise  all  the  relations  of 
society  there  than  anything  else  whatever.  This  state  of  things 
it  is  utter  insanity  in  the  Legislature  to  allow  to  continue.  It 
is  nowhere  better  described  and  illustrated  than  by  Lord  West- 
meath  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  since 
published,  with  some  decisions  of  the  law  courts  to  which  it 
referred.  The  effect  of  what  he  says  is  lessened  by  his  think- 
ing the  courts  of  law  ought  to  have  decided  his  individual 
cases  on  principles  different  from  those  which,  however  unreason- 
ably at  first,  had  yet  been  fully  established  by  decisions  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  are,  we  regret  to  say,  undeniably  law. 
The  murder  of  men  of  rank  will  of  course  fix  attention  where 
that  of  the  poor  is  disregarded ;  but  we  imagine  as  far  as  motive 
is  concerned — and  those  murders  seem  referable  more  often  to 
distinct  calculating  motive  than  to  impulse — very  much  the  same 
state  of  feeling  dictates  them.  To  terminate  a  tenancy  at  will,  a 
notice  to  quit  is  necessary,  and  the  slightest  irregularity  in  draw- 
ing up  the  notice,  or  the  delay  of  a  day  in  serving  it,  gives  the 
tenant  another  year's  possession  of  the  land.    This  is  Itnown  by  the 

*  Nordi  Britibh  Review,  vol.  vii.,  p.  528. — AynirUui  Oatnujes  in  Ireland, 
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occupant  who  is  to  be  ejected,  and  the  man  who  is  to  serve  the 
notices  is  w  atched, — the  notices  are  taken  from  him,  or  he  is  bribed 
not  to  serve  them  in  proper  time.  If  he  be  faithful  to  his  em- 
ployer, he  will  probably  be  murdered  to  prevent  the  service— if 
the  notices  have  been  served,  he  will  be  murdered  to  prevent  the 
proof  of  the  service.  In  either  case  the  impulse  of  revenge  has  not 
suggested  the  proceeding,  and  many  cases  of  murder  of  the  lower 
classes  were  plainly  for  this  purpose  alone.  In  the  murders  of 
Major  Mahon  and  Mr.  Roe,  we  trace  something  of  the  same  feel- 
ing. A  landlord  coming  occasionally  among  those  whom  he  calls 
his  people,  determining  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  things  are, 
forcmg  them  as  in  Major  Mahon's  case,  into  earnest  activity — 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  emigration,  but  saying  you  shall 
not  live  here  in  sloth,  we  can  well  conceive  regarded  as  an  unwel- 
come visitor.  Had  his  exertions  been  less  strenuous,  had  his 
tenants  feared  less  interruption  of  their  habits,  he  would  most  pro- 
bably have  been  safe.  In  ]Mr.  Roe's  case  we  happen  to  know  with 
entire  certainty  that  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  murdered  he 
spoke  of  the  folly  of  thinking  there  was  any  danger  of  a  man's 
life  who  acted  fairly  among  his  tenants,  and  he  said  there  was  no 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  that  he  would  not  go  out  unarmed 
.*mong  his.  The  event  shows  how  entirely  deceived  he  was ;  but 
at  the  investigation  of  the  case  before  the  magistrates  of  Tippe- 
rary,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Suirdale  or  Lord  Cxlengall,  we  forget 
which,  that  the  motive  of  this  murder  was,  that  at  Mr.  Roe's  death, 
his  chiklren  being  young,  the  estate  would  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  tenants  might  deal  with 
it  as  they  pleased.  The  imputed  motive  does  not  appear  to  us  an 
improbable  one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been  stated 
by  the  Tipperary  magistrate  on  the  authority  of  some  infonua- 
tion  which  ne  could  not,  consistently  with  the  condition  on  which 
such  information  is  in  general  procured,  more  distinctly  indicate. 
The  interruption  of  anything  with  which  they  are  familiar,  be  it 
good  or  evil,  is  by  a  neglected  tenantry  regarded  as  the  great 
grievance,  and  this  will  in  every  possible  w^ay  be  prevented.  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  is  common  to  all  classes.  It  is- none  other 
than  Man's  natural  indolence,  and  its  instinct  of  self-defence.  A 
good  man  is  thus  at  least  as  often  the  object  of  their  attacks  as 
one  whose  motives  are  more  in  accordance  with;  their  own  modes 
of  thinking.  In  these  overpeopled  districts,  however,  crime  most 
often  originates,  and  in  these  localities  it  almost  always  finds  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  its  purposes  into  efifect.  "  For  miles 
around,"  says  Mr.  De  Vere,*  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
"the  outrages  are  committed  by  persons  brought  from  one  of 
these  diseased  districts.     They  may  have  had  no  personal  in- 

*  Colonization  from  Ireland — De  Vere  to  question  4763. 
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terest  in  the  matter,  but  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  they 
were  the  people  to  do  it."     As  far  as  Ireland  is  concenied,  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  mere  question  of  police  regulation,  and  uncon- 
nected with  individual  property,  which  may  be  described  as  hav- 
ing ceased  to  exist  in  many  of  those  overpeopled  districts,  to 
break  up  the  gang  of  ruffians  that  have  obtained  possession  of 
them.     The  landlord  has  in  many  of  these  cases  as  little  to  say  to 
the  physical  or  moral  evils  existing  in  this  state  of  society,  of  which 
he  is  made  the  victim,  as  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  now,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  days  of  old,  to  the  habits  of  the  per- 
sons assumed  by  the  old  playwrights,  to  be  under  his  peculiar  juris- 
diction, or  as  Dean  Merewether  himself  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  On  this  part  of  the  case  we  think  the  evidence 
absolutely  decisive  as  far  as  particular  localities  are  concerned. 
This  leaves  undetermined  the  question  of  the  places  to  which  the 
redundant  population  are  to  be  removed — whether  to  the  colo- 
nies, or,  as  some  would  suggest,  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland,  of  which,  like  Sancho's  islands,  it  is  assumed  there  never 
can  be  a  want  for  any  enterprising  projector.     A  second  propo- 
sition sought  to  be  established  is,  the  demand  for  labour  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  our  colonies  ;  and  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  ad- 
vocates of  Colonization  also  appear  to  us  to  have  been  entirely 
successful.     Before,  however,  we  discuss  this,  we  may  describe 
an  important  part  of  the  case  as  already  practically  decided.     In 
the  summer  of  1846,  the  great  number  of  31,086  emigrants 
sailed  from   Irish  stations  to  North  America.      In  1847,  the 
number  was  enormously  larger ;    it  was  81,658,  and  this  does 
not  include    such  Irish   as   sailed  from  Liverpool,  which  yet 
must  have  added  its  thousands  to  the  stream  of  emigration. 
In  previous  years,  when  emigration  was    confined  to  persons 
possessed   of  some  capital,   and  energy,  and  intelligence,  and 
Defore  whole   multituaes   were  driven  by  the    scourge   of  fa- 
mine from  their  own  shores,  flying  desolation  rather  than  seek- 
ing  a  home,   it  might  not  have  seemed  altogether  unreason- 
able to  have  left  to  his  own  guidance  the  emigrant,  to  pur- 
sue, like  any  other  man,  an  adventure  suggested  by  his  own 
notions  of  prudence,  and  to  be  effected  by  his  own  means.     The 
interference  of  the  State,  it  might  be  contended,  was  as  little 
called  for  to  aid  a  man  taking  a  farm  in  Canada,  as  if  he  had 
chosen  to  migrate  from  Kildare  to  Donegal,  or  to  pursue  any  other 
course  regulated  by  liis  own  views  of  his  own  interest.     Emi- 
gration, it  would  appear,  is  now  conducted  on  such  a  scale  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  checked,  and  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  general  community  is  uninterested.     Shall 
it  be  left  to  itself?     Shall  the  multitudes,  who,  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  are  passing  to  other  shores,  be  left  to  perish  there,  or 
shall  the  State  interfere — not  to  create,  for  that  is  not  nowrtliQ 
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question — not  to  stimulate,  for  the  passion  that  now  agitates  the 
multitudes  does  not  require  incentives — but  to  direct  this  mighty 
movement  to  good  ?  \Vithin  the  last  year  ten  thousand  persons 
h.'ive  ))erished  offerer  in  the  emigrant  vessels,  or  in  quarantine, 
after  their  landing  in  America.  Probably  without  one  shilling 
of  additional  expense,  no  matter  from  what  source  the  funds  for 
their  passage  were  derived — nay,  probably,  at  considerably  less 
expense  than  attended  their  own  ill-advised  arrangements,  much 
of  this  disease  and  this  suffering  might  have  been  spared.* 

Tlie  excess  of  labour  in  Ireland,  embarrassing  all  dealings 
with  land,  the  want  of  labour  in  our  colonies,  without  which 
tlieir  land,  absolutely  unlimited,  must  remain  unproductive,  are 
the  two  ])ropositions  on  which  the  whole  project  of  Colonization 
from  Ireland  to  the  colonies  depends.  Assume  the  case  proved, 
and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  expense 
of  removing  the  emigrant  and  supporting  him  till  he  obtains 
work  is  to  be  defrayed.  On  the  estates  where  such  removal  is 
most  necessary,  there  is  now  no  rent  whatever  paid ;  the  pro- 
prietor, as  far  as  these  estates  are  concerned,  is  wnolly  unable  to 
bear  the  expense.  On  the  Irish  part  of  the  subject,  the  evidence 
of  most  importance  is  that  of  Mr.  De  Vere,  who  tells  us  of  "  nine 
Poor-law  Unions,  which,  taken  together,  contain  a  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  with  a  valuation  which  affords 
only  twelve  shillings  to  each.  To  enable  paupers  to  emigrate 
costs  a  larger  sum,  in  the  first  instance,  than  that  which  will  sup- 
port them  by  means  of  out-door  relief  during  one  year :  to  sup- 
1)ort  them  at  home  for  one  year,  by  means  of  any  fiinds  which  the 
and  can  supply,  is,  I  believe,  impossible.  It  would,  therefore, 
I  conclude,  be  impossible  from  the  land  to  provide  the  funds  for 
their  emigration."  Yet,  as  it  would  seem,  Mr.  De  Vere  thinks 
even  property  thus  circumstanced  may  ultimately  recover,  for  he 
pro]:)oses  loans  to  the  proprietors  of  such  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration — he  means  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  tenants 
to  cmigi'ate.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  many  of  our  readers  may 
think  it  high  time  for  the  proprietor  himself  to  emigrate.  Loans 
are  by  a  late  act  given  to  proprietors  for  purposes  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Mr.  De  Vere  suggests,  that  to  render  these  effec- 
tual, loans  ought  at  the  same  time  be  given  for  emigration  pur- 
poses. "  Many  a  man  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  a  loan,  if 
allowed  to  apply  half  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  emigration,  and  half 
to  that  of  improved  agriculture,  who  would  deem  the  latter  a 
hoj^eless  matter  if  he  had  not  the  means  of  promoting  the  for- 

*  "  The  chief  value,"  says  Lord  Durham,  «  of  the  North  American  GoloDies  to 
llie  mother  country,  consists  in  their  presenting  a  field  where  millions,  even  of 
tlioBe  who  are  distressed  at  home,  might  be  established  in  plenty  and  happinesB.  I 
object  only  to  such  emigration  as  now  takes  place,  without  forethonght^  prepara- 
tion, method,  or  system  of  any  kind."--LoBD  Durhah.    1889. 
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mer  at  the  same  time."  He  also  suggests  the  rehef  of  estates 
burthened  with  a  redundant  population,  by  allowing  the  sum  re- 
quisite for  emigration  to  be  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  poor- 
rates  ;  and,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  to  be  repaid  by  the 
particular  estate.  "  The  payment,"  he  says,  "  including  interest, 
would  range  over  a  certain  number  of  years ;  but  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  emigration,  the  improvement  of  agriculture  would 
be  rendered  possible;  there  would  be  therefore  an  immediate 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  instalments.  If,  on  the  other 
nand,  you  have  to  support  the  same  people  at  home,  the  annual 
expense  will  not  be  much  less  than  the  entire  expense  of  emi- 
gration." In  an  after  part  of  his  evidence,  he  tells  us,  that  on 
the  supposition  of  £5  a-head  being  the  average  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  pauper  for  a  year,  it  would  be  a  most  economical  applica- 
tion of  money  to  remove  him,  as  the  average  cost  of  emigration 
to  Canada  is  not  more  than  £4  a-head.  Mr.  De  Vere,  however, 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  such  aid  from  the  State  as  will  provide 
employment  for  the  additional  number  sent  to  the  colonies,  as 
the  colonial  labour  market  would  not  absorb  them.  Without  emi- 
gration, we  are  told  by  Mr.  De  Vere  that  the  Poor-law  system  in 
the  densely  populated  districts  of  Ireland  must  break  down.  "  It 
is  physically  impossible,"  he  says,  "  that  it  should  continue.  The 
labour  and  odium  attending  the  management  of  committees,  are 
such  as  few  can  imagine.  When  the  best  members  have  been 
worked  out,  the  committee  will  collapse,  and  the  whole  relief 
system  break  down.  Paid  guardians  may  be  substituted,  but 
with  them  the  diflBculties  will  be  even  greater." — We  are  not 
sure  of  this. — "  They  will  have  much  less  local  knowledge ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  they  were  paid,  would  make  them  more  sub- 
ject to  popular  jealousy  and  indignation.  They  would,"  he  adds, 
"  have  less  facilities  in  collecting  the  rates." 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  threat  that  Mr.  De  Vere  states  the 
inevitable  result  of  no  sufficient  remedial  measures  being  adopt- 
ed, in  an  increased  immigration  of  Irish  into  England,  and  we  ^ 
almost  fancy  we  hear  the  war-howl  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick 
— "  Let  us  arise,  and  go  forth,  and  eat  that  nation  ^  Such  will 
be  their  language — metaphor,  no  doubt — but  expressive  of  a  very 
serious  state  of  facts,  which  perhaps  is  too  faintly  indicated  in  the 
scientific  dialect  in  which  our  witness  expresses  the  determina- 
tion of  his  countrymen  : — 

"  The  present  state  of  Ireland  must  necessarily  increase  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Irish  poor  into  England,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
has  produced  it.  As  long  as  the  wages  in  England  are  such  as  to  give 
the  people  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  as  long  as  the 
Irishman  is  unable  to  eai^n  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  by  labour  in 
Ireland,  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  underbid  the  English  labourer, 
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and  therefore  if  he  chooses  to  come  over  to  Enghmd,  I  think  he  is 
likely  to  get  labour ;  at  all  events,  he  will  try."* 

He  will  earn  his  wages — transmit  his  money  home  by  some  bank 
order,  and  then  claim  his  transmission  back  as  a  pauper  at  the 
public  expense. 

Supposing  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  population  to  continue 
unaided  by  emigration,  the  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  must 
diminish,  as  all  classes  who  contribute  to  it  will  be  impoverished. 
In  the  year  1 847,  there  was  an  excess  above  that  of  the  years 
1845  and  1846,  but  Mr.  De  Vere  accounts  for  this  by  the  lavish 

•  Mr.  De  Vere,  in  a  publication  which  has  reached  us  since  writing  the  above, 
and  the  name  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  describes  in  a 
very  lively  manner  the  probable  invasion  of  England  by  Irish  kbourers,  and  its 
eflFects  :— 

<<  The  invading  army  will  be  an  army  of  labourers  ;  a  certain  proportion  of  each 
detachment  will  find  work  ;  and  the  rest  being  sent  back  free  of  expense,  will  try 
their  chance  again,  and  make  their  way  where  they  find  an  opening.  This  inva- 
sion is  not  to  be  prevented  except  by  violence  on  the  part  of  the  English  labourers, 
which  in  England  must  be  but  local,  and  therefore  unavailing  ;  for  it  would  not 
suit  a  country  at  once  commercial  and  crowded,  to  encourage  Lynch  Law. 

*'  Judge,  Sir,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  Irish  settle- 
ment in  England,  assuming  as  data  your  well-known  opinions  of  us.  By  degrees 
your  favoured  land  will  be  as  much  overpeopled  as  Ireland.  Emigration  will  lie- 
come  every  day  more  obviously  necessary.  You  will  still  be  talking  about  it,  but 
you  will  probably  have  only  succeeded  in  discovering  difficulties  which  you  ought 
to  have  overcome.  Emigration  being  still  unaided,  the  question  is  who  the  emi- 
grants are  to  be,  Saxon  or  Celt !  You.  affirm  that  the  Saxon  makes  much  the  bet- 
ter emigrant  ;  I  admit  that  the  Saxon  is  much  the  richer  man,  and  all  agree  that 
he  has  more  enterprise.  The  Saxon  race  therefore  will  begin  to  move  off ;  and 
in  place  of  the  forest  giants  which  you  feU,  you  will  make  a  young  **  plantation'* 
of  your  own  in  New  Brunswick,  as  you  did  in  Ulster.  In  the  meantime,  popula- 
tion being  thus  reduced  at  home,  wages  will  rise  ;  and  your  **  Irish  enemy"  in 
every  parish  having  waxed  prosperous,  will  think  it  his  duty  to  marry.  The  Irish 
are  a  people  of  sanguine  temperament,  aff'ectionate  dispositions,  and  strong  social 
needs,  with  a  considerable  regard  for  household  morality,  and  only  a  finite  power 
of  calculating  consequences  ;  the  aggregate  of  which  qualities  points  ominously  in 
the  direction  of  holy  matrimony.  Let  no  one  deceive  you  :  the  question  with 
them  will  very  soon  be  naiTowed  into  this  small  compass,  viz.,  *  With  whom  are 
they  to  contract  marriage,  Saxon  or  Celt  I'  The  Saxon  might  probably  frown  upon 
tlieir  suit ;  but  it  is  possible  that  an  infinite  number  of  modest  young  Ii*i8h  women, 
with  violet  eyes,  a  winning  mirth,  and  a  bold  innocence,  hearing  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  brothers,  might  find  their  way  to  England  also  ;  and  it  might  happen  that 
she  who  was  one  man's  sister,  not  standing  in  that  relation  to  another,  would  be- 
come his  wife.  What  next  ?  for  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  tiie  end.  There  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  young  wives,  who  before  the  end  of  one  year  would 
not  have  brought  into  the  world  another  being  exactly  like  his  father,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  smaller.  These  are  amongst  the  arts  of  war ;  and  it  was  the 
young  women  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Caspian  that  blew  up  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. What  is  to  stop  this  process !  In  what  can  it  result  but  the  diffusion  of  one 
single  brogue  swallowing  up  the  sixty-four  dialects  of  England ! 

«*  Moreover,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  whom  you  were  lately  on  the  point  of  setting  down 
for  an  enlightened  man,  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  openly  declared  that  he  pre- 
fers his  religion  to  yours  ;  nay,  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Puseyite,  though  a 
liberal  in  politics  ;  in  confirmation  of  which  he  is  constituting  in  England  a  hier- 
archy, built  up  of  bishops,  archbishops,  and  probably  a  cai*dinal  at  the  summit. 
What,  if  on  finding  this  Church,  though  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  appointed,- 
yet  deficient  in  a  laity,  he  should  resolve  to  put  up  with  yours,  and  issue  orders  for 
your  conversion  accordingly  I " 
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expenditure  of  money  at  the  time,  while  the  levy  of  the  heavy 
rates  had  not  yet  commenced.  A  system  of  emigration,  we  are 
told,  largely  and  wisely  conducted,  would,  in  addition  to  its 
effects  on  colonial  trade  and  consumption,  necessarily  increase 
the  revenue  and  trade  of  Ireland  by  increasing  its  prosperity. 
It  would  increase  its  prosperity  by  stimulating  agriculture,  and 
by  improving  our  social  relations,  and  thus  diminishing  ab- 
senteeism ;  by  adding  to  the  security  of  property,  it  would 
promote  the  investment  of  capital.  Emigration  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  disburthening  Ireland  from  a  population,  which 
not  only  renders  impossible  the  application  of  any  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  that  country,  but  which  endangers  England, 
and  threatens,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  to  render  the  w^hole  em- 
pire as  miserable  as  that  afflicted  country.  In  the  Third  Eeport 
on  Emigration  (1826)  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  we 
find  this  fear  distinctly  expressed.     They  recommended — 

"  The  removal  of  that  excess  of  labour  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  whole  labouring  classes  is  deteriorated  and  destroyed.  The  ques- 
tion of  emigration  from  Ireland  is  decided  by  the  population  itself,  and 
that  which  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  decide  is,  whether  it  shall  be 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  suffered  to  take  that  which  will  be,  and  is,  its 
inevitable  course — to  deluge  Great  Britain  with  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  gradually,  but  certainly,  to  equalize  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  peasantry.  Two  different  rates  of  wages,  and  two  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  permanently  coexist. 
One  of  two  results  appears  to  be  inevitable  ;  the  Irish  population  must 
be  raised  towards  the  standard  of  the  English,  or  the  English  de- 
pressed towards  that  of  the  Irish.*'*  The  question  whether  an  "ex- 
tensive plan  of  emigration  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted,  resolves  itself 
into  this  simple  point — whether  the  wheat-fed  population  of  Great 
Britain  shall  or  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  the  potato-fed  population 
of  Ireland  ? — whether  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  shall  or  shall  not  progressively  become  what  Ireland  is  f 

*  We  do  not  wIbH  to  interrupt  the  statement  of  this  series  of  authorities,  all 
favourable  to  colonization,  by  dwelling  on  the  state  of  Ireland  since  the  loss  of  the 
potato.   We  therefore  prefer  stating  in  a  note  the  following  facts  and  considerations. 

In  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  even  antecedent  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  the  number  of  labourers  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  to  obtain  any  employment.  They 
lived  by  taking  conacre.  Conacre  was  laud  hired  for  a  crop,  most  often  of  potatoes, 
sometimes  of  oats.  No  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  intended  by  the 
parties  to  such  contracts  to  exist  between  them,  nor  was  any  such  I'elation  impUed 
by  the  law,  which  will  now  and  then  assert  contracts  between  people,  which  they 
have  no  thought  themselves  of  making.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  definition 
which  will  include  every  case  coming  within  the  notion  of  conacre,  nor  will  any 
description  be  altogether  sufficient.  An  assistant  barrister,  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Devon  Commission,  tells  us,  that  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  period  with- 
in a  year  is  what  is  meant  when  the  expression  is  used  of  conacre  for  the  crop. 
The  possession  of  the  land  is  not  supposed  to  be  parted  with  by  the  person  giv- 
ing a  right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a  crop,  nor  can  he  distrain  the 
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This  Committee,  in  1827,  repeated,  in  other  words,  the  same 
urgent  fear.  In  1830,  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish 
poor  was  undertaken  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  affirmed  the  same  inevitable  consequence — 
suggesting  that  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  then  also  over- 
crop, as  for  rent.  For  the  right  of  taking  a  crop  from  the  land,  the  peasant  will 
manure  the  land,  and  prepare  it  for  a  future  crop  of  grain.  Such  manure  is  often 
the  sole  payment  which  he  makes  for  the  produce  of  the  land  which  he  so  occupies. 
It  is  often  manured  for  him  by  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  it,  and  the  pay- 
ment is  then  most  often  in  labour.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  calculation  when  you  would  estunate  the  condition  of  the  con- 
acre-holder, but  we  are  scarcely  wrong  when  we  say,  that  m  Munster,  and  where 
the  dealing  is  between  the  farmer  and  the  cottier  labourer,  the  value  of  the  land  is 
calculated  at  the  very  highest  possible  price,  and  the  labour  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
wages  given  in  the  particular  district.  This  statement  represents  the  tenant  far- 
mer as  more  griping,  and  the  labourer  as  more  oppressed  than  perliaps  the  actual 
facts  warrant,  as  the  labour  is  truly  not  wanted  by  the  farmer  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  conacre  labourer  should  give  it  to  discharge  hisarrear. 
Neither  party  to  the  contract  is  wholly  free.  The  peasant  will  combine  with  his 
fellow-sufferers  of  the  same  class  with  himself,  to  turn  up  grass  land,  and  compel 
its  being  given  in  conacre,  if  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  give  it,  and  the  low  price  of 
labour  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  seeking  employment, 
as  the  political  economists  would  say — wanting  food,  would  be  the  truer  statement, 
and  determined  to  live  in  idleness.  By  the  conacre  system,  the  peasant  is  enabled 
to  procure  a  certain  amount  of  employment,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 
The  value  of  the  return  which  he  gives  for  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  Mr.  Godley  and  others — "  In  England, 
only  three  labourers  are  employed  on  every  100  arable  acres  ;  in  Ireland,  eight."* 
In  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  facts  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion  are  distinctly  stated;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  though  the  in- 
dividual labourer  gets  less,  yet  on  any  given  work  a  greater  number  of  labourers  are 
employed,  and  a  greater  sum  expended  in  payment  of  labour  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  farmer  could,  for  the  most  part,  get  on  without  these  additional  hands 
forced  upon  him  for  their  own  purposes  by  the  cottiers.  More  of  his  land  than  proper 
management  of  it  would  suggest,  is  thrown  into  tillage.  The  circumstances  nnder 
which  work  is  given  by  the  farmers  is  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  a  labourer, 
who  held  three  roods  of  ground  with  his  cottage,  and  who  found  it  in  general  neces- 
sary to  take  an  acre  of  conacre  in  addition.  His  family,  resident  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  examination  by  Lord  Devon,  were  six  ;  his  elder  sons  liad  been  provided  for 
in  the  police  ;  he  is  asked,  is  he  able  to  get  employment  for  any  of  the  ux  I  and 
his  answer  is — "  No  ;  according  as  I  run  in  debt,  I  might  get  a  little  employment 
for  them,  but  I  am  not  just  in  debt."  "  In  debt  to  whom  1"  "  To  my  employer.  If 
I  am  not  able  to  pay  for  the  conacre,  I  make  application  to  him,  and  he  will  give 
me  some  work  for  an  additional  man  to  help  me  to  pay  it."     He  describes  eight- 

J)ence,  and  sometimes  sixpence  a  day  as  the  wages  that  can  be  earned,  **  and  if  I 
eft  my  employment  to-morrow,  there  would  be  twenty  looking  for  i^  bad  as  it 
is."  The  landlord  of  this  man  seems  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 
more  employment  than  farmers  usually  have,  and  the  tenant  seems,  from  the 
evidence  he  gives,  to  be  a  hard-working  industrious  man  ;  but  surely,  the  chance 
of  his  getting  employment  for  one  of  his  sons,  depending  on  his  being  in  debt  to 
his  employer,  shows  pretty  plainly,  that  neitlier  are  quite  free  in  3ie  dealing, 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  bought  and  sold,  <'  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  gOM 
day's  work,"  is  not  the  thing  contemplated  by  either  buyer  or  seller.  The  la- 
bourer feels  that  he  is  working  for  a  dead  horse — to  use  his  own  familiar  expression 
— and  is  disposed  to  pay  for  it  no  higher  price  than  its  present  value.  The  con- 
acre system  has  for  the  labourer  the  advantage  of  getting  employment  for  his 
wife  and  children  on  the  ground  so  occupied.  But,  whatever  be  its  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  with  the  potato  this  mode  of  husbandry  seems  for  ever  gone.     In 

*  Memorial  of  landed  proprioton  to  Lord  John  Banell,  Appendix  to  STidence.  *c.   CoJonisattMi 
from  Ireland,  p.  202, 
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burthened,  if  effectual  as  a  remedy,  must  reproduce  the  evil ;  as 
the  rate  of  wages  being  increased,  would  increase  the  temptation 
to  the  immigration  of  the  Irish  labourer.  Colonization  from 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland, 
diminishes  this  inducement,  and  lessens  the  number  of  Irish  la- 
bourers in  the  English  market.  In  1836,  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  poor,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  nine  other  Commissioners,  recommended  thatwhile 

this  system,  money  did  not  pass  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer — for  the 
labour  was  given  in  payment  of  a  debt  already  contracted;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assert,  that  money  never  passed  into  the  conacre  tenant's  hands. 
A  money  value  was  assumed  by  both  as  the  measure  of  what  each  had  to  dispose 
of;  in  most  cases  the  labour,  mortgaged  as  it  were  to  the  farmer,  was  less  thaa 
a  man's  whole  time,  or  less  than  the  price  for  which  the  conacre  ground  was 
given  him,  and  in  these  cases  necessarily,  and  in  numberless  others,  the  difference 
was  expressed  and  paid  in  money  secured  most  frequently  by  promissory  note 
passed  at  the  time  when  the  ground  was  given,  and  payable  about  the  time  when 
the  crop  was  fit  to  be  removed.  In  every  cabin,  too,  there  was  a  pig,  and  the  pig 
was  always  sold  for  a  money  price.  We  are  far  from  sure  that  any  thing  would 
be  gained  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  if  actual  money  to  a  greater  extent 
passed  between  them  in  this  dealing.  In  every  case  where  potatoes  are  described  as 
purchased  with  money  by  the  labourer,  it  would  appear  to  us,  that  his  labour  is  sold 
tat  a  less  price.  Where  the  only  articles  to  be  exchanged  are  labour  and  food, 
the  introduction  of  money  does  not  facilitate  the  dealing,  while  it  adds  to  the 
expense,  by  introducing  as  a  new  element,  the  profit  of  the  person  whose  trade 
it  is  to  supply  money,  and  whose  intervention  is  only  useful  when  more  tlian 
two  commodities  are  to  be  exchanged.  When  any  portion  of  the  capital  is 
Bopplied  either  to  farmer  or  labourer  by  any  dealer  in  money,  more  than 
its  value  is  charged  for  such  accommodation,  and  it  seems  absolutely  incredible 
to  persons,  even  those  best  acquainted  with  Ireland,  how  the  Irish  agriculturist 
— of  any  class — can  pay  the  sums  exacted,  when  it  is  necessary  at  all  to  deal  with 
borrowed  money.  Between  the  farmer  and  the  conacre  tenant,  we  see  no  use  in 
its  introduction  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  exists.  We  believe  that  in  the  state- 
ment of  account  between  such  parties,  there  is  little  room  for  difference,  and  that, 
though  there  is  much  of  grinding  oppression,  when  a  disaj>pointment  in  the  crop 
occurs,  and  each  seeks  to  shift  the  loss  on  the  other,  in  ordinary  seasons  the  advan- 
tage is  altogether  to  the  labourer.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  one  that  must 
pass  away  when  cereal  food  is  introduced — a  higher  rate  of  wages  must  be  given. 
The  preparation  of  this  food  will  introduce  the  trade  of  the  baker  and  the  miller-^ 
and  with  them  money-wages  will  become  necessary — with  better  food  will  come 
the  physical  power  of  working  more,  and  the  production  and  preparation  of  that 
food,  being  no  longer  carried  on  in  the  labourer's  potato  patch  and  cabin,  more 
labour  will  be  given  on  his  master's  ground,  and  higher  wages  will  have  been 
earned  with  a  fuller  measure  of  profit  to  his  employer.  A  higher  standard  of  com- 
fort in  every  thing  will  be  suggested  by  change  of  food,  and  will  induce  feelings  of 
Belf-respect,  and  the  population  w  ill  be  proportioned  to  the  level  of  subsistence — at 
least  such  will  be  the  tendency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  reck- 
less marriages  in  Ireland  are  chiefly  among  those  who  are  hopeless  of  any  im- 
provement of  their  condition — that  utter  despair  and  the  sympathy  it  seeks, 
lead  to  what  in  other  circumstances  would  seem  to  be  madness — and  that  any 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  labourer  will  vary  this.  Indeed  the  potato  failure 
of  the  last  year  did  vary  it.  Through  considerable  parts  of  the  country  the  la- 
bourers on  the  public  works  were  better  fed  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  but 
their  food  was  different — they  had  no  longer  the  conacre  potato  field;  and  whether 
It  was  that  without  the  bit  of  ground  they  feared  to  marry,  or  whether  other 
hopes  were  suggested  by  the  expectation  of  continued  employment  at  a  higher  rate 
of  wages,  and  with  better  food,  there  were  few  marriages  among  this  class  duiing 
Ihe  years  of  1646  or  1847. 
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relief  should  be  given  to  the  impotent  poor,  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  the  labouring  classes  in  particulai',  should  be  guarded, 
by  giving  support  to  the  able-bodied  only  through  emigration,  or 
as  a  prenminary  to  it.  This  report  was  submitted  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Senior,  and  they, 
too,  recommended  enn'gration  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland.  "  Emigration  can  be  employed,  as  in 
England,  in  addition  to  the  workhouse  ;  only  that  wnicn  in  Eng- 
land is  partial,  must  in  Ireland  be  made  general,  and  that  which 
in  England  is  acted  on  to  a  small  extent,  must  in  Ireland  be 
acted  on  to  a  large  extent."  They  proceed  to  state  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  emigrants  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
may  be  sent.  No  higher  motives  are  suggested  for  this  than 
that  the  fate  of  the  first  settlers  will  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  every  extensive  system  of  colonization.  "  If  large 
numbers  of  helpless  persons  are  turned  out  on  the  coast  of 
America,  and  left  to  wander  about  without  guide  or  protector, 
many  will  inevitably  fall  into  difficulties,  and  these  will  send 
home  such  accounts  as  will  deter  other  people  in  Ireland  from 
exposing  themselves  to  the  like  sufferings.  Mr.  Senior  tells 
us,  that  he  looks  to  "  emigration  as  a  remedy,  not  as  a  regi- 
men; in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  [he  is  writing  in  1837, J 
where  accidental  causes  have  created  an  excessive  population,  it 
is  not  only  an  expedient,  but  a  necessary  measure  of  immediate 
relief.  But  I  trust,**  he  adds,  "  that  hereafter  the  population  of 
Ireland  will  be  proportioned  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  not  by 
emigration  at  the  public  expense,  but  by  the  prudence  which 
keeps  it  so  proportioned  in  every  other  part  of  Europe." 

In  Mr.  Nicholls's  reports,  on  which  the  Irish  poor-law  was 
founded, — and  of  which  poor-law  we  tinistour  quoting  these  re- 
ports for  a  difterent  purpose,  will  not  be  understood  as  implying  our 
approval  in  any  degree  whatever,* — the  continued  migration  of 

*  We  cannot  but  think  that  wlien  the  Irish  system  of  poor-laws  was  introduced 
in  1836  that  a  great  mistake  was  made.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubl  that 
the  chief  object  of  that  measure  was  to  rescue  England  from  the  effect  of  what 
was  described  as  the  continued  immigration  of  Irish  pauperism.  The  existence  of 
the  system  of  Knirlish  poor-laws  had  rendered  it  perhaps  necessary',  either  that  the 
system  should  be  gradually  got  rid  of  in  England,  or  adopted  in  Ireland.  The 
reform  of  the  English  poor-laws  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  system  could  have  been  safely  established. 
That  the  two  countries  nhould  permanently  exist  under  different  kws  on  a  subject 
involving  the  entire  social  condition  of  both,  would  be  altogether  unjust,  and  a  poor- 
law  for  Ireland,  or  its  abolition  for  England,  was  inevitable.  The  immigration  of 
Irish  labourere  was  dwelt  on  as  a  grievance  to  the  English  labourer.  Their  perma- 
nent introduction  would  no  doubt  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  but  their  occasional  em- 
ployment in  harvest-work  could  not  have  tliis  effect.  It  in  truth  increased  the 
fund  from  which  wages  could  be  paid,  as  it  enabled  more  ground  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation  than  could  have  been  profitably  cultivated,  Imd  resident  labourers 
whose  services  were  recjuired  but  for  a  few  weeks  been  obliged  to  be  supported 
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labourers  from  Ireland  to  England  is  dwelt  upon  as  a  grievance  to 
England;  and  Mr.  Nicholls  says,  that  to  remedy  this,  "  emigration 
not  only  may,  but  I  believe,  must,  be  had  recourse  to  whenever 
the  population  becomes  excessive  in  any  district."  He  would 
limit  the  emigration  to  British  colonies,  and  have  arrangements 
made  to  protect  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival,  and  to  ensure 
their  employment  at  the  earliest  period.  "  At  home,"  he  adds, 
"  they  were  a  burthen  :  in  their  new  position  they  will  increase 
the  general  productive  powers  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  enlarge 

from  the  farm  on  which  a  few  weeks'  work  was  required  for  the  whole  year. 
During  the  last  year,  when  what  was  called  labour  on  the  public  roads  kept  the 
Irishman  at  home,  much  of  the  harvest  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  lost. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  very  strikingly  put  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1831,  and,  after  discussing  the  question  of  labourers  in  great  towns,  where 
the  immigrants  resort,  he  says,  "  I  have  argued  the  question  as  an  Englishman, 
but  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Empire,  bound  to  look  impartially  at  the  inter- 
ests of  its  different  members,  I  am  inexpressibly  disgusted  at  the  wish  to  deprive 
the  Irish  labourer  of  his  resort  to  England.  No  one  can  doubt  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  Ireland  from  that  intercourse,  not  merely  among  those  of  the  Irish  that 
come  here,  but  even  among  those  that  remain  at  home.  The  Evidence  (State  of 
Ireland,  1830)  is  full  of  the  improvement  in  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings,  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  those  who  have  visited  England.  And  is  it  politic,  is  it  just,  to 
wish  to  deprive  Ireland,  as  much  a  part  of  the  Empire  as  England,  of  these  advan- 
tages, merely  on  the  ground  of  some  supposed  inconvenience  to  ourselves  ?  Can 
the  Union  have  more  effective  enemies  than  those  who  would  consider  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  as  one  country  when  we  are  to  gain  by  it,  and  two  when  we  fancy 
we  are  to  lose  ? "  This  would  not  be  the  time  or  place  to  state  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  may  say  that  we  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers'  reasoning,  in  which — without 
however  relying  on  emigration  as  of  all  the  advantage  to  the  parent  country, 
which  it  appeal's  to  us  to  possess — he  insists  on  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  to  assist  England — and,  we  may  now  add,  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire — in  retracing  its  steps,  and  enabling  it  to  get  rid  of  its  poor-law  system.  Mr. 
Senior,  who  quotes  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  just  cited,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Dr.  Chalmers'  Evidence,  ("  Poor  of  Ireland,  1830,")  describes  that  Evidence  as  **  the 
most  instructive,  perhaps,  ever  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  publication  in  a  cheaper  form,  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  the  folios  of  the 
Report,  would  be  a  great  public  service."  Even  now,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
twenty  years  since  it  was  given,  we  wish  it  could  be  reprinted.  His  answer  to  a 
very  important  and  searching  question  deserves  to  be  often  in  the  Statesman's 
mind  who  thinks  of  the  two  great  portions  of  the  Empire, — "  Is  not  the  tendency 
of  the  system  of  the  poor-laws  to  produce  pauperism,  aild  the  tendency  of  a  system 
of  charitable  relief  to  produce  mendicancy?"  His  reply  is,  "  I  think  that  it 
depends  altogether  on  the  state  of  the  population  as  to  character  and  morals.  It 
is  a  most  important  question  for  Ireland,  whether  you  will  submit  for  a  time  to  its 
mendicity,  or  exchange  that  mendicity  for  a  regular  and  compulsory  pauperism. 
Now,  on  many  accounts,  I  would  prefer  the  former  alternative,  and  one  of  my  rea- 
sons is,  that  education  will  at  length  quell  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  The  act  of 
becoming  a  mendicant  is  one  of  unmixed  degi-adation ;  and  the  self  respect,  inspired 
by  education,  stands  directly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
act  of  becoming  a  pauper,  a  state  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  entering  on  which  the 
consciousness  of  right,  and  the  resolute  assertion  of  it,  temper  the  humiliation. 
This  admits  of  historical  illustration.  The  mendicity  of  Scotland  gave  way,  in  a 
few  years,  to  its  education.  The  pauperism  and  education  of  England  advanced 
contemporaneously.  The  floating  mendicity  of  Ireland  will  cease  under  the  causes 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Establish  pauperism,  you  will  estabhsh  so 
many  parochial  fixtures  around  which  your  worst  population  will  gather,  and  from 
which  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them." 
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the  demand  for  British  produce."  In  his  second  report,  he  ag^in 
adverts  to  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  labour  beyond  the  existing 
means  of  employment,  and  its  inevitable  result  in  depressing  the 
whole  population  in  the  moral  and  social  scale.  "  The  evil  is 
pressing,  and  emigration  seems  to  be  the  only  immediate  remedy, 
or  rather  palliation,  for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Donegal, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  west  and  south."  In  Lord  Devon's  re- 
port, emigration  was  in  the  same  way  insisted  on,  not  as  a  single 
remedy,  but  as  one  of  many.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in 
1837,  on  introducing  the  Irish  poor-law,  there  was  almost  a 
pledge  given  of  its  being  accompanied  with  measures  for  an  ex- 
tensive emigration.  He  spoke  of  the  measure  as  quite  ineffective 
to  save  the  people  from  destitution,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
to  have  "  some  vent  in  emigration,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country 
during  a  state  of  transition."  * 

The  opinions  thus  expressed  were  all  formed  long  before  the 
potato  rot  had  rendered  the  question,  if  possible,  more  free  from 
doubt ;  and  individual  landlords  have,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
their  people,  both  those  whom  they  assisted  to  remove,  and  tnose 
whom  they  retained,  done  much  to  aid  emigration ;  tenants,  too, 
more  enterprising  than  honest,  have  in  numberless  instances 
decamped  with  as  many  years'*  rent  as  they  could  in  their  pocket, 
and  often  with  money  given  them  as  the  price  of  the  holding,  of 
the  produce  of  which  the  landlord  had  been  defrauded, — ^for  the 
practical  assertion  of  what  is  called  tenant  right  in  the  dialect  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  exhibited  in  the  introduction  of  some 
new  occupant,  without  the  consent  or  the  knowledge  of  the  land- 
lord. The  popular  theory  of  tenant  right  assumes  that  a  land- 
lord is  at  all  times  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  thriving,  industrious 
tenant,  and  that  against  these  aggressions  a  protection  beyond 
what  any  contract  between  the  parties  gives,  snould  be  regarded 
as  impliedly  contained  in  it — in  short,  that  dealing  with  a  man 
for  a  year  or  two,  should  be  tantamount  to  giving  him  rights 
of  unlimited  possession,  or — as  each  year  some  new  enactment 
abridges  the  landlord's  rights,  and  remedies — we  may  say,  abso- 
lute ownership.  In  many  of  the  Irish  estates  the  landlord  is  only 
known  by  his  having  cast  on  him — from  any  other  resources  he 
may  be  able  to  command — the  support  of  a  famished  people.  No 
property,  however  large,  can  be  sufficient  for  indefinite  demands ; 
and  in  the  evidence  collected  by  this  Committee,  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  benevolence  of  many  of  these  maligned  landlords  limited 


*  And  see  a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Grey,  22d  Feb- 
ruary, 1831: — *<  Before  any  measure  could  be  adopted  for  the  permanent  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reUeye  the  eountry  ef 
its  superabundant  population.'' 
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only  by  the  amount  of  their  whole  means.  Mr.  De  Vere  tells 
us  of  even  two  hundred  persons  emigrating  from  the  electoral 
division  in  which  he  lives,  many  of  them  finding,  from  their  own 
resources,  the  means  of  removal ;  many  assisted  by  his  brother. 
Sir  Vere  de  Vere ;  some,  too,  making  out  the  means  of  travel 
by  crowns  and  half-crowns  scraped  up  among  acquaintances. 
Debts  of  the  kind,  Mr.  De  Vere  tells  us,  he  has  known  faithfully 
repaid.  A  loan  thus  given,  it  would  appear,  is  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  rent,  which,  from  whatever  cause,  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  conscience  as  a  debt  in  Ireland,  whenever  it 
can  on  any  pretence  be  withheld.  Mr.  Kineaid,  an  eminent 
land  agent,  one  of  a  firm  which  has  agencies  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland,  tells  us,  that  no  covenants  in  leases,  no  acts  of  the  parties 
or  of  the  legislature,  have  been  able  to  prevent  subletting  and 
subdivision  of  farms.  Two  or  three  families  will  crowd  under 
one  roof,  and  what  was  originally  an  out-office  will  be  turned 
into  a  dwelling  for  a  separate  family,  and  the  fact  concealed  from 
the  landlord  and  his  agent.  The  electoral  division  of  Cliffony 
is  valued  at  £2300,  the  number  of  people  is  6000.  A  rate 
has  been  there  struck,  of  six  and  eightpence  to  the  pound,  for 
three  months — plain  evidence  this,  if  the  valuation  bear  any  rea- 
sonable proportion  to  the  actual  value,  that  the  district  cannot 
support  the  people  upon  it.  From  this  estate,  and  another  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  Lord  Palmerston,  through  Mr.  Kineaid, 
sent  out  to  Quebec,  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  894  individuals,  or  1 36 
families.  We  have  not  space  to  state  Mr.  Kincaid's  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  the  land  of  these  people,  thus  got  into 
his  possession.  It  had  been  before  held  in  the  sort  of  undivided 
partnership,  into  which  the  idea  of  property  no  doubt  enters,  but 
which  seems  to  guard  against  any  individual  ever  exercising  any 
of  the  rights  connected  therewith,  except  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  villagers  of  the  district.  Mr.  Kineaid  did  wonders.  He 
formed  parallelograms — he  ditched  and  he  drained — he  gave  each 
tenant  his  own  land  divided  from  others — he  brought  an  agri- 
culturalist, who  told  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
trowth  of  green  crops.  The  farms  divided  as  we  have  said,  were 
istributed  among  the  members  of  the  old  tenant  partnership  by 
lot.  Some  would  not  draw,  and  some  disliked  the  lots  they  had 
drawn.  There  was  discontent  enough  with  the  arrangements  for 
a  while,  but  the  people  seeing  the  agent  to  be  in  earnest,  yielded 
The  same  kind  of  proceedings,  on  other  estates,  were  not  attended 
with  the  same  result.  Some  other  agents  had  less  taste  in 
parallelograms  than  our  great  engineer.  In  Donegal,  where 
similar  proceedings  took  place,  the  strips  were  so  narrow,  that  a 
man  had  scarcely  room  to  build  a  house  on  one,  and  it  extended 
tip  a  mountain  at  great  length,    Mr,  Kincaid's  parallelograma 
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were  wider,  and  shorter,  and  "  tidier,"  every  way.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  for  horse  labour  and  for  shelter,  and  other  details 
of  agriculture,  the  proper  division  of  farms  into  fields  with  right 
angles,  gives  a  very  serious  advantage ;  yet  we  suspect  that  an 
agent  may,  every  now  and  then,  be  too  much  of  a  martinet,  and 
the  line  which  winds  round  the  coni-field  and  the  garden,  "  hon- 
ouring the  sacred  bounds  of  property,"  is  not  without  its  occa- 
sional fitness  as  well  as  grace.  Among  these  people,  however, 
whether  removed  or  retained,  Mr.  Kincaid's  mission  was  one  not 
of  unmixed  good — for  wliat  human  exertion,  however  successful, 
can  be  this — though  of  unmixed  benevolence.  Of  rent  none 
whatever  was  collected,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  asked. 
To  collect  the  poor-rate  we  have  mentioned  would  itself  seem  to 
be  impossible.  Emigration  was,  in  the  circumstances,  not  only 
the  wisest  course  for  the  proprietor,  but  also  for  the  people: 
and  they  too  thought  so,  for  on  part  of  the  land  more  solicited 
to  be  sent  away  than  it  was  Mr.  Kincaid's  purpose  to 
remove.  The  land  if  given  up  in  fee  to  the  occupants,  would 
not  have  supported  them  permanently.  Emigration  was  neces- 
sary, but  never  were  there  cases  which  more  clearly  prove  that, 
to  be  of  the  use  it  ought  to  the  emigrant,  emigration  should  not  be 
left  unaided  by  the  State.  In  Roscommon  Mr.  Kincaid  removed 
140  or  150  families,  paying  them  from  £3  to  £5  a  family ;  some 
went  to  America — adding,  to  what  they  received  from  their  land- 
lords, means  of  their  own — the  great  majority  to  England  or  Scot- 
land. The  emigrants  from  Lord  Palmerston's  Sligo  estates,  were 
sent  to  Quebec,  their  passage  thither  being  merely  paid.  In  Long- 
ford about  220  were  removed  this  year  by  the  same  agent ;  Mr. 
Kincaid's  course  was  to  proceed  by  ejectment — thus  obtaining  en- 
tire dominion  of  the  lands,  and  then  the  tenants  came  to  some  terms 
with  him.  When  asked,  whether  the  tenants,  thus  removed, 
may  not  seek  to  return  and  repossess  themselves  of  their  houses  f 
he  answers,  "  I  have  thrown  the  houses  down — if  any  consider- 
able number  come  back  they  will  scarcely  know  their  own  land 
again."  He  tells  the  Committee  that  he  has  with  his  own  hands 
thrown  down  houses  in  the  course  of  building,  when  such  build- 
ings were  contrary  to  the  covenants  of  a  lease ;  and  in  reply  tO 
some  doubt  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  as  to' the 
legality  of  the  act — he  replies,  "  I  am  not  certain  about  the  liabi- 
lity to  legal  proceedings  that  I  may  incur ;  but  I  did  it  at  some 
personal  risk,  of  course.  I  should  mention  that,  if  a  person  looks 
at  the  consequences,  legal  or  personal,  of  every  step  he  takes  in 
tlie  management  of  property  in  Ireland,  he  will  do  nothing,  A 
person  must  do  his  duty  properly,  and  go  boldly  forward,  and  not 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  consequences."  The  plan  of  sending 
families  to  England  had  not  been  practised  by  Mr.  Kincaid  tifl 
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this  year ;  and  considering  that  the  object  of  the  poor  law  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  was  the  relief  of  England  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Irish  destitute  poor,  we  are  scarce  surprised  at 
the  struggle  between  the  two  countries,  to  shift  from  one  to  the 
other  the  burden  of  destitution.  Mr.  Kincaid  is  asked,  will  not 
England  send  them  back  ?  and  he  replies,  "  no  doubt — but  they 
will  be  sent  back  not  to  Roscommon,  but  to  Dublin."  His  estate 
is  rid  of  them,  and  it  is  no  matter  to  him,  how  or  where  they  are 
provided  for.  With  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston's  tenants  who 
were  sent  to  America,  all  that  Mr.  Kincaid  did,  was  providing  them 
a  passage  to  Quebec,  and  food  on  the  voyage.  "  Beyond  that,  all 
that  I  did  was  to  suggest  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  propriety  of 
getting  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  emigration  agent  in 
Quebec,  to  give  as  much  attention  to  them  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  them  employment  on  their  arrival  at  the  other  side.  There 
have  been  no  letters  froin  the  emigrants  yet^  This  was  in  June — 
what  letters  have  been  since  received  we  know  not,  but  of 
some  of  the  voyagers  the  Montreal  Herald  gives  the  following 
account : — 

"  On  the  30th  of  October  last,  the  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  at  Grosse 
Isle,  with  a  cargo  of  475  emigrants,  of  whom  no  less  than  107  had 
died  on  the  voyage.  Sixty  more  were  sick  ;  and  on  board  the  steamer 
to  which  the  passengers  were  transferred,  five  deaths  occurred  be- 
tween the  quarantine  ground  and  Quebec.  Many  of  the  passengers 
by  this  vessel  have  since  amved  in  Montreal,  and  have  the  most 
wretched  appearance.  The  vessel  was  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  passengers  are  said  to  be  from  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's estates.  What  they  are  to  do  here  this  winter  it  is  impossible 
to  say :  there  seems  to  be  no  other  resource  for  them  than  public 
charity.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  present  season  is  unusually  mild, 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  few  of  them  would  have  escaped 
death  from  the  cold  in  the  Gulf.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the 
weather  has  continued  fine  and  open  ;  and  they  have  escaped  one 
danger,  only  to  fall,  in  too  many  instances,  by  the  stroke  of  fever. 
Yesterday,  the  10th  of  November,  another  emigrant  ship  reached 
Quebec,  from  Sligo.  The  mortality  has  been  that  of  an  army :  on 
the  passage,  3900 ;  at  Grosse  Isle,  3452  ;  in  ships  at  quarantine, 
1282;  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quebec,  1000;  making  9634;  and. 
this  fearful  account  does  not  include  the  deaths  at  the  sheds  and 
hospital  in  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Bytown,  and  Hamilton,  or 
those  which  have  occurred  unnoticed  and  unknown,  by  the  way- 
side, and  in  the  small  taverns  of  the  country  parts.  In  Montreal  the. 
average  number  of  sick  in  the  hospital  during  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 6,  has  been  702,  and  the  deaths  sixty-six.  The  expenses  de- 
frayed  out  of  the  provincial  chest  for  this  object  must  be  enormous. 
We  have  heard  them  calculated  at  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil-- 
lion,  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  there  will  still  bo  a 
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huge  charge  for  the  imperial  government  to  boot.  Money  is  still  not 
the  worst  loss ;  the  destruction  of  valuable  lives  is  esteemed  a  far 
greater  calamity." 

In  the  St  JohrCs  Courier  of  New  Brunswick,  of  the  13th  of 
November,  we  find  an  ofBcial  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
JEolus.  The  health  officer  of  St.  John's,  who  inspected  the  ship, 
reports  that  among  the  passengers  are — 

"  many  superannuated  people,  and  others  of  broken-down  constita- 
tions,  and  subjects  of  chronic  disease,  lame,  widows  with  very  large 
helpless  families,  feeble  men  (through  chronic  diseases,  dbc.),  with 
large,  helpless  families.  In  fact,  all  those  causes  which  rendered 
them  paupers  upon  the  hands  of  their  landlords  are  now  in  existence 
with  added  force,  from  recent  disease,  &c.,  to  fasten  them  upon  us. 
And  when  nearly  400,  so  glaringly  paupers,  are  thus  sent  out— 
who  so  tame  as  would  not  feel  indignant  at  the  outrage  ?"*  At  the 
meeting  of  Common  Council,  to  which  this  report  was  presented,  it 
was  resolved  that '  as  all  public  buildings  erected  for  almshouse  pur- 
poses are  already  filled  to  overflowing  with  Irish  emigrants,'  no 
means  of  arresting  the  evil  presented  themselves,  '  except  by  inducing 
a  large  portion  of  those  lately  arrived  in  the  J[Colu8,  and  others  begg- 
ing from  door  to  door,  to  return  to  their  native  country;'  and  to 
this  end  it  was  determined  to  offer  a  free  passage,'  with  provisions  and 
water,  to  all  who  will  accept  them,  and  to  request  the  clergy  *  to  use 
their  influence  in  inducing  these  distressed  people  to  accept  a  passage 
to  Ireland  upon  the  terms  proposed.' " 

If  Mr.  Kincaid's  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
emigration,  do  not  these  extracts  from  American  documents 
pretty  clearly  show,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  guidance  of 
the  poor  emigrants  themselves,  or  even  to  their  landlordsj 
however  benevolent?  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  case 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  that,  for  Ireland,  the  removal 
of  families  seems  to  be  the  thing  necessary — for  the  colonies  the 
introduction  not  of  whole  families,  but  of  the  young,  whether 
parents  or  children.  That  families — whole  families,  are  oflen 
re-united  in  Canada  or  Australia,  we  well  know,  but  this  is  not 
by  the  distinct  eflPorts  of  landlords,  removing  the  helpless  as  well 
as  the  strong,  and  considering  only  the  convenience  of  the  estate 
from  which  the  removal  takes  place,  but  from  the  successful  ex- 
ertions of  the  young  people  who  emigrate,  and  who  do  what  they 
can  to  induce  their  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  to  follow. 
This  has  been  proved  before  the  Committee  by  several  witnesseSi 

*  This  letter,  which  we  print  from  the  **  St.  John's  Courier,"  has  been  since 
published  in  the  official  cori'espondence  (just  issued)  between  Sir  W.  Colebrooke 
and  Earl  Grey.    Papers  relative  to  Emigration,  presented  Dec.  20, 1847.    P.  155.. 
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and  several  letters  from  Mr.  Harvey  have  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  fact ;  but  nowhere 
is  it  more  touchingly  exhibited  than  in  a  published  letter  from 
Mr.  Murray  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  entitled,  "Ireland — its  pre- 
sent condition  and  future  prosj)ects."*  Mr.  Murray  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  establishment — the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland — 
and  he  tells  us,  that  in  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  24,000  small 
money  orders,  ranging  from  £1  to  £10,  amounting  in  all  to 
£125,000,  or,  on  an  average,  to  £5,  4s.  2d.  each,  were  sent  by 
emigrants  in  America  to  their  Irish  relatives.  These  remittances 
were  in  part  occasioned  by  the  distress,  and  intended  for  its  relief; 
in  part  were  remittances  to  enable  relatives  to  follow  the  emi- 
grant. "  They  are  sent,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  from  husband  to 
wife,  from  father  to  child,  from  child  to  father,  mother,  and  grand- 
parents, from  sister  to  brother,  and  the  reverse  ;  and  from  and 
to  those  united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  that  bind 
us  together  on  earth."  In  Mr.  Perley's  evidence  respecting  New 
Brunswick,  the  fact  is  dwelt  on  of  few  emigi'ants  coming  who 
"  are  not  inquired  for"  at  the  emigration  offices.  "  Emigra- 
tion," he  says,  "  begets  emigration." 

Of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  that  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  chairman  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  He  gives  a  minute  account  of 
the  progress  of  emigration  to  our  diflFerent  colonies  since  the 
period  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton's  Committee  in  1826.  A  few 
years  previous  to  that,  and  in  connexion  wdth  Irish  distresses, 
two  experiments  of  emigration — both  to  Upper  Canada — under 
Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  took  place  in  1823  and  1825.  In  1823, 
568  persons,  including  some  women  and  children,  were  taken 
out  at  a  cost  of  £22  a-head,  including  the  settlement  of  the 
people.  In  1825,  the  emigration  consisted  of  2024  persons,  at 
£21,  6s.  per  head.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  in  both 
cases,  is  described  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  beneficial  for  the  emi- 
grants, but  too  costly  to  be  repeated.  The  stock  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  emigrants  of  1823,  in  1826  was  valued  at  £7662, 
6s.  6d.  sterling.  In  1826  and  1827,  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion was  brought  together  by  Mr.  W.  Horton's  committees. 
The  Committee  of  1827  recommended  that  emigration  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  means  of  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  the  emi- 
grant. This  probably  seemed  a  very  doubtful  security,  for 
the   proposal  was   never   acted  on.      The  best   and  most  im- 

e>rtant  step  in  the  history  of  English  colonization,  was  Lord 
ipon's  instructions  abolishing  the  practice  of  free  grants  of 
land,  and  directing  that  land  should  never,  in  any  of  the  Bri- 

*  Dublin :  M'Glashan,  1847. 
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tish  colonies,  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  sale.     In  this,  he 
was  acting  on  the  views  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  by  far  the  most  in- 
telligent writer  who  has  ever  examined  the  subject  of  coloniza- 
tion.    AVakefield  had  urged  the  necessity  of  labour  in  combina- 
tion as  an  essential  element  in  rendering  waste  land  profitable. 
To  the  want  of  being  able  to  combine  labour,  and  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  each  settler  to  live  apart,  he  traced  the  failure  of  the 
early  English  settlements  in  America.    Land  without  labourers 
to  cultivate  it,  is  a  useless  and  a  pernicious  gift ;  and  his  theory 
was,  that  having  ascertained  the  number  of  men  it  would  take 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  cost  at  which  they  could 
be  brought  to  the  spot  where  their  labour  was  required,  you  had 
the  means  of  determining  the  price  at  which  Government  ought 
to  sell  colonial  land.     The  price  obtained  for  it  was,  according 
to  his  plan,  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  bringing  out  labour- 
ers.    It  is  not  often  that  a  project  is  at  once  listened  to  by  par- 
ties in  power,  but  in  this  case,  within  a  year  of  his  proposition 
being  brought  before  the  public,  it  was  to  some  extent  acted  on ; 
not  but  that,  like  most  men's  hopes  and  wishes,  one-half  was 
blown  away  into  empty  air.     The  land  was  sold — not  given 
away ;  but  the  j)roduce  was  not  exclusively  applied  in  the  im- 
portation of  labour.     It  was  sold,  too,  in  many  of  the  colonies, 
at  a  ruinously  high  price,  and  having  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  principle  whicli  Wakefield  said  ought  to  determine  its 
cost.    This  would  have  been  more  vexatious,  if  the  projector  had 
not  himself  departed  from  his  principle  by  fixing  the  same  price 
on  all  land ;  *  and  yet,  more  unfortunately,  the  price  fixed  on  the 
land  in  South  Australia,  where  his  view^s  were  carried  into  more 
distinct  practice  than  elsewhere,  was  estimated  by  calculations 
connected  with  the  labour  necessary  for  tillage,  which  su^ested 
a  pound  an  acre,  whereas  the  country  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
pasturage,  which  requires  such  tracts  of  land  for  any  profitable 
employment  of  capital,  that  twopence  an  acre,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Cuninghame,  is  more  than  its  value.    In  1831, 
by  the  application  of  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  emi- 
gration to  Australia  was  commenced.     We  pass  over  rapidly 
the  detail  of  aiTangements  made  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  immediate  consequences  of 
those  arrangements  in  the  diminution  of  disease  and  mortality  in 
the  voyage.     The  effect  of  an  emigration  fund,  by  which  labour 
could  be  at  once  brought  into  a  colony,  was  never  more  mani- 
fested than  in  the  early  prosperity  of  Port  Phillip.     Sir  Sichard 
Bourke,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  made  his  first  visit 
to  Melbourne  in  1837,  and  found  about  eighty  families  living 

*  See  Merivale  on  Colonization,  vol.  ii.  pp-  62-59, 
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there.  In  1836,  the  revenue  of  Port  Phillip  was  nothing.  Its 
imports  and  exports  were  returned  nil.  In  1845,  its  revenue 
was  £89,118;  its  imports  £205,390 ;  audits  exports  £342,624; 
the  population  estimated  in  1836,  at  200  or  300  persons,  was  by 
the  census  of  March  1846,  32,879.  On  the  1st  of  January  1845, 
the  number  of  houses  in  Melbourne  was  2389,  and  their  assessed 
value  £47,343  per  annum.  On  the  1st  of  Januan^  1846,  the 
sheep  were  2,449,527,  and  horned  cattle  231,602.  In  1832,  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  settlements  did  not  produce  more  than 
about  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  wool ;  in  the  season  of 
1845-6,  Port  Phillip  exported  seven  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
The  approaching  wool-clip  in  Port  Phillip,  (this  evidence  was 
given  June  1847,)  is  estimated  at  ten  million  pounds,  more  than 
the  whole  world  sent  into  Great  Britain  in  1820.*  The  prosperity 
of  Port  Phillip  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  vicinity  of  the  pre-^ 
viously  settled  colonies.  Many  of  its  first  occupants  came  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land ;  the  flocks  and  herds,  too,  with  many  pro- 
prietors, came  from  New  South  Wales.  Still  the  great  bulk  of 
its  population  have  been  brought  from  England  within  the  last 
ten  years.  "  Its  present  population  may  be  said  to  represent  all 
classes  of  the  parent  country — from  the  educated  to  the  labour- 
ing"— ^we  suppose  this  language  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 
mating that,  of  the  highest  classes  there  are  no  representatives 
in  colonial  society — "  because,"  Mr.  Elliot  adds,  "  the  capita- 
lists who  first  went  into  Port  Phillip  would  naturally  bring  their 
servants  with  them ;  and  while  many  men  of  capital  were  tempted 
from  England  by  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  numbers  of  labour- 
ing emigrants  were  sent  out  by  the  land  fund."  Port  Phillip 
now  contains,  among  its  inhabitants,  many  persons  who  have 
'  been  educated  at  the  Universities.  The  command  of  labour 
supplied  to  them  by  the  application  of  the  land  fund,  has  been 
the  chief  inducement  to  settle.  Had  not  labour  been  thus  sup- 
plied, wages  would  have  been  so  high  as  to  render  it  not  worth 
while  for  capitalists  to  settle.  In  the  history  of  man,  there  has 
been  nothing  like  the  rapid  prosperity  of.  Port  Phillip,  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  prosperity  the  mother  coun- 
try is  a  sharer,  for  incidental  to  its  progress  is  a  demand  for 
British  manufactured  goods,  which  woula  not  have  taken  place 
had  these  settlers  remained  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Elliot  gives  an 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  South  Australia  since  1840,  at  which 
period  its  true  history  may  be  said  to  begin.     Over-speculation, 


♦  In  Colonel  M* Arthur's  evidence,  {Colonization  from  Ireland^  p.  313,) 
"  From  one  bale  of  wool  in  1806,  of  less  weight  than  300  lbs.,tlie  produce  was  in- 
creased (in  1846)  in  Australasia  to  21,789,000  lbs.  of  the  net  value  of  £1,089,000 
sterling. 
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and  a  reliance  on  what  was  called  the  self-supporting  system, 
made  the  first  four  years  of  its  history  rather  that  of  a  gambling 
transaction  than  of  any  thing  else  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 
The  expenses  of  an  infant  colony,  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  at 
the  loss  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  first  founders  of  the  colony, 
were  sought  to  be  provided  for  by  mortgaging  the  anticipated 
colonial  revenue,  and  this,  as  might  be  easily  foreseen,  ended  in 
the  mother  country  having  to  interfere  and  pay  for  those  abso- 
lutely necessary  expenses  from  its  own  means.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  colony — the  interposition  of  England  to  lessen 
individual  suffering,  and  the  throwing  the  colony  for  its  future 
support  on  its  own  resources,  has  made  its  subsequent  progress 
one  of  iijreat  prosperity ;  the  population  which  in  1840  was 
14,610,  was  in  1845,  22,390.  In  1840,  the  number  of  acres 
in  cultivation  was  2503 ;  in  1845,  was  26,218.  In  1840,  the 
exports  of  colonial  produce  were  £15,650;  in  1845,  were 
£131,800 ;  and  what  to  us  appears  a  stronger  proof  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  resting  on  a  true  basis,  the  expenditure 
which  was  in  1840,  £169,966,  was  in  1845  reduced  to  £36,182. 
Tlie  prosperity  is  not  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  copper  mines,  as  copper  ore  did  not  till  1846  form 
any  large  proportion  of  the  exports.  The  expenditure  of  roads, 
buildings,  &c.,  the  necessary  outfit  of  a  colony,  ought  from  the 
first  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  expense  that  could  not  have  been 
borne  by  the  colony,  and  the  effort  to  persuade  speculators  in 
Australian  land  that  it  could  bear  all  these  public  expenses,  led 
to  the  evil.  The  effort,  too,  to  tempt  in  capital  at  any  hazard, 
could  not  easily  have  had  any  other  result  than  that  which  led 
to  the  crisis  of  1839,  since  which  all  has  gone  on  well.  Perhaps 
the  purely  economic  view  of  these  matters  is  too  exclusively  re- 
garded now,  and  that  in  founding  colonies  we  forget  all  thai 
relates  to  man's  better  nature.  That  room  for  more  firee  growth 
might  be  obtained  for  all  man's  better  faculties,  was  the  motive 
with  which  many  of  the  earlier  American  states  were  first 
founded,  and  interruptedly  and  imperfectly  as  this  hope  worked 
itself  out,  yet  it  has  on  the  whole  been  realized  in  many  of  the 
American  institutions.  The  virtues  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth found  a  refuge  there,  and  what  would  been  else  regarded 
as  a  mere  dream  of  political  visionaries,  is  expressed  in  outward 
manifestation  and  life.  We  do  not  say  that  we  agree  with  these 
founders  of  empire  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  views  of  either 
church  or  state,  but  we  can  sympathise  with  the  devotedness 
and  self-sacrifice  with  which  they  perilled  all,  but  conscience. 

"  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
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Unto  an  Isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  much  kinder  than  our  own  ? 

"  He  lands  us  on  this  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storm's  and  prelate's  rage ; 
He  gives  us  this  eternal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing. 

"  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  nigh^ 
And,  in  these  rocks,  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  His  name." 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time.* 

We  remember  what  Bacon  has  said,  and  it  seems  to  us  almost 
in  contrast  with  the  demands  of  instant  profit — returns  of  capital 
— amount  of  wages — and  all  the  language  of  modern  science  ap- 
pealing for  ever  to  partial  truths,  and  truths  of  a  kind  that  man 
is  little  likely  to  forget.  Let  not  such  truths  be  disregarded ;  but 
let  not  men  be  addressed,  as  if  they  alone  were  true.  "  Let  men," 
says  Bacon,  "  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  thev 
have  God  always  and  His  service  before  their  eyes :  let  not  the 
government  of  the  plantation  depend  upon  too  many  counsellors 
and  undertakers  in  the  country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  tem- 
perate number ;  and  let  these  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
than  merchants,  for  thei/  look  ever  to  the  present  gain."t  The 
feeling,  in  which  this  passage  is  written,  should  rather  be  thought 
of  than  the  letter,  for  our  merchants  now  are,  of  all  classes  of 
society,  those  who  have  the  most  generous  and  princely  spirit ; 
but  the  miserable  hope  of  immediate  profit  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil  of  the  first  four  years  of  South  Australia.  Western 
Australia  was,  from  other  causes,  an  absolute  failure.  Land  had 
been  given  in  vast  quantities  to  individuals.  One  gentleman  re- 
ceived 500,000  acres ;  another  100,000.  These  lavish  grants  of 
land  dispersed  the  settlers  ;  and  where  everybody  could  obtain 
land,  none  would  consent  to  labour.     Men  of  the  highest  station 

*  Andrew  Mar  veil. 

t  "  Let  there,"  he  adds,  "  be  freedom  from  custom  till  the  plantations  be  of 
Btreogth,  and  not  only  freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their  commodi- 
ties where  they  can  make  the  best  use  of  them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause 
of  caution.  *  *  If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  entertain  them  with 
trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them  justly  and  graciously,  with  sufficient  guard,  never- 
theless. *  *  Send  some  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants,  that  they  may 
Bee  a  better  condition  than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  they  return.  It  is  the 
sinfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation  once  in  forwardness  ; 
for  besides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiserable  per- 
Bons." — Bacon.     Of  Plantations. 
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had  themselves  to  perform  menial  offices.  There  is  no  land 
fund,  by  the  application  of  which  labour  may  be  brought  to 
Western  Australia.  The  same  system  as  to  the  sale  of  land 
exists  there  as  elsewhere ;  but  so  much  land  is  in  private  hands, 
that  the  system  has  no  room  to  work.  Of  New  Zealand,  Mr. 
Elliot  is  not  able  to  give  the  Committee  any  very  perfect  infor- 
mation. The  latest  official  accounts  are  favourable  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  colony,  and  its  disasters  and  reverses  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the  old  settlements. 
Mr.  Elliot  seems  impatient  at  the  reproach,  so  often  hastily 
made,  that  in  modern  times  the  art  of  colonization  has  been 
lost;  and  he  compares  the  prosperity  of  our  colonies  of  late 
years,  with  the  calamities  of  war  and  famine  which  were  suffered 
in  the  days  of  Kaleigh  and  Smith.  "  When  next  the  decay  of 
colonization  is  spoken  of,  I  trust  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  be- 
sides 750,000  emigrants  to  other  places  in  the  last  ten  years, 
three  new  colonies  have  been  founded,  and  70,000  British  sub- 
jects are  living  in  them  in  prosperity  unexampled  in  the  earlier 
settlements."  In  illustration  of  his  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
lately  formed  colonies,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  British  set- 
tlements, he  gives  us  some  facts  worth  remembering.  Sydney  (in 
New  South  Wales,)  in  1836,  contained  rather  more  than  19,0i00 
inhabitants;  in  1846,  it  contained  38,000.  It  had  doubled  in 
ten  years.  In  1790,  seven  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  about 
170  years  after  its  foundation,  Boston  contained  18,038  inhabit- 
ants, less  than  half  the  number  that  Sydney  contained  after  but 
seventy  years.  He  adds  similar  facts  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. This  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  importation  of  con- 
victs, for  in  1836,  the  bond  population  formed  18  per  cent,  of  the 
population ;  in  1846,  only  two  per  cent.  A  purchaser  of  Aus- 
tralian land  is  entitled  to  propose  to  the  Commissioners  a  num- 
ber of  labourers,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  has  paid,  to  be 
taken  out ;  for  every  one  hundred  pounds,  five  labourers  are 
taken  out.  He  thus  gets  back  in  emigration  the  money  he  has 
paid  for  land.  Mr.  Elliot  informs  the  Committee,  and  the  details 
given  by  the  agents  to  whose  management  the  emigration  is  com- 
mitted, illustrate  what  he  says,  that  the  Australian  emigration, 
from  being  systematic,  is  far  more  successful  than  the  emigration 
to  America.  The  cry  of  want  of  labour  from  the  colonists  is  to 
be  listened  to  with  some  distrust,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
overdo  the  business.  Labourers,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Australia,  were  for  months  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
within  the  last  five  years.  In  South  Australia,  the  expenditure 
in  1842,  was  at  the  rate  of  £25,000  a-year.  Mr.  Elliot  tells  us, 
without,  however,  quite  satisfying  us  how  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pour  into  Australia^  with 
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safety,  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  who  are  going  annually 
to  North  America.  He  gives  an  account  of  what  was  called  the 
"  bounty  system,"  under  which  emigrants  were  formerly  con- 
veyed to  the  colonies : — a  settler  wishing  to  introduce  labourers 
was  supposed  to  be  doing  good  service  to  the  community,  and  was 
paid  by  public  money  the  expense  of  their  conveyance.  The 
orders  entitling  him  to  import  labourers  on  this  condition,  were 
called  "  bounty  orders."  The  orders  at  first  were  almost  always 
executed  by  one  person,  and  were  admirably  executed ;  after  a 
time,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  several  shipowners.  The  man- 
agement of  shipping  affairs  and  the  selection  of  emigrants,  are 
very  different  things  ;  and  respectable  merchants  failed  in  bring- 
ing the  emigrants  to  their  destination  in  good  health.  The  sys- 
tem is  abandoned,  or  acted  on  with  such  modifications  now,  as  to 
be  no  longer  the  same  ;  and  if  we  understand  Mr.  Elliot  rightly, 
is  now  only  acted  on  in  a  small  emigration  going  on  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  none  of  the  settled  colonies  can  any  large 
sum  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands.  The  best  lands 
in  all  are  already  sold.  In  South  Australia,  Government  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  land,  in  a  few  years,  nearly  £300,000. 
In  Port  Phillip,  within  the  last  ten  years,  upwards  of  £400,000. 
The  New  Zealand  Company  have  got  from  land  sales,  £300,000, 
Of  such  sums  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  at  any  future  time  ; 
but  there  are  lands  in  abundance,  on  which,  though  money  can- 
not be  obtained  by  their  sale,  humble  settlers  may  be  placed  and 
find  a  home.  This  is  true  with  respect  both  to  Australia  and 
British  America. 

Important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Australia,  is  given  by 
Colonel  M' Arthur,  whose  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
at  Sydney,  and  are  now  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  considerable 
landed  properties  in  New  South  Wales.  He  has  himself  lived 
in  the  colony,  many  years  ago  however,  but  has  since  visited  it, 
and  been  conversant  with  its  affairs.  The  supply  of  labour  is 
now  wholly  insufficient  he  tells  us.  The  defect  of  labour  is, 
he  says,  a  social  and  a  political  evil ; — a  social  evil,  because  it 
creates  a  competition  among  employers  for  the  services  of  la- 
bourers ;  and  a  poUtical  evil,  because  such  a  state  of  things 
tends  to  promote  a  democracy.  We  do  not  quite  see  this 
— but  no  matter — the  Colonel,  whether  aristocrat  or  demo- 
crat, or  neither,  is  a  most  intelligent  and  instructive  witness. 
We  have  before  mentioned  from  his  evidence  the  increase  of  the 
wool  exports  from  Australia.  His  father  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  industry,  through 
which  mainly  "  the  colony  commands  its  share  of  the  comforts 
of  European  life,"  or  in  fact  subsists  at  all,  and  his  family  are 
now  engaged,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  in  introducing  the 
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culture  of  the  vine.  His  brothers  have  a  vineyard  about  forty 
miles  from  Sydney,  which  was  first  cultivated  by  some  Greek 
pirates  who  were  sent  out  as  convicts.  After  a  time  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  Colonel  M'Arthur  induced 
some  German  families  to  come  to  New  South  Wales  to  attend  to 
the  vineyard  operations.  They  brought  with  them  many  thou- 
sand vine  cuttings  from  Hattenheim  on  the  Rhine,  The  vine- 
yard has  extended  to  twenty-eight  acres.  The  wine  meets  with 
ready  sale  in  the  colony,  but  a  duty  of  5s.  6d.  a  gallon  prevents 
its  being  introduced  into  England.  Olive  oil  will  soon  be  among 
the  exports  of  Australia.  For  the  introduction  of  this,  too,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  same  enterprising  family.  The  Australian 
horse,  too,  is  becoming  a  favourite.  The  climate  seems  equal  to 
that  of  Arabia  itself  for  the  horse,  and  Colonel  M< Arthur's  father 
frequently  presented  horses  to  officers  going  with  their  re^ments 
to  India,  that  the  qualities  of  the  Australian  horse  might  be 
known  there.  They  are  now  sent  amnually  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
best  horses  produce  about  £60  or  £70,  after  the  payment  of  the 
passage  and  other  expenses.  Silk,  we  are  told,  would  before 
now  have  become  an  exportable  commodity  from  Australia,  if  the 
experience  of  foreigners  could  have  been  obtained  to  direct  its 
management.  In  every  thing  in  Australia,  we  are  told  that  the 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  produces  exceeding  loss. 
With  respect  to  wool,  one-third  more  wool  would,  with  an  adequate 
number  of  persons  to  attend  the  flocks,  be  produced,  and  the  wool 
would  be  of  a  better  quality.  The  carcases  of  the  sheep  are  now 
often  boiled  down  for  tallow,  for  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
shepherds.  For  w^ant  of  labourers  agriculture  is  not  introduced. 
When  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  expended  in 
emigration,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  system,  51,736 
persons  of  the  humbler  classes  were  conveyed  to  Sydney  and 
Port  Phillip,  and  about  34,000  persons,  whose  passage  was  de- 
frayed by  themselves,  arrived  during  the  same  interval.  While 
Colonel  M'Arthur  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantage  of 
introducing  labourers  into  all  the  Australian  colonies,  he  does 
not  assent  to  the  view  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  labour- 
ers accompanied  by  emigrants  of  a  higher  class.  Introduce 
labour,  he  says,  and  the  other  classes  will  follow.  The  question 
is  repeated  in  some  half-dozen  forms,  but  his  answer  is  still  the 
same.  He  is  asked,  "  suppose  the  emigration  of  the  privates  of 
a  regiment,  would  it  offer  as  reasonable  a  chance  of  success  as 
if  they  emigrated,  accompanied  by  their  officers,  who  might  be 
held  to  represent  the  higher  classes  in  life  ?"  and  he  answers, 
"  as  regards  mere  colonization,  I  certainly  think  it  would  not; 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  taken  between  soldiers  and  colo- 
nists— the  one  being  under  discipline  which  they  cannot  shake 
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off,  and  the  other  under  a  discipline  which  cannot  he  maintain- 
ed." We  agree  with  Colonel  M'Arthur,  when  the  inquiry  is  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  labourers  into  a  settled  country. 
It  is  a  diflFerent  thing,  however,  when  a  new  colony  is  to  be 
founded ;  and,  till  we  see  the  further  reports  of  the  Committee, 
we  must  assume  that  the  question  was  asked  rather  with  some 
such  reference  than  with  respect  to  Sydney  or  Port  Phillip, 
Colonel  M'Arthur  thinks  that  the  people  of  Connaught  would 
make  excellent  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The  Irish  are  good 
agricultural  servants — but  the  Colonel  is  averse,  and  we  think 
wisely,  to  their  being  kept  together  as  a  separate  class.  He 
would  have  them  intermingled  with  the  general  population. 
Colonel  M^Arthur  dwells  on  two  circumstances  likely  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  other  considerations,  and  which  are  calculated  to  affect 
the  public  mind  when  distinctly  presented : — the  money  spent 
m  promoting  emigration  is  all  spent  in  the  mother  country ;  and 
of  the  colonial  revenue,  one-eighth,  it  would  appear,  is  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  religion  and  education.  Colonel  M'Ar- 
thur  was  in  Ireland  about  two  years  since,  and  found  the  people 
in  Leitrim  delighted  at  the  notion  of  a  free  passage  to  Australia 
being  given  to  labourers.  They  said  with  one  voice,  "  if  that 
were  done,  it  would  relieve  us  from  the  many  evils  of  our  posi- 
tion ;  but  we  fear  such  days  are  not  in  store  for  poor  old  Ire- 
land." 

Our  limits — and  we  exceedingly  regret  it — ^render  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  give  much  more  of  the  evidence  relat- 
ing to  Australia,  but  we  cannot  forbear  directing  attention  to 
that  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm,  to  whom  the  emigrants,  and 
the  colony,  and  the  parent  country,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
When  emigrants  were  introduced  under  "  the  bounty  system," 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  unprotected  state  in  which 
single  females  found  themselves  at  landing — and  her  efforts 
were  directed  to  procuring  them  situations ; — afterwards  she 
sought  to  perform  the  same  services  for  families  and  for 
single  men.  Her  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  a  Government 
building,  which  she  called  the  "  Female  Emigrant's  Home." 
The  public  supported  her  by  subscriptions,  and  she  formed 
committees  and  established  agencies  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, ascertaining  where  servants  were  required,  and  supplying 
them  from  the  young  females  who  found  a  shelter  in  the  establish- 
ment she  had  erected.  She  then  established  country  "  homes," 
or  depots,  herself  occasionally  travelling  with  the  girls  for  whom 
she  wished  to  provide  :  the  majority  were  Irish.  She  paid  their 
travelling  expenses,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  refunded ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed  sup- 
plied them  with  food.    The  importance  of  the  step  she  adopted 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  excess  of  laboar  in  Syclney 
at  the  very  time  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  wages  for  those 
she  took  up  the  country,  and  many  of  the  same  class  of  emigrants 
were  at  Sydney  supported  at  the  expense  of  Government.  In 
providing  for  families,  she  often  undertook  journeys  of  three 
hundred  miles ;  the  farther  she  went  the  more  satisfactory  was 
the  settlement — tlie  men  receiving  £18  to  £30  a-year,  with 
double  rations.  From  the  Government  she  received,  m  one  way 
or  other,  about  £100.  Exceeding  liberality  was  shown  by  in- 
dividuals, who  offered  her  money,  but  she  had  not  occasion  to 
draw  on  their  support ;  in  the  good  work  in  which  she  engaged 
she  was  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  country  through  which 
she  passed.  At  public  inns  the  females  were  sheltered,  and 
she  herself  provisioned  without  any  charge.  "  My  personal 
expenses  at  inns  during  my  seven  years'  service,  amounted 
only  to  £1,  18s.  6d."  Her  pecuniary  difficulties  and  anxieties, 
however,  were  very  great.  Absence  from  home  made  the 
expenditure  of  her  domestic  establishment  much  greater  than 
when  things  were  regulated  under  her  own  superintendence; 
she  had  also  to  pay  an  army  of  clerks.  Employers  of  labour  were 
often  afraid  to  advance  the  money  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  servants  they  wanted,  lest,  their  passage  being  paid,  the 
emigrants  should  never  make  their  appearance.  This  difficulty 
was  met  by  Mrs.  Chisholm  paying  the  transit  money,  confiding 
in  the  good  feeling  of  the  servant  that  he  would  keep  his  engage- 
ment, and  of  the  principle  of  the  master  that  he  would  repay  her. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  the  mastei's  were  strangers  to  her,  and  yet 
she  lost  but  £16  by  casualties.  Some  nights  she  paid  as  much 
as  £40  for  steamers  and  land  conveyance.  She  has  been  the 
means  of  settling  with  families,  from  first  to  last,  about  eleven 
thousand  souls.  The  wages  in  general  she  got  for  female  servants 
were  from  £9  to  £16  a-year — they  were  also  boarded  and  lodged 
as  members  of  the  family.  Most  of  these  girls  got  married,  and 
often  into  the  families  of  the  farmers  with  whom  they  served. 
When  Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  getting  one  servant  placed  in 
a  district,  it  immediately  led  to  the  other  farmers  seeking  the 
same  assistance  in  their  household.  She  acted  systematicaffy  on 
this  principle.  It  was  first  suggested  by  the  accident  of  her 
having  succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  take  a  servant^  who 
resisted,  saying,  it  would  make  a  fine  lady  of  his  wife.  "  I  told 
him  the  years  his  wife  had  been  labouring  tor  him,  and  this  had  the 
desired  effect."  The  following  morning  a  neighbouring  settler 
called  on  her, — "You  are  quite  upsetting  the  settlement,  Mrs. 
Chisholm ;  my  wife  is  uncommonly  cross  this  morning ;  she  says 
she  is  as  good  as  her  neighbour,  and  must  have  a  servant  too.'* 
Among  this  class  the  girls  eventually  married.    If  they  married 
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One  of  the  sons,  the  father  and  mother  were  thankful ;  if  not, 
they  were  protected  as  members  of  the  family ;  they  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  their  own  daughters.  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  a  thou- 
sand direct  applications  for  wives,  but  she  had  no  taste  or  talent 
for  match-making ;  this  was  soon  done  by  the  parties  themselves. 
Her  mission  was  one  of  six  years — six  years'  hard  work  she  called 
it,  but  it  was  its  own  great  reward.  Girls  that  she  had  first  found 
in  a  state  of  such  entire  destitution  that  she  had  to  supply  them 
with  clothes,  have  come  to  her  looking  for  servants,  and  with 
every  comfort  about  them.  They  entreat  of  her  to  assist  in  getting 
their  friends  and  relations  to  follow  them.  Girls  from  the  country 
are  in  all  cases  surer  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  marriage  than 
smart  town  servants.  If  GOO  girls  were  sent  to  Sydney — smart 
London  house-servants — they  would  at  once  get  good  wages  at 
Sydney,  but  would  not  have  the  same  chance  of  marriage.  Well 
conducted,  healthy  girls,  that  can  milk  cows  and  attend  to  the 
light  work  about  a  larm-house  and  garden,  are  the  best  suited 
to  the  kind  of  settlement  Mrs.  Chisholm  describes ;  girls  who 
have  not  been  in  service  before,  but  who  have  worked  for  their 
father's  family.  Servants  are  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a 
regular  establishment,  and  would  not  do  for  the  bush.  "  There 
is  a  good  demand  also  for  superior  servants  in  the  interior,  but 
the  great  demand  is  the  matrimonial  demand ;"  and  though  no 
match-maker,  this  is  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  chiefly  considers,  and 
to  this  she  has  devoted  herself.  The  Irishmen  prefer  Irish  girls. 
Several  of  the  Irishmen  there  have  formerly  got  into  what  is 
called  a  little  bit  of  trouble,  and  they  think  their  countrywomen 
will  understand  them  best.  She  mentions  the  good  conduct  and 
prosperity  of  persons  in  the  colony  who  have  been  transported 
for  political  offences,  and  says  there  are  hundreds  of  such  in- 
stances. She  describes  the  number  of  emigrants  that  the  colony 
would  absorb  as  being  almost  unlimited,  but  every  thing  de- 
pends on  antecedent  preparation.  An  agent,  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  with  the  localities  in  which  labour 
is  required,  would  be  absolutely  necessar3^  Land  should  be  sur- 
veyed and  divided  into  farms,  varying  from  thirty  to  an  hundred 
acres,  and  put  up  to  sale  in  these  small  divisions.  These  would 
be  bought  by  labourers  who  have  saved  money,  who  are  anxious 
to  farm  on  their  own  account,  and  who  have  now  no  opportunity 
of  purchasing  land  in  such  small  quantities,  and  cannot  obtain 
labourers  for  it  at  any  price.  Eight  thousand  adults  at  this  mo- 
ment introduced  would  have  no  serious  effect  on  the  labour  market 
— and  by  creating  new  farms  you  could  provide  employment  for 
any  number  of  labourers  you  could  send  out.  It  takes  about  five 
years'  employment  as  a  labourer  before  enough  is  earned  to  leave 
the  labour  market.    The  moment  a  labourer  leaves  the  market, 
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he  becomes  himself  an  employer  of  labour.  He  can  do  nothing 
without  two  adults,  and  he  generally  employs  five  or  six.  Not 
being  able  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  is  a  great  dis- 
couragement in  every  way.  When  labour  can  be  procured,  they, 
for  instance,  build  houses,  though  the  climate  is  such  that  a  hut 
would  answer.  No  man  is  content  with  a  hut  who  can  build  a 
house.  Independent  settlers  are  deterred  from  investing  their 
money  by  the  deficiency  of  labour,  but  they  are  not  discou- 
raged in  the  same  degree  as  the  class  who  are  merging  from  the 
labour  market.  They  are  desirous  of  getting  farms,  not  alone 
for  cultivation,  but  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  bring  their 
family  around  them,  and  attend  to  their  education.  The  anxiety 
for  religious  education  prevails  eoually  among  all  the  settlers, 
whether  English,  Scottish,  or  Irisn.  On  one  occasion,  calling 
at  a  shepherd's  hut,  a  man  whose  wages  were  £25,  and  whose 
wife,  a  managing  Irish  woman,  contrived  to  add  a  few  pounds  to 
their  income  by  finding  accommodation  for  travellers,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm  was  surprised  to  see  a  small  separate  tenement,  neatly  built. 
"What  is  this?"  she  asked,  and  the  woman  replied — "this  is  a 
library — we  made  it  for  the  teacher's  books  and  the  children." 
They  paid  the  teacher  £8  a  year.  By  attending  other  families, 
at  the  same  rate  of  payment,  he  made  out  a  livelihood.  "  It  is 
a  fine  encouragement,"  she  said,  "  for  the  boys  to  learn  their 
books,  that  the  house  (meaning  the  House  of  Assembly)  is  open 
to  them."  W  hen  Mrs.  Chisholm  wished  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  travels  of  those  she  was  taking  with  her  into  the 
interior,  she  explained  her  plans  to  two  or  three  of  the  Irish — and 
the  matter  worked  as  she  wished,  without  further  interference 
from  her.  From  the  moment  emigrants  settle  in  the  colony,  they 
become  consumers  of  English  goods  ;  every  article  they  wear  is  of 
English  manufacture  and  make.  Their  time  is  too  valuable  for 
them  to  employ  it  in  making  the  articles  themselves.  The  persua- 
sion through  the  colony  of  the  want  of  labour  pervades  all  classes. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  produced  letters  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  to  this  efiect,  and  fi:om  peasants  of  the  humblest 
rank.  "  Wages,"  says  the  Speaker,  (Jan.  1847,)  "  are  doubled 
since  you  left.  Shepherds  are  receiving  £30  or  £40  a  year — in 
Port  Pliillip  £1  a-week ;  thousands  in  Sydney  asking  and  receiv- 
ing £25  and  £30  a  year.  The  want  is  felt  so  severely,  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Home  Government  to 
renew  transportation  to  the  colony.  We  must  have  labour  in 
some  shape  or  other ;  free  labour  if  we  can  get  it — if  not,  prison 
labour,  and  failing  either,  coolie  labour.  *  *  *  There  are  millions 
among  you  dying  of  hunger :  let  us  have  these  starving  crowds ; 
instead  of  importing  Indian  corn  to  the  starving  peasant,  export 
the  peasant  and  his  family  to  where  the  Indian  com  grows."    Her 
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letters  from  the  humbler  classes  express  the  same  feeling.  She 
mentions  that  large  sums  of  money,  consisting  of  £5  and  £10 
orders  are  continually  sent  from  Australia.  She  adds,  "  we  regret 
to  say,  that  these  orders  often  do  not  reach  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended ;  and  even  when  they  do,  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  meant."*  She  sug- 
gests an  Emigration  Society,  being  convinced  that  sums  intended 
to  aid  the  emigration  of  relatives,  or  to  purchase  land  when  an  op- 
portunity arises,  would  be  entrusted  to  such  a  society,  instead  of 
Deing  hazarded  as  they  now  are,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  actually 
buried  for  the  purposes  of  safety  or  concealment  by  the  Austra- 
lian shepherd.  She  assumes  the  land  sold,  and  the  produce  ap- 
pUed  in  emigration  on  a  plan  not  identical  with  Wakefield's,  but 
preserving  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  principle  of  his  system. 
And  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  late  discoveries  suggest  this  as  a  proper 
time  for  new  regulations:  such  a  society  as  she  contemplates 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  place  of  deposit  for  the 
smallest  sayings  of  families  intending  emigration,  and  the  money 
so  deposited  might  be  instrumental  in  sending  labour  to  the 
colony  long  before  the  intended  emigrant  could  himself  go. 

Since  Mrs.  Chisholm's  return,  4071  persons  have  applied  to  her 
for  a  free  passage,  and  she  has  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  com- 
fortable support  and  maintenance  of  three  times  the  number  in 
the  colony,  could  a  free  passage  be  given.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Mr.  Coghill,  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Sydney,  says  that  it  is  the  interest  of  everybody 
in  the  colony,  of  whatever  class,  that  labour  should  be  obtained. 
Quite  irrespective  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  discoveries  in  the 
interior,  the  colony  could  easily  take  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  a  month,  without  lowering  wages  too  much.  The  evi- 
dence as  to  New  Brunswick  leads  to  many  of  the  same  results 
as  that  concerning  the  Australian  colonies.  Undirected  and  un- 
assisted, emigration  is  likely  to  fail ;  while,  with  proper  prepa- 
ration, the  colony  could  find  employment  for  vast  numbers.  The 
success  of  the  Harvey  and  Teetotal  Settlements  is  solely  at- 
tributable to  the  emigrants  being  given  road-contracts,  and 
thus  obtaining  the  means  of  cultivating  the  land  on  which  they 
were  located,  till  it  was  able  to  support  them.  The  roads  were 
not  roads  undertaken  for  the  support  of  these  people,  but  were 
great  leading  lines  of  road  connecting  principal  points,  and  of  the 

*  Father  Mathe\v*s  experience  has  been  different ; — ^**  I  have  received  thes* 
letters  in  hundreds  and  hundreds,  containing  remittances,  forming  in  the  aggregate 
a  great  amount.  All  the  parties  who  so  received  money,  availed  tliemselves  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration.  /  do  not  know  anp  case  in  which  they  haw  a^ied 
the  vioney  to  ant/  other purpo9e,**.^McUhefc  (2416). 
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utmost  importance  to  the  colony.  On  the  formation,  then,  of  such 
roads,  of  whicli  some  few  were  projected  but  dropped  for  want 
of  means,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  contemplated  railway  from 
Quebec  to  Halifax,  passing  through  the  centre  of  New  Bruns^ 
wick  throughout  its  whole  length,  would  depend  the  possibi- 
lity of  making  much  use  of  this  colony  for  emigration  pur- 
Coses.  The  advantages  of  thus  opening  the  country  would 
e  sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  these  works ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  an  object,  advantag-eous  both  to 
the  colony  and  to  the  parent  country,  and  to  which  the  colony 
is  disposed  to  contribute,  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  languish 
for  want  of  funds.  For  every  emigrant  employed  on  the  rail- 
way, four  would  find  employment  on  works  that  would  spring 
up  throughout  the  province  in  consequence  of  the  railway.  The 
proposed  communication  with  Halifax  would  unite  our  North 
American  colonies  into  one,  and  the  steamers  which  now  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  such  certainty  and  such  rapidity,  would  make 
them  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  Kingdom.  "  If  some  means 
of  enabling  Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  communicate  with 
the  sea  through  British  territory  be  not  soon  constructed,  the 
whole  trade  of  Canada  will  probably  find  its  way  to  Europe 
through  the  United  States.*  If  Canada,  and  the  Western  coun- 
try— the  granaries  of  America  (for  Massachussets,  New  York, 
and  Maine  do  not,  I  believe,  produce  their  own  grain,) — are  to 
be  served  by  Republican  American  railways,  commerce  will  flow 
in  that  direction,  and  the  people,  with  their  affections  and  interests, 
will  follow.  One  effect  of  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway  would 
be  to  link  the  British  colonies  together,  establish  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  W^estern  States  of  America,  and  fraternize  their  po- 
pulation with  British  America.  The  feelings  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  took  arms  against  the  British  flag,  are  very  different  from 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  of  America. 
The  latter  have  kindly  feelings  towards  the  old  country,  where  they 
have  left  relatives  and  friends  behind  them.'*' —  Uniacke,    The  pro- 

i)osed  railway  would  open  for  settlement  between  four  and  five  mil- 
ion  acres  of  land.  It  would  open  a  line  of  railway  between  450 
and  500  miles  long.  Mr.  Uniacke  (a  resident  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,)  suggests  the  disposal 
of  land  in  a  way  that  would  secure  to  the  public  the  advantage 
of  any  increase  in  its  value.  He  would  divide  the  land  opened 
by  the  proposed  work  into  lots,  and  sell  or  lease  each  alternate 
lot,  reserving  the  adjoining  one.  As  the  value  of  the  reserved 
lots  must  be  supposed  to  increase  greatly  by  the  completion  of 
the  works,  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  selling  those  to  be 

*  Colonizatiou  from  Ireland,  PerUy^  p.  36. 
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now  parted  with  at  a  more  reasonable  rate.  Work  upon  the 
road  would  supply  the  labourer  with  support,  and  Mr.  Uniacke 
suggests  a  saving''s-bank  system  of  weekly  deposits  of  a  part  of 
his  wages,  to  pay  for  his  lot  of  ground.  With  this  security  he 
might  hQ  allowed  at  once  to  occupy  it,  and  receive  an  absolute 
title  whenever  the  purchase  money  was  paid.  The  rate  of  wages 
is  from  two  shillings  to  two  and  sixpence  a-day,  while  the  price 
of  living  is  not  greater  than  in  Ireland.  It  is  calculated  that 
on  the  plan  of  alternate  settlements  and  reserves,  the  rents  of 
the  reserved  lots,  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  would  almost 
repay  the  expense  of  its  construction. 

The  New  jBrmiswick  Land  Company  dissuade  the  sending  in- 
digent men,  on  any  supposition  that  they  can  be  supported  by 
the  existing  means  of  the  colony.  The  principal  busmess  of  the 
province  is  the  timber  trade  and  ship-building.  The  province 
does  not  supply  itself  with  provisions.  Agriculture  is  a  secondary 
pursuit.  The  newly  arrived  emigrant  could  not  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  timber  trade,  every  detail  of  work  in  which  he  would 
have  to  learn;  and  "in  agriculture,  the  only  emigrant  likely  to 
succeed  would  be  the  small  farmer,  who  had  means  to  buy  out 
the  original  clearer.  As  to  labourers,  there  is  at  present  an  an- 
nual shoal  of  labourers,  to  the  average  amount  of  7000,  of  whom 
about  4000  remain,  and  are  absorbed  in  New  Brunswick.*  To 
increase  this  number  would  be  to  expose  the  persons  so  sent  to 
starvation.  Farmers,  in  short,  who  can  afford  to  pay  wages, 
are  the  persons  to  thrive  here.  If  the  Halifax  railway  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  greatly  vary  the  matter.  In  that  case  such 
indigent  labourers  as  may  be  sent  from  Europe  must  be  governed 
by  American  managers,  and  aided  and  instructed  by  native 
labourers  used  to  forest  work. 

With  reference  to  Canada  itself,  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
room  to  give  any  summary  of  the  evidence,  but  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that 
wherever  great  public  works  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  developed,  the  wilderness  has  blossomed 
into  life,  and  commerce  and  civilisation  sprung  forth  into  in- 
stant birth.  The  settlements  along  the  Kideau  canal  are  ex- 
clusively to  be  attributed  to  that  undertaking;  and  we  are 
told  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses,  (jAx.  Pemberton,) 


*  '^  The  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  in  New  Brunswick  during 
the  present  year,  amounted  on  the  Ist  October,  to  15,269,  being  an  excess  over 
the  emigrants  of  last  year  of  5720.  One-third  proceeded  to  the  United  States. 
The  two-thirds  who  remained,  were  of  <  the  most  miserable  and  helpless  class  of 
Irish  peasantry.'  Heads  of  families  went  to  the  States  leaving  their  families  be- 
hind them  a  burden  on  the  people  of  New  Brunswick," — Sir  fV,  Colebrook^t  DU* 
^Hitches,    Emujmtion  Papers,  ^o,  17. 
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that  every  one  acquainted  with  Canada,  to  the  north  of  the 
lakes,  would  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining 
a  ])opulation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  if  its  re- 
sources were  fully  developed. 

We  have  some  evidence  respecting  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
from  Mr.  Cunard,  to  whom  tne  world  is  indebted  for  the  esta^ 
bh'shment  of  intercourse  by  steam  navigation  between  Great 
Britain  and  British  North  America.     In  Lord  Durham"*s  Re- 

f)ort  it  is  stated,  that  of  1,400,000  acres,  not  10,000  are  unfit 
or  the  plough ;  and  that,  had  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
island  been  turned  to  a  proper  account,  instead  of  supporting 
a  "poor  and  unenterprising"  population  of  40,000,  its  mere 
agricultural  resources  would  have  maintained  in  abundance  ten 
times  that  number.  Mr.  Cunard  has  no  doubt  of  this  island  being 
able  to  maintain  at  least  ten  times  the  number  that  it  does,  but 
he  differs  from  Lord  Durham's  Report  as  to  the  cause  of  its  non- 
cultivation  .  The  original  gift  of  the  island  to  a  few  large  grantees 
seemed  to  Lord  Durham  to  give  the  solution  of  a  fact,  on  which 
he  and  Mr.  Cunard  are  agreed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining land  in  the  island,  on  most  advantageous  terms ;  and  the 
original  grantees,  who  are  assumed  by  Lord  Durham  to  have 
neglected  the  conditions  of  their  grants,  and  evaded  bringing  out 
settlers,  did,  in  point  of  fact,  expend  vast  sums  for  that  object,  of 
which  they  never  got  back  a  tenth  part.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
history  of  all  our  colonies — perhaps  of  all  colonies — is,  that  the 
capital  expended  in  founding  a  new  colony,  is  invariably  lost  ;* 
and  to  this  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  no  exception.  "I  nevet 
knew,"  says  Mr.  Cunard,  "any  one  except  a  labourer,  one  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  his  own  hands,  get  a  return."  To  that 
class,  however,  supposing  them  not  in  actual  indigence,  Mr. 
Cunard  recommends  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  of  that  class  he 
has  scarce  known  an  industrious  man  to  fail.  He  himself  owns 
one-fifth  of  the  island.  He  makes  roads  through  his  lands,  and 
extends  these  as  he  learns  that  tenants  are  coining.  He  lays 
out  land  in  lots  of  fifty  acres  each,  fronting  the  road  ;t  gives  his 
tenants  employment  on  the  roads ;  and  grants  them  leases  of  999 


*  See  Colonization  from  Ireland.   Appendix,  page  27.   Letter  from  Mr.  Moxon. 

+  Mr.  Cunard  dees  not  willingly  give  farms  of  more  than  50  acres  each  ;  he, 
however,  reserves  adjacent  lots  for  the  holders  of  such  farms.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, Sir  William  Colebrooke  informs  us  tliat  the  same  principle  is  acted  on. 
•<  Locations  of  50  acres  were  chosen  as  sufficient  in  extent  for  a  first  occupancy, 
and  by  reserving  the  lota  in  the  rear  of  the  first  concessions,  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tension was  afforded.  Without  the  reserve  of  common  lands  in  the  settlement,  no 
improving  tenant  is  contented  with  a  smaller  occupancy,  or  is  willing  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  enlarging  it  for  the  settlement  of  his  family  growing 
up  around  him.  The  possession  of  land,  in  his  own  right,  is  the  main  stimulus  to 
his  exertions,  &c." — Emigration  Papers,  1847.    New  Brunavsiel^  No,  8. 
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years,  held  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  for  nothing,  then  at 
threepence,  sixpence,  and  finally,  a  shilling  an  acre.  The  tenant 
has  at  any  time,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  a  right  to 
have  the  fee  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  A  great  many  of  his 
tenants  have  commenced  without  capital ;  in  fact,  the  head  of  a 
family  having  £10  above  the  world  he  would  consider  an  eligible 
tenant ;  to  a  mere  pauper  he  would  not  give  his  land.  The 
English  farmers  he  thinks  the  best  settlers ;  the  Irish,  from  a 
farming  district,  the  next ;  their  children  are  very  good.  The 
descendants  of  the  Irish  make  excellent  settlers.  We  do  not 
understand  him  to  wish  the  emigration,  now  consisting  of  about 
eight  hundred  annually,  to  be  increased  under  present  circum- 
stances;  but,  supposing  provision  made  for  their  maintenance,  he 
says,  "  I  think  you  might  send  out  five  hundred  families,  or  a 
thousand  families,  computing  a  family  at  five  or  six  persons." 

With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  tlae  Committee  have  as  yet 
scarcely  received  any  evidence. 

An  intelligent  witness,  Mr.  Innes,  has  been  examined  as  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica, 
occupation  would  be  found  for  a  considerable  European  popula- 
tion. As  to  health,  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  the  medi- 
cal men  in  British  Guiana  was,  that  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  Europeans  to  labour  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing for  such  periods  as  to  enable  them  to  do  twice  a  negro"'s 
day's-work ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  till  a  new  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  West  India  estates  is  introduced,  and  till  the 
business  of  cultivating  the  cane  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  "  Every  estate,  however  small,  has  its 
complete  set  of  works,  and  each  its  manager,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar, 
and  the  distillation  of  the  rum.  The  manager  has  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  one  of  these  very  distinct  branches  of  busi- 
ness, he  is  selected  from  the  overseers  of  a  few  years'  standing, 
and  the  overseers  are  young  men  fresh  from  school."  At  present 
no  land  can  be  cultivated  but  on  an  extensive  scale ;  the  fieldj 
the  boiling-house,  and  the  distillery,  under  the  same  superin- 
tendence, cannot  afford  any  adequate  profit.  Introduce  a  proper 
division  of  labour,  let  the  manufacturer's  business  be  a  separate 
occupation,  and  then  a  few  acres  may  be  cultivated  with  the  same 
proportionate  advantage  as  a  large  estate.  Mr.  Innes  admits  the 
great  mortality  among  emigrants  from  Madeira  who  have  been 
brought  to  some  of  the  islands  in  1846,  but  ascribes  it  to  causes 
capable  of  being  obviated — to  their  being  put  to  live  in  cottages 
built  of  new  and  unseasoned  wood,  and  being  employed  too  soon 
in  full  labour.  The  anxiety  for  labour  is  such  in  Demerara,  that 
they  offer  a  bounty  on  emigrants  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores, 
greater  than  the  co^t  of  removing  labourers  from  Ireland. 
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Of  one  portion  of  the  evidence  we  have  hitherto  avoided  giving 
any  detailed  account,  as  indeed  we  regard  the  incidental  notices 
given  by  some  of  the  witnesses  not  sufficient  to  help  us  to  any 
conclusion — it  is  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  to  be  placed 
together  in  detached  colonies.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
they  are  best  when  mingled  and  interspersed  with  other  set- 
tlers, and  that  the  more  they  can  be  blended  with  others  the 
better  for  all.  In  Canada,  the  feeling  and  disposition  of  set- 
tlers of  different  races  is  to  keep  themselves  distinct.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  Lowland  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Acadian  French,  have  each  their  separate 
settlements.  This  is  man's  nature ;  and  the  German  emigrant 
and  the  Irishman  will  act  as  far  as  he  can  on  the  same  feel- 
ing. We  have  no  right  to  interrupt  such  arrangements,  and 
the  poor  people  themselves  do  all  they  can  to  bring  around  them 
their  old  friends,  and  their  old  associations.  All  this,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  rendered  instrumental  to  good,  or  rather,  as  far  as  it  is  not 
evil,  we  are  disposed  to  assist  ancl  encourage,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
assisted  and  encouraged  without  incurring  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing into  other  regions  the  vicious  habits  of  the  land  which 
they  have  left.  Self-dependence,  reliance  on  his  own  exertions,  and 
not  on  the  banded  partisanship  which  disregards  all  truth  and 
all  justice,  and  which  in  Ireland  is  substituted  for  obedience  to 
law,  is,  we  think,  a  lesson  more  likely  to  be  learned  by  the  Irish 
colonist,  when  he  finds  himself  among  men  of  other  birth  and 
race.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  evidence  is  imperfect.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  Irishmen  when  in 
clusters  of  their  own  countrymen  than  we  should  have  anticipa- 
ted. There  is  a  settlement  of  Irish  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
In  the  year  1798  a  number  of  natives  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Waterford  fled  from  Ireland  during  the  disturbances,  and 
settled  at  Cape  Breton.  They  at  first  planted  themselves  on  the 
land  without  any  title.  Their  possession  was,  however,  after- 
wards legalized.  The  settlement  is  exclusively  Irish, — "  They 
are  well  off,  free  from  debt,  with  good  farms,  and  quantities  of 
stock,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  thnving  settle- 
ments in  the  Island."  *  We  have  before  spoken  of  another 
Irish  settlement,  but  we  are  on  the  whole — unless  a  system  of 
colonization,  larger  than  any  at  all  likely  to  be  contemplated,  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature — strongly  disposed  to  prefer  the 
settlement  of  Irish  emigrants  in  societies  already  formed. 

The  plan  of  sending  out  into  the  wilderness  members  of  all 
classes,  on  some  supposition  of  thus  creating  anew  an  image  of 
the  parent  country,  is  one  that  does  not  promise  much.     The 


•  Col,  from  Ireland,  Uuiacke^  page  50. 
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chances  of  improvement  seem  to  us  to  depend  on  the  separation 
of  the  Irishman,  of  whatever  class,  from  all  his  habitual  associa- 
tions, and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  decisive  authority  of  Father 
Mathew  confirming  this  view — and  Father  Mathew's  authority  is 
no  light  one  in  these  matters.  "  I  have  not,"  says  this  sensible, 
intelligent,  and  good  man,  "  I  have  not  read  any  of  those  essays 
on  emigration  or  colonization,  nor  Mr.  Godle/s  pamphlet,  nor 
any  thing  of  the  kind," — and  he  has  not  the  faitn  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  have,  that  ihe  Irish  blackguard  will  at  last  blossom 
into  something  divine  and  beautiful. 

And  in  another  country,  as  they  say 

Bear  a  bright  golden  fower,  but  not  in  this  soil. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  in  Ireland — "  cloud- 
land — gorgeous-  land^^ — 

Crime  has  less  depravity, 
Murder  more  of  suavity, 

that  there  are  leaders  of  White-boys  who  do  not  look  like 
ruffians — that  your  Irish  ruffians  are  persons  falling  in  with  the 
manners  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  in  a  new  society 
would  probably  lead  exemplary  lives.  In  some  future  stage  of 
transatlantic  being,  they  are  to  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  the 
Irishman — still  distinct  but  improved  and  glorified. 

"Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

There  is  something  not  untrue  in  all  this,  however  fanciful  it 
may  seem  ;  still  the  only  chance  of  the  magic  sea-change  will  be 
by  breaking  all  habitual  associations,  not  carrying  with  him  all  the 
elements  of  society  in  the  parent  country.  "When  the  Irish  con- 
gregate together,  they  always  remain  the  same — they  never  im- 
prove— witness  St.  Giles's,  Calmel  Buildings,  and  Uato  Street, 
and  other  places,  where  the  Irish  have  lived  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are  always  the  same,  and  of  the  same  habits  and  dispositions 
as  at  home,  and  dissipation  and  rioting  are  perpetuatea  among 
them."*  We  dwell  on  this,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Committee  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  bring  out,  as  parts  of  one 
society,  the  squire  as  well  as  the  labourer  and  the  farmer.  Dis- 
tinctions of  rank  will  soon  create  themselves  ;  and  the  State  need 
not  occupy  itself  in  assisting  the  structure  of  a  new  feudalism,  still 
less  in  giving  any  countenance  to  the  fiction  of  clanship,  which, 

*  Mathew,  (2469.) 
VOL.  VIII.      NO.  XVI.  2  9 
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at  no  time  whatever  since  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  had  even  an 
apparent  existence  in  any  part  of  tne  island ;  and  any  attempt  to 
realize  which,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  the  colonies,  would  be  to  ex- 
cite into  antagonist  action  the  power  of  imagination,  which  resents, 
and  will  resist,  every  effort  that  may  be  made  to  impose  on  it. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  not  assisting  the  emigration  of  men, 
of  whatever  rank,  in  connexion  with  any  extensive  plan  that  may 
be  adopted ;  but  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  proposed,  as  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  emigrating  peasantry  feel  the  slightest  interest 
on  the  principles  of  clanship  or  vassalage.  Clanship  never 
existed  in  the  imagined  case  ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  which 
the  emigrant  proposes,  is  breaking  the  bonds  of  vassalage. 
Another  dream  put  forward  ostentatiouslv,  and  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  matured  plan,  was  Mr.  Godley's  proposal  of  a  vast 
Celtic  colony,  led  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  were  to 
be  their  governors  and  guides.  Father  Mathew  is  a  better  wit- 
ness as  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  than  Mr. 
Godley  can  be,  and,  on  the  general  subject,  is  not  the  worse 
authority,  from  being  uninfected  with  any  theory.  With  him  we 
shrink  altogether  from  the  notion  of  a  Celtic  colony,  in  any  view 
of  it  that  has  been  yet  presented  ;  and  this  form  of  a  theocracy 
is,  we  think,  the  least  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  the  least 
desirable  of  all.  The  project,  if  successful,  could  but  end  in  a 
Jesuit  reditction ;  but  this  project,  advanced  in  a  memorial  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  for  a  while  insisted  on  by  people  who 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  need  scarcely  be  now  discussed,  as, 
in  his  examination  before  Lord  Monteagle's  Committee,  Mr. 
Godley's  view  dwindled  into  making  some  arrangements  for  the 
moderate  payment  of  chaplaincies  oil  the  same  principle  as  has 
been  adopted  in  workhouses  and  gaols,  and  which,  when  once 
admitted,  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  applying  in  the 
ase  of  colonists.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  thrown  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  question  involved  in  what  seemed  to  be  Mr. 
Godle/s  original  proposal. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which  can  be  conveniently,  given 
to  this  Article,  and  yet  we  have  left  parts  of  the  subject  un- 
touched; nay,  almost  unapproached.  It  is  not  possible  to  c6n- 
sider  emigration  from  Ireland  without  some  reference  to  the 
existing  Poor  Law,  and  its  proposed  modifications.  Dr.  ChaJmers, 
when  examined  in  1830  before  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland,  warned  the  Committee  of  the  inevitable  effects 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  If  your  poor  laws — such  Was  his 
reasoning — relieve  but  the  impotent  and  the  aged,  this  will  not' 

frevent  the  robust  labourer  from  forcing  his  way  to  England, 
f  an  allowance  be  given  to  able-bodied  labourers,  and  this  be 
not  extended  to  all,  it  will  diminish  the  wages  of  jJl,  which  will 
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increase  the  necessity  and  the  temptation  of  this  apprehended 
immigration ;  "  or,  lastly,"  and  now  we  must  give  his  own  words, 
{absit  omen  /)  "  if,  in  order  to  meet  this,  it  be  proposed  to  extend 
allowances  to  able-bodied  labourers — to  the  population  en  massey 
this,  without  after  all  accomplishing  the  object  of  lessening  im- 
migration, would  lead  the  country  to  such  expense  as  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  extinction  of  its  landed  property."    The  modi- 
fications of  the  Poor  Law,  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  Lord 
Sligo,  would  even  go  farther  than  came  within  Dr.  Chalmers' 
prophetic  anticipation  of  possible  consequences.     In  England, 
the  occupant  is  alone  subject  to  the  poor-rates — he,  who  alone 
has  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  employment  from  the 
labourers — has  alone  to  bear  a  tax  which  it  is  presumed  arises 
from  the  labourers  of  a  district  being  insuflSciently  employed. 
This,  like  other  matters,  formed  a  part  of  his  calculation  when 
the  dealing  with  his  landlord  was  entered  into,  and  the  rent 
which  he   undertook   to   pay  was  not  to  be  afterwards  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  of  whether  poor-rates  were  in  any  particular 
year  higher  than  the  average.     The  farmers  in  an  agricultural 
district  were  the  employers  of  labour,  and  on  them,  and  not  on 
the  proprietors,  from  whose  capital  the  expenditure  on  labour 
was  m  no  case  derived,  did  the  burthen  fall.     From  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  thought,  peculiar  to  Ireland,  Mr.  NichoUs,  in 
contradiction  to  his  own  deductions  from  scientific  principles,  and 
excused,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  for  the  deviation,  by  the  fact 
that  his  Poor  Law  went  little  farther  than  making  some  provision, 
not  for  able-bodied  labourers,  but  for  the  impotent  poor,  recom- 
mended that  the  payment  of  the  rate  should  be  dividea  equally  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  occupier;  adding,  however,  to  his  recom- 
mendation, the  advice  that  this  division  should  be  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  abandoned,  and  the  lawbe  the  same  on  this  subject 
in  bothEngland  andlreland.*  InNichoUs's  plan,however,  on  any 
view  of  it,  the  tax  was  but  a  rent  charge  affecting  particular  lands. 
The  tenant  who  paid  such  was  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  rent 
a  fixed  proportion.     Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  in  the  early  part 
of  1847,  proposed  that  the  landlord's  part  should  be  payaole  ]yy 
the  landlord  alone,  and  that  in  no  case  should  any  recourse  be 
had  to  the  particular  lands  till  every  other  weapon  of  litigation 
had  been  exhausted.     A  man  who  had  any  other  property  was, 
by  his  plan,  to  pay  for  the  name  of  property  which  gave  him  no 
return  whatever.     Impose  a  tax  if  you  will,  but  do  not,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  of  popular  language  calling  that  which  a 
tenant  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  rent — and  which  on  the  sup- 
position of  his  paying  no  rent  has  as  yet  no  existence — "  the 

*  Nicholl3*s  First  Report,  SecHon  89. 
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landlord's  part,"  assume  that  a  debt  exists  between  the  landlord 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  on  an  imagined  state  of 
facts  do  a  grievous  wrong.  Lord  Sligo  gives  a  similar  recom- 
mendation, not,  however,  as  we  understand  him,  going  Mr. 
Crawford's  lengths,  which  on  principle  demand  the  confiscation 
of  any  property  whatever  a  man  may  possess,  for  the  crime  of 
having  niherited  property  in  Ireland.  Lord  Sligo  would  have 
the  tenant  protected  from  the  visits  of  the  tax-collector.  We 
believe  and  Know  that  the  tax-collector  is  paid  when  the  landlord 
is  not.  We  believe  and  know  that  in  the  smaller  properties — 
say  estates  of  £400  and  £500  a  year — that  the  poor-rates  have 
been  paid  to  the  collector,  where  no  possible  process  of  law  could 
have  extorted  from  the  proprietor  what  he  did  not  possess — and 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  any  such  cases  as  legal  process 
might  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  it  would  be  scarce  possible  to  get 
it  repaid.  Confiscation,  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  foresaw.  And  we  cannot  but  think  tnat,  if  instead 
of  regarding  Ireland  as  an  exception  from  the  inferences  which 
their  science  suggests  to  them  in  other  cases,  political  economists, 
like  Mr.  Nicholls,  sought  to  deal  with  it  as  with  England,  and 
as  if  Irishmen  were  men  in  all  respects  like  themselves^- they 
would  be  more  successful.  If  they  reduce  the  country  to  a  dead 
level  of  society,  in  which  there  shall  remain  but  the  peer  and 
the  peasant,  we  cannot  but  fear  both  for  the  peasant  and  the 
peer.  Without  the  intermediate  classes,  what  is  to  separate,  we 
will  not  say  what  is  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  the  extremes  I 
We,  who  admire  and  venerate  both,  "  Oh  fortunate  nimium  sua 
si  bona  norint^^  fear  for  both,  supposing  them  spared  and  the  in- 
termediate classes  destroyed. 

When  it  is  said,  as  it  often  is,  that  Ireland  could  support  a 
larger  population  than  the  present,  it  is  not  rememberea  that 
that  larger  population  cannot  be  supported  by  the  direct  labours 
of  agriculture.  Assume  the  opportunity  of  improving  its  agri- 
culture, which  cannot  arise  till  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  is  removed,  and  the  result  of  such  cultivation,  aa 
exists  in  the  most  highly  improved  districts  of  England,  will  be 
that  for  every  eight  men  employed  in  husbandry,  but  three  will 
henceforth  be  employed.*  You  cannot  employ  the  existing  po- 
pulation in  agriculture  at  home,  and  they  are  unfit  for  smy  thmg 
else  ;  even  for  it,  we  lament  to  say,  how  wholly  unskilled  their 
labour  is.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  look  to  an  improved  agriculture  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  larger  agricultural  population.     Improved  agriculture 

*  These  are  the  proportionate  numbers  as  stated  in  Godley's  Memorial.  FWe 
to  two  is  the  proportion  as  calculated- in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners. 
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wiU  diminish,  as  in  England,  the  number  of  those  deriving  their 
support  from  employment  in  the  labours  of  husbandry.  For 
a  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  great  works  of  river  drainage,  and 
the  temporary  operations  under  the  Land  Improvement  Bill, 
may  give  an  increased  demand  for  labour;  but  such  works. can- 
no^  as  Captain  Larcom  tells  the  Colonization  Committee,  lai^t 
indefinitely,  and,  if  long  continued,  they,  as  he  shows,. but. in* 
crease  the  evil.  In  many  cases,  we  know  that  on  the  public 
works  in  the  most  disturbed  parts  of  the  country,  before  the  ex- 
ceptional years  of  1846  and  1847,  a  fair  day's  work  was  often 
given  for  a  fair  day's  wages,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Works  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  fault  was  altogether 
that  of  the  local  euiployers  of  labour  that  the  case  was  ever 
otherwise.  The  half-crown,  which  in  England  w(mld  have  been 
given  for  one  man's  work,  must  in  Ireland  be  divided  among 
five  claimants  for  support,  who  do  not  give  each  pf  them  six- 
penny-worth of  work ;  and  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
who  has  only  to  look  to  the  fact  of  whether  fair  wages  are  earned 
or  not,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  class  of  persons  whom 
the  farmer  or  the  resident  proprietor  cannot  but  in  some  way 
seek  to  support.  It  has  been  a  hundred  times  shewn,  how  a 
small  excess  of  hands  reduces  the  wages  of  all ;  and  from  this  fact 
alone  Malthus  presses  emigration,  as,  in  circumstances  less  des- 
perate than  those  of  Ireland,  the  only  remedy  that  a  people  can 
adopt.  The  coercion,  under  which  w^U-disposed  labourers  are 
compelled,  by  the  claimants  who  crowd  the  labour-market,  to  do 
as  little  as  is  at  all  possible,  is  described  by  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses— best,  perhaps,  by  De  Vere,  whose  evidence  it  would  be 
well  to  print  separately.  Private  persons  have  never  been  able 
to  break  down  this  kind  of  combination  ;  but  it  has  been  entirely 
defeated  very  often  by  the  persons  employed  on  public  works. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Mulvany,  the  Drainage  Commissioner,  was  anxious 
to  try  the  efiect  of  task-work,  on  some  works  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  The  works  passed  through  the  property  of  Mr. 
Waller  of  Finnoe — who,  with  his  wife,  and  sister-in-law,  were  the 
subjects  of  one  of  the  most  frightful  tragedies  that  has  occurred 
even  in  Ireland — and  bordered  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
was  shot  a  short  time  before  the  works  commenced.  The  act- 
ing engineer,  Mr.  Farrell  of  Loughrea,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  men  whom  he  employed  to  disregard  the  threatenmg  notices 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  intimidate  them,  and  they  soon  be- 
came excellent  workmen.  "  Where  fair  money  wages  are 
given,"  this  is  his  inference  from  the  case  we  have  stated,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  "  the  Irish  would  become  as  good  work- 
men as  any  in  England  or  Scotland."  We  have  no  doubt  of  it ; 
but  the  difficulties  which  the  engineer  meets  and  overcomes  in 
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these  occasional  works,  are  not  those  which  the  resident  agricul- 
turist has  to  encounter.  The  farmer  cannot  select  his  men,  nor 
do  the  ordinary  farming  operations  give  emplojnnent,  like  a  line 
of  road  or  some  great  fi'ainage  work,  to  the  population  of  a  dis- 
trict. The  persons  who  speak  of  the  fitness  of  each  townland 
supporting  its  own  poor,  are  using  a  language  absolutely  with- 
out meaning  in  numberless  cases.  The  inhaCitants  of  many  of 
the  poorer  districts,  as,  for  instance,  the  west  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  parts  of  Kerry,  found  at  home  no  demand  for 
their  labour.     They  lived  by  supplying  labour  to  the  inland 

5 arts  of  the  country — ^Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kilkenny. 
I'hey  left  their  homes  at  the  commencement  of  the  com  harvest, 
remained  till  after  the  potato  digging,  and  then  returned.  Their 
visits,  however  desirable  to  the  farmer,  were  to  the  native  labourer 
unwelcome,  for  he  was  tlirown  out  of  employment,  or  his  wa^ 
reduced.  At  the  period  of  the  potato  disease  their  occupation 
entirely  ceased,  and  they  crowaed  into  the  city  of  Cork  in 
thousands.  Father  Mathew  tells  us,  that  of  these  creatures  ten 
thousand  died  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  the  summer  of  1847.  The 
districts  from  which  these  famished  creatures  came  neither  now 
nor  at  any  time  supported  their  population.  As  labourers,  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  emigi'ation  to  England  or  the  inland 
parts  of  Ireland — as  mendicants,  wandering  in  droves  with  their 
whole  families  along  the  highways — now  and  then  as  fisher- 
men, seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  sea,  but  in  no 
case  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the  wretched  soil  on  which 
they  lived,  did  they  contrive  to  exist.  Yet  is  there  no  one  of 
those  who  is  not,  when  roused  by  circumstances,  capable  of  in- 
tense exertion ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  with 
the  inspiration  of  hope,  they  would  become  in  all  things  equal  to 
any  European  people.  We  are  anxious  for  emigration,  that 
men  may  have  room  to  breathe  at  home ; — ^we  are  anxious  for 
emigration,  that  men  may  be  able  to  enlarge  their  country ; — we 
are  anxious  that  it  should  be  assisted  by  landed  proprietors,  not 
for  their  sakes  alone,  not  for  their  tenants'  sakes  alone,  but  for 
the  common  interests  of  both,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  colonies.  We  believe  that  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, no  longer  supported  by  aginculture  alone,  in  a  very  few 
years  there  will  be  scarce  a  family  of  any  rank,  many,  members 
of  which  will  not  have  passed  to  the  colonies,  which  steam  has 
already  made  almost  a  part  of  the  country.  Why  should  there 
be  these  processes  of  ejectment  ? — why  this  war  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ?  At  a  few  weeks'  sail  from  Ireland  is  land  offered  as 
the  certain  reward  of  industry.  Numbers,  unaided  by  the  State, 
have  found  a  home  in  America  or  Australia.  We  wish  the  State 
to  aid  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  State  alone,  but  that  those 
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who  leave  us  should  feel  that  they  still  form  part  of  the  same 
community,  and  are  not  separated  from  us  as  diseased  limbs  from 
a  decajdng  body.     In  the  colonies  the  one  feeling  that  animates 
to  untiring  industry  the  more  successful  emigrant,  is  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  land.     This  is  a  hope  which  cannot  be 
gratified  in  Ireland.     Whether  well  or  ill  cultivated,  there  is  not 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  whole  island  that  is  not  preoccupied ;  and 
this  alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  repeated  assertions  of  there 
being  abundant  waste  land,  which  might  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  on  which,  we  are  gravely  t(Jd,  that  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  annually  emigrate  might  be  advantageously 
located.     The  waste  lands  of  Ireland  are  not  cultivated,  because, 
for  the  most  part,  they  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion.    With  respect  to  emigration,  we  think  it  would  be  impoli- 
tic, and  that  it  would  defeat  its  intended  purpose,  were  any  efforts 
made  to  stimulate  the  desire  which  at  present  possesses  such 
numbers  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other  lands.     To  aid,  to  regu- 
late, to  organize,  to  suggest  some  definite  hope  instead  of  the 
present  vague  expectations  of  uncertain  good,  and  to  assist  in  its 
accomplishment — to  prepare  the  emigrant  for  his  future  home, 
and  to  provide  a  home  for  him  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  city, 
as  his  purposes  may  suggest — for  it  is  not  for  the  agriculturist 
alone  that  emigration  is  desirable — this  surely  is  the  duty  of  the 
State.     Let  no  man  leave  the  land  to  whom  the  locality  in  which 
he  lives  affords  the  means  of  support.     Let  no  man  go  who  does 
not  feel  that  to  emigrate  is  to  give  him  not  alone  the  chance,  but 
the  certainty,  of  improving  his  condition.     We  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  for  more.     In  Lord  Monteagle's  speech,  on  intro- 
ducing the  motion  for  a  Committee,  he  distinctly  denied  that  he 
had  any  such  object  in  view  as  a  "  gigantic  emigration,"  displac- 
ing some  two  or  three  millions.     There  are  but  certain  localities 
that  are  overpeopled.     "  A  very  small  excess  of  labour  will  beat 
down  wages  through  a  whole  district.     The  removal  of  that  ex- 
cess will  raise  the  condition  of  the  entire  class  of  labourers."    We 
conclude  in  the  words  of  Lord  Sydenham,  quoted  by  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  : — 

**  Emigration  to  America  holds  out  no  brilliant  prospects  of  rapid 
aflSiuenee ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  secure,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, from  the  risk  of  equally  rapid  failure.  It  is  no  lottery  with  a 
few  exorbitant  prizes,  but  a  secure  and  certain  investment,  in  which 
a  prudent  and  sensible  man  may  safely  embark.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
that  no  industrious  man  ever  failed,  on  this  continent,  to  make  an 
easy  livelihood  by  his  labour ;  that  no  capitalist,  with  a  fair  share  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  who  has  chosen  to  invest  his  money  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  has  had  reason  to  complain  of  an  insufficient  return. 
Almost  any  labourer,  with  good  conduct  and  perseverance,  may  in  a 
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few  years  become  a  landholder.     These  are  results  of  perseverance, 
industry,  and  steadiness." 

The  evidence  already  given  before  the  Committee  seems  to 
prove  that  emigration,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  the  only  condi- 
tion on  which  exertions  at  all  adequate  to  the  occasion  can  be 
made  for  the  present  support  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  or  the 
future  improvement  of  tnat  unhappy  country.  The  undirected 
emigration  that  now  goes  on  is  scarcely  a  reuef — nay,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  it  often  increases  the  evil.  To  the  colonies, 
even  those  most  in  want  of  labour,  the  mass  flung  upon  them, 
without  any  provision  for  their  support,  is,  instead  of  a  benefit, 
too  frequently  an  insufferable  grievance.  To  the  emigrant  him- 
self, a  project  which,  conducted  with  any  reasonable  forethought, 
would  be  certain  of  a  prosperous  issue,  too  often  terminates  in 
ruin.  To  what  extent  the  State  ought  to  go  in  encouraging  emi- 
gration— ^from  what  funds  the  removal  of  the  indigent  shall  be 
supplied — if  it  be  thought  fit  that  they  should  oe  removed, 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  diflSculty ;  but  surely  there 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  regulating  the  emigration 
which  exists — and  by  the  introduction  of  something  of  system 
into  what  is  now  conducted  almost  without  a  plan,  to  give  effec- 
tual relief  to  the  emigrant,  to  the  parent  country,  and  to  the 
colonies. 
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Art.  Vni. — 1.  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Registration  of  Bir^Sy 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland.     1847. 

2.  A  Bill  to  amend  tlie  Law  of  Scotland  affecting  the  Constitution 
of  Marriage,     1847. 

3.  Speech  of  the  Lord  A  dvocate  on  the  Marriage  -and  Registration 
{Scotland)  Bills.     1847. 

The  subject  of  the  Bills,  and  the  relative  Speech  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  which  are  prefixed  to  this  Article,  is  a  social  question 
of  far  greater  real  moment  to  Scotland  than  many  of  those  topics 
of  agitation  and  indignation  which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  spare  zeal  of  our  countrymen.  We  are  rather  late  our- 
selves in  giving  it  the  prominence  it  deserves ;  but  late  as  we 
are,  we  are  before  any  of  our  contemporaries  in  this  respect.  It 
is  a  subject  which,  interesting  as  it  is  to  all  classes,  is  probably 
one  on  which  the  great  majority,  both  of  Scotsmen  and  English- 
men, are  as  little  informed  as  if  the  law  relating  to  it  were 
that  of  a  foreign  State.  We  believe  our  readers  will  not  think 
our  space  or  their  time  ill  bestowed  when  devoted  to  an  at- 
tempt to  elucidate  the  present  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Mar- 
riage Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  approach  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  of  all  others  one  to  be  considered  in  the  spirit 
of  calmness  and  philosophy — a  subject  which  the  most  erudite 
and  subtle  jurists,  the  most  learned  divines,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen,  have  thought  worthy  of  the  deepest  and  most 
earnest  disquisition — without  trying  to  emerge  from  the  strange 
and  vulgar  atmosphere  of  clamour,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  by 
which  it  has  been  surrounded.  That  there  are  topics  connected 
with  the  proposed  measure  which  fairly  admit  of  difference  of 
opinion,  we  do  not  by  any  means  dispute ;  and  the  object  of  our 

S resent  remarks,  after  explaining  the  position  of  the  matters  in 
ebate,  is  to  examine  these  in  the  spirit  of  candid  inquiry.  But 
first  let  us  escape  from  the  rabble  rout  of  clergy  and  laity,  con- 
veners and  moderators,  kirk-sessions,  schoolmasters,  and  Com- 
missioners of  Supply,  who  joined  full  cry  in  the  chase  when  these 
devoted  measures  were  first  started.  From  one  end  of  Scotland 
to  the  other,  the  Established  Church  and  the  lairds  were  open- 
mouthed  against  it,  and  swelled  the  discordant  din  with  whicn  its 
appearance  was  saluted.  Not  that  there  was  anything  in  their 
notes  of  preparation  like  the  harmony  so  grateful  to  the  hunts- 
man's ear ;  they  were  a  disorderly  and  ill-assorted  pack,  pulling 
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all  ways,  and  going  oflF  on  all  scents — equally  false  in  every  case. 
In  many  instances,  the  more  zealous  defenders  of  Scottish  matri- 
mony as  it  is,  had  not  taken  even  the  ordinary  trouble  of  reading 
the  obnoxious  document.  One  man  condemned  it  as  legalizing 
clandestine  marriages ;  another,  as  preventing  freedom  of  mar- 
riage, even  the  least  clandestine.  One  orator  saw  in  it  an  insult 
to  the  Church  ;  another  found  it  to  be  a  mere  enmne  of 
priestcraft.  Whether  its  operation  was  supposed  to  make  mar- 
riage more  easy  or  less  so — more  ecclesiastical  or  more  secular — 
it  was  all  the  same ;  and  sometimes,  where  more  than  average 
zeal  came  to  unite  with  more  than  average  ignorance  in  one 
excited  presbyter  or  proprietor,  all  these  grounds  combined  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  his  denunciation. 

This  is  no  novelty  in  Scottish  legislation.  Few  social  reforms 
have  been  accomplished  among  us  without  some  similar  display. 
It  was  formerly  tne  custom  in  Scotland  for  the  Judges  to  select 
the  Jury ;  and  our  readers  may  easily  suppose  what  chance  the 
accused  would  have  had,  in  the  times  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  from 
a  Jury  so  selected.  This  abuse  was  remedied  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  county  or  Royal  Burgh  in  Scotland  that  did  not  petition  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  a  system  which  no  man  would  now  venture 
to  defend,  and  protest  against  the  downfal  of  that  system  as  danger- 
ous and  revolutionary.  Although  we  think  the  present  example 
of  this  spirit  one  of  the  least  creditable  to  the  sense  or  candour  of 
our  country  that  we  remember,  we  are  not  sure  that  even  ground- 
less clamour  may  not  bring  its  own  advantages  along  with  it.  It 
is  something  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  our  social  framework 
that  it  resists,  in  the  first  instance,  the  hand  of  change ;  and  we 
should  not  have  at  all  desired  that  an  alteration  on  a  law  which 
strikes  its  roots  so  deeply  into  society  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  uncanvassed  or  ill-considered.  The  loud  and  ineffective 
artillery  which  has  hitherto  blazed  over  it  may  at  least  serve  to 
clear  the  air,  and  show  us  more  distinctly  our  field  of  battle ; 
and  probably  the  veiy  absurdity  of  the  assault,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, will  lead  the  public  more  surely  right  in  the  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  certainly  shall  say  nothing  to  depreciate  the 
importance — nay,  the  sanctity — of  the  question  itself.  An  insti- 
tution which  is  the  parent,  not  the  cnild,  of  civil  society — so 
divinely  and  solemnly  sanctioned,  and  so  deeply  interwoven  vrith 
national  and  individual  worthiness  and  welltleing — the  golden 
hinge  on  which  the  doors  of  the  social  system  revolve — the  good 
genius  of  our  transitory  and  ill-balanced  world,  who  casts  her 
benign  spell  equally  over  the  palace  and  the  humblest  roof,  and 
can  light  up  the  eye  of  penury  and  lighten  the  brow  of  care — 
that  indissoluble  chain  which  binds  the  human  &mily  together, 
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and  unites  them  to  heaven — is  well  worthy  of  being  guarded  by 
the  most  watchful  jealousy.  We  do  not  blame  the  zeal,  but  the 
knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  onset.  But  now  that  the  pla- 
tooning  is  over,  we  hope  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  on  a 
topic  so  important  may  perhaps  find  a  hearing  from  the  public. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  our  pre- 
sent object,  to  enter  on  any  abstract  discussion  on  the  nature  or 
orimn.  of  marriage.  Indeed,  while  there  may  be  theoretical 
diflference  in  this  respect  among  philosophical  jurists,  it  is  agreed 
among  them  in  the  main,  that  marriage  is  a  contract  divinely 
sanctioned,  prescribed  by  nature,  and  regulated  by  civil  society. 
It  is  at  once'  a  religious,  natural,  and  civil  contract,  and  truly 
requires,  both  by  our  own  law,  and,  as  we  hold,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, nothing  for  its  completion  but  the  free  and  deliberate  con- 
sent of  parties.  This  we  take  to  be  truly  the  law  of  all  Protes- 
tant Europe.  But  then  it  has  been  uniformly  the  practice,  even 
among  those  Christian  nations  who  reject  the  Catholic  invention 
of  its  sacramental  character,  to  regulate,  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the  institution  itself,  and  the 
mode  in  which  such  consent  shall  be  evinced  and  proved.  The 
right  of  civil  government  so  to  protect  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
its  defences  is  unquestionable,  and  would  be  suflSciently  evinced 
by  the  fact,  that  marriage  itself  is  not  more  universal  than  the 
solemnities  and  ceremonies  by  which  its  constitution  is  cele- 
brated. Thus  it  has  been,  that  in  all  nations,  and  in  all  time, 
marriage  has  been  wont  to  be  promulgated  and  announced  by 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  and  in  the  face  of  an  assembly 
of  friends  or  of  the  public.  The  legal  systems  of  different  nar 
tions  have  it  is  true,  differed  widely  on  the  question.  What  evi- 
dence of  consent  should  be  held  sufficient  to  legalize  the  matri- 
monial union?  While  some  seem  to  hold  the  religious  ceremony, 
or  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  to  be  almost  essential,  others  allow 
the  merest  or  most  ordinary  indications  of  consent,  de  prae" 
sently  to  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  contract.  Canonists  and 
juridical  writers  have  refined  on  this  subject  with  much  ingenuity 
and  subtlety ;  but  the  real  practical  question  to  be  solved  is,  How 
shall  the  evidence  of  matrimonial  consent  be  made  certain,  public, 
and  safe,  without  throwing  undue  impediments  in  the  way  of  an 
institution  which  is  provided  for,  and  open  to,  all  ?  It  is  need- 
less, therefore,  to  dwell  longer  on  technical  distinctions.  The  right 
of  the  civil  government  to  provide  that  the  evidence  of  consent 
shall  be  explicit  and  clear,  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  on  whatever 
basis  marriage  itself  may  be  abstractly  rested ;  and  while  we  do 
not  advocate,  but  deprecate  restraints  on  marriage,  we  do  not 
consider  it  limiting,  but  enlarging  and  increasing  its  sphere,  to 
make  the  evidence  of  it  certain,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  it  easy. 
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In  the  course  of  his  public  duty,  the  present  Lord  Advocate 
found  it  necessary — as  no  one  can  douot  that  it  is  most  ne- 
cessary— to  proviae  a  public  register  for  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  Scotland.  The  state  of  our  public  records  on  this 
subject  are   well  known  to  have  been  thoroughly  disgraceftd, 

Eroductive  not  only  of  extreme  inconvenience  and  uncertainty, 
ut  opening  a  wide  door  to  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  tending  to 
defeat  just  claims  on  the  other.  But  in  adjusting  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  measure,  his  attention  was  necessarily  attracted 
to  the  state  of  the  Scottish  marriage  law ;  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  institute  a  register  for  marriages  which  should  be 
of  the  slightest  service  while  that  law  lasted,  he  found  it  desir- 
able to  introduce  along  with  his  Registration  Bill,  a  Bill  for 
Amending  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  Scotland. 

Now,  what  is  that  Law  of  Marriage  in  Scotland,  as  it  exists 
at  present  ?  It  is  very  necessary  to  explain  this  accurately,  be- 
cause a  very  great  proportion  of  the  oDJections  that  have  been 
urged  against  these  Bills  has  arisen  from  total  ignorance  or  ob- 
livion of  what  our  present  marriage  law  is. 

To  our  readers  south  of  the  Tweed,  a  Scottish  marriage  gene- 
rally suggests  a  chariot  and  four — a  blacksmith  at  his  anvil — 
a  kind  ot  Vulcanic  Hymen,  with  his  hammer  in  one  hand,  and 
his  prayer-book  in  the  other — and  a  midnight  ceremony  lighted 
up  by  the  lurid  blaze  of  the  forge.  But  Gretna  Green  marriages 
form  but  a  slight  portion  of  our  subject ;  and  we  much  fear  that, 
as  electricity  rushes  faster  even  than  railway  wheels,  the  telegraph 
will  for  the  future  sadly  interfere  with  the  vagaries  of  Wards  in 
Chancery,  and  other  troublesome  young  women.  Our  task  re- 
lates to  graver  matters. 

The  foundation  of  the  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland,  like  that 
of  all  Europe,  is  the  consent  of  parties,  and  this  consent  may  be 
proved  or  inferred — 1st,  By  public  celebration  by  a  clergyman ; 
2d,  By  a  declaration  before  witnesses ;  3d,  By  a  verbal  promise 
of  marriage,  followed  by  intercourse ;  and  4th,  By  mere  cohabi- 
tation as  man  and  wife,  coupled  with  the  general  repute  and  be- 
lief of  the  public,  that  the  parties  were  married.  These  matters 
may  be  established  either  by  parole  testimony,  or  by  the  most  in- 
formal writing ;  and  under  tnese  conditions,  any  boy  of  fourteen, 
or  girl  of  twelve,  may  contract  this  most  important  and  serious 
relation. 

Now,  we  must  fairly  admit  that  we  think  it  is  not  within  the 
department  of  statute  law  to  prevent  improvident  marriages, 
nor  is  the  facility  of  marriage  under  our  present  law  at  all  the 
principal  grievance  to  be  remedied.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  teach 
men  and  women  prudence  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  ff  the  only 
object  of  the  measure  before  us  were  to  prevent  boys  and  girls 
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from  marrying  in  haste,  and  repenting  at  leisure,  we  should 
doubt  both  its  wisdom  and  its  usefulness.  These  are  evils  which 
must  bring  their  own  remedy,  if  they  are  to  be  redressed  at  all. 
Marriage  is  and  ought  to  be  free  to  all,  who  are  of  age  and 
capacity  to  contract ;  and  the  Legislature  would  have  a  heavy 
burden  laid  on  it,  were  it  to  undertake  to  see  that  bridegroom 
and  bride  were  sufficiently  pro^dded  for,  before  the  banns  were  pro- 
claimed. For  the  evils  arising  from  such  improvidence,  society 
itself  provides  the  cure ;  in  moral  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  example  derived  from  the  discontent,  penury,  and  wretched- 
ness, in  which  such  unions  result,  on  the  other.  It  was  well  said 
by  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  English  Marriage 
Act,  "  that  in. such  matters  the  neart  of  youth  is  wiser  than  the 
head  of  age,  and  that  the  consequences  of  ill-advised  marriages, 
were  such  as  the  Legislature  of  this  country  could  not  prevent^ 
any  more  than  it  could  by  power  or  by  art  overcome  all  the  other 
dispensations  of  nature." 

But  the  evils  of  the  present  law  of  marriage  in  Scotland  lie 
much  deeper.  If  the  constitution  of  marriage  should  be  free — 
should  be  easy,  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  ought  above  all 
things  to  be  certain.  Not  surrounded  by  cumbrous  ceremonies, 
which  the  simplicity  of  a  natural  contract  does  not  require — 
not  barred  and  bolted  in  by  the  iron  hand  of  statute  law — but 
simple  in  its  certainty  as  in  its  constitution.  The  consent,  out  of 
which  the  contract  springs,  should  be  so  tendered  and  so  re-" 
ceived,  that  neither  party  should  be  able  either  to  doubt  of,  or  to 
defeat  its  efficacy.  This  is  surely  elementary  in  the  principle  of 
marriage.  In  a  relation  from  which  spring  all  the  privileges, 
duties,  and  results  of  the  domestic  condition — status,  legitimacy, 
inheritance,  on  which  all  society  is  built,  it  is  surely  not  a  matter 
on  which  argument  need  be  expended,  but  a  self-e^ddent  postu- 
late to  be  assumed,  that  the  contraction  of  it  should  be  certain. 
That  either  party  at  the  date  of  the  contract  itself,  should  be  iu 
doubt  whether  the  obligation  had  been  incurred,  or  the  relation 
constituted  or  not,  is  an  absurdity  which,  when  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  contract  are  considered,  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
the  moral  sense. 

Now  the  modes  by  which  marriage  may  be  constituted  at 
present  by  the  Law  of  Scotland,  only  require  to  be  enunciated, 
to  suggest  at  once  the  long  train  of  evils  to  which  they  necessarily 
give  rise.     We  shall  shortly  consider  each  of  them  separately. 

Of  marriage  as  ordinarily  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  we  need 
not  speak  at  present.  We  may  have  one  or  two  remarks  to 
make  on  that  part  of  the  subject  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
law  as  to  clandestine  marriages.  It  is  to  the  irregular  modes  of 
constituting   marriage   that   we   at   present   address  ourselves. 
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Andy  Jirsty  of  declaration  or  acknowledgment  of  marriage  before 
witnesses. 

According  to  the  Law  of  Scotland,  if  the  contracting  psurties 
acknowledge  before  witnesses  that  they  are  husband  and  wife, 
that  of  itself  constitutes  marriage. 

Now,  that  a  deliberate  and  solemn  declaration  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  that  they  have  undertaken  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  nusband  and  wife  is,  when  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
abstract,  a  legitimate  and  effectual  mode  of  constituting  the  con- 
tract, we  have  no  occasion  to  deny.     But  what  we  desiderate  is, 
that  there  should  be  some  assurance  that  the  consent  is  solemn 
and  deliberate — and  that  words  spoken  in  jest — or  in  thought- 
lessness— or  in  wantonness,  should  not  hold  the  same  station  in 
legal  efficacy,  as  the  unequivocal  and  earnest  declaration  of  a 
present  contract.    We  are  quite  aware  that  in  principle,  the  law 
requires  that  the  declaration  shall  truly  mean  what  the  words 
themselves  import — that,  in  short,  the  intention  shall  correspond 
to  the  expression.     But  in  how  many  cases  may  it,  and  does  it 
happen,  that  a  court  of  law  has  no  other  means  of  ascertain- 
ing intention,  than   the  words  proved  to  have  been  used.    A 
student  at  one  of  our  Universities,  in  an  idle,  or  drunken,  or 
unthinking  moment,  is  betrayed  either  in  writing  or  before  by- 
standers into  calling  a  girl  his  wife — he  thinking  nothing  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  law,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  another 
country.    Nothing  farther  takes  place — he  forgets  the  occurrence 
with  his  slumbers,  and  returns  unsuspectin^y  to  his  home. — 
Years  pass  on,  and  the  foolish  boy  has  Decx)me  a  respectable  and 
respected  man.     He  is  married  and  has  a  family,  which  he  is 
bringing  up  with  care  and  decency — when  suddenly,  just  at  the 
moment  to  annoy  and  confound  the  most,  his  Scottish  wife,  with 
her  written  acknowledgment,  or  her  two  famous  witnesses,  steps 
in  to  claim  him.     If  the  victim  is  fortunate  enough  to  he  able 
to  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law,  at  so  long  an  interval,  and  amid  so 
many  disadvantages,  that  the  apparent  contract  was  intended  by 
both  parties  for  a  colour,  he  may  escape  with  no  more  injury 
than  the  public  exposure,  and  the  pnvate  destruction  of  his 
peace.     But  if,  as  may  too  probably  occur,  he  has  no  means  of 
proof  whatever — who  shall  paint — ^what  pencil  would  be  too  bold, 
or  what  colours  too  deep  to  delineate — ^the  scene  of  domestic  hor- 
ror which  such  a  catastrophe  would  produce. 

We  do  not  sketch  from  fancy  here : — and  in  our  picture  we 
have  introduced  an  element  which  experience  teaches  us  cannot 
be  with  certainty  assumed.  We  assume  that,  in  truth,  there  was 
consent  expressed.  But  who  does  not  see  in  the  mere  statement 
of  such  a  case,  how  wide  a  door,  and  how  deep  a  temptation 
is  here  thrown  open  to  forgery  or  perjury  I     With  how  slight  a 
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perversion  of  fact,  may  the  precocious  frolics  of  a  schoolboy,  or 
the  thoughtless  inexperience  of  a  girl,  be  changed  into  such  a 
declaration  as  the  Law  holds  to  constitute  a  marriage.  And 
when  the  boy  becomes  a  man  of  fortune,  or  the  girl  an  heiress, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  so  brilliant  a  prize  were  not  temptation 
strong  enough  for  so  easy  a  fraud. 

If  the  picture  be  reversed,  the  evil  is  equally  striking,  and  the 
hardship  and  injustice  as  great.  A  young  woman  is  induced  to 
consent  to  a  private  marriage,  by  interchange  of  writing,  or  de- 
claration before  witnesses — -knowing,  or  being  assured  that  such 
a  marriage  is  valid  by  Law.  Her  husband,  perhaps,  has  mar- 
ried below  his  station,  and  fear  of  offending  relations  induces 
the  yak  to  consent  to  the  marriage  being  concealed.  The  wit- 
nesses die — or  the  writing  disappears,  through  accident  or  fraud. 
The  husband,  if  living,  repudiates  the  connexion — or  he  is  dead, 
and  his  relations  disown  the  widow,  and  leave  her  and  her  chil- 
dren to  undeserved  but  irreparable  shame  and  reproach. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  we  content  our- 
selves with  quoting,  from  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech,  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  two  very  noted  cases,  which  are  familiar  to 
our  legal  readers  : — 

"  The  first  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  had  given  rise  to  one 
of  the  ablest  judgments  that  had  ever  been  delivered  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  judges  on  the  English  bench,  the  late  Sir  W. 
Grant.  A  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  of  high  title  and  princely 
estate,  contracted  marriage,  by  writing,  with  a  lady  in  Scotland,  in 
1802  or  1803 — the  only  contract  was  an  interchange  of  writings ;  and 
the  marriage  was  kept  strictly  private — known  only  to  the  parties 
themselves.  The  gentleman  subsequently  came  to  England,  and  in 
1808 — being  a  man  in  that  respect  of  no  honour,  and  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  evidence  of  his  marriage  had  been  lost,  whereas  it  had  been 
carefully  preserved — paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of 
the  first  families  in  England,  and  was  accepted  and  married ;  but  the 
lady  was  not  married  a  year  when  the  marriage  was  annulled  at  the 
suit  of  the  lady  who  was  the  consenting  party  to  the  first  marriage. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  issue  of  the  second  marriage ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish lady  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  and  degradation,  if  there 
could  be  degradation  where  there  was  no  moral  guilt,  by  discovering 
that  she  had  married  the  husband  of  another  living  wife.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  con- 
cubinage with  one  of  his  domestic  servants,  and  had  several  children 
by  her.  One  day  he  called  up  all  his  servants^  and  this  woman  and 
her  childi-en,  and  without  any  religious  ceremony,  said,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  household,  '  I  acknowledge  this  woman  to  be  my  wife, 
and  these  to  be  my  children.'  It  was  not  proved  that  she  made 
any  similar  declaration ;  but  she  did  not  dissent  from  it.  He  then 
left  the  room,  went  about  his  grounds,  gave  some  directions  to  his 
overseer,  returned  to  his  own  room,  and  shot  himself  dead.     Various 
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questions  arose — ^first,  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  man,  and  it  waff>proved 
that  he  was  perfectly  sane  ;  next,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
which  turned  upon  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  the  woman, 
or  only  to  leave  her  a  widow,  and  entitle  his  children  to  his  estate,  to 
the  disherison  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  it. 
The  question  was  closely  argued,  but  ultimately  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  the  marriage  to  be  good,  and  his  child  now  possessed  the  estates, 
which  were  worth  upwards  of  £20,000  a  year.  He  could  cite  many 
other  instances,  but  he  thought  these  were  enough  to  prove  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject  was  most  disgraceful,  and  without  a 
parallel  in  the  civilized  world." 

There  is  another  result  of  this  state  of  the  law,  and  one  far 
more  frequent  than  perhaps  Qur  readers  are  the  least  aware  o 
— the  facilities,  namely,  which  it  gives  to  voluntary  divorce. 
Where  the  evidence  of  the  marriage  is  occult,  and  known  only 
to  the  parties  themselves,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  form 
temporary  unions  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  terminated  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties,  whenever  they  become  irksome  or  dis- 
tasteful. A  very  frequent  mode  of  marriage  among  some  classes 
is  to  appear  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  after  the  Gretna 
Green  fashion,  and  declare  a  marriage.  In  a  recent  case,  which 
was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Circuit,  evidence  was  given  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  Peace,  that  in  one  year  he  had  married  between  two  and 
three  hundred  couples.  That  many  of  these  matches  are  merely 
temporarj'-,  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  notorious ;  made,  for  instance, 
by  journeymen  workmen,  whom  a  press  of  trade  collects  to  a 
manufactory.  When  trade  gets  slack,  the  hands  are  reduced,  the 
husband  again  becomes  a  bachelor,  and  waits  for  more  prosper- 
ous times  to  renew  the  experiment  of  wedlock,  probably  in  an- 
other quarter. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  disgusting.  Nor  is  our  disgust  lessened 
when  we  come  to  the  constitution  of  marriage  by  promise,  cum 
copula.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  iia  man  obtains  pos- 
session of  a  woman's  person  under  promise  of  marriage,  present 
matrimonial  consent  is  implied,  and  the  law  holds  a  marriage  to 
be  constituted. 

There  is  at  first  sight  a  colour  of  justice  and  protection  to  the 
female  in  this  provision,  which  excites,  and  naturally  excites, 
popular  sympathy  in  its  favour.  But  a  very  Uttle  reflection  wDl, 
we  think,  show,  that  as  a  safeguard  of  female  honour,  it  is.  utterly 
powerless.  For  promises  of  that  nature  are  rarely,  or  rather 
never,  granted  before  witnesses ;  and  if  the  parties  are  so  deli- 
berate as  to  reduce  the  promise  into  writing,  the  protection  is 
hardly  necessary.  There  is  not  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  prove  such  a  promise ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  oath  of  the  party — the  only  remedy  left — is  not  likely  to  be 
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of  much  avail  with  an  adversary  who  stands  confessed  as  a  heart- 
less seducer.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  declaration  before  witnesses  leaves 
marriage  doubtful,  the  mode  of  constituting  it  which  we  are  now 
in  course  of  considering,  is  uncertainty  itself.  It  renders  it  im- 
possible, or  nearly  impossible,  for  any  man  who  has  spent  a  pro- 
fligate youth,  to  be  certain  whether  he  is  married  or  not — a  just 
retribution  indeed  on  the  offender  himself,  but  one  that  entails 
undeserved  calamities  on  innocent  parties,  who  are  bound  to  him 
by  later  ties.  It  has  been  laid  down,  we  believe  with  perfect 
soundness,  that  promise,  cum  copula^  does  not  constitute  marriage^ 
but  may  be  raised  into  marriage  by  an  action  to  declare  it.  In 
this  way,  though  an  illicit  connexion,  preceded  by  a  promise,  may 
have  been  terminated  for  years,  it  is  marriage,  or  not  marriage^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties ;  and  many,  we  believe,  have  had 
their  lives  embittered  oy  claims  of  this  nature  being  suspended 
over  them,  which  their  holders  were  reluctant  to  prosecute,  but 
determined  not  to  relinquish. 

A  singular  case  illustrative  of  this  branch  of  the  law  occurred 
in  the  Scottish  Courts  very  lately.  An  individual  had  persuaded 
a  lady  to  sign  a  contract  of  marriage  with  him,  but  no  celebra- 
tion followed.  It  was  nothing  therefore  but  a  promise — and  an 
action  was  raised  against  the  lady,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
show,  that  consummation  had  followed.  The  Court  found  that 
this  attempt  was  a  complete  and  total  failure ;  but  they  did  not 
arrive  at  tnis  result,  without  an  investigation  of  the  most  painiul 
and  revolting  kind,  in  which  modest  and  respectable  persons  of 
rank  and  station,  were  subjected  to  inquiries  of  the  most  offen- 
sive description.  Through  this  wearisome  and  disgusting  laby- 
rinth of  examination,  spread  over  many  months,  and  extending 
to  many  hundred  pages  of  print,  had  the  Court  to  wander,  be- 
fore they  could  decide  this  very  simple  issue — whether  these 
parties  were  married  or  not  ? 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while,  as  we  think  we  have 
shown,  this  provision  of  the  law  is  no  protection  to  the  female, 
the  hardship  and  injury  in  such  cases  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
on  the  side  of  the  woman.  As  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  is  concerned,  we  believe  it  is  very  much  the  other 
way.  Most  of  the  cases  of  this  description  are  very  frequently 
attempts  by  parties  of  character  the  most  abandoned,  either  to 


*  There  is  a  well  known  case  on  record,  which  occurred  among  parties  of  the 
upper  rank,  where  reference  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  party.  He  denied  the 
promise  on  oath  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  paramour,  leaving  a  consi- 
derable estate,  he  endeavoured  to  retract  his  deposition,  that  he  might  obtain  it  fbr 
his  child. 

VOL,  VIII.      NO.  XVI,  2  H 
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extort  money,  or  to  gratify  ambition  or  revenge.  This  kw 
affords  no  protection  to  the  virtuous  female— w&ile  it  holds  out 
inducements  to  the  designing  and  depraved. 

The  last  mode  of  constituting  marriage  which  we  mentioned, 
is  the  most  indefinite  and  uncertain  of  all.  Marriage  may  be 
constituted  in  Scotland,  by  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  taken 
along  with  the  repute  and  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the  parties 
are  married.  From  this  the  law  presumes  a  prior  matrimonial 
consent. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland,  oyer 
which  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  hangs  as  this.  The  ele- 
ments which  it  requires  are — Jirst^  cohabitation — by  which  is  un- 
derstood living  at  bed  and  board — and  secondly,  the  public  repu- 
tation that  the  parties  so  consorting  together,  were  truly  man 
and  wife.  Our  readers  may  easily  suppose  what  inextricable 
confusion  may  arise  out  of  such  elements.  The  simple  case 
might  not  present  much  difficulty.  If  a  man  brings  a  female  to 
his  house,  places  her  at  the  head  of  it,  calls  her  by  his  name,  pays 
her  the  deference  and  regard  due  to  a  wife,  and  lives  with  her 
for  twenty  years,  with  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood — the  law  might  make  no  great  stretch  in  presum- 
ing that  the  parties  were  married,  without  putting  on  either  the 
burden  of  proving  it.  But  such  a  case  is  but  a  rare  example* 
The  usual  cases  that  occur  on  this  head  are  those  where  a  con-, 
nexion,  altogether  illicit  in  its  commencement,  begins,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  wear  something  of  the  garb  of  matrimony — ^when 
a  sense  of  justice — or  a  rising  family — or  the  necessity  for  ser^ 
vices  grown  indispensable — or  mere  female  influence,  induce  a 
man  to  make  his  mistress  somewhat  more  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  without  absolutely  making  her  his  wife — ^not  al- 
ways without  some  lurking  notion,  that  while  he  refuses  to  wear 
the  fetters  of  marriage  during  his  life,  the  law  may  interpose 
after  his  death,  to  disappoint  the  next  heir  of  entail,  or  to  legiti- 
mize his  children.  When  there  comes  therefore  to  be  a  doubtful 
cohabitation,  and  a  divided  repute — which  almost  uniformly  hap- 
pens— not  only  is  extrication  difficult  in  the  extreme,  but  me 
parties  themselves  may  be  under  most  reasonable  and  conscien- 
tious doubt  whether  they  are  married  or  not — ^the  lady,  whether 
she  has  succeeded  in  doubling  the  point  of  matrimony — ^the  man, 
whether  he  has  kept  within  it.  They  are  firee  to  part  as  to  remain 
together — nor,  as  we  think,  has  the  law  any  hold  on  either  of 
them,  to  punish  a  subsequent  union,  cemented  by  marriage  regu- 
larly celebrated.  But  either  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  other ;  and  if 
rancour  and  revenge  have  arisen,  as  they  will  do,  from  the  ashes 
of  extinct  affection,  this  constructive  marriage  may  haunt  either, 
as  an  ill-omened  and  blighting  spectre,  through  eveiy  futnro 
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scene  of  comfort  or  ambition^  and  leave  them  only  at  a  prema- 
ture grave. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  and  doubt  in  which  the  decision  of 
such  cases  is  involved  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  Bepute  is 
always  a  vague  term.  What  is  reputed  on  one  side  the  hill  may 
be  disbeUeved  on  the  other.  Tlie  relations  of  one  party  may 
believe  what  those  of  the  other  as  resolutely  deny,  and  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Balbougie,  it  may  turn  out  that  an  equal 
number  of  witnesses  may  be  found  to  prove  that  the  repute  of 
the  marriage  was  universal,  and  that  no  such  imagination  eve? 
crossed  the  minds  of  the  gossips  of  the  neighbom^hood.  In  such 
cases  the  very  servants  in  the  house  are  divided  into  Montagues 
and  Capulets — the  marriage  and  the  no-marriage  factions.  The 
rival  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  village  each  take  their  side 
— it  is  the  weekly  subject  of  debate  in  the  change-house  over 
the  hebdomadal  toddy,  and  the  country  writers  are  looking  sharp 
out  for  the  expected  prey.  The  hour  comes,  the  laird  is  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  a  hybrid  between  a  bachelor  and  a  benedict.  The 
declarator  of  legitimacy,  as  Scottish  lawyers  term  it,  is  raised  by 
the  children ; — the  next  heir  treats  them  of  course  as  illegitimate 
— and  then  comes  the  tug  of  witnesses  and  war.  Bepute  is  the 
question,  and  no  railway  committee  ever  were  indulged  with  more 
hopeless  antagonism  of  evidence  than  may  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  cause.  When  the  tattle  and  prurient  gossip  of  the  country- 
side has  been  reduced  into  a  focus,  in  the  shape  of  some  gigantic 
auarto  volume,  the  labour  of  the  judge  begins ;  probably,  as  in 
le  last  case  of  note  under  this  head  that  was  tried,  "  occupying 
a  week  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  the  discussion  ^having  lasted 
forty-two  hours."  From  this  fearful  mass  the  judge  is  to  distil 
the  legal  inference  of  "  married  or  not,"  the  result  being  probably 
that  it  is  marriage  in  the  Outer  House,  no  marriage  in  tne  Inner 
House,  and  marriage  again  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Surely  thift 
is  to  desecrate  the  purest  and  holiest  institution  which  the  law 
has  to  protect. 

Such  is  a  cursory,  but  still,  we  think,  an  accurate  outline  of 
the  modes  by  which  marriage  may  be  constituted  in  Scotland* 
It  is  plain  enough  that  to  institute  a  Register  of  Marriages, 
while  the  law  so  continued,  was  altogether  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  alternative  necessarily  was  to  abandon  the  idea  of  re- 
gistration, or  to  alter  the  law.  The  question  which  the  public 
of  Scotland  have  to  consider  is — Are  there  any  such  advanta^s 
in  the  system  we  have  now  described  that  should  render  it  de- 
sirable to  have  that  system  perpetuated,  at  the  social  sacrifices 
at  which  it  must  be  purchased  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  we'^have  said,  we  do  think  the  system,  as 
it  is,  preferable  to  one  where  the  impediments  thrown  in  the. 
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way  of  marriage  amount,  in  many  cases,  to  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. Such  a  system  we  take  to  be  not  only  a  direct  violation 
of  natural  right,  but  destructive  of  national  morality.  If  the 
present  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate  had  introduced  what  could  be 
considered  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  marry,  either  in  point  of 
age  or  otherwise,  we  should  have  thought  the  whole  subject  one 
involving  much  deeper  and  graver  doubts.  But  such  is  not,  in 
the  least  degree,  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change.  It  in  sub- 
stance deals  with  the  evidence  of  marnage  only,  and  leaves  all  as 
free  to  marry  as  before,  provided  the  evidence  of  the  contract  is 
recorded.  As  the  Bill  itself  has  one  merit  over  most  modem 
pieces  of  legislation,  that,  namely,  of  brevity,  we  give  it  entire, 
as  amended  in  Committee  during  last  Parliament. 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  Scotland 
should  be  amended  as  far  as  the  same  affects  the  Constitution  of  Mar- 
riage in  that  country ;  Be  it  Enacted,  by  The  QUEEN'S  most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  THAT  from  and  after 
the  Last  day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Forty-eight, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  as  hereinafter  excepted^  no 
Marriage  shall  be  contracted  in  Scotland  otherwise  than  by  solemniza- 
tion in  presence  of  a  Clergyman,  or  by  registration,  in  terms  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  intitled,  ''  An 
Act  for  registering  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland ;"  the 
parties  proposing  to  marry  by  registration  appearing  in  presence  of  the 
Registrar,  and  then  and  there  signing  before  witnesses  the  entry  of 
their  Marriage  in  the  register,  and  having  the  same  otherwise  regis- 
tered in  the  manner  provided  by  the  said  Act,  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
gistration of  Marriages  by  the  parties  themselves  contracting  Mar- 
riage ;  upon  and  by  which  registration  only  the  Marriage  shall  be  held 
to  be  contracted  or  valid  or  effectual  to  any  effect  or  purpose  what- 
ever. 

^'  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Begistrar  to 
register  any  Marriage  in  the  following  cases  only,  and  in  none  other ; 
first,  if  the  Marriage  shall  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  a  Clergyman, 
and  registered  at  the  time ;  or,  secondly,  if  there  shall  be  produced  to 
the  Registrar  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  a  Clergyman  solemnizing 
the  Marriage,  that  the  Marriage  was  solemnized  in  his  presence^  and 
in  the  event  of  such  Clergyman  not  being  either  the  Minister  of  the 
parish  forming  or  contained  in  the  district  in  which  such  Marriage  is 
to  be  registered,  or  usually  ofiiciating  in  some  known  congregation 
within  such  parish,  the  Registrar  before  registration  shall  require  the 
subscription  of  such  Clergyman  to  such  certificate  to  be  attested  by 
the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the  district,  or  the  Registrar  of  the 
sub-district  in  which  such  Clergyman  resides  or  so  officiates;  or, 
thirdly,  if  the  contracting  parties,  one  or  both  of  them,  being  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  have  solemnized  their  Marriage  according  to  the  rites 
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observed  by  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  or,  being  a  Quaker 
or  Quakers^  have  solemnized  their  Marriage  according  to  the  forms  or 
usages  observed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  com* 
monly  called  Quakers,  and  such  Marriage  between  persons  of  the 
Jewish  religion  shall  be  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  synagogue  to  which  the  husband  contracting  such  Marriage  shall 
belong,  to  have  been  performed  according  to  such  rites,  and  such  Mar- 
riage between  persons  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  shall  be 
certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  registering  officer  of  the  Society  to 
which  such  persons  belong  to  have  been  duly  performed  according  to 
the  fornas  or  usages  of  such  Society ;  or,  fourthly,  if  both,  or  one  at 
least  of  the  parties  intending  to  contract  Marriage  shall  have  been 
resident  within  the  district  for  Twenty  clear  Days  previous  to  the  date 
of  registration,  and  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Registrar  of 
such  district  of  their  intention  to  register  such  Marriage,  Ten  clear 
Days  previous  to  the  registration,  such  notice,  stating  the  Christian 
names  and  surnames,  and  designations  or  additions  and  residences  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  in  such  last  case  the  Registrar  receiving 
such  notice  shall,  within  the  space  of  Twenty-four  Hours,  give  notice 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  district  in  which  the  other  contracting  party, 
if  resident  in  another  district,  shall  reside,  who  shall  forthwith  ascer- 
tain and  report  to  such  first-mentioned  Registrar  whether  the  state- 
ment in  such  notice  be  correct ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  and  be  notified 
that  the  statement  is  incorrect,  the  registration  shall  not  take  place ; 
and  such  notices  shall  be  published  in  the  district,  or  in  both  districts 
(as  the  case  may  be),  by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  upon  the  doors  of  the 
parish  church,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  statutory  notices  are  pub- 
lished, or  on  some  conspicuous  place  on  or  near  the  door  or  window 
of  the  Post-office  of  the  district :  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  Registrar-general,  with  the  approbation  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  direct  such  other  or  addi- 
tional publication  of  such  notices  to  be  made  or  given  as  to  him  shall 
seem  necessary  or  proper. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  ifany  party  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  do  in  the  contrary  of  what  is  hereinbefore  enacted, 
by  signing,  either  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  as  Registrar,  any 
Register  of  Marriage,  excepting  in  one  or  other  of  the  cases  herein- 
before specified,  such  party  or  Registrar  shall  be  held  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence, and  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred  Pounds, 
or  by  imprisonment,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  One  Year,  provided 
that  the  Register  shall  not  be  thereby  affected,  but  the  registration 
shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  valid  and  efiectual. 

"  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  where  any  Registrar  shall  receive  notice 
of  the  intention  to  register  a  Marriage,  he  shall  be  bound,  if  required 
by  either  of  the  parties  to  such  intended  Marriage  who  shall  be  resi- 
dent in  his  district,  to  certify,  in  such  form  as  the  Registrar-general 
shall  direct,  that  such  notice  has  been  given  ;  and  any  Glerg3rman  to 
whom  such  certificate  shall  be  produced  by  such  party  shall,  on  the 
expiration  of  Ten  Days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  be  entitled  to 
solemnize  Marriage  between  the  parties  stated  in  such  notice  as 
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intending  to  contract  Marriage  without  any  certificate  of  ImnDs,  and 
whether  proclamation  of  banns  shall  have  been  made  or  not,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  parties  to  such  Marriage  so  solemnized  shall  be 
liable  to  any  civil  pains  and  penalties  in  respect  of  solemnizing  such 
Marriage  without  proclamation  of  banns. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  marriage  shall  be 
solemnized  in  presence  of  a  Clergyman  unless  both,  or  one  at  least,  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  have  been  resident  within  the  parish  in 
which  the  Marriage  is  solemnized  Twenty  clear  Days  before  the 
solemnization  of  such  Marriage;  and  if  any  Clergyman  or  any  party 
shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  do  in  the  contrary,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  offence,  and  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred 
Pounds,  or  by  imprisonment,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  One  Year, 
but  the  validity  of  the  Marriage  shall  not  be  affected. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  affect  or  be  held  or  construed  to  affect  the  validity  of  any 
Marriage  where  the  Marriage  has  been  solemnized  in  presence  of  a 
Clergyman,  or  of  a  party  professing  to  be  and  acting  as,  and  believed 
to  be  a  Clergyman,  or,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  has  been  solemnized 
according  to  the  rites  observed  by  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  or,  in  the  case  of  Quakers,  according  to  the  rites  or  form 
observed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  commonly 
called  Quakers. 

"  And  be  it  Enacted  and  Declared,  That  the  registration  of  Marriage 
by  the  parties  themselves  contracting  the  Marriage  shall  of  itself  in 
all  cases  constitute  Marriage ;  and  such  parties  shall  thereafter  be 
held  and  deemed  to  be  married  persons  to  all  effects  and  purposes 
whatever. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  person  not 
authorized  to  solemnize  Marriage  by  the  laws  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  the  laws  or  practice  of  any  communion  to  which  he  may 
belong,  shall  profess  to  be  and  act  as  a  Clergyman  in  the  solemniza- 
tion of  any  Marriage,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  be  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  period  of  Two  Years. 

"  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  word  '  Clergyman  shall  include  all 
Clergymen  or  Ministers  of  religion  authorized  to  solemnize  Marriage 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  or  rules  and  practice  of  the  communion 
to  which  he  belongs,  whether  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  or 
to  any  other  Cburch,  or  to  any  sect  or  persuasion,  by  whatever 
name  or  denomination  known. 

"  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  this  Act  maybe  amended  or  repealed  by 
any  Act  to  be  passed  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament." 

Such  is  the  proposed  measure.  It  will  be  observed,  in  tbe 
first  place,  that  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with 
marriages  solemnized  by  a  clergyman  ;  these  are  left  altogether 
unaffected  by  its  provisions,  with  this  exception,  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  penalties  on  clergymen  for  celebrating 
marriages  without  proclamation  of  banns,  is  taken  oflF  by  sect.  4* 
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Secondly^  It  neither  creates  nor  legalizes  any  new  form  dP  oon^ 
fitituting  marriage.  The  signature  of  the  Registrar,  before  two 
witnesses,  as  required  by  the  Begistration  Act,  would  constitute 
marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  it  stands,  as  the  detail  whidh 
has  been  given  already  sufficiently  shows.  Its  object  and  effect 
is  to  prevent  any  irregular  marriages,  not  celebrated  by  a  clergy- 
man, from  being  valid  in  law,  excepting  when  registered  in  terms 
of  the  Act. 

On  the  details  of  the  measure,  there  is,  of  course,  room  fdr 
doubt  and  criticism ;  and  on  these,  before  concluding,  we  may 
hazard  one  or  two  remarks.  But  we  think  the  mere  stat^nent 
of  the  measure  itself,  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  law  which 
it  is  meant  to  remedy,  quite  enough  to  sweep  away  at  a  brush 
the  loud  and  absurd  cavils  with  which  its  first  introduction  waf 
reodived.  The  objectors  were  of  two  dasses — ^those  who  com- 
plained of  the  bill  for  giving  license  in  marriage,  and  those  who 
grumbled  at  it  for  restricting  and  restraining  it.  They  could 
hardly  both  be  right.  We  thmk  they  were  both  in  the  wrong. 
The  first,  egregiously,  ignorantly,  and  barely  honestly.  The  se- 
cond class,  perhaps,  with  more  show  of  reason. 

Of  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  stir  up  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  our  countrymen,  by  representing  this  measure  as  if 
for  the  first  time  in  Scotland  it  legalized  mamages  not  celebrated 
by  the  Church,  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak  with  sufficient 
temper.  Either  the  ignorance  of  these  critics  was  so  gross,  or 
their  dishonesty  so  transparent,  as  in  either  case  to  justirjr  much 
stronger  language  than  befits  the  moderation  of  our  pages. 
What  is  law  in  Scotland  now,  our  readers  have  seen  already ; 
we  have  shewn  clearly  enough  that  the  law  permits  and  sanctions 
marriages  far  less  respectable,  and  certainly  not  in  the  least  mors 
religious,  than  the  signature  of  a  Reirjistrar.  Nor  does  it  make 
the  slightest  difference  whether  the  law  by  which  these  marriages 
are  at  present  sanctioned,  be  statute  law,  or  the  common  law  of 
Scotland.  In  both  cases  equally,  the  broad  shield  of  civil  sanc- 
tion is  thrown  over  them,  and  the  nation  is  as  responsible  for  the 
laws  which  the  decisions  of  judges  have  confirmed,  as  for  those 
which  statute  has  enacted. 

But  the  conclusive  answer  to  complaints  on  this  head  will  be 
found  in  what  we  indicated  already,  that  it  required  no  Act  of 
Parliament  to  legalize  such  marriages  as  those  constituted  by 
signature  of  the  Begistrar.  They  are  legal  as  the  law  now  stands ; 
the  authority  of  Parliament  was  only  required  to  deprive  the 
other  modes  already  explained  of  the  legality  which  they  at  pre- 
sent enjoy. 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  although  these  irr^hir  maarriagei 
fure  strictly  speakiujg  legal  at  present^  they  are  cusoouraged  wd 
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discountenanced  by  the  law,  and  subject  the  parties  to  penalties 
as  being  clandestine ;  while  this  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  exalts 
them  not  only  into  legality,  but  into  respectability,  and  places  a 
marriage  by  Register  as  high  as  a  marriage  by  a  clergyman. 

It  would  be  quite  enough  to  answer  this  objection,  by  the 
remark,  that  legislation  should  deal  with  realities,  not  with 
legal  phantoms  or  shadows.  Nothing  this  Bill,  though  it  were 
passed  into  a  law,  could  do  or  eflfect,  would  make  marriage  by 
Register  reputable.  No  man  of  respectability,  and  no  woman  of 
modesty,  will  ever  prefer  such  a  mode  of  constituting  the  cere- 
mony, merely  because  all  other  kinds  of  irregular  marriages  are 
prohibited.  As  to  the  discouragement  of  the  Law,  we  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Law  either 
prohibits  or  punishes.  It  is  only  in  her  dotage  that  Justice 
irowns,  and  threatens,  without  commanding  and  enforcing* 
If  irregular  marriages  are  neither  prohibited  nor  pmushed  as 
the  Law  now  stands,  it  is  mere  drivelling  to  babble  about 
the  discouragement  of  the  Law.  That  they  are  not  prohibited, 
we  have  seen.  Are  they  punished  ?  How  many  Gretna  Green 
delinquents  have  been  cnminally  prosecuted?  How  many  of 
the  hundreds  of  couples  married  year  after  year  by  the  Lanark- 
shire Justice  ?  Or  is  it  not  an  undeniable  and  unquestionable 
fact,  that  not  only  within  this  century,  or  the  last  century,  but 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  since  the  Reformar 
tion,  there  is  not  one  single  example  of  any  party  whatever  being 
criminally  punished  for  such  irregular  marriages  as  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  to  prevent.  Even,  therefore,  were  it  the  case 
that  the  Statute  Book  contained  some  empty  condemnation — 
some  ineffectual  thunder  launched  forth  against  such  marriages, 
better  have  it  extinguished  at  once  than  remain  to  be  daily 
spumed  at  and  contemned. 

But  there  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the  fact,  that  no  prosecu- 
tion was  ever  known  to  be  instituted  for  irregular  marriages  of 
the  description  in  question,  and  that  is,  that  the  statutory  enact- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  strike  at  clandestine  marriages,  do 
not  include — or  at  least  are  certainly  not  directed  against — ^the 
kind  of  marriage  we  are  considering.  They  relate  to  cases  where 
the  religious  ceremony  has  been  iiTegularly  performed ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Advocate — certainly  by  universal  con- 
sent the  highest  legal  authority  at  the  bar  of  Scotiiand — they 
extend  to  that  case  only.  The  view  he  takes  of  it  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  By  an  Act  passed  in  1661,  and  another  in  1695,  clergymen  were 
prevented,  under  pains  and  penalties,  from  celebrating  marriage. 
Under  these  Acts  the  Episcopal  clergy  first  assailed  the  Presbyterian 
plergy  5  the  latter,  when  they  got  the  upper  hand,  used  the  Acta 
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sgiuBSt  the  Episcopalian  and  Boman  Catholic  clergy.  These  last, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Act  passed  in  favonr  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
continued  subject  to  these  disabilities  down  to  1838  or  1884,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  allowing  clergymen  of  all  persuasions  to  celebrate 
marriage,  only  there  must  be  a  proclamation  of  the  banns.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  is  read  by  the  session 
clerk  in  an  inaudible  voice,  before  the  service  begins^  and  when  very 
few  persons  are  present  to  hear  them,  and  all  this  not  on  three  con- 
secutive Sundays,  but  on  the  same  day ;  and  it  often  happened  that 
the  banns  were  proclaimed  in  a  church  not  attended  by  the  parties, 
or  their  friends,  or  acquaintances.  If,  however,  the  session  cle^  gave 
a  certificate  that  the  banns  were  duly  proclaimed,  you  could  make  ho 
further  inquiry.  It  was  said  that  the  statute  law  discouraged  lill 
marriages  not  made  in  presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  countenanced 
those  only  where  a  religious  ceremony  was  performed.  But  how 
stood  the  fact  f  If  you  do  not  resort  to  the  clergyman— rif  you  leave 
him  entirely  out,  and  make  a  simple  declaration  before  witnesses,  you 
are  subject  to  no  pains  and  penalties ;  but  if  you  should  resort  to  a 
clergyman,  or  employ  a  religious  ceremony — if  you  read  at  your  mar- 
riage the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Rome — ^if 
you  go  through  any  form  of  celebrating  a  marriage — but  have  not 
got  your  proclamation  of  banns,  the  celebriator  of  that  marriage, 
though  unquestionably  a  clergyman,  is  liable  to  a  prosecution.  The 
only  chance  of  a  prosecution  in  the  matter  was,  when  a  religious  cere- 
mony was  used ;  if  the  marriage  was  without  religious  ceremony,  the 
statute  law  of  Scotland  imposed  no  penalty.  Now,  in  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  he  did  not  propose  to  affect  any  marriage  celebrated  in  a 
place  of  worship.  He  was  quite  content  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  Dissenters,  should  celebrate 
marriages  as  they  had  been  heretofore  accustomed.  But  the  Bill  re- 
quired that  when  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  be  married  by  a 
clergyman,  they  should  be  married  before  the  Registrar ;  and  where 
the  marriage  was  to  be  so  contracted,  provision  was  made  for  much 
greater  publicity  than  was  or  could  be  obtained  by  proclamation  of 
banns." 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  our  readei*s,  and  thoroughly  unpro- 
fitable, as  well  as  flat  and  stale,  to  enter  into  an  ar^ment,  such 
as  the  mere  lavryrer  delights  in — ^whether  there  is  or  is  not  ground 
for  holding  that  these  statutes  do  include  marriage  constituted 
by  declaration,  promise,  or  cohabitation  I  Probably  our  readers 
in  general  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  undisputed  fact,  that 
they  have  never  been  so  applied — and  while  there  are  few  such 
points  for  which  juridical  ingenuity  will  not  make  a  stout  fight 
m  theory,  he  would  be  a  bold  lawyer  who  would  advise  a  prose-^ 
cution  on  any  one  of  them.  But  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  is  right  in  his  reading  of  the  statutes  themselves^ 
as  well  as  fortified  by  that  surest  exponent  of  statutes,  constant 
and  invariable  practice. 
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The  Act  1661  was  passed  durinff  the  interregnum  between 
Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy.  The  object  of  it  unquestion- 
ably was  to  prevent  the  celebrationy  that  is,  the  religious  celebrar 
tion  of  marriage,  either  in  a  "  disorderly"  or  irregular  way,  by 
qualified  clergymen,  or  by  those  not  being  quahfied,  such  as 
Jesuits,  priests,  deposed  or  suspended  ministers,  &c.  It  sets  out 
by  declaring  the  necessity  of  no  marriage  being  celebrated  **  but 
according  to  the  laudable  order  and  constitution  of  the  ELirk| 
and  by  such  persons  as  are  by  the  authority  of  this  Kirk  war- 
ranted to  celebrat  the  same ;"  and  it  proceeds  to  ^^  statute  and 
ordain  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  marry, 
or  procure  themselves  to  be  married,  in  a  clandestine  and  inorderly 
way  J  or  by  Jesuits,  priests,  &c.,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  three 
months,"  &c.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  general  words  in  this 
Act,  which,  superficially  read,  might  be  supposed  to  include  the 
modes  of  marriage  we  have  been  considering.  But  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  statute  makes  it  evident  that  the  oflBsnce  which 
it  was  the  object  of  this  statute  to  prevent,  was  the  performance 
of  the  religious  ceremony  in  a  disorderly  way,  or  by  unauthorized 
hands.  Accordingly,  it  is  assumed  throughout  that  all  the  mar- 
riages alluded  to  in  the  Act  are  "  celebrated'^ — have  a  "  cefo- 
brator^^ — which  celebrator  is  to  be  visited  with  the  most  condign 
and  summary  punishment — to  be  banished  the  kingdom,  on  pain 
of  death,  if  he  return.  There  is  plainly  no  allusion  here  to  the 
purely  civil  modes  of  constituting  the  contract,  which  have  no 
"  celebration,"  and  in  which  no  functions  of  the  Church  are 
usurped.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  against  the  celebrator  alone, 
as  Baron  Hume  tells  us,  that  the  darts  of  criminal  law  have 
ever  been  launched,  though  the  statement  is  rather  too  broadly 
made.  Rival  ecclesiastics  used  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
against  each  other — the  Prelates  of  tne  Restoration  against  the 
Covenanters  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Revolution,  in  their  turn,  against  the  Nonjurors  and  Noncon- 
formists of  those  days.  But  when  no  ecclesiastic  intervened,  no 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  no  religious  rite  was  solemnized ; 
then  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  m  the  sense  of  the  statute. 
The  question  was,  in  fact,  practically  decided  in  a  case  tried  in 
Circuit  at  Dumfries,  before  Lord  Gillies,  in  1830.  Mr.  Alison 
mentions  the  circumstances  as  follows  : — 

"  This  man,  who  was  a  publican  at  Annan,  was  charged  with  cele- 
brating three  different  clandestine  marriages  at  that  place.  On  th^ 
proof,  it  appeared  that  in  all  the  instances,  the  couples  came  into  his 
presence,  and  upon  his  interrogatory,  confessed  themselves  to  be  mar- 
ried persons,  upon  which  he  declared  them  married,  and  wrote  oat  a 
certificate,  which  he  delivered  to  the  woman,  signed  by  himself  and 
two  witnesses,  setting  forth  the  fact^  and  declaring  that  thejwwe 
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manied.  The  matrimonial  consent  was  interchanged  d$  presmti  in  fiis 
presence,  but  without  any  prayer  or  religions  ceremony  whatever* 
On  this  species  factiy  the  Court  directed  the  Jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  not  proven,  which  was  accordingly  done,  upon  the  ground  that  this 
was  not  celebrating  a  marriage,  in  the  sense  of  tJie  stafyUesj  which  impUed 
the  assumption  of  some  part  qfthe  ecclesiastical  character" 

Though  this  was  only  a  Circuit  decision,  and  not  therefore  so 
high  in  authority  as  one  pronounced  in  the  High  Court,  the  no- 
toriety of  such  practices,  and  their  present  impunity,  have  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  the  judgment. 

The  only  instances  of  which  we  are  awai'e  in  which  fines  haviJ 
been  imposed  on  marriages  constituted  without  celebration,  afford 
a  diverting  commentary  on  the  '^  discouragements"  of  the  law. 
They  are  cases  where  the  imposition  of  the  fine  is  made  of  itself 
to  constitute  the  marriage.  The  marriage  is  "celebrated"  as 
follows : — Some  one  in  collusion  with  the  intending  spouses — 
such  at  least  was,  till  recently,  a  very  common  proceeding — ^pre- 
sents a  petition  to  the  Magistrates  of  a  burgh,  stating  that  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  have  contracted  an  irregular  marriage,  and  praying 
for  fine  and  imprisonment.  Thereupon,  bridegroom  and  bride, 
according  to  Scottish  phrase,  "  emit  a  declaration"  confessing 
the  offence,  and  submitting  to  punishment,  on  which  the  Bailie 
fines  them ;  and  the  extract  of  this  judgment  is  their  marriage 
certificate  !  The  grim  and  slipshod  goddess  of  Justice  who  pre- 
sides over  Burgh  Courts  is  thus  made  herself  to  officiate  as 
bride's-maid,  and  consecrate  the  nuptial  couch. 

The  Act  of  1672,  c.  9,  regulating  ordination,  provided  that 
"  whosoever  shall  be  married^  within  this  kingdom  by  the  fore- 
saids persons,  (i,  e.  not  ordained  according  to  law,)  or  by  any 
other  person  not  lawfully  authorized,  they  shall  amit  ana  lose 
any  right  or  interest  they  may  have  by  that  marriage  ^uw  mariii 
vel  jure  relicto,^^  &c.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
penalty  was  applicable  only  to  the  irregular  celebration  of  the 
religious  ceremony.  But  this  Act  was  totally  swept  away  by 
1690,  0.  27. 

The  Act  1690,  c.  27,  prohibited  all  "  outed  ministers,"  that  is, 
the  Episcopalian  clergy,  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism or  marriage — and  confirmed  the  Act  of  1661  in  oth»  re- 
spects. This  Act  was,  however,  repealed  by  10  Anne,  c.  7,  by 
which,  on  certain  conditions,  the  Episcopalian  clergy  were  pets- 
mitted  to  baptize  and  marry.  But  their  disabilities  were  not 
wholly  removed  till  the  passing  of  32  Geo.  UI.,  c.  63,  in  1792. 

By  the  4  and  5  Wil.  IV.,  c.  28,  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  authorized  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  pro- 
vided banns  had  been  duly  proclaimed ;  and  the  Act  1661  stands 
^i^ressly  repeated,  even  as  regards  the  ^^  celebrations^"  against 
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which  it  was  directed,  in  all  cases  where  such  celebration  was 
by  a  clergyman — excepting  where  banns  have  been  duly  pro- 
claimed. 

The  discouragement,  therefore,  which  the  law  gives  to  clan- 
destine marriages,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  if  no  re- 
ligious ceremony  intervenes,  a  marriage  constituted  by  declara- 
tion, promise  cum  copula,  or  cohabitation,  is  valid  in  itself,  and 
subjects  the  parties  in  no  penalty  whatever — and  that  even  where 
a  religious  ceremony  is  performed,  all  that  it  requires  is,  that  the 
celebration  should  be  in  orders,  and  that  the  banns  shall  have 
been  duly  proclaimed. 

It  was  hardly  worth  our  while  to  have  wasted  so  many  words 
on  this  labor  ineptiarum.  If  the  result  of  our  inquiry  had  been 
the  other  way,  it  would  not  have  weighed  three  grains  in  the 
balance — nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  consequence  practically,  whe- 
ther penalties,  which  are  never  enforced,  lurk  in  the  comers  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  or  not.  It  is  quite  certain  in  effect,  that 
the  law  neither  prevents  nor  punishes  marriages  of  this  nature — 
and  that  this  Bill  only  declares  to  be  legal  in  paii:,  under  certain 
limiting  conditions,  unions  which,  under  the  present  law  are  al- 
together and  unconditionally  valid. 

J3ut  we  own  we  find  in  this  measure  no  favour  shown  to  the 
proposed  marriage  by  registration.  Its  operation  is  one  which 
limits  instead  of  extending  the  sanction  which  the  law  gives 
them  already ;  and  if  the  law,  as  it  stands,  disapproves  while 
it  permits,  we  see  nothing  in  the  measure  before  us  which  in 
any  degree  lessens  that  disapprobation.  With  marriages  by  a 
clergyman  the  Bill  does  not  interfere  in  any  shape  or  way,  and 
excepting  in  regard  to  proclamation  of  banns,  the  law  in  that 
respect  stands  just  as  it  did.  After  the  exposition  we  have  given, 
we  need  say  nothing  further  to  demonstrate  that  the  idea  that 
this  Bill  is  in  any  respect  latitudinarian  or  lax — that,  as  some 
orators  would  persuade  the  country,  it  is  likely  to  upset  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  marriage,  and  to  open  the  floodgates  of  im- 
morality on  our  land,  is  a  mere  delusion,  having  its  origin  in 
profound  ignorance  either  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  or  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  measure,  or  probablv  of  both,  and 
capable  of  misleading  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to 
consider  the  subject  candidly,  with  a  view  to  the  social  benefit 
of  the  public. 

One  word,  before  leaving  this  class  of  objections,  in  regard  to 
the  proclamation  of  banns.  There  is  only  one  object  in  such 
proclamation,  and  that  is,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  give 
fees  to  the  Session  Clerk,  but  to  give  publicity  to  the  intended 
marriage,  in  order  that  any  having  interest  may  object.  The 
practice  of  proclaiming  banns  was  one  derived  fix)m  the  Soman 
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Catholic  Church ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  effected  the  object  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  marriage,  in  time  to  allow  of  improper  marriages 
being  prevented,  it  was  a  wholesome  and  salutary  institution. 
But  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  utterance  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  by  the  Session  Clerk — still  less,  in 
his  mumbling  over  the  same  announcement  three  times  in  one 
day — and  still  less  in  his  giving  a  certificate  thereafter  that  such 
announcement  had  been  made  on  three  separate  Sabbaths.  That 
such  is  the  present  practice  is  notorious.  The  certificate  of  the 
Session  Clerk  is  conclusive,  and  the  ofiiciating  clergyman  is  both 
entitled  and  bound  to  proceed  upon  it;  and  if  the  Session  Clerk's 
conscience  is  easily  satisfied,  which  it  very  often  is  in  such  cases, 
the  certificate  is  granted  that  full  proclamation  had  been  made 
on  three  separate  days,  while  it  had,  in  fact,  only  been  three 
times  muttered  over  on  one  Sunday  morning. 

Now,  whatever  decency  and  propriety  there  may  be  (and  none 
can  maintain  that  there  is  more  strenuously  than  we  do)  in  hav- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony  uniformly  performed  by  a  clergyman, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  carry  down  the  sanctity  to  the 
Session  Clerk  and  his  proclamations  of  the  banns.  That  is  a 
purely  secular  duty,  and  one  which  is  much  too  secularly  per- 
formed. It  is  only  of  use  in  so  far  as  it  answers  its  object  of 
giving  public  notice  of  the  intended  union,  and  has  no  other 
efficacy  or  charm  whatever.  Now,  this  Bill  provides  that  when 
the  Kegistering  Officer  shall  have  received  due  notice  of  an  in- 
tended marriage,  (which  must  be  given  ten  days  before,)  an 
intimation  to  that  effect  shall  be  affixed  on  the  church  doors, 
and  also  publicly  on  some  part  of  his  office,  for  such  period  of 
ten  days  ;  and  that  if  the  Kegistering  Officer  shall  grant  a  certi- 
ficate that  such  notice  has  been  given,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a 
clergyman  to  marry,  without  proclamation  of  banns, — most  rea- 
sonably so, — because  the  object  of  publicity  has  been  far  more 
successfully  attained.  The  proclamation  in  church  may  be 
heard  by  no  one — as  it  often  is ;  those  who  do  hear  it  may  not 
listen  to  it — may  know  nothing  of  the  parties — or  may  straight- 
way forget  that  they  ever  did  hear  it :  whereas  the  public  notifi- 
cation on  the  doors  of  the  church  and  of  the  office  may  be  read 
every  day  of  the  week  by  every  passer-by.  The  proclamation  of 
banns  is  not  abolished  or  interfered  with ;  it  is  only  not  to  be 
the  exclusive  test  of  publicity,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  be. 

We  have  now  disposed,  we  think  conclusively,  of  by  far  the 
most  vociferous,  and  eminently  the  most  unreasonable  and  absurd 
class  of  adversaries,  which  this  Bill  has  encountered.  We  think 
we  have  shown  that,  viewed  in  any  light,  it  is  not  its  laxity  or 
license,  which  can  with  any  justice  or  sense  be  objected  to  it. 
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The  other  class  of  objectors,  however-7-those  namely,  who  con- 
sider it  as  too  stringent  or  restrictive,  unquestionably  raise  some 
very  important  principles,  of  wide  application,  and  material  in- 
fluence on  society.  We  do  not  in  the  least  disguise  that  there 
are  considerations  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  ^ 
to  be  lightly  laid  aside,  and  deserve  to  be  maturely  weighed  and  * 
digested. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  marriage  under 
our  present  law,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  morality — that  it  pre- 
vents the  awful  evils  of  seduction,  and  gives  the  female  a  protec- 
tion and  security,  which  under  a  more  strict  marriage  law  shQ 
does  not  possess.  It  is  farther  said  that  by  limiting  parties  either 
to  marriage  after  proclamation  of  banns,  or  to  marriage  by  re- 
gistration, that  protection  is  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  impediments  to  marriage  do  pro- 
duce this  result.  We  should  much  object  to  see  me  English 
Marriage  Act  fastened  on  this  country ;  being  auite  satisfied 
that  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  adidts  by  pronibition  is  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  social  morality.  It  may  per- 
haps be  true  also  that  the  facility  of  marriage  in  Scotland 
has  produced,  or  rather  co-existed  with  a  higher  standard  of 
purity  than  the  restrictions  on  it  in  the  sister  kingdom.  But 
even  if  it  were  true  that  it  is  less  dangerous,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  to  sacrifice  the  certainty  of  marriage  to  the  facility  of  con- 
tracting it,  than  it  is  to  make  the  evidence  of  it  certain  by  restrain-^ 
ing  and  restricting  the  right  to  contract,  it  certainly  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  any  charm  or  virtue  in  the  vtupie  and  inde- 
finite system  which  now  prevails.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
system  far  more  unfavourable  to  female  virtue  than  that  under 
which  the  present  Bill  would  place  this  country,  and  we  shall  ex-^ 
plain  very  shortly  why  we  think  so. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
fact  of  marriage,  when  it  has  been  truly  contracted,  operates 
against  the  weaker  sex,  and  in  favour  of  the  party  who  has  dis- 
honourable designs.  This  might  be  illustrated  in  all  the  difierent 
modes  of  constituting  the  contract  to  which  we  have  referred. 
In  the  case  of  marriage  by  declaration,  we  have  already  put  the 
case  of  the  loss  or  abstraction  of  the  written  document,  to  the 
faith  of  which  a  woman  may  have  trusted  her  honour.  Nor  ia 
this  a  rare  or  fanciful  example.  Any  one  conversant  with  such 
questions  knows  that  it  is  one  which  occurs  only  too  fireqnently, 
and  the  fraud  being  one  which  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  parties  are  placed  is  so  easily  perpetrated,  the  legal  efficacy 
attached  to  an  occult  and  unknown  document,  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  snare  than  a  protection  to  virtue.    Nor  is  a  declaration, 
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made  privately,  before  witnesses,  more  secure.  The  witnesses 
may  die,  may  be  false,  may  be  hired  for  the  pm^pose,  or  bribed 
at  the  trial ;  in  short,  the  wife's  honour  hangs  on  the  thin  and 
tremulous  thread  of  the  testimony  of  two  frail,  forgetful,  and 
fallible  mortals. 

Of  marriage  by  promise,  subsequente  copulay  we  do  not 
think  that,  practically,  the  effects  at  all  differ.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  prove  a  promise,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  made,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  would  be  just  and  humane.  But,  as  we  have 
remarked  already,  this,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  im- 
possible. The  woman  who  deliberately  proposes  to  contract  mar- 
riage in  this  way  cannot  be  said  to  be  seduced,  if  she  preserves 
evidence  of  the  promise.  It  then  becomes  as  deUberate  a  contract 
as  an  entry  in  a  register.  But  the  real  case  for  which  the  law  is 
meant  to  provide,  is  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage — where 
the  female  does  not  rely  on  a  marriage  so  constituted,  but  trusts 
to  the  honour  of  the  man  to  celebrate  the  ceremony.  But  does 
not  this  ruin  a  hundred  for  one  it  saves  ?  If  the  man  be  trust- 
worthy, and  regards  his  plighted  word,  he  will  fulfil  it  as  the  law 
allows.  If  he  be  false,  he  will  not  only  not  keep  his  promise^ 
but  he  will  deny  it. 

The  law  of  cohabitation  and  repute  can  hardly  be  pleaded  as 
in  favour  of  the  female.  That  law  presumes  that  both  parties 
really  intended  marriage  in  the  face  of  the  public,  although  the 
evidence  of  the  ceremony  had  been  lost  or  forgotten.  If  it  were 
known  law  that  no  marriage  was  vaUd  without  registration,  or 
celebration  by  a  clergyman,  there  would  then  be  no  room  for 
any  such  presumption  of  fact,  where  neither  party  took  the  only 
means  of  carrying  the  supposed  intention  into  effect. 

It  appears  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  can  be  no 
greater  safeguard  of  female  virtue,  no  more  effectual  preventive 
of  fraud,  than  a  marriage  law  which  makes  the  evidence  of  the 
contraot  certain,  and  affords  all  facilities  at  the  same  time  for  the 
constitution  of  it.  If  in  the  confidence  of  affection,  or  the  ardour 
of  passion,  mere  trust  in  the  promise  of  a  lover  is  sufficient  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  virtue,  no  law,  we  fear,  can  control  or  prevent  the 
evil.  But  at  any  rate,  the  female  in  such  a  case  will  not  be 
deceived.  She  will  not  imagine  that  the  law  invests  her,  though 
unknown  to  the  world,  with  the  sanctity  and  warrants  of  the 
conjugal  character.  Even  in  her  own  eyes  she  must  see  herself 
as  she  is.  Nor  can  she  weave  vain  dreams  of  respectability  or 
honour  imder  the  protection  of  unavailing  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  reason  maintain  their 
ascendency,  what  can  be  more  important  for  the  female,  than  a 
law  clear,  certain,  and  definite.  All  sophistry  or  pretence  would 
be  vain  to  persuade  her  that  the  union  was  sanctioned  by  law. 
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if  it  were  notorious  that  so  simple  a  provision  as  that  of  signing 
the  Registrar's  Book  was  the  only  means  by  which  a  celebration 
by  a  clergyman  could  be  dispensed  with. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  one  part  of 
the  proposed  measure  on  which  there  is  strong  room  for  doubt. 
We  shall  state  the  grounds  for  hesitation  which  have  occurred  to 
ourselves,  as  we  consider  the  subject  one  on  which  the  public 
should  have  all  views  presented  to  them,  without  giving  any 
decided  opinion  on  whicn  side  expediency  may  predominate. 

The  doubt  to  which  we  refer  relates  to  the  provisions  respect- 
ing notice  of  marriage  by  registration ;  and  as  the  question 
goes  deep  into  the  principle  on  which  the  bill  proceeds,  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  deliberately  considered. 

VV^e  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the  provision,  that  the  notice 
provided  by  the  statute  should  be  given — nor  to  the  farther  pro- 
vision, that  such  notice  shall  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pro- 
clamation of  banns.      But  we  think  there  is  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  this  notice  should  be  indispensable  to  the  registration  of 
a  marriage.     As  the  Bill  stands  at  present,  the  Registrar  is  pro- 
hibited from  registering  any  marriage  in  which  the  notice  shall 
not  have  been  duly  given — under  a  statutory  penalty ;  although 
the  marriage,  if  registered,  is  valid.     The  result  of  this  practi- 
cally will  be,  that  the  Registrar  will  obey  the  law,  and  that  legal 
marriage  without  such  notice  will  be  made  impossible.     Vve 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  order ;   to  permit  mar- 
riage by  registration  without  notice,  but  to  aflSx  a  penalty  for 
such  marriage  on  the  parties.     Our  reason  for  this  suggestion, 
flows  naturally  from  the  views  we  have  enforced  above.     Con- 
sent of  parties  being  the  foundation  of  marriage — impediments 
to  marriage  being  pernicious,    and  the  necessity  of  legislation 
truly  arising  from  tlie  lubricity  and  uncertainty  of  the  requisite 
evidence  of  the  contract,  we  do  not  see  any  valid  reason  why 
consent  expressed  before  the  Registrar,  and  duly  recorded  in  his 
public  volume  before  witnesses,  should  not  stand  good.     To  re- 
quire, as  an  essential,  that  ten  days'  notice  shall  be  given,  and 
tnat  otherwise  no  consent,  however  deliberately  given,  or  legally 
testified,  shall  constitute  the  contract,  is,  we  think,  to  create  a  con- 
dition foreign  to  the  essence  of  the  contract  itself,  and  a  far  greater 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  the  Marriage  law  than   the 
object  of  the  Bill  requires.     A  little   attention,   also,  to  the 
necessary  practical  results  of  this  provision  will  increase  the 
doubts  of  its  expediency.     It  leads  to  this,  that  a  hurried  or 
private  marriage  is  impossible.     A  clergyman  cannot  l^sgally, 
and,  if  he  is  a  respectable  man,  will  not,  celebrate  marriage 
without  proclamation  of  banns,  and,  under  this  Bill,  without 
ten  days'   notice,   of  the  most  public  and  almost  degrading 
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description,  the  Register  is  shut.  Now,  we  quite  concur  in 
thinking  that  the  Legislature  should  afford  no  facilities  to  latent 
or  private  mamages  ;  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  the  present 
measure  would  be  improved  by  some  more  specific  disapproval 
of  all  irregular  marriages  not  celebrated  by  a  clergyman.  But 
the  great  object  of  certainty  being  attained,  we  think  the  prohi- 
bitions of  law  should  cease.  There  are  in  society  many,  too 
many,  cases  where  a  private  marriage  is  absolutely  beneficial. 
It  happens  every  day  that  a  man  is  willing  to  do  what  has  be- 
come an  act  of  justice,  and  ready  to  face  the  sneers  of  the  world, 
or  the  frowns  of  relations,  when  it  is  done,  who  yet  would  shrink 
with  invincible  disgust  from  being  advertised  for  ten  days  on  the 
walls  of  a  public  office.  If  he  has  promised  marriage,  the  signa^- 
ture  of  the  Kegistrar  affords  an  immediate,  easy,  and  certain  mode 
of  fulfilling  his  promise :  but  if  all  the  neighbourhood  is  to  re- 
sound with  the  fame  of  it  for  ten  days — if  his  misalliance  is  to 
be  theme  of  gossip  at  kirk  and  market,  he  is  exposed  to  the  im- 
portunities of  friends,  the  impertinence  of  the  unfriendly,  and  the 
misgivings  of  his  own  wavering  constancy.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance. Our  readers  may  easily  imagine  others.  We  think  it 
desirable,  for  public  morality,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  cele- 
brate marriage  without  notoriety  or  publicity,  provided  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  constitution  of  it  is  not  impaired.  We  think  this 
object  might  be  obtained,  either  by  simply  rendering  marriage  by 
signature  of  the  Registrar  legal,  while  a  penalty  is  affixed  wherever 
the  requisite  notice  is  dispensed  with,  or  by  a  provision  for  ob- 
taining something  of  the  nature  of  a  special  license,  on  payment 
of  a  penalty,  to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintend- 
ant  Registrar  of  the  district,  by  which  a  certain  check  would  be 
placed  on  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  provision  in  regard  to 
the  previous  residence  of  the  parties  within  the  district.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  very  necessary  to  prevent  the  sudden  irruption 
of  a  couple  into  the  district  of  the  Registrar,  for  no  purpose  but 
that  of  marriage — and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  if 

Earties  resident  at  a  distance,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  neigh- 
ourhood  before  or  afterwards,  were  entitled  to  use  the  Register, 
the  benefit  of  its  publicity  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  neutraUzed, 
and  it  would  not  afford  the  necessary  protection  against  double 
marriages. 

We  had  intended  to  close  these  remarks  by  an  account  of  the 
proposed  system  of  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
and  the  machinery  contemplated  by  the  statute.  But  our  limits 
are  already  exhausted.  We  shall  onlv  observe  in  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  hope  that  both  the  details  and  the  principles  of  these 
measures  will  be  extensively  and  thoroughly  canvassed.  There  may 
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perhaps  be  various  points  of  expression^arraBgement,  or  enactment, 
m  which  they  admit  of  improvement.  We  are  not  without  the 
hope  that  our  next  County  Meetings,  and  General  Asaemblies, 
will  be  found  quietly  canvassing  the  details  of  a  great  national 
question,  with  a  single  and  patriotic  de^re  fi>r  the  social  welfare 
of  the  people,  unterrified  by  the  shadows  of  coming  assesaments, 
or  the  bugbear  of  the  imagined  influence  of  dissent.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  both  classes  are  well  entitled  to  be  beard,  and 
to  nave  their  deliberate  and  temperate  opinions  considered  with 
attention  and  respect.  But  if  they  sink  the  influence  they  should 
possess,  in  unreasoning  and  ignorant  clamour,  they  cannot  won- 
der, if  stranded  by  the  passing  current  of  public  opinion  and  en- 
lightened legislation,  they  find  their  remonstrances  fall  unheeded 
on  the  wearied  ears  of  public  men,  and  their  narrow  conceptions 
turned  into  weapons  against  them,  by  those  who  wish  their 
downfal. 
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Art.  IX. — Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during  the 
years  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCj  being  th4 
completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
visible  Heavens^  commenced  in  1825.  By  Sir  John  Her- 
SCHEL,  Bart.,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  history  of  Astronomical  Discovery  there  shine  no  brighter 
names  than  those  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herschel — the 
father  and  the  son.  It  is  rare  that  the  intellectual  mantle  of  the 
parent  lights  upon  the  child.  By  no  culture,  however  skilful^ 
and  no  anxieties,  however  earnest,  can  we  transmit  to  our  suecesH 
sors  the  qualities  or  the  capacities  of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye, 
the  active  limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  "  form  divine," — the 
gifts  of  our  mortal  being,  are  frequently  conveyed  by  natural  de- 
scent, and  may  be  numbered  even  among  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture ;  but  the  higher  developments  of  reason  and  fancy, 
tne  bright  coruscations  of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked 
among  the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The  gifts  of  for- 
tune which  we  inherit  or  acquire,  have  been  placed  more  immer 
diately  at  our  disposal,  and  in  many  cases  nave  been  handed 
down  unimpaired  to  distant  generations ;  but  Providence  has 
reserved  for  its  own  distribution,  those  transcendental  power* 
which  give  omnipotence  to  genius,  and  constitute  its  possessor 
the  high  priest  of  nature,  or  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  In  a 
destiny  so  lofty,  the  father  and  the  son  have  been  rarely  associat- 
ed ;  and  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  a  joint  commission  has 
been  issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to  work  in  diflferent 
spheres,  or  at  different  levels.  In  the  universe  of  niind,  the 
phenomenon  of  a  double  star  is  more  rare  than  its  prototype  in 
the  firmament,  and  when  it  does  appear  we  watch  its  phases  and 
its  mutations  with  a  corresponding  interest.  The  case  of  the  two 
Herschels  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to 
our  general  law.  The  father,  however,  was  not  called  to  the 
survey  of  the  heavens,  till  he  had  passed  the  middle  period  of 
Hfe,  and  it  was  but  a  just  arrangement,  that  the  son  in  his 
youth  and  manhood,  should  continue  and  complete  the  labotil^ 
of  his  sire.  The  records  of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more 
glorious  day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal  arc  of  the  father 
was  succeeded  by  the  semidiurnal  arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  had 
the  evening  luminary  disappeared  amid  the  gorgeous  mamiifi- 
cence  of  the  west,  than  the  morning  star  arose,  bnght  and  cloud- 
less in  its  appointed  course. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  astronomical  world, 
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that  in  our  language  no  extended  account  has  yet  been  published 
of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  Biographical  Memoir,*  and  a  popular  abstract  of 
his  astronomical  obsei-vations  on  the  nebulae  and  clouble  stars,  and 
on  the  bodies  of  our  own  system,!  no  suitable  account  of  his  labours 
has  appeared  even  in  our  larger  treatiseson  astronomy,  and  general 
readers  have,  therefore,  no  adequate  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
his  discoveries4  Though  his  scientific  studies  did  not,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  commence  till  he  had  reached  the  middle  period 
of  life,  yet  he  pursued  them,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinaiy  kind, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  devotion,  and  with  that  daunt- 
less and  indefatigable  perseverance,  which  never  fails  of  success. 
Every  step  indeed  of  nis  astronomical  career  was  marked  with 
discoveries  equally  interesting  and  unexpected.  New  planets 
and  new  satellites,  were  successively  added  to  our  own  solar  system. 
Thousands  of  nebulae  and  double  stars  were  discovered  in  the 
sidereal  firmament,  and  in  those  remote  regions  of  space  where 
the  imagination  had  hitherto  scarcely  dared  to  wander,  and 
where  the  stars  in  countless  multitudes  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  ab- 
solute immobility,  the  physical  astronomer  was  directed  to  new 
systems  of  worlds, — binary,  ternary,  and  multiple, — exhibiting  the 
general  phenomena  of  annual  and  diurnal  rotation,  and  render- 
ing it  probable  that  the  law  of  gravitation  extended  to  the  re- 
motest comers  of  space.  His  invention  of  instruments,  and  of 
new  methods  of  observation,  was  no  less  surprising  than  the  won- 
ders which  they  disclosed.  Obstacles  that  other  men  had  found 
insuperable  he  speedily  surmounted.  The  telescope  which  Galileo 
held  in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became  under  Sir  William  Herschel's 
-  direction  a  stupendous  machine,  which  supported  the  astronomer 
himself,  and  even  his  friends,  and  which  mechanical  power  was 
requisite  even  to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continuity  be- 
tween his  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  those  of  preceding  as- 
tronomers. He  adventured  upon  a  flight  which  left  them  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  and  he  penetrated  into  regions  where 
the  ablest  of  his  successors  have  had  some  difficulty  m  following 
him. 

As  "  the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sidereal 
heavens,"  contained  in  the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
labours  of  his  father,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a 

♦  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal^  April,  1823,  vol.  viii.  pp.  209-226. 

i*  Edinburgh  EncychpCBdia^  Art.  Astrono^ny, 

X  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  by  M.  Arago,  was  published  in  the  Annttaire  for  1842.  It  contains  a 
full  and  critical  analysis  of  his  discoveries,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  eloquence 
IM}4  learning  which  characterise  the  writings  of  tbi^t  iliqstrious  philosopher. 
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brief  and  general  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William, 
interspersed  with  a  few  notices  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
Ufe. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hanover  on  the 
15th  November  1738.  His  father,  who  was  a  professor  of  music, 
educated  his  five  sons  in  the  same  art ;  but  William,  who  was  the 
second,  after  exercising  his  profession  for  about  five  years,  in 
Hanover,  resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in  England,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year  1759.  Although  he  was  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pursued  it  with  such 
success,  as  to  draw  from  it  an  income  considerably  above  his  wants, 
his  ardent  mind  was  occasionally  devoted  to  still  higher  objects. 
When  he  was  resident  at  Halifax  he  acquired,  by  his  own  appli- 
cation, a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  having 
studied  astronomy  and  optics,  in  the  popular  writings  of  Fer- 
guson, he  was  anxious  to  witness  with  nis  own  eyes  the  wonders 
of  the  planetary  system.  Having  received  from  a  friend  the  loan 
of  a  telescope,  two  feet  in  focal  length,  he  directed  it  to  the 
heavens,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the  actual  sight  of  phenomena, 
which  he  had  previously  known  only  from  books,  tnat  he  com- 
missioned a  friend  to  purchase  for  him  in  London  a  telescope 
with  a  high  magnifying  power.  Fortunately  for  science,  the 
price  of  such  an  instrument  greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he 
immediately  resolved  to  construct  a  telescope  with  his  own 
hands.  After  encountering  the  difficulties  which  every  ama^ 
teur  at  first  experiences  in  the  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of 
metallic  specula  for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  completed  in  1776 
a  reflecting  instrument, /r^/i^^dn  focal  length,  with  which  he  was 
able  to  observe  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  satellites  and  belts  of 
Jupiter.  This  telescope  was  completed  when  he  resided  at  Bath, 
where  he  acquired  by  degi'ees,  and  at  his  leisure  hours,  that 
practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  mechanics  which  was  necessary 
for  such  a  task.  His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind.  He  had  constructed  for  himself  several 
two-feet,  five-feet,  seven-feet,  ten-feet,  and  twenty-feet  Newtonian 
telescopes,  besides  others  of  the  Gregorian  form  of  eight-inches, 
twelve-inches,  two-feet,  three-feet,  five-feet,  and  ten-feet  focal 
length.  His  way  of  executing  these  instruments,  at  this  time, 
when  the  direct  method,  of  giving  the  figure  of  any  one  of  the 
conic  sections  to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to  cast 
many  mirrors  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and  polish  them  as  accurately 
as  he  could,  and  then,  after  selecting  and  preserving  the  best 
of  them  for  use,  he  put  the  rest  aside  to  be  repoHshed.  In  this  way 
he  executed  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  specula,  seven  feet  in 
focal  length,  one  hundred  andfifty^  ten  feet  in  focal  length,  and 
about  eighty  twenty  feet  in  focai  length,  besides  a  great  numr 
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ber  of  specula  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  of  the  construction  of 
Dr.  Smith's  reflecting  microscope.  His  mechanical  labours  were 
contemporaneous  with  his  optical  ones.  He  invented  a  great 
number  of  stands  for  these  telescopes,  contriving  and  delineating 
them  of  different  forms,  and  executing  the  most  promising  of  the 
designs,  "  To  these  labours,"  he  himself  informs  us,  we  "  owe 
my  seven-feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  which  was  brought  to 
its  present  convenient  construction  about  seventeen  years  ago  (in 
1778,)  a  description  and  engraving  of  which  I  intend  to  take 
some  future  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  year  1781,  I  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty-feet  aerial 
reflector,  and  after  having  invented  and  executed  a  stand  for  it, 
I  cast  the  mirror  which  was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  out 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  composition  of  my  metal 
being  a  little  too  brittle,  it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  I  cast  it  a 
second  time,  but  here  the  furnace  which  I  had  built  in  my  house 
for  the  purpose  gave  way,  and  the  metal  ran  into  the  fire."* 

Furnished  with  instruments  so  numerous  and  powerfol,  Mr. 
Herschel  had  now  the  means  of  surveying  the  heavens,  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  astronomer  in  any  of  the  fixed  obser- 
vatories of  Europe.  With  the  earnings  of  a  profession  not  the 
most  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  had  this  private  individual  done  more  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  discovery  than  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  combined ;  and  many  years  had  not  elapsed  before  he 
had  outstripped  in  discovery  men  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
science,  and  supported  by  all  the  munificence  of  princes.  The 
earliest  of  his  observations  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  being 
pubhshed,  were  made  between  1776  and  1780,  and  related  to  the 
Periodical  star  o,  in  Collo  Ceti,  They  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Watson,  junior,  of  Bath,  and  read  on  the 
11th  May  1783.  This  star  was  discovered  in  1596  by  Fabricius, 
and  was  described  as  appearing  and  disappearing  periodically 
seven  times  in  six  years,  (its  period  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  days)  continuing  in  the  greatest  lustre  for  fifteen  days. 

In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of  very  great  importance, 
Mr.  Herschel  measured  with  a  micrometer  the  distance  of  the 
periodical  star  from  a  very  obscure  telescopic  star  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  he  used  a  power  of  449,  his  usual  power  being  only 
222.t     This  paper  was  accompanied  by  another,  read  at  the 

*  No  account  of  the  aerial'stand  here  mentioned,  or  of  the  stand  of  the  seyen-feet 
reflector,  was  ever  published  by  their  inventor. 

t  This  very  extraordinary  star,  known  by  the  name  of  Mera,  has  a  redditk  yd- 
^ir  colour,  which  has  been  supposed  to  vary  with  its  magnitude  ;  but  Captain 
Smith  always  found  it  to  be  reddish  when  viewed  through  his  telescope.  It 
has  a  companion,  distant  116  seconds,  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  whose  angle  of  posi- 
tion is  88**-9';  its  variations  being  from  the  second  magnitude  to  invi8ibmty,and  iti 
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fluune  meeting,  "  On  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon^^  in  which  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar  Mountains 
has,  in  general,  been  greatly  overrated,  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  (1^  to  1 J  miles  high),  "  the  generality  do  nqt 
exceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicular  elevation."* 

The  next  communication  of  our  author  to  the  Royal  Society, 
was  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Watson,  entitled,  "  Observations 
on  the  Rotation  of  the  Planets  round  their  axes,  made  ^ith  a  view 
to  determine  whether  the  Earth's  diurnal  motion  is  perfectly 
equable."  In  these  observations,  by  which  Jupiter's  diurnal 
rotation  was  found  to  be  9*^  51'  19",  and  that  of  Mars,  24*^  39'  23", 
Mr.  Herschel  employed  a  twenty  feet,  a  ten  feet,  and  a  seven 
feet  Newtom'an  reflector ;  and  he  obtained  his  time  with  a  brass 
quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  carrying  a  telescope  magnifying  forty 
traies,  and  by  two  very  good  time-pieces,  one  having  a  steel  pen- 
dulum rod,  and  the  other  a  compound  pendulum  of  brass  and 
iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  ob- 
servations "  On  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,"  in  which  he 
used  magnifying  powers  of  227,  460, 932,  1536,  and  2010,  and  on 
the  13th  March,  when  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  H  Geminoruniy  he  discovered  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  comet,  and  after  observing  it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he 
communicated  "  An  account  of  a  Comet"  to  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  paper,  he  gives  its  dis- 
tance from  certain  telescopic  stars  in  its  vicmity,  and  by  m^ans 
of  a  micrometer  for  taking  the  angle  of  position,  described  at  tte 
end  of  the  paper,  he  obtained  measures  of  its  angle  of  position 
with  the  same  fixed  star.  Although  M.  Meaner,  to  whom  Mr. 
Herschel  communicated  his  observations,  and  who  had  with  some 
difficulty  observed  it,  speaks  of  it  in  his  reply  as  a  star  or  a 
comet,  yet  neither  of  them  suspected  it  to  Tbe  a  planet.  Mr. 
Herschel,  indeed,  himself  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  moving  star,  which 
he  was  happy  to  surrender  to  the  care  of  the  Astronomer  Royal 
and  others." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  that,  "  by 
the  observations  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  in  Europe,  the 
new  star  which  he  had  the  honour  of  pointing  out  to  them  in 

place  2^  1  r  1 6"  R.  ascension,  and  3'  42'  39"  S.  declination.  Count  De  Hahn  thonj^t 
he  saw  another  companion.  Sir  W.  Herschel  conjectured  that  a  rapid  ehanse  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  stars ;  hut  Captain  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  movement  beyond  what  may  he  ascribed  to  the  proper 
motions  of  a  Ceti  in  space. — See  Smith's  Celestial  CycU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  59, 60. 

•  It  has  been  since  proved  that  there  Br©  several  moontiuns  neiiriy  ftpww  4fa9 
height  of  Mont  Blanc, 
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March  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our  Solar  System ;"  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  Majesty  George  III.,  "to  whose  unlimited  bounty 
he  owed  every  thing,"  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Geobgium 
SiDUS,  a  compliment  which  astronomers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande,  and  others,  gave  it  the 
more  appropriate  name  of  Herscliel ;  but  the  uniformity  of  as- 
tronomical nomenclature  demanded  another  name,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Urarnts,  sanctioned  by  more  recent  discussions,  was 
given  to  the  new  planet. 

This  important  discovery,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  Solar 
System  were  extended  to  nearly  double  their  former  amount,  was 
hailed  by  the  astronomers  of  every  country,  and  the  highest  ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  the  future  labours  of  Mr.  Uerschel. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  Fellow  of  their 
body.  His  Majesty  George  III.  did  himself  the  honour  of  grant- 
ing him  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  astronomical  research ;  and  all  the  scientific  bodies  in 
Europe  successively  admitted  him  into  the  list  of  their  members. 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession,  Mr.  Herschel  began 
in  October  1781,  to  make  a  series  of  observations  on  the  light, 
diameter,  and  magnitude  of  the  new  planet ;  and  in  his  paper 
on  this  subject  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  7th  December 
1782,  he  described  the  dark  and  lucid  disc  and  periphery  micro- 
meters  by  which  these  observations  were  made.  With  this  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  one  eye,  looking  into  the  telescope, 
thcows  the  magnified  image  of  a  planet  or  comet  upon,  or  near, 
lucid  discs  seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found  the  diameter  of  the 
Georgium  Sidus  to  be  four  seconds ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  Sun,  as  calculated  and  sent  to  him  by  La  Lande 
(J8*91.3 — that  of  the  Earth  being  1),  he  found  its  diameter  to 
be  4*454  times  that  of  the  Earth. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixed 
Stars,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  chiefly  of  a  specu- 
lative nature,  and  the  result  of  them  was  published  in  the  PhUo- 
sophical  Transactions  for  1782.  The  method  first  pointed  out 
by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamstead  and  Bradley,  of  mea- 
suring the  zenith  distances  of  two  stars,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Herschel  as  liable  to  various  sources  of  error ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  though  Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  parallax 
as  not  exceeding  1",  yet  "  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  might 
still  have  a  parallax  of  several  seconds."  The  method  which 
he  substituted,  and  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by 
Galileo,  in  his  Systema  Cosmicum,  consisted  in  employing  two 
stars  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  differing  as  much  in 
magnitude  as  could  be  found,  and  determining  their  exact  place 
at  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit.     The  par- 
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allax  of  the  stars  was  then  to  be  computed  by  a  theory  founded 
on  probabilities,  and  involving  the  two  postulates :  1.  That  the 
stars  are,  ^^  one  with  another,  about  the  size  of  the  sun ;  and,  2. 
That  the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  is  owing  to  their 
different  distances ;"  so  that  a  star  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
magnitude  is]  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  far  off  as  one  of  the 
first.  This  method,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  not  led  to  any  re- 
sults on  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  The  postulates 
which  it  involves  were  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  have  been 
completely  disproved  by  the  only  measures  of  parallax  which 
have  been  recently  obtained.  But  like  many  other  specula- 
tions, the  attempt  to  prove  or  to  apply  them  led  to  results  more 
important  than  those  which  they  directly  contemplated.  In 
searching  for  double  stars  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr.  Herschel 
was  led  to  the  formation  of  those  magnificent  catalogues  of  double 
stars  by  which  he  enriched  astronomy,  and  those  interesting  re- 
sults respecting  the  movements  and  periods  of  binary  systems, 
which  now  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
To  us  who  are  in  possession  of  the  researches  on  double  stars, 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Herschel  and  his  son,  to  Sir  James  South, 
and  M.  Struve,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  first  steps  in  this 
great  inquiry. 

"  I  took  pains,"  says  Mr.  Herschel,  "  to  find  out  what  double  stars 
had  been  recorded  by  astronomers ;  but  my  situation  permitted  me 
not  to  consult  extensive  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very  material. 
For  as  I  intended  to  view  the  heavens  myself,  Nature — that  great 
volume — appeared  to  me  to  contain  the  best  catalogue  upon  this  occa- 
sion. However,  I  remembered  that  the  star  in  the  head  of  Castor, 
that  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  first  star  in  Arie£^  had  been 
mentioned  by  Cassini  as  double  stars.  I  also  found  that  the  nebula 
in  Orion  was  marked  in  Huygens'  Si/stema  Satumium  as  containing 
seven  stars,  three  of  which  (now  known  to  be  four)  ax"e  very  near 
together.  With  this  small  stock  I  began,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years'  observations,  have  collected  the  stars  contained  in  my  cata- 
logue. I  find,  with  great  pleasure,  that  a  very  excellent  observer, 
(Mr.  Pigott,)  has  also,  though  unknown  to  me,  met  with  three  of  those 
stars  that  will  be  found  in  my  catalogue  ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I 
also  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  Astronomer-Royal  showed  me,  among 
other  objects,  a  Hercules  as  a  double  star,  which  he  liacl  discovered 
some  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hornsby  also,  in  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  stars  that  have  a  proper  motion,  mentioned  <irBootis 
as  a  double  star.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  young  astronomers  to  be  obliged 
to  discover  over  again  what  has  already  been  discoveredL  However, 
the  pleasure  that  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars,  has 
made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  had  been  seen  before  me."* 

*  After  his  catalogue  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Herschel 
received  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Acta  Academice  TfieodinV'Falatina)^  contftiniiigft 
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!Mr.  Herschel's  first  Catahgtie  of  Double  Stars  was  read  at  the 
Eoyal  Society  on  the  10th  Januaiy  1787.  It  contains  269 
double  stars,  227  of  which  had  not  been  noticed  bv  any  other 
person.  It  gives  the  comparative  size  of  the  stars,  tneir  colour, 
their  distances  (as  measured  by  a  Lamp-  Micrometer^*  exhibit- 
ing two  moveable  lights,  with  whose  distance  seen  by  the  unas- 
sisted eye  the  distance  of  the  stars  seen  in  the  telescope  was  com- 
5ared,)  their  angle  of  position,  and  the  dates  of  the  observation* 
'he  catalogue,  which  is  divided  into  six  classes,  contains  not  only 
double  stars,  btit  also  those  that  are  triple,  double-double,  qua- 
druple, double-tnple,  and  multiple. 

Mr.  Herschel  had  now  removed  to  Datchet,  near  Windsor, 
where  he  carried  on  his  observations  under  the  immediate  par 
tronage  of  the  ICing,  with  new  zeal  and  corresponding  success* 
Towards  the  end  of  1782,  he  completed  his  interesting  paper — 
"  On  the  proper  motion  of  the  Sim  and  the  Solar  System^  tvUh  an 
account  of  sevjeral  changes  tliat  have  happened  among  the  fixed 
stars  since  the  time  of  Mr,  Flamstead^  In  this  paper,  he  notices, 
1.  The  stars  that  have  been  lost,  or  undergone  some  capital 
change  since  Flamstead's  time;  2.  Those  that  have  changed 
their  magnitude ;  3.  Those  that  have  newly  become  visible ;  and 
the  results  which  he  obtained  were  drawn  from  a  review  of  all 
the  stars  iu  Flamstead's  catalogue,  as  far  as  the  twelfth  magni- 
tude, "  to  the  amount  of  a  great  many  thousands  of  stars."  Those 
changes  \  ?hich  arise  from  a  proper  motion  of  the  star,  and  a  vari- 
ation of ) jiagnitude,  he  suspects  may  be  owing  to  every  star  in  the 
heavens  feeing  more  or  less  in  motion ;  some,  especially  in  slow 
motions,  arising  from  their  revolving  round  a  large  opaque  bodjfy 
— the  stars  undergoing  occasional  occultation,  or  presenting  to  us 
large  spot's  in  their  rotatory  movements.  Hence  he  is  led  to 
believe,  wJaat  Tobias  Mayer  had  previously  maintained,  that  thie 
Sun  and  Solar  System  have  analogous  motions,  and  are  ad- 
vancing to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens ;  and  he  found  that  this 
part  was  iia  the  constellation  Hercules,  near  the  star  >•,  or  a  point 
somewhat  farther  to  tlie  north. 

Having  finished,  in  the  year  1783,  a  very  good  twenty-feet 
reflector,  with  a  large  aperture,  he  employed  it  in  studying  the 
remarkable  luminous  spots  at  the  pole  of  the  planet  Mars ;  and 
he  publish  ed  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1784.  By  means  of  these  spots,  he  founa  that 
the  axis  of  Mars  was  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  59°  42',  and  that  its 
node  was  iu  17°  47'  of  Pisces,  and  he  determined  the  ratio  of 
its  polar  anid  equatorial  diameters  to  be  as  15  to  16. 

paper  by  To?  no.  b  Mayer,  giving  "  a  pretty  large  list  of  double  stars,"  some  of  wUeh 
were  the  saa  le  ^tvith  those  in  his  catalogue,  while  31  were  not  contained  in  it* 
*  Describf  2d  i\p  ihe  Philoio^hical  Tnxnsactions^  1782,  p.  108, 
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Towards  the  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herschel  completed  a  second 
catalogue,  containing  434  double  stars ;  and  in  June  1784,  and 
February  1785,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  two 

Eapers  "  On  the  Construction  of  the  Heavens."  By  means  of 
is  twenty  feet  telescope,  with  an  aperture  of  18i^o  inches,  and 
placed  meridionally,  he  resolved  into  stars  the  nebulse  discovered 
fey  Messier  and  Mechain,  and  also  part  of  the  Milky  Way ;  and 
he  discovered  no  fewer  than  466  new  nebulse  and  clusters  of 
stars,  which  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  best  common 
telescopes  then  in  use.  In  pursuing  these  observations,  he  was 
led  to  the  remarkable  speculation,  founded  wholly  on  optical 
considerations,  that  as  the  Milky  Way  "  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  heavens,"  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  immense  cluster  of 
stars;  and  that  our  sun,  with  his  system  of  planets,  was  in  all 
probability  placed  within  it,  but  "  perhaps  not  in  the  very  centre 
of  its  thickness  "  In  order  to  determine  the  sun's  place  in  this 
sidereal  stratum,  he  paged  the  heavensy  or  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  stars,  or  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  in  various  directions.  In 
his  paperof  1785,he  gives  a  longtable  of  star-gages;  and  supposing 
the  stars  to  be  nearly  equally  scattered,  and  their  numbers  in  a 
field  of  view  of  a  known  angular  diameter  to  be  given,  he  de- 
termines the  length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  gives  a  section  of  the 
Milky  Way,  or  nebula,  (resembling  a  fish  with  a  long  open  mouth,) 
to  which  our  system  belongs,  and  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
placed.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  adopt  this 
noble  and  ingenious  speculation  ;*  and  there  is  suflScient  evi- 
dence to  induce  us  to  believe,  as  the  celebrated  Russian  astrono- 
mer, M.  F.  G.  W.  Struve,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Herschel  himself 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  found,  even  with  his  largest  tele- 
scope, that  the  Milky  Way  could  not  be  sounded ;  and  as  the  same 
uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  limits  of  the  visible  stars  in  all 
other  directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M.  Struve  draws  the  con- 
clusion, that  "  if  we  regard  all  the  fixed  stars  that  surround  the 
sun  as  forming  a  great  system — that  of  the  Milky  Way — we  are 
perfectly  ignorant  of  its  extent,  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea  of 
this  immense  system.^^^  Having,  therefore,  no  visible  limits,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nebula,|  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Herschel.  But  though  the  Milky  Way  is  a  system  whose 
form  and  extent  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  determined, 
yet  as  Struve  observes,  there  is  evidently  a  certain  law  of  con- 
densation towards  a  principal  plane,  which  Jaw  he  has  endea- 
voured to  determine.     Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation 

♦  See  our  Review  of  Komos,  No.  VII.  pp.  228-30. 

+  In  his  Memoirs  of  1811  and  1817,  Mr.  Herschel  abandons  altogether  hiB 
postulate  of  the  equal  distribution  of  stars  in  space. 

X  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Struve.  St.  Petersboura;,  1847i 
P.  63. 
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of  the  Milky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great  circle,  was  owing  to 
the  lateral  position  of  the  sun  within  it.  M.  Struve,  however, 
rejects  this  explanation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  condensed 
stratum  of  the  stars  does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather  a 
broken  plane,  (plan  bris^,)  or  perhapd  this  stratum  occurs  in 
two  planes  inclined  10°  to  each  other,  and  whose  intersection  is 
placed^nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  the  sun  being 
at  a  small  distance  from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the  point 
13  h.  of  the  equator.* 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  communi- 
cated to  the  Koyal  Society  A  catalogue  of  1000  new  nebttke  and 
clusters  of  stars,  which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  with  his 
twenty  feet  reflector ;  and  this  was  followed,  in  1789,  with  an- 
other Catalogue  of  a  second  Hiousand  nebuke.  In  these  remark- 
able memoirs  he  regards  the  round  clusters  and  nebulae,  in  which 
there  is  an  apparent  condensation  towards  a  centre,  as  clusters 
or  nebulae  in  the  act  of  formation.     lie  supposes  that  a  central 

Eower  resides  in  the  brightest  portion  ;  that  the  clusters  which 
ave  the  most  perfect  spherical  forms  have  been  longest  exposed 
to  the  action  of  these  forces ;  and  that  we  may  judge  of  the  relative 
age  and  maturity  of  a  sidereal  system  from  the  disposition  of 
its  component  parts ;  while  what  he  calls  planetary  nebulae,  where 
the  compression  is  more  equal,  may  be  regarded  as  very  aged, 
and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change  or  dissolution. 

These  views,  ingenious  though  they  be,  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  observers.  The  nebular  hypothesis  to 
which  they  led,  and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  an  unwar- 
rantable extent  in  our  own  day,  has  been  refiited  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Earl  of  Rosse ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  renounced  by  Sir  John  Herschel  himself-t 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construction  of  the  Heavens 
was  pursued  by  Dr,  Herschel  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his 
observations  are  recorded  in  ten  Memoirs  published  in  the  PAtio- 
sophical  Trajisactions  for  1791,  1794,  1796,  1799,  1802,  1806, 
1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already,  in  other  Articles,  given  an  account  of  the 
great  40  feet  telescope  constructed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the 
various  discoveries  which  he  made  respecting  the  planets  and 
satellites  of  our  own  system,f  we  must  bring  to  a  close  this  brief 
notice  of  his  sidereal  labours.  In  the  year  1816,  when  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  the  Prince  Regent  presented  him  with  the 

*  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Struve.    St.  Petersboorg,  1847. 
P.  82. 
t  See  this  Journal,  No.  VI.,  p.  477,  and  No.  VIII.,  p.  490. 
X  No.  III.,  pp.  183-189  ;  No.  VII.,  Art.  Ylll.pamm,  and  No.  XI.  Art.  VIII. 

jpassim. 
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decoration  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood.     In  1820,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  their 
Transactions,  in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting  memoir  On 
the  places  of  145  double  stars.     This  paper  was  the  last  which  he 
lived  to  publish.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline,  and  on  the  24th 
August  1822,  he  sank  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  com- 
pleted his  84th  year.     He  was  survived  by  his  widow  Lady  Her- 
schel,  by  his  sister  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,*  and  by  an  only  son, 
the  present  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  labours  and  discoveries  in 
sidereal  astronomy  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
After  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  John  Herschel  had  directed 
his  attention  principally  to  the  science  of  Optics,  but  particularly 
to  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  double  refraction  and 
polarisation  of  light.     In  this  research,  he  obtained  many  new 
and  highly  important  results,  which  are  recorded  in  his  Treatise  on 
Lights  published  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana,  arid  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  that  subject  which  has 
ever  been  written.     Astronomy,  however,  had  a  higher  claim 
upon  his  genius  ;  and  having  inherited  telescopes  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  power,  and  been  initiated  into  the  difficult  art  of  con- 
structing them,  he  was  naturally  led  to  quit  the  field  of  optical 
science,  and  to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  the  arduous  task  of  re-examining  the 
nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been  discovered  by  his 
father  in  his  "  sweeps  of  the  heavens,"  and  recorded  in  the  three 
catalogues  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  presented  to  the 
Koyal  Society  in  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1802,  and  he  began 
to  execute  it  in  the  year  1825.     In  this  re-examination  he  spent 
eight  years,  and  he  has  given  the  results  of  it  in  a  catalogue  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1832.   This  catalogue 
contains  2306  nebulse  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  1781  are 
identical  with  those  described  by  his  father,  and  with  those  pub- 
lished by  Messier  and  Struve.     The  number  of  new  nebulae  and 
clusters  discovered  by  himself  was  525.     During  this  re-exami- 
nation, he  observed  a  great  number  of  double  stars,  and  took 
their  places,  to  the  amount  of  between  three  and /owr  thousand^  all 
of  which  are  described  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth 
volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
These  observations  were  made  with  a  Newtonian  telescope  of 
20  feet  focus,  and  18^  inches  aperture,  arid  having  acquired  by 

Sractice  a  "  sufficient  mastery  of  the  instrument,"  and  "  of  the 
elicate  process  of  polishing  the  specula,"  he  conceived  the  noble 
idea  of  attempting  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  heavens ;  and,  with  this  view,  of  "  transporting  into  the 

*  Miss  Caroline  ^erschel  died  at  Hanover  on  the  9th  of  January',  iu  the 
year  of  her  age, 
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other  hemisphere  the  same  instrument  which  had  been  employed 
in  this,  so  as  to  give  a  unity  to  the  results  of  both  portions  of  the 
survey,  and  to  render  them  comparable  with  each  other." 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  selected  as  the  most  favourable 
locality  for  carrying  on  this  survey ;  and  having  fitted  up  the 
instruments  and  packed  them  carefully  for  the  voyage,  he  lefk 
England,  with  his  family,  on  the  13th  November  1833,  and 
landed  at  Capetown  on  the  16th  January  1834,  having  provi- 
dentially escaped  from  an  awful  hurricane  to  which  he  would 
have  been  exposed  had  his  voyage  been  delayed.  The  spot 
which  Sir  John  selected  was  the  grounds  and  mansion  of  a 
Dutch  proprietor,  the  name  of  which  was  Feldhausen,  "  a  spot 
charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  last  gentle  slope 
at  the  base  of  the  Table  Mountain."  During  the  erection  of 
the  instruments.  Sir  John  resided  at  WeltOTfirieden,  and  so 
quickly  were  his  plans  completed,  that  on  the  22d  February 
1834,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  viewing,  with 
his  20  feet  reflector,  a  Crucisy  the  interesting  nebula  about 
aj  Argus,  and  other  remarkable  objects;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  March,  to  begin  a  regular  series  of  observations.  The 
Observatory  thus  completed  was  situated  in  south  lat.  38** 
58'  56  55",  and  long.  22"  46'  9".ll  east  from  Greenwich,  audits 
altitude  was  142  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table  Bay. 

After  erecting  his  observatoiy,  and  determining  its  geographi- 
cal position,  the  attention  of  Sii*  John  Herschel  was  mrected  to 
the  preparation  of  the  telescopes  with  whicl}  his  observations 
were  to  be  made.  He  carried  out  with  him  three  specula,  one 
of  which  was  made  by  his  father,  and  used  by  him  in  his  20  feet 
sweeps  and  other  observations  ;  another  was  made  by  Sir  John, 
under  his  father's  inspection  and  instructions ;  and  the  other,  of 
the  very  same  metal  as  the  last,  was  ground  and  figured  by 
himself.  They  had  all  a  clear  diameter  of  18^  inches  of  polished 
surface,  and  were  all  equally  reflective  when  freshly  polished,  and 
perfectly  similar  in  their  performance.  The  operation  criF  re- 
polishing,  which  was  much  more  frequently  required  than  in 
England,  was  performed  by  himself  with  the  requisite  apparatus, 
which  he^.had  fortunately  brought  with  him  from  England. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  considerable  weight,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  metal  should  be  suj^rted  in  its 
ease  so  as  not  to  sufler  any  change  of  figure  from  its  own  weight 
Sir  John  found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled  by  allowing  it 
to  rest  horizontally  on  three  metallic  points  at  its  drcumfiorence. 
The  image  of  every  considerable  star  became  triangular^  throw- 
ing out  long  flaming  caustics  at  the  angles.  Having  on  one 
occasion  supported  the  speculum  simply  against  a  flat-board,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  45"^,  he  founa  that  its  performance  was 
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tolerably  good  ;  but  on  stretching  a  thin  pack-thread  vertically 
down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  of  the 
metal  to  rest  upon  this  thread,  the  images  of  stars  were  length- 
ened horizontally  "to  a  preposterous  extent,  and  all  distinct 
vision  utterly  destroyed  by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two 
lobes,  each  retaining  something  of  its  parabolic  figure,  separated 
by  a  vertical  band  in  a  state  of  distortion,  and  of  no  figure  at 
all ! "  The  method  which  Sir  John  found  the  best  was  the  fi)l- 
lowing : — Between  the  mirror  and  the  back  of  the  case  he  inter- 
posed 6  or  8  folds  of  thick  woollen  baize,  or  blanketing,  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  texture,  stitched  together  at  their  edges. 
The  metal,  when  laid  fiat  on  this  bed,  was  shaken  so  as  to  be 
concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  case,  and  two  supports,  composed 
of  several  strips  of  similar  baize,  were  introduced  so  as  to  occupy 
about  30°  each,  and  to  leave  an  arc  of  about  40°  unoccupied  op- 
posite the  point  which  was  to  be  the  lowermost  in  the  tube. 
When  the  case  is  raised  into  an  inclined  position,  and  slightly 
shaken,  the  mirror  takes  its  own  free  bearing  on  these  supports, 
and  preserves  its  figure.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  success- 
ful application  of  this  method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baize 
or  blanket  should  be  employed,  "  by  which  only  the  effect  of 
flexure  in  the  wooden  back  itself  of  the  case  can  be  eliminated." 
As  the  woollen  fibres,  however,  lose  their  elasticity,  the  baize 
should  be  occasionally  taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  his  observations  with  these  fine  instruments, 
Sir  John  Herschel  observed  several  curious  optical  effects,  arising 
from  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  incident  to  the  climate 
of  the  Cape.  In  the  hot  season,  from  October  to  March,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  months  of  that  season,  "  the  nights  are 
for  the  most  part  superb"  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  occasionally  during  the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  sandy  plains,  the  "  optical  tranquillity  of  the  air"  is  greatly 
disturbed.  In  some  cases  the  images  of  the  stars  are  violently 
dilated  into  nebular  balls  or  puffs  of  upwards  of  15'  in  diameter. 
At  the  end  of  March  1834,  lor  example,  when  Saturn  and  7  Vir- 
ginis  were  both  in  the  field  of  the  20  feet  reflector,  "  it  could  not 
have  been  told  which  was  the  planet  and  which  iJbie  star."  On 
other  occasions,  the  stars  form  "  soft,  quiet,  round  pellets  of  8'  or 
4'  diameter,"  resembling  planetary  nebulae,  and  ouite  unlike 
the  spurious  discs  which  they  present  when  not  aefined.  In 
other  cases,  these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  from  "  an  infinitely 
rapid  vibratory  movement  of  the  central  point  in  all  possible 
directions,"  the  luminous  discs  presenting  singular  phenomena 

*  When  Sir  John  adopted  this  very  simple  plan,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  very 
ingenious  method  by  which  Lord  Rome  affords  an  equable  support  to  a  large  speeu- 
lum,  and  which  we  have  ahready  deicribed  in  this  Journal,  yoI.  ii  p.  207. 
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when  thrown  out  of  focus,  by  pushing  the  eye-piece  farther  in  or 
pulling  it  farther  out  than  its  principal  focus.* 

In  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to  October,  and  especially  in 
June  and  July,  the  state  of  the  air  is  habitually  good,  and  after 
heavy  rains  have  ceased  for  a  day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
image  and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such  that  hardly  any  limit 
is  set  to  magnifying  power,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  specula.  On  occasions  like  these,  optical  phenomena 
of  extraordinary  splendour  are  produced  by  viewing  a  bright 
star  through  diaphragms  of  card-board  or  zinc,  pierced  in  regular 
patterns  of  circular  holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena, 
arising  from  the  interferences  of  the  intromitted  rays,  and  pro- 
duced less  perfectly  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  air,  surprise  and 
delight  every  person  that  sees  them.  A  result  of  a  more  valu- 
able kind  is  obtained  when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  centre  of  which  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  When  close  double  stars  are 
viewed  with  the  telescope,  having  a  diaphragm  of  this  form,  the 
discs  of  the  two  stars,  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  their  size,  and  have  a  clearness  and  perfection 
almost  incredible.  These  discs,  however,  are  accompanied 
with  six  luminous  radiations,  running  from  them  at  angles  of  60^, 
forming  perfectly  straight,  delicate,  brilliant  lines,  like  brightly 
illuminated  threads,  running  far  out  beyond  the  field  of  view, 
and,  what  is  singular,  capable  of  being  followed  like  real 
appendages  to  the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  left  the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  a  "  ne- 
bulous haze."  The  effect  of  it  is  to  encircle  every  star,  of  the  9th 
magnitude  and  upwards,  with  a  faint  sphere  of  light  of  an  extent 
proportioned  to  the  brightness  of  the  star.  This  phenomenon 
presents  itself  very  suddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  free  fi:om 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  cloud,  and  disappears  as  suddenly,  lasting 
sometimes  only  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herscnel  states 
that  similar  nebular  affections  occur  in  our  English  climate,  but 
with  much  less  frequency  and  suddenness  in  their  appearance  and 
disappearance.  He  at  first  suspected  that  the  phenomenon  arose 
from  dew  upon  the  eye-piece,  but  repeated  examination  satisfied  him 
that  its  origin  was  really  atmospheric.  In  studying  the  polarisation 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  had  occasion  be- 
quently  to  observe  what  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  same 
cause.  When  the  sky  was  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  free  fix)m 
clouds,  and  the  degree  of  polarisation,  as  indicated  by  the  Polari- 

*  Sir  John  supposes  that  these  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  ascending  and 
descending  currents  of  hot  find  cold  air  rotating  spirallyt 
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meter,  *  very  great,  a  sudden  change  frequently  took  place  with- 
out any  apparent  cause ;  sometimes  near  the  horizon  and  not  at 
considerable  altitudes,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  altitudes 
and  not  near  the  horizon.  On  some  occasions  the  effect  was 
limited  in  its  extent,  and  of  a  temporary  kind.  When  it  was 
not  temporary,  it  shewed  itself  in  a  diminution  of  the  blue  tint 
of  the  sky,  which  is  invariably  accompanied  with  a  diminished 
polarisation,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  often  increased  till 
clouds  were  produced,  terminating  in  rain.  The  cause  of  these 
phenomena  was  doubtless  a  sudden  secretion  of  aqueous  vapour, 
sometimes  local  and  of  limited  extent,  and  quickly  re-absorbed ; 
and  at  other  times  general,  and  terminating  in  a  change  of  weather. 
When  a  cloud  passed  over  a  track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without 
occasioning  any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint,  the  polarisatioa 
of  the  part  of  the  sky  over  which  it  passed  was  always  diminished, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  having  left  in  its  path  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the  tabulated  observations 
contained  in  the  interesting  volume  now  before  us,  occupy 
seven  chapters,  extending  over  450  closely  printed  pages,  and 
are  illustrated  with  seventeen  beautifully  executed  plates,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  very  great  size.  The  valuable  contents  of  these 
different  chapters  would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  serieis  of 
unconnected  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  or  Astro- 
nomical Societies,  and  with  illustrations  very  inferior,  both  in 
number  and  quality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  munificence  of  bis 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  destined  a  large 
sum  for  their  publication  as  a  single  and  separate  work.  This 
very  amiable  and  public-spirited  nobleman,  to  whom  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  splendid  Northumber- 
land achromatic  telescope,  through  which  the  new  planet  Nep- 
tune was  first  seen,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  final  nilfilment  of 
his  noble  and  generous  design;  but  the  present  Duke,  the  worthy 
heir  of  the  titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  distinguished  nobleman, 
carried  out,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  liberal  intentions  of  his  lar 
mented  brother,  and  thus  added  another  claim  to  those  which, 
jas  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already  earned,  upon  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are  treated  in  the  volume 
under  our  notice : — - 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  in  the  southern 
hemispnere. 

II.  On  the  double  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  polarisation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Johnston  and  Berghaos's  Phyncal  AUat,  Part  Tii.,  and  London  and  £d%nburgk 
JfkUospohical  Magazine^  December,  1847.     Vol.  tooli^  pp.  444-455. 
VOL.  VIII.      NO.  XVI.  2  K 
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III.  Of  astrometry,  or  the  numerical  expression  of  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  stars. 

IV.  Of  the  distribution  of  stars,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

V.  Observations  of  nancy's  Comet,  with  remarks  on  its  phy** 
sical  condition,  and  that  of  comets  in  general. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

VII.  Observations  on  the  Solar  spots. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  Nebulae  and  Clusters  of  Stars,  occu- 
pying 164  pages,  our  author  proceeds,  after  some  introductory 
and  explanatory  remarks,  to  give  detailed  descriptions  and 
monographs  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  nebulae.  As 
some  of  these  nebulae  are  visible  in  Europe,  and  are  all  objects 
of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  brief 
notice  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
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No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  which  is  a  nebular  line,  with  thi 
figure  of  a  horse-shoe  at  each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  American  astronomer,  and  Mr.  Lament, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Observatory  at 
Munich.  Mr.  Mason,  whose  premature  death  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, used  a  reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture,  and  14 
feet  focal  length,  constructed  by  himself.  The  fainter  horse* 
shoe  was  seen  neither  by  Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Lamotit. 

No.  2.  This  nebula  has  also  been  figured  by  Mr.  Mason,  and 
in  this  as  well  as  in  No.  1,  his  representation  differs  from  thistt 
of  Sir  John  Herschel. 

No.  4  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  extraordinary  objects  which  the  heavens  present.  It  is  situ* 
ated  in  the  greater  nubecula  of  the  Magellanic  clouds. 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  improperly  set  down  as  nebtilar 
by  Lacaille,  is,  according  to  our  author,  "  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  beautiful  object,  when  viewed  through  an  instrument  of 
sufficient  aperture  to  show  distinctly  the  very  difierent  colours  of 
its  constituent  stars,  which  give  it  the  eflfect  of  a  superb  piece  of 
fancy  jewellery."  Three  of  the  stars  are  greenish  white^  two 
green,  one  blue  greeii,  one  redy  and  another  ruddy. 

No.  7,  (47  Toucani,)  is  a  most  magnificent  globular  cluster. 
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The  stars  are  immensely  numerous  and  compressed.  It  is  com* 
pared  to  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  centre,  the  stars  seeming  to  ran 
together.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed  the  extraordinary 
feet  that  the  inner  or  compressed  part  of  the  cluster  is  rose* 
coloured,  (at  another  time  ruddy  or  orange  yellow,)  forming  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  white  light  of  the  exterior  portion.  There 
is  a  beautiful  double  star  on  the  south  preceding  e)dge  of  the 
last  portion,  but  it  is  probably  unconnected  with  the  cluster. 

Under  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placet^ 
our  author  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  grand  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion,  which 
i)assed  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60^.  He  had 
limself  delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1824 :  Four  re- 
presentations of  it,  differing  essentially  from  his,  had  been  sub- 
sequently published ;  and  it  therefore  became  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  change  had  taken  place  either  in 
the  form  or  luminosity  of  the  whole  nebula,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 
Dr.  Lament  of  Munich  had,  in  1837,  published  "  rather  a 
coarsely  executed  figure"  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir  John  Herschel 
acknowledges  that  it  "  contains  some  valuable  particulars  re- 
specting the  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  nebula  into  patches  and 
knots,"  which  had  been  very  unsatisfactorily  expressed  in  his 
figure  of  1824,  but  "  in  which  his  observations  of  1834  and  1837 
fully  confirm  Dr.  Lament's  remark."  The  other  drawings,  by 
Sig.  Device,  and  Sig.  Eondoni,  published  in  1839,  1840,  and 
1841,  are  too  inaccurate  to  furnish  any  materials  for  speculation. 

The  splendid  drawing  of  this  nebula,  which  occupies  a  foot 
square,  and  forms  the  eighth  plate  of  the  present  work,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  astronomical  research  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  science.  We  view  it  at  first  with 
mute  admiration  of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  observer,  and 
even  forget  for  a  while  the  mysterious  assemblage  of  suns  and 
of  systems  which  it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer  than  1 50  stars  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  this  remarkable  map,  and  our  failing 
vision  can  scarcely  descry  the  faint  luminosity  with  which  it 
shades  away  into  the  dark  sky  that  encloses  it.  Neither  in  its 
general  outline,  nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions,  has  it  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  form  natural  or  artificial.  The  luminous 
portions  have  no  relation  either  in  shape  or  intensity  to  the  stars 
which  bespangle  it,  and  the  stars  themselves,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  magnitude  or  their  distances,  seem  to  have  no  bond  of 
union,  and  no  symmetry  of  place.  Knowing,  as  we  now  do, 
that  Lord  Eosse's  telescope  has  resolved  the  nebulous  portion 
into  stars,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  speculation 
that  the  nebula  is  a  collection  of  minutely  subdivided  mattmr^ 
accidentally  irregular  in  its  outline  and  density,   which  may 
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some  time  or  other  be  combined  into  stars  and  planets,  but  we 
view  it  as  a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already  formed,  of  suns 
radiant  with  light  and  heat,  of  worlds  in  harmonious  revo- 
lution, teeming  with  organic  life,  and  rich  with  the  bounties 
of  their  benencent  Creator.  But  even  with  these  views  the 
mind  does  not  rest  satisfied.  It  seeks  to  know  how  these  systems 
are  combined  in  the  irregular  nebulosity.  We  see  it  only  in  one 
direction  out  of  an  infinite  number.  May  there  not  be  some 
particular  direction,  in  which  it  would  appear  a  symmetrical  for- 
mation, or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole,  but  a  combination  of  sepa- 
rate formations,  may  there  not  be  some  direction  in  space  along 
which  its  separate  component  parts  would  assume  regular  or 
symmetrical  forms  ? 

The  variations  of  figure  which  this  nebula  presents  in  the  de- 
lineations of  it  by  different  astronomers  might  lead  a  careless 
speculator  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  either  undergone,  or  is 
undergoing,  great  and  rapid  changes.  Sir  John  Herschel  does 
not  participate  in  such  an  opinion, — 

"  Comparing,"  says  he,  "  only  my  own  drawings,  made  at  epochs 
(1824  and  1837)  differing  by  13  years,  the  disagreements,  though 
confessedly  great,  are  not  more  so  than  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to 
inexperience  in  such  delineations  (which  are  really  difficult)  at  an 
early  period — to  the  far  greater  care,  pains,  and  time,  bestowed  upon 
the  later  drawings,  and,  above  all,  to  the  advantage  of  local  situation, 
and  the  very  great  superiority  in  respect  both  of  light  and  defining 
power  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter,  over  what  it  possessed  at  the 
former  epoch,  the  reasons  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  figures  into  compari* 
son,  except  in  points  which  could  not  be  influenced  by  such  causes. 
Now  the7'e  is  only  one  such  particular  on  ivhich  I  am  at  all  inclined  to  insist 
as  evidence  of  change,  viz.,  in  respect  of  the  situation  and  form  of  the 
'  nebula  oblongata,'  which  my  figure  of  1824  represents  as  a  tolerably 
regular  oval,  &c.  &c.  Comparing  this  with  its  present  appearance  as 
exhibited  in  Plate  VIII.,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
of  some  sensible  alteration  having  taken  place.  No  observer  now,  I  think, 
looking  ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of  detail,  would  represent  the 
broken,  curved,  and  unsymmetrical  nebula  in  question  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  earlier  of  the  two  figures ;  and  to  suppose  it  seen  as  in 
1837,  and  yet  draum  in  1824,  would  argue  more  negligence  than  I 
can  believe  myself  fairly  chargeable  with." — ^Pp.  31,  32. 

Passing  over  another  evidence  of  change,  on  which  Sir  John 
thinks,  that  "  considerable  stress  might  be  laid,"  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  avowing,  without  regarding  our  author  as  in  any 
way  chargeable  with  negligence,  that  we  cannot  concur  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  discrepancies  in  question  afford  any 
proof  whatever  of  a  change  in  the  nebula.  Such  an  extensive 
change  as  that  to  which  he  refers  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the 
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sidereal  phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the  creation  and 
extinction  of  whole  clusters  of  worlds  and  systems,  within  the 
brief  interval  of  iliirteen  years !  Had  the  apparent  evidences 
of  change  been  even  more  distinct  and  numerous,  we  should 
have  exhausted  every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  these  ap- 
pearances, rather  than  have  allowed  ourselves  to  consider  them 
as  real.  In  comparing  the  nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Eosse, 
with  those  made  with  smaller  instruments  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
we  never  attribute  the  discrepancies  to  real  changes  in  the  nebulse* 
In  like  manner  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  discrepancies  betweeo 
Sir  John  Herschel's  delineations  of  1824  and  1837,  to  the  cirf 
cumstance  that  the  first  was  made  in  a  bad  climate,  and  the  second 
in  a  good  one,  and  to  regard  a  difference  in  the  purity  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to  a  diflFerence  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  telescope.  The  drawingof  1837,*  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  made  with  a  telescope  of  much  greater  size 
than  that  with  which  the  drawing  of  1824  was  made.  A  change 
in  the  health,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the  observer's  eye 
may  account  for  apparent  changes  in  forms  that  are  slightly 
luminous.  Sir  John  Herschel's  eye  may  in  1824  have  begun 
to  experience  that  remarkable  change,  to  which  this  organ  is 
subject  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it  may 
have  not  only  recovered  its  original  vigour,  but  acquired  new 
power,  when  he  used  it  at  the  Cape.  The  material  differ- 
ences which  our  author  has  signalised  between  the  delineations 
of  Dr.  Lamontt  in  1837,  and  his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  from  difference  of  climate,  and  from 
difference  of  vision,  than  from  differences  between  the  telescopes 
employed,  may  be  considered  as  favourable  to  our  views. 

The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir  John  Herschel  gives 
a  minute  drawing,  and  a  detailed  description,  is  n  Argus,  and 
the  great  nebula  surrounding  it.  It  is  situated,  in  R.  Ascension, 
10**  38'  28%  and  in  148°  47' of  north  polar  distance.  Our  author's 
drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has  the  same  merit  as  that 
of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  and  the  nebula  the.same  unmeaning 
and  unintelligible  aspect.  This  nebula  is  regarded  by  Sir  John 
as  of  all  sidereal  objects  that  which  unites  most  points  of  interest. 
"  Its  situation  is  very  remarkable  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
rich  and  brillant  masses,  a  succession  of  which  curiously  contrast- 
ed with  dark  adjacent  spaces  (called  by  the  old  navigators  coc^ 
sacks,)  constitute  the  Milky  Way  in  that  portion  oi  its  course 
which  lies  between  the  Centaur  and  the  main  body  of  Virgo."  In 
this  part  of  the  galaxy  there  is  an  average  of  3138  stars  in  a 

*  This  Figure  is  engi'aved  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  ii« 
t  Published  with  his  Thesis, «  Ueli^r  die  Nebelflecken."    Munich  1837. 
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square  degree,  and  in  the  denser  part  5093  in  the  same  area. 
The  bright  star  ri  Argus,  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  stratum 
of  stars,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  change  which  its 
lustre  has  undergone  since  1677.  It  was  then  a  star  of  the 
fouHh  magnitude.  In  our  recent  catalogues  it  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  1834  Sir  John  Herschel  found  it  brighter 
than  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  November  1837  its 
magnitude  was  unchanged,  but  in  December  of  that  year  he  was 
astonished  by  its  sudden  increase  of  brightness,  which  exceeded 
even  that  of  EigeL  In  March  1843  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Mackay  of 
the  Free  Church  Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarkable 
increase  in  its  lustre :  It  had  become  a  star  of  the  ^r«^  magnitude 
as  bright  as  Canopus,  and  in  colour  and  size  very  much  like 
Arcturus.  In  1844  Mr.  Maclear  found  it  almost  equal  to  Sirivs. 
In  1845  it  had  again  begun  to  decline  in  lustre.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  these  changes. 

^     Years.    Magnitudes.       Years.  Magnitudes.  Years.  Magnitudes. 

1677 4         1827  Feb.  1 1  1838 1 

1751 2         1828  Feb.  29 2-1  1842 1 

1811-1815. .4         1829-1833 2  1843 1 

1822 2         1832-1833 2  1844 1 

1822-1826  ..2         1834-1837 1-2  1845 .1 

After  giving  this  summary  of  the  magnitudes  of  n  Argus, 
Sir  John  Herschel  remarks  that — 

"  A  strange  field  of  speculation  is  opened  by  this  phenomenon. 
The  temporary  stars  heretofore  recorded  have  all  become  totally  ex- 
tinct. Variable  stars,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  to, 
have  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  some  degree  at  least  regular, 
of  splendour  and  comparative  obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a  star 
fitfully  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluctuations  are 
spread  over  centuries,  apparently  with  no  settled  period,  and  with 
no  regularity  of  progression.  What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these 
flashes  and  relapses  ?  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw,  as  to  the  com- 
fort and  habitability  of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and 
heat  on  so  uncertain  a  source." — ^P.  36. 

As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of 
being  resolvable  into  stars,  it  has  therefore  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  ground  of  which  it  is  projected,  and 
may  therefore,  as  our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at  an  immear 
surable  distance  behind  that  stratum.  The  accurate  representar 
tion  of  this  nebula,  w^hich  includes  no  fewer  than  1216  stars, 
and  is  represented  in  Plate  IX.  of  the  work  before  us,  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty  and  labour.  It  occupied  several  months, 
during  which  our  author  often  despaired  of  being  able  to  transfer 
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to  paper  its  endless  details.  No  description  is  capable  of  con*- 
veying  the  least  idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  engraved  representation  of  it. 

The  magnificent  Catalogue  of  Nebulae  and  Clusters  of  Stars 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  comprehends  4015  of  these  objects, 
occupying  about  80  closely  printed  pages.  The  whole  of  thes^ 
observations,  as  well  as  the  entire  w^ork  of  reducing,  arranging 
and  preparing  this  and  all  the  other  Catalogues,  were  executed 
by  Sir  John  himself,  and  have  more  resemblance  to  the  labour  of 
a  long  life  than  to  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Each  of  these  ob- 
jects IS  minutely  described  by  means  of  single  letters  or  abbre- 
viations, as  in  the  following  example : — No.  4015,  not  v  F  ; 
L ;  1  E  ;  g  lb  M  ;  60 ;  which  means  not  very  faint ;  large ;  a  littU 
extended ;  gradually  a  little  brighter  in  the  middle ;  diameter  60" ;  so 
that  if  the  descriptions  had  been  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
this  Catalogue  would  have  filled  a  whole  volume  of  the  Philoso^ 
phical  Transactions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribution  of  these  nebulae 
and  clusters  over  the  surface  of  the  heavens  in  both  hemispheres, 
Sir  John  adopted  a  projection  which  represented  equal  areas  on 
the  sphere  by  equal  areas  on  the  projection  ;*  and  having  con- 
structed, on  this  principle,  charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres,  divided  into  zones  of  3"  in  breadth,  or  polar  distanc^ 
and  into  hours  of  right  ascension,  he  laid  down  the  nebulae  in 
each,  so  as  to  obtain  a  coup  d^oeil  of  their  distribution  over  the 
whole  heavens.  In  this  way,  he  was  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

''1st.  The  distribution  of  the  nebulae  is  not  like  that  of  the  Milky 
"Way,  in  a  zone  or  band  encircling  the  heavens.     *     *     ♦ 

"  2dly.  One-third  of  the  whole  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens  are 
congregated  in  a  broad  irregular  patch,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  chiefly  situated  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  occupying  the  constellations  Leo,  Leo Minor,the  body, 
tail  and  hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  the  Camehpard,  the 
point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Canes  Venatici,  Coma,  the  preceding  leg  of 
Bootes,  and  the  head,  wings,  and  shoulder  of  Virgo.  This,  for  distinc- 
tion, I  shall  call  the  nebulous  region  of  Virago. 

X  "  3dly.  Within  this  area  there  are  several  local  centres  of  accumu- 
lation, where  the  nebulae  are  exceedingly  crowded,  viz.,  first,  firom 
59°  to  62°  of  north  polar  distance  in  the  13th  hour  of  right  ascensioii 
between  the  northern  part  of  Coma  and  the  fore-legs  of  Chora,  as 
also  (in  the  same  hour)  from  72°  to  78°  N.P.D.,  between  the  palm 


•  "  To  execute  this  projection,  we  have  only  to  take  out  upon  any  sea  please 

the  successive  values  of  Sin.  30',  Sin.  1°,  Sin.  P  30',  and  so  on  to  Sin.  -  5^  from  a 
table  of  natural  sines,  and  these  will  be  the  radii  of  circles,  corre8p<mdiiig  in  opp 
projection  to  the  successive  polar  distances,  1»,  2<*,  8*,  ,  •  .  t  W**  ^ 
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branch  and  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo,  and  again  in  the  sanwj 
hour  from  80°  to  87°  N.P.D.,  in  the  northern  wing  and  breast  of 
Virgo.     *     *     * 

"  The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  survey  is, 
that  the  nebulous  system  is  distinct  from  tlie  sidereal,  though  involving,  and 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  mixing  with  the  latter.  The  great  nebulous 
constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  I  have  called  the 
region  of  Virgo,  being  regarded  as  the  main  body  of  this  system,  and 
subtending  at  our  point  of  view  an  angle  of  80°  or  90°,  it  is  evident 
that,  supposing  its  form  to  approach  to  the  spherical,  our  distance  from 
its  centre  must  be  considerably  less  than  its  own  diameter,  so  that  our 
system  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  placed  somewhat  beyond  the 
borders  of  its  denser  portion,  yet  involved  among  its  outlying  mem- 
bers."—Pp.  135-6. 

In  treating  of  the  classification  of  nebulae,  our  author  divides 
them  into  regular  and  h^^egular.  The  regular  nebulae  are  dis- 
tinguished by  terms  expressing  their  magnitude,  brightness, 
roundness,  condensation,  and  resolvability  ;  and  the  irregular 
nebulae  are  subdivided  into  subregular,  compact,  branching, 
convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  cometic.  Tne  third  class  of 
these  objects,  named  irregular  clusters,  are  those  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  globular  clusters,  and  are  subdivided  into 
three  classes — 1st,  rich,  brilliant,  and  conspicuous  clusters ;  2d, 
poor  and  inconsiderable  clusters ;  and  3d,  those  which  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  these  divisions. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars, 
Sir  John  Herschel  treats  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  gives 
fine  eye-sketches  of  the  two  nubeculae  which  compose  them, 
drawn  "  entirely  without  telescopic  aid,  when  seated  at  a  table  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  and  with  no  more  light 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  a  drawing  at  all.** 
Sir  John  was  driven  to  this  mode  of  delineating  these  interesting 
nubeculae  in  consequence  of  all  his  own  attempts  to  represent 
other  than  very  small  portions  of  the  Nubecula  Major  in  the 
telescope,  having  been  completely  baffled  by  the  overwhelming 
perplexity  of  its  details.  Representations  of  these  two  nubeculae, 
stated  to  be  engraven  from  very  correct  drawings,  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1828,  but  they  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  delineations 
of  Sir  John  Herschel.* 

The  Nubecula  Minor  lies  between  the  parallels  of  162**  and 
165^  of  north  polar  distance,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
0^  28™  and  1**  15'"  right  ascension.     It  is  of  a  generally  round 


*  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  the  delineations  of  the  two  astronomers,  is  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Dunlop  used  a  telescope  with  a  small  magnifying  power,  exhibit- 
ing details  which  an  eye- sketch  could  not  contain.  .     . 
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form  to  the  eye,  and  its  centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  Itft 
centre  of  figure.  The  magnificent  globular  cluster,  47  Toucanl 
of  Bode,  precedes  it  by  a  few  minutes  of  right  ascension,  but  has 
no  connexion  with  it,  and,  as  our  author  states,  "  with  this  ex- 
ception, its  situation  is  in  one  of  the  most  barren  regions  of  the 
heavens.  The  access  to  the  nubecula  minor  on  all  sides  is 
through  a  desert.  Neither  with  the  naked  eye,  nor  with  a  tele- 
scope, is  any  connexion  to  be  traced  either  with  the  greater 
nubecula  or  with  the  Milky  Way."  Within  its  area  there  are  37 
objects  entitled  to  entry  in  the  catalogue  as  nebulae  or  clusters, 
and,  altogether,  244  stars,  nebulae,  and  clusters,  the  positions  of 
which  have  been  determined  as  preparatory  to  the  construction 
of  a  chart  of  the  nubecula  and  the  future  execution  of  a  drawing 
of  it. 

The  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  156® 
and  162*  N.P.D.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  4**  40"  and 
&"  0"  of  R.  Ascension.  It  consists,  like  the  Minor,  "  partly  of 
large  tracts  and  ill-defined  patches  of  irresolvable  nebula,  and  of 
nebulosity  in  every  stage  of  resolution,  up  to  perfectly  resolved 
stars,  like  the  Milky  Way,  as  also  of  regular  and  irregular  nebulae, 
properly  so  called,  and  globular  clusters  in  every  stage  of  re- 
solvability,  and  clustering  groups."  It  contains  no  fewer  than 
278  of  these  objects,  and  altogetner  919  stai's,  nebulae,  and  clus^ 
ters.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  clouds  are 
^'  systems  sui  generis j  which  have  no  analogues  in  our  hemis- 
phere." 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  on  the  Double  Stars 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere^  is  doubtless  of  equal  importance  with 
the  First,  though  the  detection  and  measurement  of  these  stars 
was  regarded  by  our  author  as  of  subordinate  interest,  and  there- 
fore allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  discovery 
of  new  nebulae,  and  the  determination  of  the  places  of  those  al- 
ready known.  It  would  have  required  at  least  ten  years  to  have 
reviewed  the  southern  heavens  with  the  20  feet  reflector,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  close  double  stars.  Hence,  the  cata- 
logue of  double  stars  is  comparatively  deficient  in  those  of  the 
first  or  closest  class,  whose  distance  is  under  two  seconds.  The 
numbers  in  tjie  catalogue  are  a  continuation  of  those  in  Sir 
John  Herschel's  6th  catalogue,  published  in  the  9th  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  They  commence 
with  No.  3347,  and  terminate  with  No.  5442,  so  that  the  cata- 
logue, occupying  72  pages,  contains  2095  double  stars.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  tabulated  micrometrical  measures  of 
double  stars,  with  a  synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  comparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  measured  with  the  7  leet  equa- 
torial, and  the  20  feet  reflector,  and  with  special  remarks  on  th« 
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measures  of  particular  double  stars  in  the  catalogue.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  notice  of  the  stars  thus  specially  referred  to  :•— 

X  Toucani.  E.  Asc.  0*^  46™  N.P.D.  160^  26'.  Angle  of  position 
in  1835.92,  78°  30,  1837.74,  80°  35,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid 
angular  rotation. 

h  2036.  E.  A.  1^  12"  N.P.D.  106°  41,  angle  of  position 
1830.786,  53^ ;  1836.958,  38°  05',  giving  an  angular  motion  of 
1—2°  422  per  annum. 

p  Eridani.  E.  A.  1^  33"  N.P.D.  147^  3'.  Angle  of  position 
1834.8,  120'  27'.  1836.723,  119**  30',  indicating  a  considerably 
orbitual  motion. 

70.  Dunlop.  E.  A.  %^  24"  N.P.D.  134'  10'.  Angle  of  position 
1826.3, 20^  8'  (Dunlop,)  1836.994,  351'  27  '(Herschel,)  indicatmg 
a  veiy  rapid  rotation. 

/?  Hydrae  et  Crateris.  E.  A.  11*^^44"  N.P.D.  122'  68',  angle 
of  position  in  1834.47,  338'  3',  1838.09,  342'  2',  indicating  a 
motion  in  this  fine  double  star  of  1'  077  annually. 

a  Crucis.  E.  A.  12^^  17"  N.P.D.  152'  9'.  Distance  of  th^ 
stars  5"  65.  This  beautiful  double  star  has  excited  the  notice 
of  all  the  more  recent  southern  observers.  Angle  of  position, 
1826.45, 114'  24 '  (Dunlop)  1835.53, 120'  36',  (Herschel,)  giving 
an  orbitual  motion  of  —0'  698  annually,  or  — 0'  478,  taking 
Sir  John  Herschers  observations  by  themselves. 

7  Centauri.  E.  A.  12^  32"  N.P.D.  138°  1'.  "  The  extreme 
dimness  of  this  remarkably  fine  but  difficult  double  star, — 
each  equal,  and  each  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  necessarily  ren- 
ders the  angles  of  position  precarious."  Angle  of  position 
1835.32,  351°  35',  1836.38,  357°  21',  giving  an  angular  motion 
of  +  5°  440  annually. 

7  Virginis*  E.  A.  12^  23"  N.P.D.  90^  31'.  As  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  this  interesting  double 
star  is  justly  deemed  by  our  author  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
modern  astronomy,  he  has  reinvestigated  its  orbit,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  recorded  measures.  He  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  observe,  about  the  end  of  1835  and  beginning  of 
1836,  the  eclipse  as  it  were  of  the  one  star  by  the  other,  a 
phenomenon  seen  also  by  Capt.  Smith  at  Bedford  in  Januaiy 
1836.  Sir  John  has  now  abandoned  the  large  elliptical  orbit 
which  he  obtained,  and  which  seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  include  the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer. 
By  rejecting  these  observations,  and  using  only  the  angles  of  po- 

*  Capt.  Smith,  in  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,  pp.  275-283,  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable analysis  of  all  the  observations  on  this  star  previous  to  the  Southern  ones 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  with  an  orbit  calculated  from  the  Bedford  observations, 
which  yields  a  period  of  about  180  years,  differing  only  2'  12'  from  the  new  periol 
of  Sir  J,  Herschel.— See  this  Journal^  vol.  yi.,  p.  234. 
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•ition  taken  by  the  position-micrometer  for  the  epoch  of  1781.89, 
when  it  was  first  measured  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  that  of 
1845.34,  which  was  taken  by  Capt.  Smith,  he  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing elements : — 

Excentricity,   .  .  .  .  0.87952 

Inclination  to  the  plane  of  projection,  .  23''  35'  40" 

Position  of  ascending  Node,  .         .  5*"  33' 

Angular  distance  of  Perihelion  from  Node, 
on  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  or  true  angle 
between  the  lines  of  Nodes  and  Apsides,        313'*  45 ' 
Epoch  of  Perihelion  passage,    .  .  A,  D.  1836.43 

Periodic  time,  .  .  ,  182.12  years. 

Since  this  orbit  was  computed.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Maedler  of  JDorpat,  the  following  measures  of 
the  angle  of  position  of  y  Virginis,  beside  which  we  have  placed 
the  almost  contemporaneous  observations  of  English  observers, 
in  order  to  show  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  now 
been  attained  in  measuring  the  angle  of  position  of  two  stars 
very  near  each  other : — 

A.  D.  1841.  355,  Angles  of  position,  200^    6' 1841 .34  Dawes  200''  3' 
ia42  .  361,  according  to  196°  11'  1842  .  34  Airy   197^  25' 

1 843  .  349,  Maedler,  192^^    9'  1843  .  33  Smith  191°  36' 

1844  .  356,  188°  55' 

1845  .  367,  186°  57'  1845 .  34  185°  24' 

a  Centauri,  E.  A.  13'  42"^.  N.P.D.  122°  9'.  "This  superb 
double  star,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  striking  object  of  the  kind  in  the  heavens,  and  to  which  the 
discovery  of  its  parallax,  by  the  late  Professor  Henderson,  has 
given  a  degree  of  astronomical  importance  no  less  conspicuous, 
consists  of  two  individuals,  both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  colour, 
though  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat  more  gombre  cast. 
They  constitute  together  a  star  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal 
or  somewhat  superior  to  A7'cturu8  in  lustre."  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  stars  has  varied  from  22".45,  as  observed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  in  1824,  to  16".12,  as  observed  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel in  1837.44.  Sir  John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is  de- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  second  annually, 
which,  if  continued,  will  bring  on  an  occultation,  or  exceedingly 
close  appulse,  about  the  year  1867.  The  plane  of  the  orbit  passes 
nearly  through  our  system.  "  Taking  the  co-efiicient  of  parallax 
of  a  Centaui'i,^^  says  our  author,  (not  a  Centauri,  as  misprinted 
in  Mr.  Henderson's  paper,)  "  as  determined  by  Professor  Heijr 
derson  at  one  second,  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  real  diameter  of  the  relative  orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other, 
cannot  be  so  small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  about  the  Suq^ 
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and  exceeds,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus/'  It 
must  therefore  be  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  with  astrono- 
mers, to  obtain  a  succession  of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the 
distance  of  the  two  stars.* 

The  importance  of  A  sfrometrr/j  or  the  method  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  numerical  expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
stars,  has  been  universally  admitted  oy  astronomers,  for  it  is 
chiefly  by  a  comparison  of  these  magnitudes  at  different  epochs, 
that  we  can  become  acquainted  with  changes  that  have  taken 
place  upon  their  surface,  or  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  varia- 
tion. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  ingenious 
and  admirable  methods  by  which  our  author  has  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  comparative  intensities  of  the  light  of  the  stars ; 
but  we  shall  give  the  results  in  the  following  Table,  which 
contains  the  photometric  determination  of  the  comparative  inten- 
sities of  the  light  of  69  stars,  a  Centauri  being  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  made  1 .000 : — 


Sirius 
Canopus 
a  Centauri 
Arcturus 
Rigel  . 
Procyon 
a  Ononis 
Lyra    . 
a  Eridani 
An  tares 
]8  Centauri 
a  Crucis 
a  Aquilae 
Spica  • 
fl  Argus 
Foraalhaut 
]8  Crucis 
y  Orionis 
c  Canis 
y  Crucis 
X  Scorpii 
a  Triauguli 
y  Argus 


4.052 

1.994 

1.000 

0.726 

0.654 

0.520 

0.484 

0.446 

0.441 

0.404 

0.399 

0.377 1 

0.350! 

0.309 1 

0.2621 

0.262  i 

0.255 

0.207 

0.198 

0.195 

0.192 

0.179 

0.174 


a  Gruis 
d  Scorpii 
j(3  Argus 
6  Argus 
d  Canis 
g  Orionis 
6  Centauri 

6  Sagittarii 
a  Pavonis 
/3  Gruis 

P  Canis 
d  Argus 
X  Argus 
Z  Orionis 
^  Ceti . 
X  Orionis 
<f  Sagittarii 

7  Centauri 
g  Centauri 
d  Orionis 

g  Scorpii 
/  Argus 
a  Lupi 


0.169! 

0.159 

0.158! 

0.152 

0.152, 

0.146 1 

0.142 

0.141 

0.140 

0.138 

0.134 

0132 

0.131 

0.123 

0.122 

0.120 

0.116 

0.107 

0.105 

0.104 

0.103 

0.103 

0.102 


a  Phoenicis  . 
Z  Argus 
a  Leporis '    . 
d  Scorpii 
)}  Canis 
y  AquilsB 
d  Capricorni 
fi,  Argus 
^  Centauri   . 
a  Muscas 
X  Argus 
y  Cervi 
^  Argus 
13  Cervi 
/  Orionis 
y  Virginis    . 
y  Trianguli . 
jS  Trianguli 
d  Crucis 
a  Cervi 
0  2  Canis     . 
a  Cireini 
u  Argus 


0.101 
0.101 
0.100 
0.098 
0.098 
0.092 
0.088 
0.087 
0.085 
0.084 
0.075 
0.074 
0.074 
0.073 
0.078 
0.070 
0.067 
0.064 
0.062 
0.060 
0.056 
0.062 
0.045 


*  In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Southern  double  stars^  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  Observatory  at  Cincinnati  in  the  United  States,  has  discovered 
that  the  fine  star  Antares  is  double.  This  important  observation  was  made  by  means 
of  an  achromatic  telescope,  mounted  parallactically,  and  executed  at  Munich  by 
MM.  Merz  and  Mahler.  Its  aperture  is  nearly  twelre  inches  English.—- Struvs^ 
^(vdef  Stcllairtff  note  64,  p.  48. 
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non.  On  the  26th,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  10th  mag« 
nitude,  furred  and  nebulous ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  comet  had 
greatly  increased,  the  diameter  in  right  ascension  being  309", 
and  in  declination  329",  so  that  the  total  bulk  of  the  comet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coma,  had  greatly  more  than  doubled  in  24  hours. 
On  the  28th  January,  upon  looking  through  the  20  feet  re- 
flector. Sir  John  exclaims — "  Most  astonishing  I  The  coma  is 
all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  irregular  nebulous  tails  in  various 
directions,"  "  The  nucleus  is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty  speck, 
bat  a  sharp  brilliant  point.  I  cannot,  however,  raise  a  well- 
defined  disc  on  it."  "  It  is  like  a  planetary  nebula,  a  little  hazy 
at  the  edges,  2"  or  2^"  in  diameter."  "I  now  see  a  sharp,  all 
but  planetary  disc,  diameter  fully  1^",  quite  distinct  from  the 
haze  about  it.  It  is  like  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  in  a  thick  fog 
of  hazy  light."  "  I  can  hardly  doubt,"  Sir  John  adds,  "  that 
the  comet  was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio  by  the  sun's  heat, 
and  resolved  into  transparent  vapour,  and  is  now  in  process  of 
rapid  condensation  and  re-precipitation  on  the  nucleus."  The 
comet  resumed  its  former  size  on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  gra- 
dually disappeared  as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  Sir  John  notices 
the  following  points  as  especially  remarkable : — 

1st.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of  its  visible  dimensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  the  same  geometrical  fonn  of  the 
dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 

3d.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma ;  and 

4th.  The  increase  in  the  density  and  relative  brightness  of  the 
nucleus. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  speculative  views 
which  these  phenomena  have  suggested  to  our  author.  He  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  of  Valz,  that  the  volume  of  the  comet  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  He  maintains 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  insufficient  to  account  for  such  a 
form  of  equilibrium  as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloidal, 
and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equilibrium,  is  inconceivable  with- 
out the  admission  of  repulsive  as  well  as  of  attractive  forces. 
"  But  if  we  admit,"  he  adds,  "  the  matter  of  the  tail  to  be  at 
once  repelled  from  the  sun  and  attracted  by  the  nucleus,  it  no 
longer  presents  any  difficulty."  In  order  to  obtain  the  repulsive 
power,  Sir  John  hazards  a  theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be 
permanently  charged  with  electricity.  The  cometic  matters 
vaporised  by  the  sun's  heat,  in  perihelia^  the  two  electricities 
separated  by  vaporisation,  the  nucleus  becoming  negative  and 
the  tail  positive,  and  the  electricity  of  the  sun  directing  the  tail, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  positively  electrified  body  would  an 
elongated  non-conducting  body,  having  one  end  positively,  and 
the  other  negatively  excited.     The  separation  of  Bielas'  comet* 
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to  obtain  a  view  of  the  anxiously  expected  comet  of  Dr.  Halley, 
and  in  his  fifth  chapter,  occupying  21  pages,  and  constituting, 
in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  worE, 
he  has  given  his  observations  on  this  singular  member  of  the 
solar  system,  illustrating  them  with  thirteen  beautiful  drawings 
of  it,  and  adding  some  curious  speculations  on  its  physical  con- 
dition, and  on  that  of  comets  in  general.  On  the  29th  October, 
its  appearance  was  most  singular,  and  such  as  he  had  never  ob- 
served in  any  previous  comet.  Its  nucleus  small,  bright,  and 
highly  condensed,  was  shielded  or  capped  on  the  side  next  the 
sun  by  a  vivid  but  narrow  crescent  of  nebulous  light,  the  front  of 
which  presented  an  outline  nearly  circular,  with  an  amplitude  of 
about  90°  from  horn  to  horn.  Within  this  was  situated  the 
nucleus,  but  at  a  distance  behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the 
crescent,  considerably  less  than  its  versed  sine*  On  the  1st  of 
November,  it  had  the  common  appearance  of  a  comet,  with  its 
nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail ;  but  on  the  26th  January, 
after  its  return  from  the  sun,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising 
and  totally  new  appearance.  Its  head  was  sharply  terminated, 
like  a  ground  glass-lamp  shade ;  and  within  this  head  was  seen 
"  a  vividly  luminous  nucleus,"  like  "  a  miniature  comet,  having 
a  nucleus  head  and  tail  of  its  own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  con- 
siderably exceeding  in  intensity  of  light  the  nebulous  head."  As 
the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute  bright  point,  never  greater  than 
4",  and  like  a  small  star,  was  distinctly  perceived,  and  this  point 
Sir  John  calls  the  nucleus.  On  the  26th  January,  the  following 
measures  were  taken : — 

Diameter  of  the  comet's  head  in  E.  Ascension,  229".4     13^  38°* 
Distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  vertex,  118".3 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  Declination,        .         237".3     14^  15" 

Upon  repeating  these  observations  in  the  "  strong  morning 
twilight,"  the  results  were — 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  R.  Ascension,     .         196".7     16^  25" 
Diameter  of  the  head  in  Declination,         .         252"        16    29 

The  deficiency  in  this  second  measure  of  the  head  obviously 
arose  from  the  effect  of  twilight ;  but  we  can  only  account  for  the 
increase  in  declination  by  concluding  "  that  the  change  was  realy 
and  that  the  comet  tvas  actually  increasing  in  dimensions  with  suck 
rapidity  that  it  might  almost  he  said  to  be  seen  to  grow  /"  M.  Vale 
had  pointed  out  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they 
receded  from  the  sun,  but  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6,  and 
in  so  short  an  interval,  must  be  regarded  as  a  different  phenome- 

*  This  i8  no  doubt  Mr.  Cooper's  Fan,  and  M.  Arago's  *  Sector,^    The  tail  was 
obliterated  by  the  twiUght,  and  subsequently  appeared. 
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non.  On  the  2  6th,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  10th  mag- 
nitude, furred  and  nebulous ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  comet  had 
greatly  increased,  the  diameter  in  right  ascension  being  309", 
and  in  declination  329",  so  that  the  total  bulk  of  the  comet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coma,  had  greatly  more  than  doubled  in  24  hours. 
On  the  28th  January,  upon  looking  through  the  20  feet  re- 
flector. Sir  John  exclaims — "  Most  astonishing  I  The  coma  id 
all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  irregular  nebulous  tails  in  various 
directions."  "  The  nucleus  is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty  speck, 
but  a  sharp  briUiant  point.  I  cannot,  however,  raise  a  well- 
defined  disc  on  it."  "  It  is  like  a  planetary  nebula,  a  little  hazy 
at  the  edges,  2"  or  2^"  in  diameter."  "I  now  see  a  sharp,  all 
but  planetary  disc,  diameter  fully  1^",  quite  distinct  from  the 
haze  about  it.  It  is  like  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  in  a  thick  fog 
of  hazy  light."  *^  I  can  hardly  doubt,"  Sir  John  adds,  "  that 
the  comet  was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio  by  the  sun's  heat, 
and  resolved  into  transparent  vapour,  and  is  now  in  process  of 
rapid  condensation  and  re-precipitation  on  the  nucleus."  The 
comet  resumed  its  former  size  on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  gra- 
dually disappeared  as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  Sir  John  notices 
the  following  points  as  especially  remarkable : — 

1st.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of  its  visible  dimensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  the  same  geometrical  form  of  the 
dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 

3d.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma ;  and 

4th.  The  increase  in  the  density  and  relative  brightness  of  the 
nucleus. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  speculative  views 
which  these  phenomena  have  suggested  to  our  author.  He  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  of  Valz,  that  the  volume  of  the  comet  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  He  maintains 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  insufficient  to  account  for  such  a 
form  of  equilibrium  as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloidal, 
and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equilibrium,  is  inconceivable  with- 
out the  admission  of  repulsive  as  well  as  of  attractive  forces. 
"  But  if  we  admit,"  he  adds,  "  the  matter  of  the  tail  to  be  at 
once  repelled  from  the  sun  and  attracted  by  the  nucleus,  it  no 
longer  presents  any  difficulty."  In  order  to  obtain  the  repulsive 
power.  Sir  John  hazards  a  theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be 
permanently  charged  with  electricity.  The  cometic  matter* 
vaporised  by  the  sun's  heat,  in  perihelio^  the  two  electricities 
separated  by  vaporisation,  the  nucleus  becoming  negative  and 
the  tail  positive,  and  the  electricity  of  the  sun  directing  the  tail, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  positively  electrified  body  would  an 
elongated  non-conducting  body,  having  one  end  positively,  and 
the  other  negatively  excited.     The  separation  of  BieW  comet- 
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into  two,  travelling  side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  presents 
a  new  difficulty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain.  But 
here  we  are  beyond  our  depth ;  and  rather  than  admit  Electricity 
as  an  agent  residing  in  every  sun  and  acting  upon  every  system, 
we  remain  content  with  the  humbler  supposition  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  chemical  and  physical  influ- 
ences, find  some  ingredients  in  the  tails  of  comets,  upon  which,  by 
their  joint  action,  they  may  generate  forces  capable  of  producing 
the  phenomena  which  we  have  been  considering.  If  we  once 
admit  Magnetism  and  Electricity  as  agents  in  our  Sidereal  sys- 
tems, the  Mesmerists  and  Phrenologists  will  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Astrologer,  and  again  desecrate  with  their  sorceries 
those  hallowed  regions  on  which  the  wizard  and  the  conjuror 
have  long  ceased  to  tread.* 

The  elements  and  perturbations  of  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn 
having  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Bessel,  and  very  little 
being  known  respecting  the  rest,  Sir  John  Herschel  availed  him- 
self of  his  advantageous  position  at  the  Cape,  to  make  a  series  of 
observations  on  these  interesting  bodies.  Our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  after  the  fourth  satellite  had  been  discovered  by 
Huygens  in  1655,  Cassini  discovered  the  fifth  in  1671,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third,  in  1684.  Sir  W.  Herschel  discovered, 
in  1 780,  the  sixth  and  seventh  nearer  the  planet  than  the  rest, 
the  seventh  being  the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  many  astronomers  named  them  by  giving  numbers 
corresponding  to  their  distances  from  the  planet ;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  proposed  to  distinguish  them  by  a  series  of  heathen 
names,  as  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Order  from  the 

Old 

Planet. 

Older. 

I. 

7 

II. 

6 

III. 

1 

IV. 

2 

V. 

3      1 

VI. 

4 

VII. 

5 

Discoverers. 


Sir  J.  Herschel'^ 
Names. 


W.  Herschel, 
W.  Herschel, 
D.  Cassini, 
D.  Cassini, 
D.  Cassini, 

C.  Huygens, 

D.  Cassini, 


1780 
1780 
1684 
1684 
1684 
1655 
1671 


Enceladus. 

Tethys. 

Dione. 

Rhea. 

Titan. 

lapetus. 


*  Our  astronomical  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  M.  Leverrier  has 
found  that  the  periodical  comets  of  1770  and  1844  are  two  different  bodies  ;  that 
two  of  the  comets  of  Faye,  Vico,  and  Lexell,  passed  close  to  Jupiter ;  and  that  all 
these  comets,  now  permanently  attached  to  our  system,  have  come  into  it  and  been 
detained  by  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  other  bodies.  M.  Leverrier  proyes  that  the 
comets  of  Faye  and  Lexell  have  been  in  our  system  for  at  least  a  century,  and  have 
come  a  dozen  of  times  near  the  earth  without  being  observed.  The  comet  of  1844 
he  proves  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  1678,  which  has  travelled  into  our  system  from 
the  depths  of  infinite  space,  and  been  fixed  among  us  centuries  ago.  It 'will  reyi^ 
us  in  1849. 
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Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  banish  from  our  Solar  System 
the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  by  which  the  primaiy  planets  are 
distinguished,  yet  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  admission 
of  a  brood  of  demigods.  The  nomenclature  in  the  first  column 
of  the  preceding  Table  is  doubtless  the  proper  one,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  it  can  be  attended  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  analogous  matters.  If  the  houses  of  a 
street  are  numbered  before  it  is  completed,  the  numbers  must  be 
changed  whenever  a  new  house  is  placed  on  a  vacant  area.  If 
it  is  proper  or  necessary  to  give  names  to  the  secondary  planets, 
our  mytnological  knowledge  must  be  more  extensively  put  in  re- 
quisition, for  we  cannot  allow  the  planet  Saturn  to  have  a  mono- 
poly of  the  gods.  We  must  find  names  for  the  four  satellites  of 
Jupiter  J  and  Uranus ;  and  Neptune  will  make  a  similar  and  a 
heavy  demand  upon  Lemprifere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  concludes  his  work  with  a  Seventh  chapter, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Solar  SpotSj  and  cx)njectures  re- 
specting tneir  cause.  The  figures  of  the  spots,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  thirteen  in  a  very  interesting  plate,  were  delineated 
&om  magnified  images  formed  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a  7  feet 
achromatic  refractor.  One  of  these  spots,  seen  on  the  29th  March 
1837,  occupied  an  area  of  nearly  ^t?«  square  minutes^  equal  to 
3.780,000,000  square  miles.  ^'  The  black  centre  of  the  spot  of 
May  25,  1837,  (not  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding  one,) 
would  have  allowed  the  globe  of  our  earth  to  drop  through 
it,  leaving  a  thousand  miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides 
of  that  tremendous  gulf"  For  such  an  amount  of  disturb- 
ance on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  what  reason  can  be  assigned? 
Sir  John  Herschel  justly  observes,  that  the  heating  power 
of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our  own 
atmosphere ;  but  as  there  is  no  such  source  of  heat  to  act 
upon  the  sun,  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  within  the  sun  itself. 
Now,  the  spots  are  clearly  connected  with  the  sun's  rotation  ; 
and  it  has  been  long  known,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
sun's  polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  zones,  extending,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  to  about  35  degrees  of  N.  andS.  latitude, 
and  separated  by  an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are  very  seldom 
found.  Hence  he  considers  the  phenomenon  of  the  spots  as  due 
to  circulatory  movements,  to  and  from  the  sun's  poles,  in  the.fluidfl 
which  cover  its  surface,  modified  by  its  rotation  about  it«  axis;  and 
he  tries  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  these  movements.  Having 
observed  a  striking  deficiency  of  light  in  the  borders  of  the  sun^ 
visible  disc,  extending  to  some  distance  within  it,  he  justly  in* 
fers  from  this  deficiency  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere ;  and  he 
adduces  ^'  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  rose-colouted 
solar  clouds  witnessed  during  the  total  eclipse  of  July  8th,  1^2, 
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*  *  *  *  as  definitively  settling  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative." Assiiniing,  then,  the  extent  of  such  an  atmosphere 
^'  to  be  considerable — not  merely  in  absolute  measure — but  as  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  surCs  radius^^  its  form,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
fluid  equilibrium,  must  be  oblately  spheriodal,  and  consequently 
its  equatorial  thickness  greater  than  its  polar  thickness.  Hence, 
the  escape  of  heat  must  be  greater  from  the  polar  than  from 
the  equatorial  zone,  and  the  latter  must  possess  a  higher  tem- 
perature. In  this  respect,  the  sun  resembles  our  own  earth ; 
and  on  this  supposition  our  author  thus  reasons  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  spots : — 

"  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would. come  to  he  assimi- 
lated to  those  regions  on  the  earth's  surface  in  which,  for  the  moment, 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes  prevail — ^the  upper  stratum  being  tem- 
porarily carried  downwards,  displacing  by  its  impetus  the  two  strata 
of  luminous  matter  beneath,  (which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  an 
habitually  tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite  upper  and  under  cur- 
rents,) the  upper,  of  course,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  lower — thus 
wholly  or  partially  denuding  the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  "below. 
Such  processes  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  vorticose  motions, 
which,  left  to  themselves,  die  away  by  degrees,  and  dissipate ;  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  their  lower  portions  come  to  rest  more  speedily 
than  their  upper,  by  reason  of  the  greater  resistance  below,  as  well  as 
the  remoteness  from  the  point  of  action,  which  lies  in  a  higher  region, 
so  that  their  centre  (as  seen  in  our  water-spouts,  which  are  nothing 
but  small  tornadoes)  appears  to  retreat  upwards.  Now,  this  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  is. observed  during  the  obliteration  of  the  solar 
spots,  which  appear  as  if  filled  in  by  the  collapse  of  their  sides,  the 
penumbra  closing  in  upon  the  spot,  and  disappearing  after  it." 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  finding  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  either  has  not  observed  or  has  not  described  the  extra- 
ordinary structure  of  the  fully  luminous  disc  of  the  sun,  as  we 
and  others  liave  repeatedly  seen  it  through  Sir  James  South's 
great  Achromatic  ; — a  structure  which  should  have  been  more 
distinctly  seen  at  the  Cape  than  in  our  climate.  This  structure 
of  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  we  have  seen  a  beautifiil 
drawing  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  resembles  compressed  curd,  or 
white  Almond  soap,  or  a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres  lying  in  a  quor- 
quaversus  direction,  and  compressed  into  a  solid  mass.  There 
can  be  no  illusion  in  this  phenomenon  : — ^It  is  seen  by  every  per- 
son with  good  vision,  and  on  every  part  of  the  sun's  luminous 
surface  or  envelope  ;  and  we  think  affords  an  occular  demonstra- 
tion that  that  surface  or  envelope  is  not  a  jfome,  but  a  soft  solid, 
or  thick  fluid  maintained  in  an  incandescent  state  by  subjacent 
heat,  and  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, and  broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the  sun  is  covered  with 
spots  or  openings  in  the  luminous  matter. 
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Such  IS  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  analysis  of  a  work  which 
exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  patience  and  the  genius  of  its 
author — a  work  which  had  he  done  nothing  else  would  have  given 
immortality  to  his  name.  Whether  we  view  it  as  an  independent 
production,  or  as  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  his  distin- 
guished parent,  it  is  a  work  truly  national,  to  which,  however^ 
the  nation  has  contributed  nothing.  To  the  liberality  and  de- 
votion to  science  of  one  individual  we  owe  the  valuable  results 
which  it  records,  and  to  the  munificence  of  another  its  publica- 
tion in  a  separate  form,  and  its  gratuitous  presentation  to  the 
Universities,  the  Societies,  and  the  principal  philosophers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  well  be  coveted  when  we 
find  it  thus  judiciously  employed  when  in  the  possession  of  genius, 
and  thus  hberally  expended,  when  belonging  to  rank  and  station. 
It  is  then  that  "  the  fruit  of  wisdom  is  better  than  gold,  and  her 
revenue  than  choice  silver,"  and  that  they  "  who  love  wisdom 
shall  inherit  substance,  and  have  their  treasures  filled." 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  drawn  up.  Astro- 
nomy has  been  making  rapid  advances  in  Europe ;  and  as  an 
opportunity  may  not  soon  occur  of  resuming  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  some  g£  the 
most  remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained,  and  which 
have  very  recently  been  published  by  M.  Struve  of  Pulkova,  in 
his  Etudes  dC Astronomie  Stellaire.  This  interesting  work,  to 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  possession  only  of  M.  Struve's  private  friends.  It  is  drawn  iip 
as  a  Eeport,  addressed  to  His  Excellency  M.  Le  Comte  Ouvaroff, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  the  subsidiary 
title  of  Sur  la  Voie  LactSe,  et  Sur  lea  Distances  des  Etoiles  Fixes* 

After  some  historical  notices  of  the  speculations  of  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant,  Lambert,  and  Michel,  M.  Struve  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heavens,  and  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the  Milky 
Way.  He  compares  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  maintained  in 
1785,  with  that  to  which  he  was  subsequently  led,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, that,  according  to  Sir  W.  Herschel  himself,  the  visible 
extent  of  the  Milky  Way  increases  with  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  telescopes  employed ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  by  his 
instruments  the  termination  of  the  Milky  Way  (as  an  indepen- 
dent cluster  of  stars)  ;  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope  of 
forty  feet  focal  length,  does  not  enable  nim  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  is  incapable  of  being 
sounded. 
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In  his  next  section,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Stellar  Astronomy 
since  the  time  of  Herschel,"  he  gives  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  M.  Argelander,  in  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  translation 
of  our  Sun,  with  its  planets  in  absolute  space,  and  those  of  his 
own  son,  M.  O.  Struve,  in  ascertaining  the  angular  velocity 
of  its  motion,  and  in  verifying  the  direction  in  which  it  moves, 
as  determined  by  Argelander.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
searches of  Bessel,  on  the  proper  motions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon, 
from  which  that  distinguishect  astronomer  inferred  the  existence 
of  large  opaque  bodies  round  which  these  motions  are  performed, 
and  he  mentions,  without  giving  it  any  countenance,  the  bold 
speculation  of  M.  Maedler  of  Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the 
central  group  of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  A  Icyone^ 
the  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which  all  the  stars  move  with  the 
same  mean  angular  velocity,  whatever  be  the  inclination  of  their 
orbit,  and  their  lineal  distance  from  the  central  body. 

Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  Russian  astrono- 
mers, of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  subject  of 
nebulse  and  double  stars,  he  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  Milky 
Way,  as  deduced  from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Argelander, 
Piazzi,  and  Bessel.  With  this  view,  he  inquires  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  or  belt,  30*  wide,  ex- 
tending to  15**  N.  and  15*  S.  of  the  equator.  In  the  catalogue 
of  Weisse,  there  are  in  that  belt  31,085  stars,  which  are  divided 
as  follows : — 

Bright  stars,  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  magnitude,         .  664 

Stars  of  the  7th  magnitude,              .         .         •         •  2500 

Stars  of  the  8th  magnitude, 8183 

Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude, 19738 

But  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were  observed  by  Bessel, 
yet  M.  Struve  has  shown,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  that  there 
are  52,199  existing  in  the  equatorial  zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1827,  that  if  we  divide  the  celestial 
vault  visible  in  Europe  by  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
stars  are  almost  uniformly  distributed  in  the  zones  thus  formed, 
if  we  include  at  once  all  the  24  hours  of  R.  Ascension ;  but  that 
a  very  varial^le  condensation  takes  place  in  each  zone  in  the 
successive  hours  of  R.  Ascension.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of  stars  existing  in  the 
equatorial  belt  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  magnitude  for  each  hour 
of  R.  Ascension : — 
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Hours  of  R.       Stars  from  1st  to  9th 


Ascension. 

Magnitude. 

Ascension. 

Maj^nitude 

I. 

1516. 

xm. 

1533. 

n. 

1609. 

XIV. 

1766. 

m. 

1.547. 

XV. 

1896. 

IV. 

2146. 

XVL 

1661. 

V. 

2742. 

XVTI. 

2111. 

VI. 

4422. 

XVIIL 

8229. 

vn. 

3575. 

XIX. 

2751. 

vni. 

2854. 

XX. 

2566. 

IX. 

1973. 

XXI. 

1762. 

X. 

1631. 

XXIL 

1652. 

XI. 

1797. 

xxni. 

1811. 

xn. 

1604. 

0. 

2055. 

Hours  of  R.        Stars  from  Jst  to  9tii 


Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six  regions,  of  four  hours 
each,  two  of  these  are  rich  in  stars,  and  four  poor,  the  two  rich 
regions  being  from  V.  to  VIII.  and  from  X  Y II.  to  XX. ;  aod 
hence,  M.  Struve  concludes,  from  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
table,  that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the  stars  towards  a 

Erincipal  line,  which  is  a  diameter  of  the  equatorial  ;zone  situjajied 
etween  the  points  VF  40"»  and  XVIII**  40'  of  the  disc.  The 
line  of  least  condensation  is  situated  between  the  points  P  30' 
and  XIIP  30',  making  an  angle  of  TS**  with  the  line  of  greatest 
condensation.  If  we  divide  the  disc  or  zone  into  six  circle^ 
parallel  to  the  principal  diameter,  the  density  in  successive  bands 
diminishes  on  both  sides  with  the  distance.  The  line  of  greatest 
condensation  does  not  pass  through  the  sun.  The  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  principal  diameter  is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates  the  stars 
of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second  magnitude.  The  line  of 
greatest  condensation  is  not  quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents 
extraordinary  lacunsB,  as  in  Serpentarius,  and  accumulations,  as 
in  Orion.  Hence  the  angle  of  78'  between  the  lines  of  greatest 
and  least  density  is  explained  by  these  anomalies,  for  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  90**. 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of  the  stars  in  the 
equatorial  zone  which  encircles  the  sun,  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  Milky  Way,  M.  Struve  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  "  that 
the  phenomenon  of  the  condensation  of  the  stars  towards  a  prin- 
cipal line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  closely  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  rather  that  this  condensation  and 
the  as])ect  of  the  Milky  Way  are  identical  phenomena. 

In  extending  this  inquiry  to  the  six  million  nearly  (5,819,100) 
of  stars  visible  in  the  twenty-feet  telescope  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 


*  The  letter  a  denotes  the  radius  of  a  sphere  inclading  all  the  stars  aeen  by  the 
naked  eye. 
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M.  Struve  finds  that  the  greatest  and  least  densities  fall  very 
nearly  on  the  same  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  case 
of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  distri- 
bution of  these  stars  in  every  four  hours  of  R.  Ascension  : — 

391,700  stars. 
1,984,200    „ 

235,400 

387,000 
2,365,100 

455,600 


From 


I' to 


)9 
79 


V 

IX 

XIII 

XVII 

XXI 


V**  of  R,  Ascension, 
IX 

xni 

XVII 
XXI 

I 


97 


77 


From  0**  to  XXIP  60'  of  R.  Ascension,        581,900  stars. 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  rive  a 
full  account  of  M.  Struve's  latest  researches  on  the  Milky  Way, 
in  which  he  determiues  the  law  of  the  condensation  of  the  stars 
towards  a  principal  plane.  After  ascertaining  that  the  num- 
ber of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  as  seen  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  twenty  feet  telescope,  amount  to  (20,374,034)  up- 
w^ards  of  twenty  millions,  he  obtains  the  following  values  of  the 
density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  mean  distance  between  two 
neighbouring  ones,  at  different  distances  from  the  principal 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way : — 


Distance  from  the 

Density  in 

Mean  Distance  between 

Principal  Plane.* 

Stars. 

two  neighbouring  stars. 

0.00 

1.00000 

1.000 

0.05 

0.48568 

1.272 

0.1 

0.33288 

1.458 

0.2 

0.23895 

1.611 

0.3 

0.17980 

1.779 

0.4 

0.13021 

1.973 

0.5 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.6 

0.05510 

2.628 

0.7 

0.03079 

3.190 

0.8 

0.01414 

4.136 

0.8660=Sin.  60^ 

0.00532 

5.729 

In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the  spheres  containing  the 
first  six  classes  of  stars,  or  those  between  the  first  ana  the 
sixth  magnitude,  M.  Struve  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation 
the  stars  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  as  given  by  Argelander  in 
his  UranomSttne.     Thus — 


*  The  radius  of  the  sphere  containing  all  the  20'millions  of  stars  abore  mentioned 
unity. 
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MagnitudeSj     1  2  3  4  5  6* 

No.  of  Stars,    9  34  98  214         550         2342 

and  from  these  numbers  he  obtains  the  following  results,  the 
unity  in  the  second  column  being  the  radius  of  a  sphere  contain- 
ing all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye : — 


Apparent  Magnitudes 
according  to  Argelander. 

Radius  of  the  Sphere. 

Progression  Calculated. 

6 
5 

4 

^           3 

2 

1 

1.000 

0.6998 

0.5001 

0.3602 

0.2413 

0.1424 

1.000 

0.7071 

0.5003 

0.3536 

O.250O" 

0.17,68 

The  agreement  between  the  radii  in  the  second  column,  and 

the  geometrical  progression,  with  the.  ratio  -y^,  in  the  third,  is 

very  remarkable.  Extending  this  law  to  stars  of  other  magni- 
tudes, and  adopting  for  a  new  unity  the  mean  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  he  obtains  the  following  Table  of  the  re- 
lative distances  of  all  classes  of  stars,  A  denoting  the  magnitudes 
in  Argelander^s  catalogue,  B  those  in  Bessel's  zones^  and  H  those 
seen  in  the  20-feet  telescope : — 


Apparent 
Magnitudes. 

Distance  of 
Interior  Limit. 

Mean  Distance. 

Distance  of 
Exterior  Limit 

1  A 

... 

1.0000 

1.2638 

2  A 

1.2638 

1.8031 

2.1408 

3  A 

2.1408 

2.7639 

3.1961 

4  A 

3,1961 

3.9057 

4.4374 

5  A 

4.4374 

5.4545 

6.2093 

6A 

6.2093 

7.7258 

8.S726 

6B 

...          ... 

•••         ... 

8.2161 

7B 

8.2160 

•••         ••• 

14,^36^ 

8  B 

14.4365 

•••         ••• 

24.8445 

9B 

24.8445 

•••         ••• 

37.7364 

H 



•  ••          •  •• 

227.782 

That  is, 

1.  The  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  according  to  Arge- 
lander, are  at  the  distance  of  8.8726  times  wmYy,  or  nearly  nine 
times  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

2.  The  last  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  which  Bessel  has 
descried  in  his  zones,  are  at  the  distance  of  37.73  unities,  or  nearly 
thirty-eight  times  the  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W.  Herschetin  his  sweeps 
with  his  20-feet  telescope,  are  227.8  unities,,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  times  the.  distance  of  the  star&of.the  first  magnitude^ 
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or  25.672  times  more  remote  than  the  stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, or  the  farthest  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

M.  Struve  next  directs  our  attention  to  a  new  and  very  sin- 
gular speculation,  respecting  "  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  the 
fixed  stars  in  its  passage  through  celestial  space."  So  long  ago 
as  1823,  Dr.  Olbers,  in  a  memoir  On  the  transparency  of  the  celes- 
tial spaces,  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of  space  there  existed  an 
infinity  of  created  worlds, — of  suns,  each  of  which,  like  our  own, 
shone  with  its  own  light;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  whole  visible  heavens  should  shine  with  a  lustre  equal 
to  that  of  our  own  sun.  But  as  such  a  condition  of  the  firiaar 
mcnt  does  not  exist,  he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  this  sidereal  light  as  to  reduce  it  to  what  we  now  see  m 
the  heavens.  In  producing  such  an  effect,  he  proves  that  an 
absorption  of  1 -800th  part  of  the  light  of  each  star  in  its  passage 
through  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Sirius  from  the  sun,  would 
bo  sufficient.  In  favour  of  such  a  hypothesis,  no  facts  have 
been  produced,  but  M.  Struve  conceives  that  a  proof  of  the  actual 
extinction  of  light  may  be  found  in  the  enumeration  of  stars  of 
different  orders  of  brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  extinc- 
tion may,  within  certain  limits,  be  determined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's  20-feet  tele- 
scope, he  found  to  be  61.18,  that  is,  by  the  help  of  this  instru- 
ment, we  can  see  stars  61.18  times  more  distant,  than  the  last 
stars,  (sixth  magnitude,)  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  number  61.18,  supposes  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  to  be 
exactly  0.2  of  an  English  inch,  but  as  long-sightea  and  short- 
sighted persons  have  different  powers  of  siglit,  the  force  of  the 
eye  is  not  a  proper  unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  telescope. 
M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the  eye  a  small  achromatic 
telescope  of  0.211  aperture,  and  magnifying  three  times,  which 
will  introduce  into  the  eye  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  light 
that  passes  directly  through  the  pupil  when  its  aperture  is  0.2, 
while  it  gives  a  precise  image,  independent  of  the  character  of 
the  eye.  With  this  modulus,  representing  the  eye  as  unity,  he 
could  almost  double  the  number  of  the  stai's  contained  in  the 
maps  of  Argelander,  or  to  speak  more' exactly,  he  counted  183 
when  only  100  were  in  the  same  space  in  the  map.  In  taking, 
therefore,  for  unity  the  distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  (6  A,)  which  Argelander  has  seen,  the  visual  radius 
or  penetrating  power  of  the  Herschelian  modulus  will  be  '%/1.83 
=  1.2231,  or  equal  to  1.2231  +  8.8726  =  10.582  times  the  mean 
distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  Herschel  has  de- 
termined photometrically  that  this  radius  is  equal  to  twelve  time^ 
the  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence which  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Hence  the  range  of 
the  telescope  of  twenty  feet  is  61.18,  V1.83  =  74.89  times  tlie 
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distance  of  the  stars  6  A,  or  74.83  +  8.876  =  663.96  times  the 
mean  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  instead  of 
74.83,  the  gauges  of  Herschel  give  us  25.672  for  the  radiuis  of 
the  stars  6  A.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  range  of  Herschel's 
telescope,  as  determined  by  astronomical  observations,  exceeds 
by  scarcely  one-third  the  range  which  corresponds  to  its  optical 
force.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact,  asks  M.  Struve  ?  1  can 
see  no  other  explanation,  he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  ^^that 
the  intensity  of  light  decreases  in  a  greater  proportion  th«m  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of  light,  an  extinction,  in  the  passage 
of  light  through  celestial  space."  In  computing  the  amount  of 
the  extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is  ofie  per  cent,  for  stars 
of  the  first-  magnitude,  (1  A,)  eight  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  (6  A,)  tliirti/  per  cent,  for  those  of  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, (9  B,)  and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  for  the  Herschelian  stars,  H. 
These  views,  which  appear  to  us  well  founded,  have  been 
challenged  by  an  eminent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,* 
who,  while  he  admits  the  absolute  infinity  in  the  number  of  the 
stars,  maintains  that  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbera 
and  Struve  may  be  "  struck  away,"  by  certain  "  modes  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  stars  in  space,"  which,  "  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,"  these  modes  being  "  entirely  in  consonance  with  what 
we  see  around  us  of  subordinate  grouping  actually  followed  out." 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  reviewer  had  stated  one  of 
these  modes  in  justification  of  this  bold  challenge.  We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  conceive  suck  a  mode  of  arrangement,  al- 
though we  cannot  agree  either  with  Olbers  or  Struve  in  their 
conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  light,  if  it  does  exist,  proves 
that  sidereal  space  is  filled  with  some  fluid  such  as  ether,  which  is 
capable  of  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  light  which  it  transmits. 
To  Jill  infinite  space  with  mattery  in  order  to  explain  a  pheno- 
menon, seems  to  us  the  very  last  resource  of  a  sound  philosophy. 
The  sun  has  an  atmosphere,  widely  extended  in  the  apprenen- 
sion  of  every  astronomer.  The  planets  have  atmospheres  too : 
Our  solar  system  boasts  of  about  700  recorded  comets ;  and 
M.  Arago  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  perihelia  of  comets  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  system  as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit 
of  Mercury,  there  would  be  three  and  a  half  millions  of  comets 
within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.  Within  the  sphere  of  Neptune,  of 
course,  there  must  be  many  more ;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in  men- 
tioning the  opinion  of  Arago,  adds,  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations which,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  would  greatly  increase 
that  number.  If  we  consider,  also,  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
tails  of  these  bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long,  and 
the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they  recede  from 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1848.     No.  176. 
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the  sun,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that,  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  system,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
atmosphere  or  nebulosity  capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion 
of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  Let  us,  then,  fill  the  in- 
finite universe  with  similar  systems — with  similar  obstruc- 
tions to  light,  and  we  shall  not  require  an  ethereal  medium 
to  account  for  the  want  of  luminosity  in  the  starry  fir- 
mament. The  reviewer  whom  we  have  quoted,  not  satisfied 
with  an  instantaneous  demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbers 
and  Struve,  again  slays  the  slain.  "  Light,  it  is  true,"  he  says, 
"  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once  absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever, 
and  will  trouble  us  no  more.  But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is 
otherwise.  This,  though  absorbed,  remains  still  efiective  in  heat- 
ing the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either  increase  in  tem- 
perature, the  process  continuing,  ad  infinitum^  or,  in  its  turn, 
becoming  radiant,  give  out  from  every  point,  at  every  instant, 
as  much  heat  as  it  receives."  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  draw  this  conclusion.  The  law  of  the  transmission 
of  heat  through  the  celestial  spaces  is  a  problem  unsolved ;  and 
till  we  can  explain  how  the  luminous  and  chemical  rays  of  the 
Sun  reflected  from  the  Moon,  are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while 
those  of  heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  concentrated  by  the 
most  powerful  burning  instruments,  we  are  not  entitled  to  urge 
the  objection  of  the  reviewer. 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  report  by  giving  us  an  ab- 
stract of  the  unpublished  but  highly  interesting  researches  of 
M.  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Central  Observatory  of  Pulkova,  on 
the  Pai'allaxes  and  Distances  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  After  a  his- 
torical notice  of  the  labours  of  preceding  astronomers  on  'the  sub- 
ject, M.  Peters  determines  the  actual  parallaxes  of  the  stars  from 
observations  made  with  the  great  vertical  circle  of  Ertel.  This 
noble  instrument,  forty-three  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided 
into  every  two  minutes,  and  by  means  of  four  micrometer  micro- 
scopes, its  indications  can  be  read  off*  to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The 
telescope  has  an  aperture  oisix  inches  diameter,  and  a  magnifying 
power  of  215.  The  following  are  the  results  which  he  obtained :— 


Absolute 

Probable 

Absolute 

Probable 

Parallaxes. 

Error. 

Parallaxes. 

Error. 

61  Cygni  * 

+  0".349 

0".080 

Capella,              +  0".046 

0".200 

a  Lyr8e,t 

+  0  .103 

0  .053 

/  Ursse  Majoris,  -jr  0  .133 

0.106 

Pole  Star,J 

+  0  .067 

0  .012 

Arcturus,           +  0  .127 

0.073 

Groombridge 
(1830,) 

+  0  .226 

0  .141 

a  Cygni,              4"  0  .082 

0.043 

*  Bessd  makes  it  0".  348       0".010. 

+  M.  Stinive  makes  it       0".  261        0".025. . 

t  Taking  the  mean  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lindenau,  Struve,  and  Preuas,  do. 
do.,  and  Peters,  we  have  0".091  0".(>10.  M.  Peters  makes  it  0",  106  as 
a  final  determination. . 
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In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  and 
second  magnitude,  M.  Peters  founds  his  researches  on-  all  the 

Parallaxes  which  have  been  determined  with  suflScient  precision, 
le  finds  that  there  are  thirty-Jive  stars,  whose  parallaxes, 
whether  absolute  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a  degree  of 
precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  but  he  excludes  61  Cygni 
and  Groombridge  1830,  as  naving  a  great  proper  motion..  The 
general  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  "  that  the  mean  parallax  of 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  is  +  0"  116,  and  that  the  probable 
error  of  this  determination  is  only  0"  014."  By  combining  this 
value  with  the  table  of  relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  ob- 
tains  the  results  in  the  following  table  given  by  M.  Struve : — 


Distances 

No.  of  JaUan  years 

Apparent  magnitudes. 

Parallaxes. 

expressed  in 

in  whieh  light 

radii  of  the 

traverses  these 

Earth's  orbit. 

distances. 

lA 

0.209 

986000 

15.5- 

1.5  A* 

0.166 

1246000 

19.6 

2.A 

0.116 

1778000 

28.0 

2.5  A 

0.098 

2111000 

33.3' 

3  A 

0.076 

2725000 

43.0 

3.5  A 

0.065 

3151000 

49.7, 

4  A 

0.054 

3850000 

60.7 

4.5  A 

0.047 

4375000 

69.0 

5  A 

0.037 

5378000 

84.8 

5.5  A 

0.034 

6121000 

96.6 

6  A 

0.027 

7616000 

120.1 

C.5  A 

0.024 

8746000 

137.9 

6.5  B 

0.025 

8100000 

127.7 

7.5  B 

0.014 

14230000 

224.5 

8.5  B 

0.008 

24490000 

386.3 

9.5  B 

0.006 

37200000 

586.7 

l.L+0.5 

0.00092 

224500000 

3541.0 

This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths,  which,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  neither  Newton  nor  La  Place  ever  contemplated  as  within 
the  range  of  human  intellect.  But  even  these  are  surpassed  in 
interest  by  the  determination  of  the  actual  velocity  with  which 
our  own  solar  system,  our  sidereal  home,  is  wheeling  its  ethe- 
real round,  guided  by  some  great  central  ■  body,  whose  light, 
if  it  has  any,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen,  and  whose  position 
we  have  not  yet  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M.  Peters  applies  the 
numbers  in  the  preceding  table.  M.  Otto  Struve,  by  combining 
the  results  of  his  calculations  with  those  of  M.  Argelander,  has 


*  The  magnitudes  1.5  and  2.5' are  stars  of  intermediate  magnitude,  between 
those  of  the  ilrst  and  second  and  the  second  and  'third  magnitudes. 
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determined  that  the  point  to  which  our  solar  system  is  advancing 
is  situated  at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Right  Ascension,             259°  35M  with  a  probable  error  of  2®  67 '.5 
And  north  Declination,    34  33.6 3   24.5 

M.  O.  Struve  has  also  determined  the  angular  value  of  the 
annual  motion  of  the  sun  as  seen  at  a  right  angle  to  its  pi^th^ 
and  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

By  Right  Ascension  of 

stars,  .  .  0".32122  with  a  probable  error  of  0".03684 
By  Declination  of  do.     0  .357 1 9  0  .03562 

Or  by  combining  these   0.3392  0.0252 

But  as  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  is  0^.209, 
we  can  change  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun  into  linear  motion  in 
space  ;  and  hence,  taking  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  unity, 
we  have  ^Ioq-  =  l-r>23,  with  a  probable  error  of  0-229,  for  the 
annMa/\notion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

*'  Here,  then,"  says  M.  F.  W.  G.  Struve,  "  we  have  the  splendid 
result  of  the  united  studies  of  MM.  Argelander,  O.  Struve,  and 
Peters,  grounded  on  observations  made  at  the  three  (Russian) 
observatories  of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  the  following  thesis  : — '  The  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space  is 
directed  to  a  point  of  the  celestial  vault  situated  on  the  right  line 
which  joins  the  two  stars  cr  and  ^  Herculis,  at  a  quarter  of  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  these  stars,  reckoning  from  t  Herculis,  The  velo- 
city of  this  motion  is  such  that  the  sun,  with  all  the  bodies  which 
depend  upon  it,  advances  annually  in  the  above  direction  1*623  times 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  33,550,000  geographical  miles.  The 
possible  error  of  this  last  number  amounts  to  1,733,000  geographical 
miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the  whole  value.  We  may  then  wager 
400,000  to  1  tliat  the  sun  has  a  proper  progressive  motion,  and  1  to 
I  that  it  is  comprised  between  the  limits  of  thirty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  geographical  miles.*" — P.  108. 

That  is,  taking  95  millions  of  English  miles  as  the  mean  radius 
of  the  Earth's  orbit,  we  have  95  X  1-623  =  154'185  millions  of 
miles,  and,  consequently, 

English  MUes. 

The  velocity  of  the  Solar  System,  .  154,185,000  in  the  year. 

Do.                         do.  .  422,424  in  a  day. 

Do.                         do.  .  17,601  in  an  hour. 

Do.                         do.  .  293  in  a  minute. 

Do.                         do.  .  57  in  a  second* 

The  sun  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  are  there- 
fore now  in  rapid  motion  round  an  invisible  focus.     To  that  now 
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dark  and  mysterious  centre,  from  which  no  ray,  however  feeble, 
shines,  we  may  in  another  age  point  our  telescopes — detecting, 
perchance,  the  great  luminary  which  controls  our  system,  and 
bounds  its  path — into  that  vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole 
cycle  of  his  race  may  never  be  allowed  to  round.  J£  the  buried 
relics  of  primeval  life  have  taught  us  how  brief  has  been  our 
tenure  of  this  terrestial  paradise  compared  with  its  occupancy 
by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the  sidereal  truths  which  we  have  been 
expounding  impress  upon  us  the  no  less  humbling  lesson,  that 
from  the  birth  of  man  to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  system 
to  which  he  belongs  will  have  described  but  an  infinitesimal  arc 
of  that  immeasurable  circle  in  which  it  is  destined  to  revolve. 
It  is  as  if  the  traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for  the  survey  of 
nature's  beauties  and  wonders,  had  been  limited  only  to  a  Sab- 
bath's journey.  Some  mountain  tops  might  rise  to  his  view  as 
he  creeps  along,  and  some  peaks  might  disappear  beyond  the 
horizon  which  he  leaves  behind ;  but  had  the  first  man  surveyed 
the  constellation  Hercules,  to  which  our  system  is  advancing,  it 
would  have  seemed  to  him  as  remote  as  it  will  appear  to  thelast 
of  our  race. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in  number  and  in  magni- 
tude, the  mind  ever  fails  us.  We  stand  appalled  before  the 
mighty  spectre  of  boundless  space,  and  faltering  reason  sinks 
under  the  load  of  its  bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we  are, 
on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system,  destined  surely  to  com- 
plete at  least  one  round  of  its  ethereal  course,  and  learning  that 
we  can  make  no  apparent  advance  on  our  sidereal  journey,  we 
pant  with  new  ardour  for  that  distant  bourne  which  we  constantly 
approach  without  the  possibility  of  reaching  it.  In  feeling  this 
disappointment,  and  patiently  bearing  it,  let  us  endeavour  to  re- 
alize the  great  truth  from  which  it  flows.  It  cannot  occupy 
our  mind  without  exalting  and  improving  it.  It  cannot  take  its 
place  among  our  acquirements  without  hallowing  and  ennobling 
them.  Though  now  but  a  truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  be- 
come a  principle  of  action,  and  though  now  veiled  by  a  cloud, 
it  may  yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  ways.  Whom 
God  made  after  His  own  image,  he  will  not  retain  in  perpetual 
darkness.  What  man's  reason  has  made  knoWn,  man  will  be 
permitted  to  see  and  to  understand.  "  He  that  bindeth  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion,  and 

Suieteth  Arcturus  with  his  sons,"  will  in  His  own  time  "  discover 
eep  things  out  of  darkness,"  and  "  reveal  the  ordinances  of 
heaven." 
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Art.  X. — 1,  Statements  and  Reflections.  By  Abghbishop 
Whately. 

2.  A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Controversy j  ^c,  ^c.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Lon- 
don, 1848. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  the 
agitaiio7i  excited  by  the  Appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
See  of  Hereford.  By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M. A.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lewes.     London,  1848. 

It  has  been  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  controversy,  now  of  some  twelve  years'  standing,  in 
which  the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  form  almost  the  only 
subject,  ecclesiastical  or  academic,  that  has  not  been  canvassed. 
The  Oxford  convocation  of  graduates, — its  constitution, — the  veto 
of  tlie  proctors  on  its  proceedings, — its  legal  competency  to  pass  a 
vote  of  censure  on  a  theological  professor,  excluding  him  from 
tlie  board  for  naming  university  preachers, — the  moral  weight  or 
technical  value  of  such  a  sentence, — the  bearing  upon  it  of  an- 
other Act,  six  years  later,  making  the  same  professor  member  of 
another  board, — the  amount  of  confirmation  imphed  in  the  re- 
fusal, at  a  still  later  period,  to  rescind  the  original  censure ; — 
then,  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  the  relation  in  which 
the  judgment  of  a  University  stands,  or  ought  to  stand,  to  the 
practical  matter  of  church-preferment, — the  act  of  the  Crown,  or 
its  advisers,  in  appointing  to  a  bishopric  a  man  under  an  alleged 
University  ban  as  a  heretic, — the  propriety  of  the  remonstrance 
of  certain  of  the  bishops, — the  force  of  a  congi  d!4lirey — the  terror 
of  a  premunire, — the  position  of  a  dean  and  chapter  refusing  to 
concur  in  choosing  the  Queen's  presentee, — the  effect  of  a  protest 
by  the  dean  and  an  individual  canon  against  the  choice,  as  regards 
the  chance  of  martyrdom, — the  functions  of  the  Archi-episcopal 
Court  for  confirming  the  bishop's  election, — the  claim  oi  objec^ 
tors  to  be  heard  against  the  confirmation, — and  now,  lastly,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  amid  this  chaos  of 
confused  forms  and  laws: — such  are  a  few  of  the  interesting 
points  raised  in  this  edifying  controversy, — not  to  mention  the 
infinite  pei^onalities  of  imputed  motives  and  suspected  ends  on 
all  sides;  while  to  this  hour,  the  main  original  inquiry, — Is 
the  worthy  Doctor,  around  whom  so  great  a  dust  has  been 
gathered,  a  heretic  or  a  true  man  ? — remains  substantially 
where  it  was  in  1836,  when  all  this  stir  began. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  this  inquiry  in  the 
present  article.    We  regard  it  as  an  inquiry  of  the  last  importance, 
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affecting  not  only  Dr.  Hampden's  personal  reputation  for  ortho- 
doxy, but  the  general  condition  and  tendency  of  the  learned 
theology  of  our  day.  It  is  an  inquiry,  also,  of  no  small  difficulty, 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  its  vast  import- 
ance, we  would  desire  to  devote  more  time  and  space  to  it  tlian  we 
can  now  command. 

The  influence  of  philosophical  speculations  upon  the  form 
and  language  of  systematic  or  dogmatic  theology,  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  In  truth,  traces  of : that 
influence  are  to  be  observed  in  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  apos- 
tolic writings  themselves ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  moulded  by  its  pressure : 
and  at  any  rate,  the  entire  first  Epistle  of  John,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  Gospel  also,  must  be  viewed  as  an  express  and  pointed 
shaping  of  the  Christian  doctrine  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
against  incipient  Gnostic  errors.*  Such  high  warrant  is  there^ 
even  in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  for  the  adaptation  of  the  evangeli- 
cal testimony,  from  age  to  age,  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
thought,  and  for  the  adoption  of  technical  formulae,  more  pre- 
cise than  might  be  necessary  in  the  simplicity  of  early  faith  and 
love,  to  meet  the  proteus-like  ingenuity  of  philosophizing. heresy. 

That  the  successive  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Church, 
framed  under  the  pressure  of  these  ever-shifting  forms  of  error, 
and  with  a  view  to  meet  them  at  every  point,  contracted  more 
and  more,  as  time  rolled  on,  much  of  the  subtle  mode  of 
thinking,  as  well  as  the  technical  terminology  proper  to  the 
schools, — is  a  fact,  as  we  thus  see,  too  palpable  to  be  de- 
nied ;  the  blame  of  which,  however,  if  blame  tliere  be,  must 
in  fairness  lie,  not  with  the  orthodox,  who  almost  always 
stood  on  the  defensive,  but  with  the  transcendental  speculators 
against  whose  mysticism  or  sophistry  they  had  constantly  to  con- 
tend. It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  for  certain  purposes, 
connected  with  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
with  its  practical  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  important  to  trace  the 
influence  of  these  oriental,  Platonic,  and  scholastic  refinements, 
on  the  confessedly  human  compositions  in  which  the  form  of 
sound  doctrine  has  come  to  be  embodied ;  and  to  discriminate  in 
the  systematic  theologj'  of  the  modem  christian  world,  between 
what  it  owes  to  this  sort  of  handling  and  treatment  of  men,  and 
what  it  derives  directly  from  its  divine  source ;  or,  in  a  word, 
between  the  form  and  ihe  substance,  between  the  shell  and 
the  kernel  of  the  nut.     At  the  same  time,  there  is  always  a 


•  We  might  refer  here  to  the  second  chapter  of  Colossians,  to  the  introduction  to 
John's  Gospel,  and  particularly  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  his  first  epistle, 
"  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,"  &c 
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risk  of  mistake  or  of  misunderstanding :  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  tlie  inquirer  himself  in  so  diflScult  a  field,  whose  very  weari- 
ness of  the  subtleties  and  technicalities  among  which  he  must 
dig  for  the  sources  of  theological  phraseology,  may  occasion  a 
recoil  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  dislike  to  all  definition  of  the 
Divine  mysteries  whatever  :  and  of  misunderstanding,  still  more, 
whether  wilful  or  not,  on  the  part  of  readers  predisposed  them- 
selves to  that  result,  or  sensitively  jealous  and  afi'aid  of  it.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  danger  in  the  experiment.  The 
pure  nakedness  of  primeval  innocency  would  doubtless  be  far 
preferable,  in  the  eye  of  a  simple  taste,  to  all  the  complication  of 
artificial  costume  which  the  necessities  of  dress  occasion ;  while 
yet,  to  cast  away  clothing,  out  of  disgust  with  its  annoyances 
and  entanglements,  might  be  merely  to  invite  the  cold  consuming 
winds  of  the  bleak  winter  to  destroy  all  life,  or  at  the  best,  to 
exhibit  a  bare  image,  and  most  inadequate  resemblance  of  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

AVe  are  far  from  presuming  to  give  an  opinion,  at  present,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hampden  has  done  his  work ;  nor 
do  we  mean  even  to  hint  a  suspicion  of  his  having  failed  in  his 
arduous  navigation  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  reverse ;  and  this  impression,  together  with 
the  vast  and  growing  importance  of  the  whole  subject,  would 
dispose  us  to  return  to  an  early  consideration  of  his  great  work. 
Our  object,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  remarks  we  have  ventured 
to  throw  out,  is  to  make  it  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rise 
of  a  controversy  out  of  such  a  treatise  is  by  no  means  an  event  to 
be  wondered  at;  and  secondly,  that  such  a  controversy,  so  arising, 
must  be  about  the  very  last  to  admit  of  the  sort  of  discussion  it 
has  met  with  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden. 

For,  in  truth,  never  was  there  such  a  knotty  question  in  theo^ 
logy  submitted  to  such  utterly  incompetent  tribunals.  The  first 
Christian  emperors  were  ready  enough  to  apply  their  imperial 
wisdom  to  the  intricacies  of  the  Athanasian  controversy ;  and 
councils, — primitive,  mediaeval,  and  Popish,  have  ofi;en  enough 
assembled,  under  strange  enough  auspices,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  But  Constantine  and  his  successors  were 
princes  in  theology,  in  comparison  with  our  lawyers  and  states^ 
men  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  never 
college  of  cardinals,  bishops,  or  presbyters  met,  so  ill-furnished 
with  the  materials  for  discussing  a  point  in  divinity,  as  the 
convocation  of  Oxford  graduates. 

The  first  subject  of  reflection,  accordingly,  which  occurs  to 
an  observer  of  these  proceedings,  is  the  lamentable  helplessness 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  question  affecting  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  her  own  faith.     Here  is  a  Divine  of  eminent 
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reputation  for  learning  and  ability,  and  occupying  a  position  of 
vast  influence,  with  a  grave  imputation  of  heresy  hanging  over 
him  for  years,  and  apparently  without  any  means  whatever  of 
having  it  brought  to  a  decisive  and  authoritative  issue.  With 
what  party  the  blame  of  this  suspense  lies,  whether  with  the  ac- 
cused or  with  his  accusers,  it  is  idle  to  inquire.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  it  is  true,  assures  us,  that  "  for  eleven  years  Dr.  Hamp- 
den has  been  demanding  a  regular  trial,  and  courting  investiga- 
tion,^ and  he  makes  a  great  point  of  this  against  his  adversaries. 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  they  had  thought  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
remove  him  from  that  office," — the  office  of  Divinity  Professor 
at  Oxford, — "by  bringing  him  to  a  regular  trial  for  heresy^ 
and  obtaining  a  sentence  against  him,  of  course  they  would  have 
done  so  many  years  ago :"  and  again,  he  remarks,  concerning  the 
application  made  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  have  the  allega-^ 
tion  of  heresy  inquired  into : — "  still  more  unjustifiable  would  it 
have  been  to  have  withdrawn,  in  compliance  with  the  remon- 
strants, the  recommendation  laid  before  her  Mqesty,  or  to  have 
subjected  Dr.  Hampden  to  a  trial  on  charges  for  which  these 
remonstrants  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  trial — ^if  at  all — 
fourteen  years  before." 

It  would  have  been  obliging  if  his  Grace  of  Dublin  had  con- 
descended to  specifv  what  "  demands"  for  a  trial  Dr.  Hampden 
has  made,  or  could  make,  and  what  opportunities  of  bringing 
him  to  a  trial  his  opponents  have  neglected.*  One  opportunityi 
at  least,  they  have  shown  that  they  would  willingly  nave  enn 
braced.  When  the  two  houses  of  Convocation  met,  as  usual^ 
pro  fonndj  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  New  Parliament,  a  toler- 
ably regular  and  carefully  prepared  document  was  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Lower  House — similar  to  what,  in 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  procedure,  would  be  called  a  libel — contain- 
ing the  heads  of  charge  against  the  Bishop-elect,  and  extracts 
from  his  writings  in  support  of  them.  We  presume  that  if  the 
sittings  of  the  Convocation  had  been  prolonged,  the  parties  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  of  circulating  that  aocument  would  not 


^C 


♦  It  is  true  the  Archbishop  slightly  refers  to  the  manner  of  proeedore  in  die         \r 
suspension  of  Dr.  Pusey,  whose  sermon  ^  was  submitted  to  a  eatan  ezaminalkai  ' 

before  persons  to  whom  the  Statutes  assign  that  office  f  and  he  adds,  <*  anflh  a 
trial  was  not  deprecated^  but  earnestly  demanded  by  Dr.  Hampden."  We  nd^^ 
ask,  when,  where,  and  how  !  But,  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  venture  to  deternmM 
the  comparative  value,  in  an  academic  point  of  view,  of  the  condemnatioa  of  Dr. 
Pusey — unheard,  as  far  as  we  x-emember — by  a  few  Heads  in  Oxford,  withoat  any 
formal  libel,  proof,  or  confession,  and  the  condemnation  of  Hampdien,  by  a  vote 
of  the  general  body  refusing  to  confer  on  him  a  coveted  distinction,  so  dgnxfieant 
and  emphatic  as  to  indicate  sufficiently  an  entire  want  of  confidence,  and  anggeet 
to  the  authorities  themselves  the  propriety  of  a  more  judicial  procedure.  AH  we 
say  is,  that  neither  act  is  an  act  of  the  Church  ;  lOid  it  is  of  eodesiaatica])  no!  cf 
academic  discipline,  that  we  here  speak, 

VOL,  vni.    NO,  XVI,  "  2  m 
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Lave  shrunk  from  the  farther  responsibility  of  founding  upon  it 
some  judicial  procedure,  or  some  ecclesiastical  movement.  This 
evidently  must  have  been  their  wish  and  intention.  And  we  pre- 
sume, also,  that  Archbishop  Whately  would  scarcely  have  ad- 
vised Lord  John  Eussell  to  depart  from  the  uniform  precedent  of 
a  century  since  the  case  of  Hoadley,  in  order  to  give  the  Co^vo- 
cation  lioerty  to  take  up  the  case  of  Hampden. 

Having  referred  to  Whately  and  his  pamphlet,  we  must  be 
allowed  a  slight  digression  on  tne  merits  ot  that  singular  produc- 
tion. "  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  may  well  be  Dn  Hampden's 
exclamation,  if  the  learned  and  logical  Archbishop  be  a  speci- 
men. As  a  defence  of  Hampden,  his  tract  has  the  unhappy 
effect  of  confirming  nearly  all  the  suspicions  that  are  afloat ;  and 
as  a  piece  of  reasoning  or  special  pleading,  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  it  might  furnish  apt  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  fallacies 
in  its  author's  Logic.  Thus,  the  accusers  of  Dr,  Hampden 
must,  according  to  Whately,  be  hypocrites  or  fools,  because, 
having  toleratea  him  in  a  theological  chair,  they  object  to  his 
being  raised  to  an  episcopal  throne.  This  master  of  dialectics 
thinks  he  has  made  a  capital  hit,  when  clenching  his  ingenious 
sophistry  with  a  somewhat  irreverent  use  of  Scripture  language, 
he  says : — 

'^  And  yet,  one  would  think,  soundness  in  religious  opinions  must 
be,  at  least,  not  less  requisite — perhaps  even  more  so — in  a  professor, 
who  is  necessarily  occupied  in  training  for  the  ministry  successive 
generations  of  divinity  students  (who  are  required,  generally,  by  thQ 
bishops,  to  attend  his  lectures),  than  in  a  bishop,  who  may,  and  some- 
times does,  take  no  part,  personally,  in  the  instruction  and  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  holy  orders — ^handing  them  over  altogether  to  his 
chaplains. 

"  From  this  most  important  and  responsible  office,  held  by  Dr. 
Hampden  for  so  many  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Dr.  Hampden  from  the  profes- 
sorship, by  raising  him  to  the  bench,  then  the  remonstrants  loudly 
called  for  an  inquiry  into  his  doctrines,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  con- 
viction that  they  were  heterodox,  but  avowedly  on  the  ground  of  the 
clamour  that  had  been  raised  against  him. — ^  And  as  they  cried  out, 
and  cast  ofif  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  the  chief  cap- 
tain commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and  bade  that  he 
should  be  examined  by  scourging,  that  he  might  know  wherefore  they 
cried  so  against  him/ — Acts  xxii.  23,  24, 

^  <  A  stranger,  then,  such  as  I  have  been  supposing,  would  be  struck 
with  this  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  strange 
transaction — that  men  professing  great  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine 
should  be  found  imploring  Ministers  to  '  make  choice  of  some  other 
person '  for  a  bishopric,  and  to  leave  Dr.  Hampden  in  an  office  es- 
pecially calling  for  sound  theological  views,  because  his  views  are  un- 
sound I" 
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But  this  by  ho  means  exhausts  the  Archbishop's  proof  aigaiiist 
Dr.  Hampden's  accusers.  He  runs  them  up  still  more  tri- 
umphantly into  a  comer.  Why  object  to  his  being  a  bishop, 
when  you  submitted,  (not  without  recalcitration,  however,)  to 
his  being  a  professor  ?  Nay,  why,  and  with  what  consistency^ 
make  a  stir  about  his  "  heterodoxy,"  even,  in  the  office  of  a 
teacher  of  theology,  when  you  left  him  undisturbed  before, 
for  three  whole  years,  as  an  Examiner  for  degrees  in  Arts, 
as  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy. 

^'  It  would  require  a  longer  discussion  than  I  shall  now  enter  on 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures  19,  ia 
fact,  sound ;  but  that  it  was  not  thought  objectionable  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  university  is  an  assertion  much  more  easy  to  be  estabHdied 
than  most  theologicd  dogmas ;  for,  fLrst,  the  vote  of  convocation  rela- 
tive to  these  lectures  was  not  passed  till  about  three  years  after  they 
were  delivered,  and  about  two  years  after  they  were  published.  Jl 
they  were  heretical,  why  were  not  proceedings  taken  at  the  timet 
Why  was  the  discovery  and  the  censure  of  the  heterodoxy  delayed 
till  Dr.  Hampden  was  nominated  Begins  Professor  ? 

"  The  answer — the  only  answer,  as  far  as  I  know — ^that  is  ^ven  by 
Dr.  Hampden's  assailants,  is  one  to  which  I  invite  your  attention, 
that  you  may  judge  what  is  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning,  and  what 
the  truth  of  their  statements.  It  is,  that  during  this  interval  of  three 
years,  Dr.  Hampden  did  not  hold  any  responsible  situation,  in  whic|^ 
the  soundness  of  his  rehgious  views  was  a  matter  of  high  importaDiC6« 
Now,  supposing  this  assertion  true,  what  a  wretchedly  lame  plea  do^ 
it  constitute !  A  man  is  selected  from  the  whole  university  by  Umi 
heads  of  colleges  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  from  the  univenitj 
pulpit,  which  are  afterwards  published  (printed  they  must  be  by  the 
injunction  of  the  founder),  and  go  forth  to  the  world  with  thiQ  Ugh 
sanction  ftom  the  university — uncensured ;  and  then  this  univernU; 
is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Christian  public, — *  It  is  true  this  woik 
is  full  of  most  dangerous  errors,  and  is  likely  to  mislead  you ;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  us,  so  long  as  the  author  is  not  placed  in  any  new 
situation  of  responsibility  within  these  walls ! '  Such  is  the  plea  set 
up  in  behalf  of  the  university  by  those  who  urge  her  claim  to  cqntnd 
the  decisions  of  the  Sovereign's  responsible  advisers. 

<*  But  this  plea,  which  would  be  worthless  and  disgraceful  if  founded 
on  fact,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  facts.  During  that  interval  above 
alluded  to.  Dr.  Hampden  occupied  no  less  than  ^bree  highly  jmporw 
tant  official  situations.  1.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  ih^  worifi 
he  was,  and  continued  to  be  afterwards,  the  senior  Public  Eyamineg 
for  Degrees  of  Arts ;  one  essential  requisite  Ia  the  examination  beiDg 
theology.  2.  He  was,  during  the  above-mentioned  interval,  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  Principal  of  St.  Mar/s  Hall; 
having,  as  such,  the  complete  superintendence  of  the  studies,  seculair 
and  religious,  of  the  members  of  that  hall.    And,  8,  he  was  also  ap-^ 
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pointed,  by  certain  heads  of  houses  to  whom  the  nomination  belongs, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy/' 

This  is  surely  strange  reasoning.  Does  Dr.  Whately  think 
it  will  impose  on  men  acquainted  with  the  practical  working 
of  affairs  ?  Is  a  prescription  of  three  years'  toleration  of  a  hope- 
ful man  at  college,  to  bar  a  challenge  of  his  opinions,  when  he  is 
brought  out  of  comparative  obscurity  into  the  sunshine  of  Royal 
patronage  and  favour  ?  And  is  the  bench  of  bishops  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  house  of  refuge  for  damaged  theological  reputations, 
— a  retreat  in  which  unsafe  divinity  professors  may  be  shelved 
and  sheltered  with  impunity  ?  The  Archbishop  may  be  quite 
right  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  in  ascribing  the  prosecution  of  his 
friend  to  motives  less  creditable  than  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  ;  but 
he  is  unhappy  in  his  mode  of  proving  it. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  peculiar  logic  in  the  Irish 
Primate's  Tract.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  adverting  to  certain  un- 
founded rumours  that  had  prevailed  in  Oxford,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  among  such  men  as  Arnold,  Hampden,  Blanco 
White,  Dr.  Hinds,  and  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  Tractarian 
confederacy,  the  Archbishop  proceeds  to  notice '  another  false 
report : — 

"  In  the  same  spirit  it  has  been  lately  maintained,  I  understand,  by 
a  near  connexion  of  Mr.  Newman,  that  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton 
Lectures  were  the  work  not  so  much  of  himself  as  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White,  because  the  latter  had  been  observed  to  give  utterance  in  con- 
versation to  many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  lectures ;  no 
very  wonderful  result,  one  would  think,  of  his  having  heard  or  read 
what  Dr.  Hampden  was  writing,  and  having  acquiesced  in  some  of 
his  views.  Any  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hampden,  how 
little  soever  they  may  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  must  be  well  aware 
that  he  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  adopt  and  maintain,  on  any  human 
authority,  conclusions  of  which  he  was  not  fully  convinced." 

What  an  ingenious  shifting  of  the  question  1  Coincidence  in 
opinion  with  Blanco  White  is  the  real  charge, — a  charge  serious 
enough  against  a  theological  professor,  and  in  this  case,  as  we 
firmly  trust,  utterly  unfounded.  But  how  adroitly  does  the 
Archbishop  dispose  of  it,  turning  it  into  an  imputation  of  moral 
«Jishonesty,  as  if  Hampden  were  accused  of  joining  with  Blanco 
White  in  asserting  what  he  did  not  believe.  And  all  this  is  to 
make  way  for  a  clever  retort,  which  it  is  needless  to  quote,  on 
what  he  goes  on  to  describe  as  the  unscrupulous  policy  of  a  cer- 
tain unscrupulous  Tractarian  Triumvirate. 

But  the  choicest  specimen,  perhaps,  is  in  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"  By  those  who  do  maintain  the  principles  of  those  tracts  Dr.  Hamp- 
g^n's  Bampton  f^qtufes  were  early  assailed^  though  with  little  or  no 
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effect  on  the  public  mind.  The  cause  of  the  hostility  was  obvious. 
His  lectures  were,  as  well  as  all  his  subsequent  publications,  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  tracts,  especially  with  their  en- 
deavours to  place  human  expositions  and  formularies,  and  oral  tradi- 
tions, on  a  level  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  the  title,  as 
I  remember,  of  one  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  written  against  him  was, 
The  Foundations  of  the  Faith  assailed  at  Oxford.  One  may  naturally 
ask,  *  of  what  faith  V  Manifestly,  the  faith  of  the  tract  party,  and 
not  that  of  our  Church.  For  this  latter  has  its  foundation  on  Scripture 
alone,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  '  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation;'  while  creeds  and  other  formularies  are  received  by  our 
Church,  not  as  a  foundation,  but  a  superstructure,  '  because  they  may 
be  proved  by  holy  writ.'  Now,  it  has  never  been  even  pretended 
that  Dr.  Hampden  impugned  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  '  faith/ 
therefore,  whose  *  foundations'  he  was  accused  of  assailing  (and  he 
did  assail  them  very  powerfully,)  is  manifestly  not  that  of  the  Church, 
but  that  of  those  nominal  members  of  it  who  studiously  inculcate  doc- 
trines utterly  opposed  to  its  fundamental  principles." 

Let  the  syllogism  of  this  paragraph  be  noted.  I.  Major  pre^ 
mise  :  The  Church  grounds  her  faith  on  Scripture  alone,  receiving 
creeds  and  other  formularies,  "  because  they  may  be  proved  by 
holy  writ."  II.  Minor  premise :  Dr.  Hampden  never  impugns  the 
authority  of  Scripture ;  (not  a  word  here  as  to  his  treatment  of 
"  creeds  and  other  formularies,"  the  only  point  at  issue.)  Ill, 
Conclusion :  Therefore,  the  faith  he  is  accused  of  assailing  cannot 
be  that  of  the  Church,  but  must  be  that  of  persons  inculcating 
doctrines  opposed  to  the  Church's  fundamental  principles.  Or, 
otherwise  :  The  Church  receives  creeds  and  other  formularies  as 
proved  by  holy  writ;  Dr.  Hampden  never  impugns  the  authority  of 
holy  writ :  Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  creeds  and  other  formu- 
laries, he  agrees  with  the  Church.  We  humbly  submit  this  ex- 
ample as  one  which  may  be  embalmed  in  the  Book  on  FaUacieS| 
in  the  next  edition  of  Whately's  Logic, 

Seriously,  we  question  the  good  taste  of  the  Archbishop's  in- 
terference in  this  strife,  and  we  more  than  doubt  his  competency 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  elements  which  it  seems  to  us  to  in-. 
vol  ve.  AVhether  doctrinally,  ecclesiastically,  or  politically  view^, 
we  regard  the  controversy  as  fraught  with  principles,  and  omin- 
ous of  issues,  such  as  neither  his  subtle  reasoning  nor  his  simple 
story-telling — when  he  amiably  and  narratively  recites  his  old 
and  somewhat  silly  contest  with  his  Suffolk  painshioners  about 
a  foot-path — can  adequately  dispose  of.  Matters  are  evidendy 
hastening  to  a  crisis  that  will  demand  different  treatment  from 
that  with  which  such  prelates  as  Archbishop  Whately, — and 
we  may  add,  such  premiers  as  either  Lord  John  Bussell  or 
Sir  Robert  Peel, — would  heal  the  disjointed  frame-work  of 
Church  and  State. 
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Thus,  to  return  to  our  first  obseryation^  the  helplessness  of  the 
Church,  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  trial  of  alleged  heresy  or  heterodoxy  of  doctrine,  has  hitherto 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  her  security.  Her  safety  has  been  sup- 
posed to  He  in  impotency  and  quiescence.  But  let  the  waters 
be  troubled,  and  the  stir  among  the  invalids  will  be  such,  aal 
scarcely  anything  but  the  personal  presence  of  the  Saviour  Him- 
self can  meet.  For  the  Church  of  England  is  the  child  of  com- 
promise ; — not  the  compromise  of  christian  charity,  but  the  com- 
promise of  worldly  prudence. 

Our  heart  bleeds  for  the  unhappy  position  of  the  evangelical 
men  in  the  English  Church  at  this  moment ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  in  all  kindness  and  sincerity,  can  they  be  in  earnest  in 
hailing  this  Episcopate  of  Hampden's  as  a  triumph  ?  That  men 
like  W hately  should  rejoice  in  his  victory  over  the  Tractarians ; 
cheer  on  Lord  John  in  his  curt  answers  to  recusant  deans,  and 
be  charmed  with  the  piety  of  his  closing  letter,  in  which,  having 
gained  his  end,  he  sighs  for  a  godly  parochial  ministry — is  aU 
very  well.  But  can  the  really  spiritual  evangelical  men  in  the 
Church  be  satisfied  or  at  ease  ? 

Is  it  true,  or  not,  we  would  like  to  ask,  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment intended  to  promote  Montague  Villiers  to  the  bench  ?  BKs 
nomination  to  the  See  of  Mancnester  was  announced  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  particularly  in  the  usually  recognised  Govern- 
ment organs ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have  received  congratula- 
tions on  that  score, — premature  perhaps,  but  premature  through 
excessive  faith  in  the  honour  of  politicians.  He  would  indeed 
have  consecrated  the  new  Manchester  Bishopric.  We  say  nothing 
against  the  eminent  scholar  and  schoolmaster  who  has  obtained 
the  appointment.  We  know  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a 
bishop.  But  we  repeat  the  question — ^not  to  the  Government  who 
are  the  patrons,  for  we  do  not  object  to  their  exercising  their  own 
discretion,  but  to  the  evangelical  party  in  the  English  Chnrdi — 
is  it  true  that  Montague  Villiers  was  named  for  the  Manchester 
Bishopric, — a  man  certainly  eligible  on  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive grounds, — a  man  whose  promotion  might  have  been  a  pre- 
sage of  good  to  England, — and  that  the  Ministry  abandoned 
him  out  of  deference  to  the  remonstrance  of  Bishops— or  of  a 
Bishop  ?  We  lay  little  stress  on  any  charge  of  MiUenarianism 
on  which  such  remonstrance  might  be  based ;  we  might  differ 
from  Mr.  Villiers  on  that  head  as  much  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  himself.  But  as  a  representative  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal party  in  the  English  Church,  and,  what  is  more,  of 
energetic  vital  godliness  itself,  Montague  Villiers,  with  all  his 
MiUenarianism,  is  worth  several  Hampdens,  orthodox  to  the 
very  core.     And   still,    therefore,   the  question  recurs^ — Did 
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tlie  ministiy  listen  to  objections  against  Ml*.  Villiers  fblr  iAktb- 
Chester,  from  the  yery  prelate,  or  prelates,  whom  they  defied  iH 
the  ease  of  Hampden's  nomination  to  Hereford?  Did  they 
choose  a  nobody  instead  of  Villiers  for  the  one  see,  on  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  very  party  or  parties  whom  they  wonld  tiot 
gratify  by  presenting  anybody  but  Hampden  to  the  othert 

The  answer  may  be  prohibited,  or  it  may  be  painful.  If  thd 
actual  history  of  the  Manchester  Bishopric  be  what  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  to  be,  it  must  seriously  aetract  from  the  Scktt  of 
the  Premieres  boldness  in  the  matter  of  Hereford.  Montagad 
Villiers  is  not  a  man  for  the  modem  liberal  party  to  rally  upon. 
He  has  no  sufficient  backing.  Beyond  personal  devotedndsf^ 
family  station,  and  public  usefulness  not  often  rivalled  among 
the  working  clergy  of  the  Church,  he  has  no  name  to  conjui^  up 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Hampden  has.  With  all  the  other  qualt' 
fications,  as  we  hope,  in  nearly  equal  measure  with  Villiers,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  an  anti-tractarian,  anti-sectarian,  anti-- 
creed-and-confession  repute,  such  as  eminently  fits  him  for  beingf 
the  Helen  of  a  modem  liberal  and  ecclesiastical  Trojan  war.  To 
offend  the  High  Church  party  for  the  sake  merely  of  an  evangelii^ 
cal  appointment,  would  be  madness; — to  fall  in  with  a  matt* 
who,  being  evangelical,  is  also  something  more,  and  around 
whom  all  may  cluster,  from  the  extreme  of  liberalism,  renounce 
ing  every  standard,  to  the  height  of  evangelical  piety,  acquiescing^ 
only  too  thankfully  in  anything  that  is  not  jE*us€yite — ^Was  * 
lucky  chance  which  our  frienos  in  power  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  away.  In  Villiers,  tney  could  merely  promoted 
personal  worth ;  with  Hampden,  they  could,  in  addition,  play  tf 
public  game. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  again  ask,  what  do  the  Evangelical 
men  in  the  English  Church  say  f  Are  they  satisfied  alid  at  easerf ' 
Is  this  King-Log  system  of  Church  government  as  much  to  theif' 
mind  as  ever!  Axe  they  content  that  there  should  be  no  fonri 
of  ecclesiastical  procedure  for  the  trial  of  heresy?  Is  tlie  crowii-^ 
patronage,  with  the  statute  of  premimire  to  enforce  it,  still  to  hH 
their  sheet-anchor?  Ail  very  well,  when  it  is  a  tractarian  con- 
spiracy that  is  to  be  put  down.  But  have  thev  no  k&t  that 
tneir  turn  may  come  next  1  The  Dean  of  Heremrd,  weak  kqA 
fond  old  man  as  he  is,  is  a  victim  whose  impotent  resistance  00^' 
casions  a  smile  rather  than  a  sigh.  But  change  the  scene  and 
the  actors,  and  some  untoward  enough  things  may  happen*  Asi 
earnest  evangelical  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  a  semi-popish  pre^ 
late  given  them  to  choose,  or  a  pious  rector  or  vicar,  (for  higher 
game  than  curates  is  now  aimed  at  by  our  Exeters,)  tdken  ttf 
task  upon  the  burial  or  baptismal  services,  are  conceivable  cad^^ 
9uch  aS;  ere  long,  may  make  our  friends  ^1  the  want  of  a  tsU^ 
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banal  more  free  than  the  Primate's  Commissioners,  for  hearing 
objections  against  Bishops-elect,  and  a  synod  more  spiritual  than 
the  Court  of  Arches,  for  putting  a  presbyter's  soundness  in  the 
faith  to  the  proof. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  the  reformed  Church 
of  England  is  notoriously  and  avowedly  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  the  widest  possible  comprehension.  With  her  Articles  on  the 
one  hand,  giving  a  clear  enough  Calvinistic  sound,  and  her  Ser-» 
vice-book  on  the  other,  giving  no  certain  sound  at  all,  she  was 
of  set  purpose  made  from  the  beginning,  with  bosom  wide  and 
capacious  for  embracing  all  shades  of  opinion  short  of  open 
popery,  and  the  most  ultra-puritanism.  It  is  well  known  that 
neither  Henry,  nor  Elizabeth,  nor  the  statesmen  who  aided  them 
in  constructing  the  Anglican  Establishment,  wished  to  put  anv 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  popisn 
Church  conforming  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  many, 
accordingly,  did  conform,  with  their  religious  views  almost 
wholly  unchanged ;  while  again,  if  the  more  evangelical  party 
woula  only  submit  to  the  ceremonies — putting  on  the  right  cloth- 
ing, and  making  the  right  obeisances — they  might  teach  what 
spiritual  faith  they  chose,  with  little  risk  of  interruption  or  ejec- 
tion. It  was  upon  questions  of  outward  order  and  ritual  uni- 
formity, that  the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth,  and  the  Wesley- 
ans  in  the  eighteenth  centuries,  were  separated  from  the  Church ; 
and  still,  all  along,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  distinctive 
policy  of  the  English  Establishment,  considered  as  one  of  the 
mstitutions  of  the  country,  may  be  fairly  said  to  rest  on  a  basis 
of  doctrinal  latitudinarianism. 

This,  indeed,  has  often  been  loudly  proclaimed  as  its  very 
boast ;  that  it  is  inquisitorial  into  no  man's  faith,  provided  only 
there  be  a  decent  submission  to  her  articles  as  articles  of  peace^ 
and  to  her  canons,  or  to  her  usages,  as  conditions  of  order.  The 
very  variety  of  sounds  given  forth  by  its  trumpet,  in  the  various 
sections,  of  high  and  low  Church,  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  rigid 
orthodoxy,  laxity  almost  reaching  Socinianism  itself — sacramenta-t 
rian  superstition  even  worse  than  Papal,  and  such  mere  indifferent-i 
ism  as  an  honest  Deist  might  be  ashamed  of, — this  wide  range  of 
parties,  from  the  tropical  fervor  of  the  most  spiritual  and  mis- 
sionary zeal,  to  the  polar  ice  of  mere  dead  formality, — has  not 
unfrequently  been  paraded  by  the  defenders  of  the  Church's  poli- 
tical position,  as  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  And  doubt- 
less it  has  its  advantages ;  if  the  State  Church  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
engine  of  Government, — an  ornament  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
aristocracy, — a  profession,  like  the  army,  of  patronage  and  pre- 
ferment,— a  refuge  and  harbour  for  men  of  learned  leisure,— 
an  institute  for  keeping  up  the  decencies  of  public  worship  and 
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*  private  virtue  throughout  the  land.  But  there  are  inconTeni- 
ences  also  attending  this  plan.  It  of  course  implies  that  the 
Church  binds  herself,  or  consents  to  be  bound,  hand  and  foot; 
she  becomes  a  corporation  of  clergy,  disciplined,  marshalled,  and 
ruled,  as  any  other  body  of  civic  functionaries,  in  the  law,  or  in 
public  offices,  must  be  :  she  ceases  to  have  any  internal  power  of 
action  over  or  among  her  own  members ;  she  can  be  no  judge  in 
controversies.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it,  in  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned.  The  plan,  as  a  piece  of  State-craft,  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  general  quiescence  among  all  the  elements 
of  strife  embosomed  in  the  Church,  and  in  an  age  of  defective 
spiritual  vitality,  this  may  be  practicable:  dead  men  fight  no  battles, 
as  they  tell  no  tales.  But  when  a  breath  from  above,  or  from 
below,  or  both,  causes  the  dormant  energies  of  opinion  and  faith 
to  stand  forth, — Actseon's  task  among  his  hounds,  or  that  of 
Cadmus  with  his  crop  of  dragon-teeth,  is  scarcely  worse  than  the 
statesman's  who  would  still  try  to  keep  the  peace.  In  the  icy 
atmosphere  of  the  18th  century,  the  Bangorian  controversy, 
smothered  in  Convocation,  might  harmlessly  diffuse  itself  through 
the  press  over  the  cold  and  stagnant  surface  of  the  religious 
world  of  that  age.  But  the  Hampden  controversy  has  fallen  on 
other  days,  having  more  in  them  of  Laud  than  of  Hoadley ;  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  adroit  management  can  balance  parties 
now,  better  than  it  did  then,  or  if  the  children  stru^ling  in  the 
womb  of  Mother  Church  must  come  to  the  birth,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  out  their  quarrel. 

This  indeed  is  the  worst  of  that  adjournment  of  difficult 
questions  which  often  looks  at  the  time  so  wise  and  prudent, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  come  up  again.  Weary  of  an  exciting 
and  exhausting  warfare,  the  contending  parties  in  a  great  prac- 
tical controversy  are  fain  to  listen  to  ^posals  for  a  truce ;  an 
ambiguous  concordat  is  plausibly  framed  and  authoritatively  im- 
posed ;  politicians  get  nd  of  an  embarrassment,  and  polemical 
divines  and  party  leaders  are  surprised  into  a  sort  of  sulky  and 
suspicious  silence.  But  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  fire  are 
still  tliere,  over  which  worldly  statesmen  need  to  tread  very 
warily,  and  which  any  rising  breeze  of  religious  excitement  may 
again  fan  into  a  flame.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  frill  of  illus* 
'  trations  of  this  remark ;  and  the  progress  of  passing  events,  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  seems  destined  to  furnish  an- 
other instance  of  its  truth,  in  the  acting  over  again  of  the  very 
serio-comic  drama  that  was  but  rehearsed,  as  it  would  seem,  ia 
the  days  of  the  Jameses  and  the  Charleses. 

Out  of  the  Hampden  controversy,,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  there 
are  three  several  parties,  at  the  least,  who,  we  cannot  doubt,  are 
extracting  matter  of  grave  reflection* 
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We  turn  first  to  the  beaten  party — the  defeated  or  discomfited 
Tractarians.  The  movement  airainst  Hampden  ftx)m  the  outset 
has  been  mainly  promoted  by  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Ox- 
ford Convocation  vote  of  1836,  the  Evangelicals  were  nearly  as 
earnest  as  the  Puseyites ;  and  we  well  remember  the  pressing 
and  somewhat  prosy  articles  in  which  for  weeks  the  London  i?e- 
cord  laboured  to  rally  the  Evangelical  troops  for  the  muster. 
But  now  it  seems  that,  in  their  simplicity,  they  were  taken  in 
and  made  tools  of  by  the  more  wily  Jesuits,  whom  they  joined  as 
allies.  With  what  measure  of  exact  truth — for  even  honest 
men  forget — and  with  what  good  grace,  this  acknowledgment  is 
made,  we  pretend  not  to  determine ;  although  it  seems  odd  that 
the  London  Record^  like  his  Grace  of  Oxford,  should  persist  in 
harping  upon  certain  virtual  retractations  and  withdrawals,  and 
so  forth,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hampden,  all  of  which  Dr.  Hampden 
himself  emphatically,  and  not  without  indignation,  disowns.  jChis 
is  too  like  an  after-thought  or  an  expedient  for  falling  softly,  to 
be  altogether  creditable,  either  in  a  religious  joumS  or  m  a 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God ;  and  we  might  have  wished  a 
franker  and  fuller  judgment,  in  the  light  of  calm  inquiry,  upon 
those  very  statements  and  speculations  which  the  Record  once 
thought  so  dangerous.  But  passing  fi*om  this,  we  firmly  believe 
that  it  was  by  his  Protestantism,  and  not  by  any  heresy,  that  Dr 
Hampden  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  senu-papists :  it  is  by 
them  chiefly  that  the  war  against  him  has  been  carried  on ;  and 
it  is  they  that  feel  his  success,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts  to 
thwart  it,  to  be  a  "heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement." 
We  have  observed,  however,  as  we  think,  that  this  paSrty  con- 
trive often  to  rise  by  means  of  falls,  and  to  extract  power  out 
of  defeat ;  they  may  be  driven  back  a  little  when  they  come  for- 
ward too  boldly,  and  they  may  drop  their  premature  air  of  confi- 
dence and  arrogance ;  but  they  work  all  the  more  insidiously  ainid 
diligently  underground,  leavening  more  extensively  with  their 
manifold  and  soothing  subtlety  the  predisposed  society  of  an  un- 
easy age.  Nor  are  there  wanting  in  this  discomfiture,  or  in  the 
manner  of  it,  circumstances  which  may  leave  behind  other  and 
more  lasting  influences  than  many  think.  "The  Hampden 
Farce,"  as  it  is  flippantly  if  not  wittily  called,  or,  by  way  of  mock- 
heroic,  "  The  Hampden  Tragedy,"  may  be  forgotten  sooner  by 
the  gainers  than  the  losers  of  the  game.  No  doubt  it  is  plear 
sant  to  see  Henry  of  Exeter  get  a  fall,  and  poor  old  Di^,  Mere- 
wether,  making  dolorous  preparation  for  imaginary  martyrdom, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  handling  his  antagonists  with  such  inimi- 
table ease  and  consummate  tact.  But  there  is  a  sting  left  be- 
hind that  may  prove  no  laughing  matter  even  to  "  them  that 
win."    Good;  decent;  and  devout  Church-of-England  men  will* 
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not  have  much  satisfaction  in  looking  back  on  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  set  at  nought,  the  venerable  cathedral  hierarchy  befooled, 
and  shouts  of  ridicule  and  scorn  ringing  through  the  crowded  Old 
Bow  Church  in  the   city,   at  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  the 
Church's  ceremonies — the  confirmation  of  a  successor  to  the 
Apostles.     Nor  can  the  University-men,  scattered  all  over  Eng- 
land, fail  to  have  their  pride  hurt,  and  their  esprit-de-corps  stuTed, 
by  the  slighting  way  in  which  a  double  vote  of  Convocation  is 
set  aside,  as  little  better  than  the  clamour  of  a  rabble  of  boys.    It 
has  been  remarked,  that  if  any  one  had  set  himself  to  contrive 
a  case,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  out  all  the  awkward- 
nesses and  anomalies  of  tlie  Church's  relations  to  the  State,  he 
could  not  have  done  better  than  get  up  this  Hampden  contro-' 
versy-     The  real  truth  is,  that,  just  as  Cicero  once  remarked  of 
a  certain  order  of  soothsayers,  that  he  wondered  how  they  could 
look  one  another  in  the  face  without  laughing ;  so  we  scarcely  can 
fancy  a  High  Churchman,  or  a  Churchman  of  any  sort,  uttering 
henceforth    his   high-sounding    boast    about    "  our  ApostoUc 
Church,"   "  our  admirable  Liturgy,"  and  so  forth,  without  a 
smile  or  a  blush,  as  he  thinks  of  the  Hampden  controversy. 
Some  Hotspur,  bent  on  fretting  him,  has  but  to  get  a  starling 
taught  to  cry  "  The  Hampden  Controversy."     Tnere  must  be 
many  besides  the  Puseyites,  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  to 
whom  all  this  will  be  as  gall  and  wormwood.     They  cannot  hold 
up  their  heads  before  any  intelligent  foreigner,  or  any  intelligent 
man  at  home  or  abroad,  Protestant  or  Papist,  who  has  the  least 
idea  of  what  a  Church  of  Christ  is,   and  defend  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  Hampden  controversy  brings  out.     We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  feeling,  which  must  ever  be  growing  more  in- 
tense the  more  such  men  reflect  on  what  has  taken  place,  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Tractarians,   or  at  least  of  those  who, 
upon  Church  principles,  have  large  sympathy  with  the  Tract- 
arians.    What  may  be  the  next  phase  of  that  ominous  move-^ 
ment,   it   is    impossible  to   say.     Already  many  of  that  party 
are  loudly  complaining  of  the  Establishment  as,  in  its  present 
ultra-Erastian  constitution,  an  incubus  rather  than  a  support  to 
the  Church  ;  and  there  are  "  brave  words  on  the  bridge,"  about 
the  Church  separating  from  the  State.     It  is  assumed  that  she 
is  to  march  off  with  all  her  endowments  upon  her  back.     How 
far  the  courts  of  law  and  the  houses  of  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sanction  such  a  heavy-laden  flight  from  Troy,  and  how 
far  our  Tractarian  friends  might  be  willing  to  escape  from  thral- 
dom unencumbered, — may  be  as  yet  insoluble  problems.     But 
the  very  mooting  of  points  like  these  is  significant  of  a  storm 
brewing,  which  cannot  long  be  pent  up ;  and  believing,  as  we 
do,  in  spite  of  sceptical  sneers  in  certam  quarters,  that  the  re-^ 
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vived  Church-feeling  in  England  is  both  a  ^at  reality  and  a 
great  power, — no  sham,  as  Carlyle  would  call  it,  or  mere  wordy 
noise,  but  a  living  thing, — we  own  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that 
it  should  not  grow  and  practise  and  prosper  for  a  season.  There 
is  more  danger  to  our  statesmen,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  under- 
rating than  from  exaggerating  this  moral  force,  plainly  destined 
as  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  master-forces  of  the  age  :  and  one  reason 
why  we  take  the  view  we  liave  now  indicated  of  the  bearing  of 
this  Hampden  controversy  on  the  progress  of  Puseyism,  is  just 
that  we  conceive  it  likely  to  encourage  our  merely  secular  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties  in  treating  with  unwise  incredulity  and  un- 
statesmanlike  contempt  the  spiritual  power  over  which  they 
appear  to  have  gained  so  easy  and  so  cheap  a  victory. 

Next,  we  have  a  word  to  say  of  the  Evangelical  men  in  the 
Church  of  England,  whom  we  love  as  brethren,  and  with  whose 
devotedness  we  earnestly  sympathize.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
their  position, — if  they  will  bear  with  our  plain  speaking,  that  they 
have  always  found  themselves  merely  tolerated  in  the  Establish- 
ment,— barely  tolerated  and  nothing  more, — and  they  have  been 
far  too  contented,  and  far  too  thankful  for  this  scan^  measure  of 
grace.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  been  a  handral,  conscious 
of  their  being  in  the  Church  merely  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  or 
as  if  by  accident,  and  only  too  grateful  for  being  let  alone.  The 
two  thousand  ejected  Puritans  in  1662,  doubtless  left  some  good 
men  behind  them  in  the  Establishment ;  but  these  few  who  then 
remained  must  have  felt  like  Samson  with  his  locks  shorn ;  their 
strength  was  gone  out  of  them  ;  their  being  still  within  the  pale 
when  their  more  decided  friends  were  all  driven  out,  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  wonder  to  themselves ;  and  they  must  have  been 
apt  to  go  very  softly  all  their  days,  lest  unpleasant  questionings 
snould  arise.  Something  of  this  same  sensitiveness,  as  we 
cannot  but  fear,  has  become  the  hereditary  characteristic  of 
evangelical  religion  in  England,  "  within  the  pale."  Boldei; 
spirits,  like  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  Rowland  Hill,  have 
been  either  almost  or  altogether  forced  out ;  and  it  has  been  the 
fashion  for  the  pious  clergy  who  still  adorn  the  Establishment, 
and  are  its  very  salt,  to  make  a  merit  of  what  is  recorded  on  the 
tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  matron  as  her  highest  praise,  ^^Domum 
mansit — Lanam.  fecit ;"  "  she  tarried  at  home  and  span."  Public 
spirit  is  certainly  not  one  of  their  virtues,  as  churchmen,  at  least 
in  its  active  form ;  nor  does  the  idea  of  their  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  Church  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  customary  com- 
mendation of  our  "apostolic  constitution," — "our  adniirable 
Liturgy,"  &c., — and  the  shibboleth  of  a  common  horror  of  dis- 
sent and  voluntaryism,  ever  seem  to  enter  into  their  minds. 
As  to  discipline,  in  particular,  they  have  a  slyrewd  gues8|  we. 
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imagine^  that  their  safety  lies  in  there  being  none ;  while  the 
government,  again,  if  there  is  to  be  a  government,  thej  would  foif 
a  similar  reason,  much  rather  see  lodged  in  civil,  than  ecclesiastical 
hands.  They  dread  accordingly,  and  deprecate  the  revival  of 
the  Convocation,  or  its  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  business ; 
nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at;  since  without  material 
modifications  and  reforms,  the  machinery  of  the  two  houses  would 
scarcely  work  without  collision ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  be  none  the 
better  for  the  evangelical  party  and  their  principles.  The  ten- 
der mercies  of  Parliament  are  probably  less  cruel.  A  diflSculty, 
however,  is  troubling  our  friends,  now  that  Parliament  is  so  very 
miscellaneous  a  body.  While  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
remained  in  force,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  professedly 
composed  of  orthodox  Church-of-England  men,  it  was  a  good 
enough  body,  it  seems,  for  giving  laws  to  the  clergy,  setting  up 
imd  pulling  down  Bishoprics,  regulating  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
and  passing  all  sorts  of  acts  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
Church.  But  now,  first  Dissenters,  secondly  Papists,  and  at 
last  Jews,  being  admitted  into  the  Legislature,  some  faint  sense 
of  incongruity  begins  to  strike  the  evangelical  mind.  There  is 
a  remedy  however.  The  London  Record  has  its  specific  for  cur- 
ing the  evil ;  not  the  revival  of  the  Convocation ;  the  Record 
leaves  that  move  to  the  Tractarians ;  but  a  much  more  politio 
plan, — a  coup  detat  worth  the  noticing : — 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  revive  the  Convocation,  and  another,  and  a  very 
different  thing,  to  attempt  to  remove  the  anomaly  and  inconvenience 
which  has  arisen  in  the  constitution  of  Church  and  State  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Till  within  that  period,  the  anomaly  which  now 
forces  itself  upon  the  dullest  apprehension,  did  not  exist,  and  the  mu- 
tual working  of  the  Church  and  State  was  regarded  as  effective  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

*'  The  revival  of  the  Convocation,  dangerous  at  any  time,  is  unde-^ 
niably  full  of  peril  in  the  present  unprecedented  state  of  the  Church. 

"  But  as  our  readers  well  know,  the  anomalous  position  of  Church 
and  State,  of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much,  and  whose  ex- 
istence cannot  be  denied,  does  not  consist  in  the  powers  of  the  Convo^ 
cation  being  in  a  dormant  state.  The  grand  and  pressing  anomaly 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  emancipation  ot 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  would  be  perfected  by  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  Parliament.  The  consequence  of  these  changes  has  been^ 
that  instead  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  required  the  regalation 
and  supervision  of  the  body  of  the  Church  being  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  men  of  professedly  Church  principles,  and  who  are 
bound,  by  their  profession  and  by  their  oaths,  to  do  whatever  in  them 
lies  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members^-^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  come  ^^dQr  the  review  of  an  assembly  not 
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composed  of  Churchmen  merely,  but  having  a  considerable  iHteSmix* 
ture  of  Dissenters  of  every  name,  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  soon,  pos- 
sibly of  Jews.  These  must  be  regarded,  not  as  the  friends,  but  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Establishment.  As  it  regards  most  of  them,  if  they 
are  true  to  their  principles,  they  must  be  so.  And  accordingly,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  some  change  by  which 
this  evil  and  dangerous  state  of  things  may  be  removed,  is  urgently 
required. 

"  And  we  have  no  doubt  suitable  means  would  be  found  to  remedy 
the  evil,  if  statesmen,  professedly  warmly  attached  members  of  the 
Church,  would  give  even  an  equal  measure  of  attention  to  her  in- 
terests, as  they  afford  to  objects  of  the  Jewish  or  Popish  parts  of 
the  community.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  some  such  scheme  as  that  glanced  at  in  our  paper  of  this  day  week, 
would  be  removed  by  deliberate  consideration,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  necessary  to  be  brought  before  Parliament^ 
be  submitted  to  that  part  of  the  assembly  only,  which  are  professedly 
members  of  the  Church. 

^'  We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject 
The  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  our  Apostolic  Church,  upon 
her  Scriptural  foundations,  who  shall  declare !  The  importance  of  it 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation,  but  not  less  so  to  its  temporal 
prosperity !  The  deepest  thinkers  which  this  country  has  produced 
have  considered  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State  indispensable  ^ 
the  perpetuity  and  wellbeing  of  the  latter.  That  this  sentiment  is  a 
prevailing  one  among  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  parts  of 
the  community  in  the  present  day,  is  apparent  to  all.  And  under 
these  circumstances,  shsdl  the  mind  of  the  Government  and  the  time  of 
the  Legislature  be  occupied,  and  often  wasted,  day  afler  day  and  night 
after  night,  on  subjects  of  comparative  insignificance,  and  shall  suffi- 
cient thought  and  time  not  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the  anomalous 
position  of  things  of  which  we  are  writing,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  mis- 
chief to  the  Church,  and  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution  of  the  empire  ? 

"  The  change  of  which  we  speak  could  be  effected,  of  course,  oidy 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  That  some  actual  difficulties  may  exist 
to  the  measure  we  point  at,  we  do  not  question ;  that  many  more 
would  be  conjured  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Establishment,  is  certain.  But  the  proposal  is  so  reasonable  in 
itself — ^That  the  opponents  of  the  Church  should  not  le^slate  for  the 
Church ;  and  that  the  immense  bulk  of  this  Christian  nation,  with 
the  Queen  at  its  head,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  representa? 
tives,  should  so  legislate  for  her,  while  the  demand  for  such  aa  im- 
provement is  so  urgent — that  every  honourable  man,  true  and  loyal  to 
the  cause,  must  feel  that  no  degree  of  time  nor  labour  is  too  great  to 
accomplish  it." — London  Record^  January  1848. 

What  would  our  friends  call  this  residuum  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  undergoing  such  a  new-fashioned  sort  of 
« Pride's  purge?"    "The  Rump-Parliament/'  or  "The  Rump 
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of  Parliament?"  Surely  serious  men  must  be  at  their  writ's  end 
for  a  defence  of  their  position,  when  they  can  gravely  entertain 
and  propound  so  grotesque  a  device  as  this.  A  Church  govern- 
ing herself,  we  can  understand  ;  and  a  Church  governed  by  the 
State  ;  but  what  is  this  ?  Whom  would  this  anomalous  body 
represent?  Not  the  Church  confessedly,  for  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  election, — except  indeed  to  descend,  as 
would  be  the  inevitable  issue  of  this  contrivance,  to  an  unseemly 
struggle  on  every  hustings,  and  at  every  polling-booth,  for  a 
paltry  triumph  over  Dissenters ;  and  just  as  little  the  State,  for 
the  country  delegates  its  power  and  voice  to  Parliament  as  a 
whole,  not  certainly  to  a  mere  sectarian  fragment  of  it.  The 
proposal,  however,  scarcely  admits  of  discussion,  and  is  important 
only  as  showing  how  the  yoke  is  beginning  to  gall,  and  the  chain 
to  fret,  even  the  most  patient  advocates  of  an  Erastian  civil  su- 
prema  cy  over  the  Church. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  but  too  evident  that  the  laissez-faire^ 
or  as  we  would  call  it  in  Scotland  the  do-nothing  policy,  will  not 
long  suffice  in  these  days  for  keeping  the  English  Establishment 
in  order.  We  do  not  indeed  expect  much  more  to  be  made  of 
the  Hampden  controversy ;  it  will  probably  soon  pass  away  from 
the  columns  of  our  Newspapers,  like  any  other  nine-days'  won- 
der ;  and  quiet  people  will  begin  to  repose  again  peaceftilly  on 
the  pillow  of  Mother  Church's  hereditary  conservatism,  looking 
back  on  this  affair  as  a  sort  of  passing  street-riot^  which  only 
serves  to  prove  more  clearly  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  the 
general  security  of  the  city.  But  such  riots,  often  repeated, 
may  become  dangerous,  especially  when  "gown"  as  well  as 
"town"  are  involved  in  them, — grave  and  reverend  seigniors 
in  surplices,  as  well  as  light-headed  youth  in  deshabille;  and 
the  Anglican  Zion  cannot  well  afford,  any  more  than  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  besieging  army  of  Titus  round  about  it,  tq 
despise  internal  dmeutes.  As  it  is,  there  are  some  matters 
connected  with  this  very  case  still  outstanding  for  adjust- 
ment. Dean  Merewether  and  Canon  Huntin^ord,  are,  at 
this  moment,  within  the  reach  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
premunire ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  that  has  been  pourecj 
on  the  Dean,  for  his  bombastic  enough  challenge  of  martyr- 
dom, and  his  tardy  consent  at  last  to  put  the  Chapter's  seal  ta 
the  election  of  Dr.  Hampden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
after  all,  the  worthy  gentleman  has  really  done  enough,  by  hig 
opposition  in  the  vote  upon  the  congi  d^Mire^  to  entitle  him 
at  least  to  the  honour  of  a  confessor.  The  words  of  the  Sta- 
tute are  singularly  precise  and  stringent ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  if  Lord  John  thought  it  worth  while,  he  could  obtain 
a  verdict  against  his  reverend  correspondent  for  not  merely 
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"  intimatinp;,"  but  executing,  "  his  intention  of  violating  the 
law."  *  Then  there  is  the  pending  suit  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  which  probably  will  end  in  little  more  than  such  an  as- 
sertion of  civil  jurisdiction  in  a  spiritual  cause  as  may  make  still 
more  palpable  than  at  present  the  prostrate  helplessness  of  the 
Church.  Meanwhile  the  theological  questions  raised  by  the 
Bampton  Lectures  remain  as  the  germs  of  future  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions :  men  anxiously  watch  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  Wil- 
berforce,  by  far  the  most  note-worthy  Bishop  on  the  bench,  and 
the  most  likely  to  play  an  influential  part  in  any  coming  crisis ; 
while  many  a  case  of  conscience, — ^prospective,  perhaps,  as  yet, 
but  becoming  daily  less  improbable,  must  be  beginning  to  press 
hard  upon  the  minds  of  tne  more  intelligent  of  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  perplex  the  more  practical  understandings  of  the  laity. 


*  The  whole  letter  of  the  Premier  will  be  preserved,  doubtless,  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  <'  Lacon,*'  as  a  specimen  of  courtesy  and  curtness  almost  unrivalled.  As 
to  the  law,  it  is  to  our  apprehension  plain  enough.  The  Statute  25  Henry  VIII., 
c  20,  has  the  following  provisions  : — 

'*  Sec.  4.  By  virtue  of  which  license,  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  whom  any 
such  license  and  letters  missive  shall  be  directed,  shall  with  all  speed  and  activity 
in  due  form,  elect  and  choose  the  same  person  named  in  the  said  letters  missive 
to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Archbishopric  or  Bishopric  so  being  void  and  none 
otherwise. 

«  And  if  they  do  defer  or  delay  their  election  above  twelve  days  next,  after 
such  license  or  letters  missive  to  them  delivered,  that  then  for  any  such  defiuil^ 
the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  at  their  liberty  and  pleasure  ahall 
nominate  and  present  by  their  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  such  a  person 
to  the  office  and  dignity  so  being  void,  as  they  shall  think  able  and  convenient  Ust 
the  same. 

"  Sec.  7.  That  if  the  Dean  and  Cliapter  proceed  not  to  election,  and  signify 
the  same  according  to  the  term  of  this  Act,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days  nex^ 
after  such  license  shall  come  into  their  hands,  or  if  the  Archbishops  or  Bishops 
shall  not  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  the  person  elected  or  presented,  or  dJie 
if  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do,  or 
execute  any  censures,  excommunications,  interdictions,  inhibitions,  or  any  otfier 
process  or  act,  of  what  nature,  name,  or  quality  soever  it  be  to  the  contrary,  or  let 
of  due  execution  of  this  act,  then  every  Dean  and  particular  person  of  the  Chap- 
ter, and  every  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  and  all  other  persons  so  offending  and  dmng 
contrary  to  this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  their  aiders,  counsellors,  and  abbetton 
shall  run  into  the  dangers,  pains,  and  penalties  of  the  statute  of  the  provision  waH 
premunire  made  in  25th  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  16th  of  King  Richard 
II." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  by  Statute  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  2,  the  election  by  the  Deas 
and  Chapter  was  stigmatized  as  a  mere  form,  and  as  such  superseded,  and  the  no* 
mination  by  the  Crown  was  declared  sufficient  of  itself,  a  step  supposed  to  be  prefi- 
minary  to  the  abolition  of  Chapters  altogether.  But  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  Efia- 
beth's  reign  (I  Eliz.,  c.  1,)  was  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Edward,  and  the  revival 
of  that  of  Henry,  under  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  Dean,  and  the  <<  particular 
person  of  the  Chapter,"  who  concurred  with  him,  joar  nobile,  have  fairly  won  their 
spurs  as  probationers  in  the  knight-errantry  of  modern  Chiirch-of- England  mar^ 
tyrdom.  That  Lord  John  wUl  go  beyond  the  missile  of  a  quietly  ironical  epistle^ 
or  awaken  the  dormant  thundei*s  of  the  Prerogative,  we,  of  course,  do  not  iina|^ 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  Queen's  spiritual  supremacy  stands  out  here  in  fi  very  edi- 
fying light,  •-•    •' 
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One  remark,  on  this  last  aspect  of  the  affair,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  make.  Among  all  the  most  conscientious  and  earnest 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  believe  there  is  scarcely 
one,  of  whatever  views,  who  does  not  feel  that,  according  to  the 
undoubted  law  and  constitution  of  the  Establishment  to  which 
he  belongs,  he  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  neither  obey  nor 
acquiesce.  Some,  as  we  understand,  have  on  this  very  ground 
steadily  refused  to  accept  of  office  or  benefice  in  the  Cnurch, 
considering  it  safer  and  more  consistent  to  continue  all  their 
days  in  the  ministry  of  private  proprietary  chapels.  Others, 
again,  shelter  themselves  under  the  hope  that  in  their  own  per- 
sons a  case  of  such  difficulty  may  not  arise  ;  and  so  long  as  it 
does  not  arise,  they  think  that  they,  as  individuals,  incur  no 
responsibility,  but  may  freely  exercise  their  parochial  functions. 
They  thus,  as  it  were,  take  their  chanccj  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  found  recusants,  should  an  emergency  come.  And  in  re- 
gard to  any  society  of  which  a  man  is  a  member  without,  or 
against,  his  own  choice,  as  by  nature  or  by  force,,  such  a  rule  of 
action  may  be  defensible.  As  a  private  citizen,  for  instance,  a 
man  may  know  that  there  are  laws  of  the  land  which,  if  he  came 
imder  their  operation,  he  could  not  conscientiously  obey ;  but 
knowing  this,  he  has  generally  no  alternative  except  that  of 
awaiting  whatever  consequences  may  follow,  should  he  be  forced 
to  refuse  obedience.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  there  are 
engagements  voluntarily  formed,  and  obligations  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken. The  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Merewether,  had  it  been 
more  real  than  it  is  like  to  be,  would  have  failed  to^  command 
general  sympathy ;  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  Dean, 
in  accepting  office  as  a  priest  and  dignitary  in  the  Established 
Church,  had,  of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own  vows,  submitted 
himself  to  the  law  and  constitution  which  he  was  then  violating. 
He  knew  all  along  that  he  might  be  called,  in  virtue  of  his  office 
and  his  oath,  by  unquestionably  competent  authority,  to  perform 
the  act  which  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  perform ; 
that  being  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  institute  in  which  he 
took  service  and  held  rank.  Such  a  state  of  matters  is  altoge- 
ther different  from  that  which  occasioned  the  recent  Disruption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  that  case,  the  real  question  turned 
upon  the  competency  of  the  civil  courts  to  control  the  ecclesias- 
tical in  matters  spiritual ;  and  the  instant  that  question  of  com- 
petency was  settled  authoritatively,  by  the  refusal  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  grant  redress,  the  parties  aggrieved  left  the  Establishment. 
Many  of  them  might  have  remained  without  the  least  risk  of 
their  ever  being  required  personally,  by  any  individual  act  of 
their  own,  to  violate  their  conscientious  convictions,  or  person- 
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ally  to  incur  civil  pains  and  penalties.  But  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  continue  voluntarily  to  belong  to  an  Institution  whose 
acknowledged  constitutional  rule  was  now  such  that  they  could 
not  promise  to  obey  it.  Nor  is  this  case  at  all  analogous  to  the 
implied  reservation  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  submission  to 
all  human  authority ;  on  the  sacred  principle,  that  in  the  last  re- 
sort we  must  obev  God  rather  than  man.  Here  the  question  is, 
as  to  a  man's  belonging  to  a  corporation  the  very  condition  of 
whose  existence,  as  a  corporation,  involves  terms  with  which  he 
knows  that  he  cannot,  if  called  upon,  comply.  In  short,  it  is  the 
question,  not  of  this  man  or  that  man  being  liable  to  civil  coercion 
in  the  discharge  of  spiritual  functions ;  but,  first,  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  any  of  its  branches,  remaining  in  a 
position  in  which  such  coercion  can  in  any  instance  be  excercised, 
not  by  force  of  persecution  merely,  but  by  course  of  undoubted 
law  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  lawfulness  of  holding  office  in  such  a 
Clmrch,  without  i)rotest  and  earnest  effort  for  reformation,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  ultimate  prospect,  if  need  be,  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Establishment. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  conceal  our  impression,  that  whatever 
body  in  tlie  English  Church,  whether  more  or  less  numerous, 
powerful,  and  influential,  first  grasps  thiB  scriptural  ideal  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  independence  and  freedom,  will  have  an 
element  of  strength  for  wielding  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
mind,  such  as  Statesmen  and  mere  Establishment-men  Bttle 
dream  of  We  are  well  aware  of  Arnold's  love  for  the  Crown's 
supremacy,  which  he  grasped  as  a  palladium  against  priestly] 
tyranny,  and  we  know  there  is  a  large  body  in  the  Church 
far  less  enlightened  than  Arnold,  who  drowsily  repose 
on  the  arm  of  State-patronage  and  State-rule, — adherents  of 
Canterbury,  as  D'Aubigne  calls  them,*  rather  than  of  Oxford, — 
on  whose  vis  mertiae  and  old,  blind,  hereditary,  church-and-king 
sort  of  loyalty,  many  place  indefinite  reliance.  It  is  evidently 
to  this  dead  weight  that  politicians  mainly  trust  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  English  Establishment,  and  by  means  of  it,  with  such 
episcopal  appointments  as  those  of  Prince  Lee  and  Hampden, 
they  hope  to  hold  the  balance'  tolerably  even  between  the  two 
living  extremes — the  Evangelical  and  the  Tractarian,  giving  no 
decisive  advantage  to  either.  It  is  evidently  as  a  mere  Estab- 
lishment-man that  Lord  John  Russell  feels  and  acts  on  these 
occasions ;  he  is  bent  on  working  the  Church  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State — an  appendage  of  the  Crown  and  the 

*  See  D*Aubign6's  recent  work  on  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.  The 
whole  chapter  on  the  English  Church,  written  in  a  most  friendly  spirit,  might  be 
pondered  with  advantage  by  the  Evangelical  part  of  it. 
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aristocracy.  Sir  E.  Peel  would  doubtless  play  the  same  game, 
though  perhaps  more  cautiously.  We  are  persuaded  it  is  a  game 
which,  if  our  Evangelical  friends  will  not  see  through,  the  Trac- 
tarians  do.  They  are  consolidating  a  church-power,  supersti- 
tious and  tyrannical  it  may  be,  but  yet  spiritual ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  it  high  time  that  something  definite  and  decisive 
were  done  on  the  other  side  towards  preparing,  at  least,  for  the 
assertion  of  a  Church-independence,  spiritual  also,  but  at  the 
same  time,  evangelical,  catholic,  and  free. 
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